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PREFACE. 


It  is  the  object  of  the  foUowmg  pages  to  de- 
scribe the  various  functions  and  proceedings  of 
Parliament  in  a  form  adapted^  as  well  to  purposes 
of  reference,  as  to  a  methodical  treatment  of  the 
subject.  The  well-known  work  of  Mr.  Hatsell 
abounds  with  Parliamentary  learning,  and,  except 
where  changes  have  arisen  in  the  practice  of  later 
years,  is  deservedly  regarded  as  an  authority  upon 
all  the  matters  of  which  it  treats.  Other  works 
have  also  appeared,  upon  particular  branches  of 
Parliamentary  {practice  ;  or  with  an  incidental 
rather  than  direct  bearing  upon  all  of  them :  but 
no  general  view  of  the  proceedings  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  at  the  present  time,  has  yet  been 
published ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  supplying  some 
part  of  this  acknowledged  deficiency,  that  the  pre- 
sent Treatise  has  been  written. 

A  theme  so  extensive  has  only  been  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  by  excluding 
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or  rapidly  passing  over  such  points  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  history  as  are  not  essential  to  the 
explanation  of  proceedings  in  Parliament ;  and  by 
preferring  brief  statements  of  the  general  result 
of  precedents  to  a  lengthened  enumeration  of  the 
precedents  themselves.  Copious  references  are 
given^  throughout  the  work,  to  the  Journals  of 
both  houses,  and  to  other  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation :  but  quotations  have  been  restricted  to 
resolutions  and  standing  orders,  to  pointed  autho- 
rities, and  to  precedents  which  serve  to  eluci- 
date any  principle  or  rule  of  practice  better  than 
a  more  general  statement  in  the  text. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  has  been  designed 
with  a  view  to  advance  from  the  more  general  to 
the  particular  and  distinct  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  avoid  repetition,  and  to  prevent  any 
confusion  of  separate  classes  of  proceedings  :  and 
each  subject  has  been  treated,  by  itself,  so  as  to 
present,  first,  the  rules  or  principles ;  secondly, 
the  authorities,  if  any  be  applicable ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  particular  precedents  in  illustration  of  the 
practice. 

As  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  HatselFs  work  was 
published  in  1818,  the  precedents  of  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Commons  have  generally  been 
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selected  from  the  Journals  of  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years,  except  where  those  of  an  earlier 
date  were  obviously  more  appropriate.  But  as 
the  precedents  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  not 
been  collected  in  any  previous  work,  no  limitation 
has  been  observed  in  their  selection. 

It  only  remains  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assist- 
ance which  has  been  rendered  by  many  gentlemen, 
who  have  communicated  their  knowledge  of  the 
practice  of  Parliament,  in  their  several  official 
departments,  with  the  utmost  courtesy:  while 
the  Author  is  under  peculiar  obligations  to 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  whose  encouragement  the  work 
was  undertaken,  and  by  whose  valuable  sugges- 
tions it  has  been  incalculably  improved. 


House  of  Commons, 
May  2d,  1844. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

PRELIMINARY  VIEW  OF  THE  CONSTITUENT  PARTS  OF  PAR- 
LIAMENT :  THE  CROWN,  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND 
TEMPORAL,  AND  THE  KNIGHTS,  CITIZENS,  AND  BUR- 
GESSES;  WITH  INCIDENTAL  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  AN- 
CIENT HISTORY  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

The  present  constitution  of  Parliament  has  been  the  introductory 
growth  of  many  centuries.  Its  origin  and  early  history, 
though  obscured  by  the  remoteness  of  the  times  and  the 
imperfect  records  of  a  dark  period  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
liave  been  traced  back  to  the  free  councils  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors.  The  popular  character  of  these  institutions  was 
subverted,  for  a  time,  by  the  Norman  Conquest ;  but  the 
people  of  England  were  still  Saxons  by  birth,  in  language, 
and  in  spirit,  and  gradually  recovered  their  ancient  share  in 
the  councils  of  the  state.  Step  by  step  the  legislature  has 
assumed  its  present  form  and  character ;  and  after  many 
changes  its  constitution  is  now  defined  by — 

**  The  clear  and  written  law,— the  deep-trod  footmarks 
^'  Of  ancient  custom." 

No  historical  inquiry  has  greater  attractions  than  that 
which  follows  the  progress  of  the  British  Constitution  from 
the  earUest  times,  and  notes  its  successive  changes  and 
development ;  but  the  immediate  object  of  this  work  is  to 
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Constitnent 
parts  of  Paiw 
liament. 


I.  The  King 
or  Queen. 


display  Parliament  in  its  present  form,  and  to  describe  its 
various  operations  under  existing  laws  and  custom.  For 
this  purpose,  the  history  of  the  past  will  often  be  adverted 
to ;  but  more  for  the  explanation  of  modem  usage  than  on 
account  of  the  interest  of  the  inquiry  itself.  Apart  from 
the  immediate  functions  of  Parliament,  the  general  consti- 
tution of  the  British  government  is  not  within  the  design 
of  this  Treatise ;  and  however  great  the  temptation  may 
be  to  digress  upon  topics  which  are  suggested  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament,  such  digressions  will  rarely  be 
admitted.  Within  these  bounds  an  outline  of  each  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  Parliament,  with^  incidental  reference 
to  their  ancient  history  and  constitution,  will  properly 
introduce  the  consideration  of  the  various  attributes  and 
proceedings  of  the  legislature. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  of  the  United  Eangdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  composed  of  the  King  or 
Queen,  and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  viz.  the  Lords 
Spiritual,  the  Lords  Temporal,  and  the  Commons.  These 
several  powers  collectively  make  laws  that  are  binding 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  British  empire ;  and,  as  distinct 
membere  of  the  supreme  legislature,  enjoy  privileges  and 
exercise  functions  peculiar  to  each. 

I.  The  Crown  of  these  realms  is  hereditary,  and  the 
kings  or  queens  have  ever  enjoyed  various  prerogatives, 
by  prescription,  custom,  and  law ;  which  assign  to  them 
the  chief  place  in  Parliament,  and  the  sole  executive 
power.  But  as  the  collective  Parliament  is  the  supreme 
legislature,  the  right  of  succession  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  itself,  are  subject  to  limitations  and  change,  by 
the  consent  and  authority  of  the  king  or  queen  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled.  To  the  changes  that  have  been  effected, 
at  different  times,  in  the  legal  succession  to  the  Crown,  it 
is  needless  to  refer,  as  the  Revolution  of  1688  is  a  sufficient 
example.     The  power  of  Parliament  over  the  Crown  is 
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distinctly  afBrmed  by  the  statute  law,  and  recognised  as  an 
important  principle  of  the  constitution. 

All  the  kings  and  queens  since  the  Revolution  have  taken  Coronation 
an  oath  at  their  coronation,  by  which  they  have  **  promised 
and  sworn  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
dominions  thereto  belonging,  according  to  the  statutes  in 
Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
same."^  The  Act  12  &  13  Will.  3,  c.  2,  affirms  'Uhat  the  Limitations  of 
laws  of  England  are  the  birthright  of  the  people  thereof;  P**"^ 
and  all  the  kings  and  queens  who  shall  ascend  the  throne 
of  this  realm  ought  to  administer  the  government  of  the 
same  according  to  the  said  laws ;  and  all  their  officers  and 
ministers  ought  to  serve  them  respectively  according  to 
the  same.''  And  the  statute  6  Anne,  c.  7,  declares  it  high 
treason  for  any  one  to  maintain  and  affirm  by  writing, 
printing,  or  preaching,  **  that  the  kings  or  queens  of  this 
realm,  by  and  with  the  authority  of  Parliament,  are  not 
able  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and 
validity  to  limit  and  bind  the  Crown,  and  the  descent, 
limitation,  inheritance,  and  government  thereof" 

Nor  was  this  a  modem  principle  of  constitutional  law 
established  by  the  Revolution  of  1688.  If  not  admitted 
in  its  whole  force  so  far  back  as  the  great  charter  of  King 
John,  it  has  been  affirmed  by  Parliament  in  very  ancient 
times.  In  the  40th  Edw.  3,  the  pope  had  demanded 
homage  of  that  monarch  for  the  kingdom  of  England  and 
land  of  Ireland,  and  the  arrears  of  1,000  marks  a  year 
that  had  been  granted  by  King  John  to  Innocent  the  3d 
and  his  successors.    The  king  laid  these  demands  before 

his  Parliament,  and  it  is  recorded  that 

'^The  prelates,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  and  commons,  thereupon,  af- 
ter full  deliberation,  answered  and  said  with  one  accord,  that  neither 
the  said  King  John,  nor  any  other,  could  put  himself  or  his  kingdom, 
or  people,  in  such  subjection  without  their  assent;  and,  as  it  appears 
by  several  evidences,  that  if  this  was  done  at  all,  it  was  done  with- 
out their  assent,  and  against  his  own  oath  on  his  coronation,"  they 
resolved  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  pope  with  all  their  power.' 
*  1  Gul.  &  Mar.  c.  6.  ■  2  Rot.  Pari.  290. 
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From  the  words  of  this  record  it  would  appear,  that 
whether  the  charter  of  King  John  submitted  the  royal 
prerogatives  to  Parliament  or  not,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Parliament  of  Edward  3,  that  even  King  John  had  been 
bound  by  the  same  laws  which  subsisted  in  their  own  time. 

The  same  principle  had  been  laid  down  by  the  most 
venerable  authorities  of  the  English  law,  before  the  limits 
of  the  constitution  had  become  defined.  Bracton,  a  judge 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  3d,  declared  that  ''the  king  must  not 
be  subject  to  any  man;  but  to  God  and  the  law,  because 
the  law  makes  him  king."  ^  At  a  later  period,  the  learned 
Fortescue,  the  lord  chancellor  of  Henry  6  in  his  banish- 
ment>  thus  explained  the  king's  prerogative  to  the  king's 
son :  **  A  king  of  England  cannot,  at  his  pleasure,  make 
any  alterations  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  the  nature  of 
his  government  is  not  only  regal  but  poUtical."  ''  He  can 
neither  make  any  alteration  or  change  in  the  laws  of  the 
realm  without  the  consent  of  the  subject,  nor  burthen  them, 
against  their  wills,  with  strange  impositions."*  Later  still, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  did  not  suffer  the  royal 
prerogative  to  be  impaired  in  her  time.  Sir  Thomas  Smyth 
affirmed  that  **  the  most  high  and  absolute  power  of  the 
realm  of  England  consisteth  in  the  Parliament;"'  and 
then  proceeded  to  assign  to  the  Crown,  exactly  the  same 
place  in  ParUament  as  that  acknowledged,  by  statute,  since 
the  Revolution. 

Not  to  multiply  authorities,  enough  has  been  said  to 
prove  that  the  Revolution  only  defined  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  kii^,  and  that  the  Bill  of  Rights^  was 
but  a  declaration  of  the  ancient  law  of  England. 

'  Bracton,  lib.  1,  e.  8.  *  De  Landibas,  Leg.  Ang.  c.  9. 

'  De  re-public4  Angloram,  book  2,  c.  1,  by  Sir  llioiiias  Smytb,  knt 
*  **  That  the  pretended  power  of  siiBpending  or  dispensing  with  laws,  or 
the  execution  of  laws,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  is  illegal."  **  That  leyy- 
Ing  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  Crown,  by  pretence  of  prero^tire,  without 
grant  of  ParUament,  for  longer  time  or  in  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or. 
shaU  be  granted,  is  illegal."— 1st,  3d,  and  4th  articles  of  the  BiU  of  Rights. 
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The  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  in  connexion  with  the 
legislature,  are  of  paramount  importance  and  dignity.  The 
legal  existence  of  Parliament  results  from  the  exercise  of 
royal  prerogative.  As  the  head  of  the  church,  the  Crown 
virtually  appoints  all  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  form 
one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  and,  as  ^'  lords 
spiritual,''  hold  the  highest  rank,  after  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  All  titles  of  honour  are  the 
gift  of  the  Crown,  and  thus  the  ^^  lords  temporal "  also,  who 
form  the  remainder  of  the  upper  house,  have  been  created 
by  royal  prerogative,  and  their  number  may  be  increased 
at  pleasure.  In  early  times  the  summons  of  peers  to 
attend  Parliament  depended  entirely  on  the  royal  will ;  but 
their  hereditary  titles  have  long  since  been  held  to  confer  a 
right  to  sit  in  Parliament.  To  a  Queen's  writ,  also,  even 
the  House  of  Commons  owe  their  election,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  To  these  fundamental  powers  are 
added  others  of  scarcely  less  importance,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  their  proper  place. 

II.  The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  sit  together  and  ii.  Hie  Hoiue 
jointly  constitute  the  House  of  Loi-ds,  which  is  the  second  ^ 
branch   of  the  legislature  in  rank  and  dignity.     1.  The  i.  Lonisspi- 
lords  spiritual  are  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Pro-  ***" 
testant  Established  Church  of  England  and  four  repre- 
sentative bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.     Before  the 
Conquest  the  lords  spiritual  held  a  prominent  place  in  the 
great  Saxon  councils,  which  they  retained  in  the  councils 
of  the  Norman  kings ;  but  the  right  by  which  they  have 
always  held  a  place  in  Parliament,  has  not  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  constitutional  writers.     In  the  Saxon  times 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  sat,  as  bishops,  by  virtue  of 
their  ecclesiastical  oiSce;  but  according  to  Selden,  William 
the  Conqueror,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  first  brought 
the  bishops  and  abbots  under  the  tenure  by  barony  ;^  and 
Blackstone,  adopting  the  same  view,  states  that  **  William 

>  Tit.  of  Hon.  part  2,  8.  90. 
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the  Conqueror  thought  proper  to  change  the  spiritual 
tenure  of  frank-almoign,  or  free  alms,  under  which  the 
bishops  held  their  lands  under  the  Saxon  government,  into 
the  feudal  or  Norman  tenure  by  barony ;  and  in  right  of 
succession  to  those  baronies,  which  were  unalienable  from 
their  respective  dignities,  the  bishops  and  abbots  were 
allowed  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords."  ^  Lord  Hale 
was  of  opinion  that  the  bishops  sit  by  usage ;  and  Mr. 
Hallam  maintains  that  the  bishops  of  William  the  Con- 
queror were  entitled  to  sit  in  his  councils  by  the  general 
custom  of  Europe,  which  invited  the  superior  ecclesiastics 
to  such  offices,  and  by  the  common  law  of  England,  which 
the  Conquest  did  not  overturn  *  Another  view  of  the 
question  is,  that  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
the  mitred  abbots  had  a  seat  in  Parliament  solely  by  virtue 
of  their  tenures  as  barons ;  but  that  the  bishops  sat  in  a 
double  capacity,  as  bishops  and  as  barons.^  Their  presence 
in  Parliament,  however,  has  been  uninterrupted,  whatever 
changes  may  have  been  effected  in  the  nature  of  their  tenure. 

There  are  two  archbishops  (of  York  and  Canterbury) 
and  twenty  four  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
have  seats  in  Parliament.^  To  these  were  added  four 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  on  the  union  of  that 
country  with  Great  Britain,  who  sit  by  rotation  of  sessions, 
and  represent  the  whole  episcopal  body  of  Ireland  in  Par- 
liament.^ Of  these  four  lords  spiritual,  an  archbishop  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  is  always  one. 

2.  The  lords  temporal  are  divided  into  dukes,  mar- 
quesses, earls,  viscounts,  and  barons,  whose  titles  are  of 
different  degrees  of  antiquity  and  honour.  The  title  of 
duke,  though  first  in  rank,  is  by  no  means  the  most  an- 
cient in  this  country.    It  was  a  feudal  title  of  high  dignity 


*  1  Comm.  p.  156.  '  Middle  Ages,  voL  iii.  pp.  6,  7. 
^  Hody'8  Treatise  on  ConyocatioDS,  p.  126. 

*  The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  has  no  seat  in  Parliament. 

^  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c  67  (Act  of  Union,  art  4);  40  Geo.  3  (Irish),  c.  20; 
3&4WiU.  4,  c.  37,8.  51,62. 
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in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  very  early  times,  and  among  the 
Saxons,  duces  (or  leaders)  are  frequently  mentioned;  but 
the  title  was  first  conferred  after  the  Conquest  by  Ed* 
ward  8,  upon  his  son  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  whom 
he  created  Duke  of  Cornwall.^  Before  that  time  the  title 
had  often  been  used  as  synonimous  with  that  of  count. 

Marquesses  were  originally  lords  of  the  marches  or  bor-  Marqnefset. 
ders,  and  derived  their  title  from  the  offices  held  by  them. 
In  the  German  empire,  the  counts  or  graves  of  those  pro- 
vinces which  were  on  the  frontiers  had  the  titles  of  mar-^ 
chio  and  marggravius  in  Latin ;  of  tnarkgraf  in  German, 
and  marchese  in  Italian.  In  England  similar  offices  and 
titles  were  anciently  enjoyed  without  being  attached  to 
any  distinct  dignity  in  the  peerage.  The  noblemen  who 
governed  the  provinces  on  the  borders  of  Wales  and 
Scotland  were  called  marchianes,  and  claimed  certain  pri- 
vileges by  virtue  of  their  office ;  but  the  earliest  creation 
of  marquess  as  a  title  of  honour,  was  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Richard  2.  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  then 
created  Marquess  of  Dublin,  for  life,  and  the  rank  assigned 
to  him  in  Parliament  by  right  of  this  new  dignity,  was 
immediately  after  the  dukes,  and  before  the  earls.*  In 
the  same  reign  John  Earl  of  Somerset  was  created  Mar- 
quess of  Dorset,  but  was  deprived  of  the  title  by  Henry  4. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  the  latter  reign  the  Parliament  prayed 
the  king  to  restore  this  dignity,  but  the  Earl  begged  to 
decline  its  acceptance,  because  the  name  was  so  strange 
in  this  kingdom.* 

The  title  of  Earl  in  England  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Earls. 
comes  or  count  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Amongst 
the  Saxons  there  were  ealdormen,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  provinces  was  committed,  but  whose  titles  were 
official  and  not  hereditary.^  That  title  was  often  used  by 
writers  indifferently  with  comes,  on  account  of  the  simi- 

>  Sdd.  Tit  of  Hon.  part  8,  s.  9.  29,  &c.      '  lb.  s.  47.      '  S  Hot  ParL  488. 
*  Spelman,  on  Feuds  and  Tennrea,  p.  13.     Rep.  on  Dignity  of  tbe  Peerage, 
1820,  p.  17. 
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larity  of  character  and  dignity  denoted  by  those  names. 
When  the  Danes  had  gained  ascendancy  in  England,  the  an- 
cient Danish  title  of  eorhy  which  indicated  a  similar  dignity, 
was  gradually  substituted  for  that  of  eaidorman.  At  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  title  of  eorle  or  earl  was  in  universal 
use,  and  was  so  high  a  dignity  that  in  the  earliest  charters 
of  William  the  Conqueror  he  styles  himself  in  Latin,  '^Prin- 
ceps  Normannorum,"  and  in  Saxon,  Eorle  or  Earl  of  Nor- 
mandy.^ After  the  Conquest  the  Norman  name  of  count 
distinguished  the  noblemen  who  enjoyed  this  dignity;  from 
whence  the  shires  committed  to  their  charge  have  ever 
since  been  called  counties.*  In  the  course  of  time  the 
original  title  of  earl  was  revived,  but  their  wives  and  peer- 
esses of  that  rank  in  their  own  right,  have  always  retained 
the  French  name  of  countesses. 
Viflcounts.  Between  the  dignities  of  earl  and  baron  no  rank  inter- 

vened, in  England,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  6 ;  but  in 
France  the  title  of  viscount,  as  subordinate  to  that  of 
count,  was  very  ancient.  The  great  counts  of  that  king- 
dom holding  large  territories  in  feudal  sovereignty,  ap- 
pointed governors  of  parts  of  their  possessions,  who  were 
called  viscounts,  or  vicecomites*  These,  either  by  feudal 
gift,  or  by  usurpation,  often  obtained  an  inheritance  in  the 
districts  confided  to  them,  and  transmitted  the  lands  and 
dignity  to  their  posterity.^  In  England,  the  title  of  vis- 
count was  first  conferred  upon  John  Beaumont,  Viscount 
Beaumont,  by  Henry  6,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign ;  and  a  place  was  assigned  to  him  in  Parliament,  the 
council,  and  other  assemblies,  above  all  the  barons.^  The 
French  origin  of  this  dignity  was  exemplified  immediately 
aft;erwards  by  the  grant  of  the  viscounty  of  Beaumont,  in 
France,  to  the  same  person,  by  King  Henry,  who  then 
styled  himself  king  of  France  and  England.  The  rank  and 
precedence  of  a  viscount  were  more  distinctly  defined  by 

'  Seld.  Tit.  Hon.  part  2,  b.  2.  ^3  Bep.  on  Dignity  of  the  Peerage,  66. 

'  Seld.  Tit.  of  Hon.  part  2,  8. 19.    *  Seld,  Tit  of  Hon.  part  2,  s.  30. 
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patent,  in  tlie  2dd  of  Henry  6,  to  be  above  the  heirs  and 
sons  of  earls,  and  immediately  after  the  earls  themselves. 

Barons  are  often  mentioned  in  the  councils  of  the  Saxon  Barons, 
kings,  and  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  classed 
with  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  earls;  but  the  name 
bore  different  significations,  and  no  distinct  dignity  was 
annexed  to  it,  as  in  later  times.  After  the  Conquest  every 
dignity  was  attached  to  the  possession  of  lands,  which 
were  held  immediately  of  the  king,  subject  to  feudal  ser- 
vices. The  lands  which  were  granted  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  his  followers  descended  to  their  posterity, 
who,  by  virtue  of  the  baronies  held  by  them,  were  ennobled 
by  the  dignity  of  baron.  By  the  feudal  system,  every 
tenant  was  bound  to  attend  the  court  of  his  immediate 
superior,  and  hence  the  barons,  being  tenants  in  capite  of 
the  king,  were  entitled  to  attend  the  king's  court  or  coun- 
cil ;  but,  although  their  presence  at  the  king*s  council  was 
part  of  the  conditions  of  their  tenure,  they  received  writs 
of  summons  from  the  king,  when  their  attendance  was  re- 
quired. At  length,  when  the  lands  became  subdivided,  and 
the  king's  tenants  were  consequently  more  numerous  and 
poor,  they  were  separated  into  greater  and  lesser  barons ; 
of  whom  the  former  continued  to  receive  particular  writs 
of  suDunons  from  the  king,  and  the  latter  only  a  general 
summons  through  the  sheriffs.  The  feudal  tenure  of  the 
baronies  afteiwards  became  unnecessary  to  create  the  dig- 
nity of  a  baron,  and  the  king's  writ  or  patent  alone  con- 
ferred the  dignity  and  the  seat  in  Parliament.  The  con- 
dition of  the  lesser  barons,  after  theii*  separation  from  their 
more  powerful  brethren,  will  be  presently  explained. 

On  the  union  of  Scotland,  in  1707,  the  Scottish  peers  Bepreeentative 
were  not  admitted,  as  a  class,  to  seats  in  the  British  Par-  land, 
liament;  but  they  elect,  for  each  ParUament,  sixteen  repre- 
sentatives from  their  own  body ;  who  must  be  descended 
from  ancestors  who  were  peers  at  the  time  of  the  union. 
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And  Ireland.  Under  the  Act  for  the  legislative  union  with  Ireland, 

which  came  into  operation  in  1801|  the  Irish  peers  elect 
twenty-eight  representatives  for  life  from  the  peerage  of 
Ireland.  The  power  of  the  queen  to  add  to  the  number 
of  Irish  peers  is  subject  to  limitation:  she  may  make 
promotions  in  the  peerage  at  all  times ;  but  she  can  only 
create  a  new  Irish  peer  whenever  three  of  the  peerages  of 
Ireland^  which  were  in  existence,  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
have  become  extinct.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  the 
number  of  Irish  peers— exclusive  of  those  holding  any 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  entitles  them  to  an 
hereditary  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords — should  be  reduced 
to  one  hundred;  then  one  new  Irish  peerage  may  be  created 
as  often  as  one  becomes  extinct,  or  whenever  an  Irish 
peer  becomes  entitled,  by  descent  or  creation,  to  an  here- 
ditary seat  in  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  that  article  of  union  being  to  keep  up  the 
Irish  peerage  to  the  number  of  one  hundred.^ 

These,  then,  are  the  component  parts  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  whom  all  peers  and  lords  of  Parliament,  what- 
ever may  be  their  title,  have  equal  voice  in  Parliament ; 
but  none  are  permitted  to  sit  in  the  house  until  they  are 
twenty-one  years  of  age.* 
Lords  spiritnal  The  two  estates  of  lords  spiritual  and  lords  temporal, 
fonn  onebc^y.   ^^^^  constituted,  may  originally  have  had  an  equal  voice  in 

all  matters  deliberated  upon,  and  had  separate  places  for 
their  discussion ;  but  at  a  very  early  period  they  are  found 
to  constitute  one  assembly ;  and,  for  many  centuries  past, 
though  retaining  their  distinct  character  and  denomina- 
tions, they  have  been,  practically,  but  one  estate  of  the 
realm.  Thus  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  Ist  Elizabeth,  c.  2, 
was  passed  by  the  queen,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons ;  for  all  the  lords  spiritual  dissented,  and  their  names 
were  omifted  from  the  Act.    The  lords  temporal  are  the 

1  Fourth  art.  of  Unioa.  *  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  93. 
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hereditary  peers  of  the  realm^  but  the  bishops  are  only 
lords  of  Parliament.^  Their  votes  are  intermixed,  and  the 
joint  majority  of  the  members  of  both  estates  determine 
every  question ;  but  they  sit  apart,  on  separate  benches, 
the  place  assigned  to  the  lords  spiritual  being  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne. 

The  House  of  Lords,  in  the  aggregate,  is  now  composed 
of  429  members,  who  are  distributed  in  their  different 
classes,  in  the  following  manner : 

Lords  Spiritual  : 

2  archbishops  (Canterbmy  and  York). 
24  English  bishops. 
4  Irish  representative  bishops. 

Total     80 

Lords  Tbmporal  : 

2  dukes  of  the  blood  royal. 
20  dukes. 

20  marquesses. 
116  earls. 

21  viscounts. 
207  barons. 

16  representative  peers  of  Scotland. 
28  representative  peers  of  Ireland. 

Total  429 

III.  The  last  estate  is  that  of  the  Commons^  or  knights,  jjj  --  ^^^ 
citizens,  and  burgesses.  The  date  of  their  admission  to  a  mons. 
place  in  the  l^slature  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy 
among  historians  and  constitutional  writers;  of  whom  some 
have  traced  their  claims  up  to  the  Saxon  period,  while 
othei*s  deny  them  any  share  in  the  government  until  long 
after  the  Conquest.  Without  entering  minutely  upon  a 
subject,  which,  although  of  the  deepest  interest,  is  no 
longer  of  constitutional   import,   a  brief  statement  will 

'  See  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  44.  "  It  would  be  resolved  what  privilege  noble- 
men and  peers  have,  betwixt  which  this  difference  in  to  be  observed,  that 
bishops  are  only  lords  of  Parliament,  bat  not  peers,  for  they  are  not  of 
tryal  by  noUllty." 
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serye  to  unfold  the  ancient  character  of  the  House  of 
CommonSy  and  to  render  its  present  constitution  the  more 
intelUgible. 

It  is  agreed  by  many  writers  of  learning  and  autho- 
rity, that  the  commons  formed  part  of  the  great  synods 
or  councils  before  the  Conquest ;  but  how  they  were  sum- 
monedy  and  what  degree  of  power  they  possessed,  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  and  obscurity.  Under  the  Saxon  kings 
the  forms  of  local  government  were  undoubtedly  popular. 
The  shire-gemote  was  a  kind  of  county  Parliament,  over 
which  the  ealdorman,  or  earl  of  the  shire  (being  himself 
elected  to  that  office  by  the  freeholders)  presided,  with  the 
bishop,  the  shire-gerieve  (or  sheriff),  and  the  assessors 
appointed  to  assist  their  deliberations  upon  points  of  law. 
A  shire^emote  was  held  twice  a-year  in  every  county, 
when  the  magistrates,  thanes,  and  abbots,  with  all  the 
clergy  and  landholders,  were  obUged  to  be  present ;  and  a 
variety  of  business  was  transacted;  but  the  proceedings  of 
these  assemblies  generally  partook  more  of  the  character 
of  a  court  of  justice,  than  of  a  l^slative  body. 

That  the  wittena-gemote,  or  national  council,  was  of  an 
equally  popular  constitution  with  the  shire-gemote  is  not 
so  certain.  If  the  smaller  proprietors  T>f  land  were  not 
actually  disqualified  by  law  from  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings; yet  their  poverty  and  the  distance  of  the  council 
from  their  homes,  must  generally  have  prevented  them 
from  attending.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were 
represented  by  their  tithing-men,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  by  their  chief  magistrates;  but  notwithstanding 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  which  have  been  devoted  to 
the  inquiry,  no  system  of  political  representation  can  be 
traced  back  to  that  time.  In  the  absence  of  any  such 
trace,  however,  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  says,  that 


'^  After  many  years'  consideration  of  the  question,  he  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  wittena-gemote  very  much  re- 
sembled our  present  Parliament  in  the  orders  and  persons  that 
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composed  it ;  and  that  the  memhert  who  attended  as  representatives 
were  chosen  by  classes  analogous  to  those  who  now  possess  the 
elective  franchise."  * 

He  considers  it 

^  Incumbent  on  the  historical  antiquary  to  show,  not  when  the 
people  acceded  to  the  wittena-gemotes,  but  when,  if  ever,  they 
were  divested  of  the  right  of  attendiog  them,"  as  the  German 
national  councils,  from  which  this  Saxon  institution  derived  its 
origin,  were  attended  by  all  the  people ;  and  he  argues  that  **  the 
total  absence  of  any  document  or  date  of  the  origin  of  the  election 
of  representatives  by  the  freeholders  of  coimties,  is  the  strongest 
proof  we  can  have  that  the  custom  has  been  immemorial,  and  long 
preceded  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  facts  that  such  representa- 
tives have  been  always  called  knights  of  the  shire,  and  that  milites, 
or  an  order  like  those  afterwards  termed  knights,  were  part  of  the 
wittena-gemote,  befriend  this  deduction."  * 

That  the  people  were  frequently  present  at  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  wittena-gemote,  and  that  the  authority  of 
their  name  was  used,  appears  from  many  records;  but 
whether  as  witnesses  (in  which  capacity  they  are  some- 
times spoken  of)>  or  because  their  presence  was  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  laws,  cannot  now  be  established.  In  the 
reign  of  Ethelwolf,  a.  d.  855,  a  great  council  was  held  at 
Winchester,  in  which  a  tenth,  from  the  whole  nation,  was 
given  to  the  church  by  "the  king,  the  barons,  and  the 
people  in  an  infinite  multitude;"  but  the  nobles  only  signed 
the  law.'  A  "  copious  multitude  of  people,  with  many 
knights,"  are  also  said  to  have  attended  a  similar  council 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Canute,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  people  took  any  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, except  as  spectators.  In  Edward  the  Confessor*s 
law  DeApibus  a  tenth  is  confirmed  to  the  church  "by  the 
king,  the  barons,  and  the  people ;"  but  in  other  laws  of 
the  same  king,  the  whole  authority  of  the  state  is  declared 
to  be  vested  in  the  king,  acting  with  the  advice  of  his 
barons. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  position  of  the  people  The  Conquest. 

>  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  toI.  ilL  p.  180. 

•  lb.  p.  184.  »  Ingulfhd,  p.  863. 
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in  the  Saxon  government,  the  Conquest,  and  the  strictly 
feudal  character  of  the  Norman  institutions,  must  have 
brought  them  completely  under  the  subjection  of  their 
feudal  superiors.  From  the  haughty  character  of  the 
Norman  barons,  and  the  helpless  condition  of  a  conquered 
people,  it  is  probable  that  the  commonalty,  as  a  class, 
were  not  admitted  to  any  share  in  the  national  councils 
until  some  time  after  the  Conquest,  but  were  bound  by 
the  acts  of  their  feudal  lords;  and  that  the  Norman 
councils  were  formed  exclusively  of  the  spiritual  lords,  and 
of  the  tenants  in  chief  of  the  Crown,  who  held  by  military 
service.  * 

This  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  pecuUar  character  of 
feudal  institutions,  which  made  the  revenue  of  the  early 
Gorman  kings  independent  of  the  people.  As  feudal 
superiors  they  were  entitled  to  receive  various  services, 
ren^,  alid  fines,  fit>m  their  tenants,  who  held  under  them 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom.  These  sources  of  revenue 
were  augmented  by  pecuniary  commutations  of  feudal 
services,  and  by  customs  levied  upon  corporate  towns,  in 
return  for  commercial  privileges,  which  were,  firom  time  to 
time,  conceded  to  them.  Wars  were  the  principal  causes 
of  expense,  when  it  was  natural  for  kings  to  seek  the 
advice  of  the  chief  barons,  upon  whose  military  services 
they  depended.  Nor  had  they  any  interest  in  consulting 
the  people,  firom  whom  they  had  no  taxes  to  demand,  and 
whose  personal  services  in  war  were  already  due  to  their 
feudal  lords.  In  the  absence  of  any  distinct  evidence,  it  is 
not,  therefore,  probable  that  the  Norman  kings  should 
have  summoned  representatives  of  the  people  until  these 
sources  of  revenue  had  failed,  and  the  commonalty  had 
become  more  wealthy. 
Knights  of  the      Consistently  with  the  feudal  character  of  the  Norman 

councils,  the  first  knights  of  the  shire  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  lesser  barons,  who,  though  still  summoned 

^  Ri'p.  Digoity  of  Peerage,  34. 
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to  Parliament,  gradually  forbore  to  attend,  and  selected 
some  of  the  richest  and  most  influential  of  their  body  to 
represent  them.  The  words  of  the  charter  of  King  John 
favour  this  position;  for  it  is  there  promised  that  the 
greater  barons  shall  be  summoned  personally  by  letters 
from  the  king,  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief  under  the 
Crown,  by  the  sheriff  and  baiUffs.  The  summons  to  the 
lesser  barons  being  thus  only  general,  no  peculiar  ob- 
ligation of  personal  attendance  was  imposed ;  and,  as  their 
numbers  increased,  and  their  wealth  was  subdivided,  they 
were  naturally  reluctant  to  incur  the  chai^  of  distant 
joumies,  and  the  mortification  of  being  held  in  slight 
esteem  by  the  greater  barons.  This  position  receives  con* 
firmation  from  the  ancient  law  of  Scotland,^  in  which  the 
small  barons  and  free  tenants  were  classed  together,  and 
jointly  required  to  send  representatives.  To  the  tenants  citizens  and 
in  chief  by  knight's  service  were  added,  from  time  to  time,  ^^ 
the  representatives  of  the  richer  cities  and  boroughs ;  and 
this  addition  to  the  legislature  may  be  regarded  as  the 
origin  of  the  commons,  as  a  distinct  estate  of  the  realm  in 
Parliament. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  these  important  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  Parliament  occurred,  for  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  commons  in  any  of  the  early  records 
after  the  Conquest.  William  the  First,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  summoned,  by  the  advice  of  his  barons,  a  council 
of  noble  and  wise  men,  learned  in  the  law  of  England,  and 
twelve  were  returned  out  of  every  county  to  show  what 
the  customs  of  the  kingdom  were ;  *  but  this  assembly  bore 
little  resemblance  to  a  legal  summons  of  the  commonalty, 
as  an  estate  of  the  realm. 

After  this  the  laws  and  chaiters  of  William  and  his 
immediate  successors,  constantly  mention  councils  of 
bishops,  abbots,  barons,  and  the  chief  persons  of  the 
kingdom,  but  are  silent  as  to  the  commons.    But  in  the 

>  1487,  c.  108.  '  Hofeden,  348. 
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22(1  year  of  Henry  2  (a.d.  IITO),  Benedict  Abbas  relates, 
that  about  the  feast  of  St.  Paul,  the  king  came  to  Norths 
ampton,  and  there  held  a  great  council  concerning  the  sta- 
tutes of  his  realm,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops,  eark,  and 
barons  of  his  dominions,  and  with  the  advice  of  his  knights 
and  men.  This  is  the  first  chronicle  which  appears  to 
include  the  commons  in  the  national  councils;  but  it 
would  be  too  vague  to  elucidate  the  inquiry,  even  if  its 
authority  were  of  a  higher  order.  And  again,  in  the 
15th  of  King  John  (a.d.  1213),  a  writ  was  directed  to  the 
sheriff  of  each  coimty,  ^*  to  send  four^discreet  knights  to 
confer  with  us  concernii^  the  affstirs  of  our  kingdom ; " 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  they  were  elected  by  the 
county  or  picked,  at  pleasure,  by  the  sheriff.^ 
Magna  Charta  ^^^  years  afterwards,  the  great  charter  of  Kii^  John 
of  King  John,     threw  a  light  upon  the  constitution  of  ParUament  which  no 

earlier  record  had  done ;  but  even  there  the  origin  of  the 
representative  system  is  left  in  obscurity.  It  reserves  to 
the  city  of  London,  and  to  all  other  cities,  boroughs,  and 
towns,  and  to  tlie  cinque  ports  and  other  ports,  all  theii* 
ancient  liberties  and  free  customs.  But  whether  the  sum- 
mons to  Parliament  which  is  there  promised  was  then 
first  instituted,  or  whether  it  was  an  ancient  privilege  con- 
firmed and  guaranteed  for  the  future,  the  words  of  the 
charter  do  not  sufficiently  explain.  From  this  time,  how- 
ever, may  be  clearly  traced  the  existence  of  a  Parliament 

similar  to  that  which  has  continued  to  our  own  days. 

*^  The  main  constitution  of  Parliament,  as  it  now  stands/'  says 
Blackstone,  "  was  marked  out  so  long  ago  as  the  seventeenth  year 
of  King  John,  a.d.  1215,  in  the  great  charter  granted  by  that 
prince,  wherein  he  promises  to  summon  all  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  and  greater  barons  personally,  and  all  other  tenants 
in  chief  under  the  Grown  by  the  sheriff  and  bailiffs,  to  meet  at  a 
certain  place,  with  forty  days'  notice,  to  assess  aids  and  scutages 
when  necessary." 

Notwithstanding  the  distinctness  of  this  promise,  the 
charters  of  Henry  3,  omitted  the  engagement  to  summon  the 

■  8  Prynne's  Register,  1& 
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• 

tenants  in  chief  by  the  sheriff  and  bailiffs ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  were  summoned  or  not^  in  the  early  part  of  that 
reign.  But  a  writ  of  the  38th  year  (a.d.  1254)  is  extant, 
which  involves  the  principle  of  representation  more  distinctly 
than  any  previous  writ  or  charter.  It  requires  the  sheriff  of 
each  county  to  cause  to  come  before  the  king's  council  two 
good  and  discreet  knights  of  his  county,  whom  the  men  of 
the  county  shall  have  chosen  for  this  purpose,  in  the  stead  of 
all  and  each  of  them,  to  consider,  along  with  the  knights 
of  other  counties,  what  aid  they  will  grant  the  king."^ 
This,  however,  was  for  a  particular  occasion  only ;  and  to 
appear  before  the  council  is  not  to  vote  as  an  estate  of  the 
realm.  Nevertheless,  representation  of  some  kind  then 
existed,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  early  the 
people  had  a  share  in  granting  subsidies.  Another  writ  in 
1261  directs  the  sheriffs  to  cause  knights  to  repair,  from  each 
county,  to  the  king  at  Windsor.*  At  length,  in  the  49th 
Henry  3  (a.d.  1265),  writs  were  issued  to  the  sheriffs  by 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  directing  them  to  re- 
turn two  knights  for  each  county,  and  two  citizens  or  bur- 
gesses for  every  city  and  borough;  and  from  this  time  may  be 
clearly  dated  the  recognition  of  the  commons,  as  an  estate 
of  the  realm  in  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not 
afterwards  summoned  without  intermission ;  but  there  is 
evidence  to  prove  that  they  were  repeatedly  assembled  by 
Edw.  1,  especially  in  the  11th,  the  22d  and  23d  years  of 
his  reign.'  Passing  over  less  prominent  records  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  commons  in  the  government,  the  statute  of 
the  25th  Edw.  1,  ^'  De  tallagio  non  concedendo,"  must  not 
be  overlooked.     It  was  there  declared  that 

''  No  tallage  or  aid  shall  be  taken  or  levied  by  us  or  our  heirs  in 
our  realm,  without  the  good  will  and  assent  of  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other  freemen  of 
the  land." 

This  statute  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  commons  to 

>  2  Prynne's  Register,  p.  S3.  '  lb.  S7. 

'  See  Table  of  Writs,  Rep.  Dig.  Peerage,  480. 
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tax  themselves ;  and  a  few  years  later  a  general  power  of 
legislation  was  also  recognised  as  inherent  in  them.  A  sta- 
tute passed  in  the  16th  Edw.  2  (1322),  which  declares  that 
*'  The  matters  to  be  established  for  the  estate  of  the  king  and  of 
his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate  of  the  realm  and  of  the  people,  should 
be  treated,  accorded,  and  established  in  Parliament,  by  the  king 
and  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the  com- 
monalty of  the  realm,  according  as  had  been  be/are  accustomed" 

In  reference  to  this  statute  Mr.  Hallam  justly  observes, 

^*  that  it  not  only  estabUshes  by  a  legislative  declaration 

the  present  constitution  of  Parliament;  but  recdgnises  it  as 

already  standing  upon  a  custom  of  some  length  of  time."  ^ 

Lords  and  Com-       So  far  the   constituent  parts   of  Parliament  may  be 

sat  in  oo«      ^  traced ;  and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  originally  sat 

chamber.  together  in  one  chamber.     When  the  lesser  barons  began 

to  secede  from  personal  attendance,  as  a  body,  and  to  send 
representatives,  they  continued  to  sit  with  the  greater 
barons  as  before :  but  when  they  were  joined  by  the 
citizens  and  burgesses,  who,  by  reason  of  their  order,  had 
no  claim  to  sit  with  the  barons,  it  is  natural  that  the  two 
classes  of  representatives  s&ould  have  consulted  together, 
although  they  continued  to  sit  in  the  same  chamber  as  the 
lords.  The  ancient  treatise,  **  Be  modo  tenendi  Parliamen- 
tum,"  if  of  unquestioned  authority,  would  be  conclusive  of 
the  fact  that  the  three  estates  ordinarily  sat  together ;  but 
that  when  any  difficult  and  doubtful  case  of  peace  or  war 
arose,  each  estate  sat  separately,  by  direction  of  the  king. 
But  this  work  can  claim  no  higher  antiquity  than  the 
reign  of  Richard  2,  and  its  authority  is  only  useful  so  far 
as  it  may  be  evidence  of  tradition,  believed  and  relied  on 
at  that  period.  Misled  by  its  supposed  authenticity.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  and  Elsynge  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
as  there  stated ;  and  the  former  alleged  that  he  had  seen  a 
recoi-d  of  the  30th  Henry  1  (1130),  of  the  degrees  and 
seats  of  the  lords  and  commons  as  one  body ;  and  that  the 
separation  took  place  at  the  desire  of  the  commons.^ 

>  1  Const.  Hist.  p.  5.  *  13  HowelPs  St.  Trials,  1130. 
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The  union  of  the  two  Houses  is  sometimes  deduced 
from  the  supposed  absence  of  a  speaker  of  the  commons 
in  early  times ;  but  Sir  Edwai-d  Coke  is  in  error  when  he 
infers  that  the  commons  had  no  speaker  so  late  as  the 
28th  of  Edw.  1;^  for  in  the  44th  of  Henry  3,  Peter  de 
Montfort  signed  and  sealed  an  answer  of  the  Parliament 
to  Pope  Alexander,  after  the  lords,  ''  vice  totius  com- 
munitatis."*  Nor  can  any  decided  opinion  be  formed  from 
the  fact  of  speakers  of  the  conmions  not  having  been 
mentioned  in  earlier  times;  for  if  they  consulted  apart 
from  the  lords,  a  speaker  would  have  been  as  necessary 
to  preside  over  their  deliberations,  as  when  a  more  com- 
plete separation  ensued. 

It  appears  from  several  entries  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament 
in  the  early  pai*t  of  the  reign  of  Edward  3,  that  after  the 
cause  of  summons  had  been  declared  by  the  king  to  the 
three  estates  collectively;  the  prelates  with  the  clergy  con- 
sulted by  themselves;  the  earls  and  barons  by  themselves, 
and  the  commons  by  themselves;  and  that  they  all  de- 
livered their  joint  answer  to  the  king.* 

The  inquiry,  however,  is  of  little  moment,  for  whether 
the  commons  sat  with  the  lords  in  a  distinct  part  of  the 
same  chamber,  or  in  separate  houses  as  at  present,  it  can 
scarcely  be  contended  that,  at  any  time  after  the  admis- 
sion of  the  citizens  and  burgesses,  the  commons  intermixed 
with  the  lords,  in  their  votes,  as  one  assembly.  Their  chief 
business  was  the  voting  of  subsidies,  and  the  bishops 
granted  one  subsidy,  the  lords  temporal  another,  and  the 
commons  again,  a  separate  subsidy  for  themselves.  The 
commons  could  not  have  had  a  voice  in  the  grants  of  the 
other  estates ;  and  although  the  authority  of  their  name 
was  constantly  used  in  the  sanction  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
they  ordinarily  appeared  as  petitioners.  In  that  character 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  they  could  have  voted  with  the 
lords;  and  it  is  well  known  that  down  to  the  reign  of 

'  4th  Inst  2.  *  Elsynge,  166. 

•  Rot.  Pari.  6  &  6  Edw.  8.     4  Inst.  2.    EUynge,  102. 
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When  lepa- 
rated. 


Their  practical 
union  at  pre- 
sent. 


Henry  6,  no  laws  were  actually  written  and  enacted  until 
after  the  Parliament. 

Various  dates  have  been  assigned  for  the  formal  separa- 
tion of  the  two  houses,  some  as  early  as  the  49th  Henry  3,^ 
and  others  so  late  as  the  17th  Edward  3 ;'  but  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  often  sat  apart  for  deliberation ;  particular 
instances  in  which  they  met  in  different  places,  will  not 
determine  whether  their  separation,  at  those  times,  was 
temporary  or  permanent.  When  the  commons  deliberated 
apart,  they  sat  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster, and  they  continued  their  sittings  in  that  place, 
after  their  final  separation.' 

Whenever  this  separation  may  have  been  effected,  it 
produced  but  Uttle  practical  change  in  the  uninterrupted 
custom  of  Parliament.  The  causes  of  summons  are  still 
declared  by  the  Crown  to  the  lords  and  commons  as- 
sembled in  one  house ;  the  two  houses  deliberate  in  sepa- 
rate chambers,  but  under  one  roof;  they  communicate 
with  each  other  by  message  and  conference;  they  agree 
in  resolutions  and  in  making  laws,  and  their  joint  determi- 
nation is  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the  Crown.  They 
are  separated,  indeed,  but  in  legislation  they  are  practi- 
cally one  assembly,  as  much  as  if  they  sat  in  one  chamber, 
and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  communicated  their 
separate  votes. 

To  return  to  the  commons,  without  reference  to  their 
dS^iwTtimefc  political  influence,  or  the    manner  of  their   sitting;   it 

has  been  seen  that  knights  of  the  shire,  or  representa- 
tives of  counties ;  citizens,  or  representatives  of  cities ; 
and  burgesses,  or  representatives  of  boroughs,  were  dis- 
tinctly summoned  to  attend  Parliament  in  the  49th  year 
of  Henry  3.  What  the  number  was  at  that  time  does  not 
appear,  but  it  has  since  varied  greatly  at  different  periods. 
In  addition  to  those  boroughs  which  appear  from  the  first 
to  have  returned  burgesses  to  Parliament,  many  othei*s 

'  Per  Lord  Ellenboroagh,  in  Burdett  v.  Abbot. 

*  2  Carte's  Hist.  451.  >  Elsynge,  104. 
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had  that  privilege  conferred  upon  them  by  charter,  or  by 
statute  in  succeeding  reigns ;  while  some  were  discharged 
from  what  they  considered  a  heavy  burthen, — the  expense 
of  maintaining  their  members.  In  the  time  of  Edward  3, 
4«.  a  day  were  allowed  to  a  knight  of  the  shire,  and  2$.  to  Wages  of  mem- 
a  citizen  or  burgess  ;^  and  this  charge  was,  in  the  case  of 
poor  and  small  communities,  too  great  an  evil  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  possible  benefit  of  representation.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  6,  there  were  not  more  than  300  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  legislature  added  27  for 
Wales*  and  four  for  the  county  and  city  of  Chester,*  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  8 ;  and  four  for  the  county  and  city  of 
Durham  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2;*  while  180  new  mem- 
bers were  added  by  royal  charter  between  the  reigns  of 
Henry  8  and  Charles  2.^ 

Forty-five  members  were  assimed  to  Scotland,  as  her  Union  o^ 

.  tT.  .       Tfc      .  Scotland  and 

proportion  of  members  in  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  Ireland, 
union  of  that  kingdom  with  England;'  and  100  to  Ireland 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  on  incor- 
porating her  parliament  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom* 
These  successive  additions  brought  the  number  to  6bS, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  alterations  effected  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  elective  franchise  by  the  Reform  Acts  in 
1832,  remains  the  same  to  the  present  day. 

To  explain  fully  these  alterations  would  far  exceed  the  Bepresentatives 

_^__________^_^________________________________^__________  as  established 

by  the  Reform 
>  4  Inst  16.  *  27  Hen.  8,  c.  86.  *  34  Hen.  8,  c  13.       Acts. 

*  25  Car.  2,  c.  0.  *  Cbri8tian*8  Notes  to  Blackstone. 

'  The  election  of  representatives  by  the  freeholders  in  Scotland  had  been 
recognised  by  the  statute  law  so  fiir  back  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  By  Act 
1425,  c.  52,  all  freeholders  are  required  to  give  personal  attendance  in  Par- 
liament, and  not  by  a  procurator ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  representa- 
tion was  then  the  custom.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  restrain  it  by  law,  for  two 
years  afterwards  it  was  authorised,  and  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  defined.  By  Act  1427,  c.  102,  it  was  declared,  "  that  the  smaU 
barons  and  free  tenants  need  not  come  to  parliaments ;  prof ided  that,  at  the 
head  court  of  every  sheriffdom,  two  or  more  wise  men  be  chosen,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  shire,  who  shall  have  power  to  heai*,  treat,  and  finally  to 
determine  all  causes  laid  before  Parliament;  and  to  chuse  a  speaker,  who 
shall  propone  all  and  sundry  needs  and  causes  pertaining  to  the  commons  in 
Parliament" 

C3 
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limits  of  an  introduction,  and  is  not  within  the  design  of 
this  work ;  but  a  brief  outline  of  them  cannot  be  altogether 
omitted. 
^^1  w  ^'*°^  '^^  object  of  the  English  Act,  as  stated  in  the  preamble, 

was  to  correct  divers  abuses  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
choice  of  members ;  to  deprive  many  inconsiderable  places 
of  the  right  of  returning  members;  to  grant  such  privilege 
to  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  towns;  to  increase  the 
number  of  knights  of  the  shire ;  to  extend  the  elective 
franchise  to  many  of  his  majesty's  subjects  who  have  not 
heretofore  enjoyed  the  same,  and  to  diminish  the  expense  of 
elections.  To  effect  these  changes,  56  boroughs  in  England 
and  Wales  were  entirely  disfranchised,  and  30  others,  which 
had  previously  returned  two  members,  were  entitled  to 
send  only  one;  22  new  boroughs  were  created,  each  to 
return  two ;  and  20  more,  to  each  of  which  one  only  was 
given.  Several  small  boroughs  in  Wales  were  united  for 
the  pui^pose  of  contributing  to  return  a  member. 

The  result  of  these  and  other  local  arrangements,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  describe,  is  as  follows  : — The  city  of 
Jjondon  having  the  privilege  of  returning  four  members ; 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  133  cities 
and  boroughs,  returning  each  two  members ;  and  67  bo- 
roughs, returning  each  one  member,  jointly  contribute  341 
citizens  and  burgesses  altogether  for  England  and  Wales.  ^ 

Several  of  the  counties  were  divided  into  electoral 
districts  or  divisions,  by  which  the  number  of  knights  of 
the  shire  was  increased. 

The  county  of  York  has  two  members  for  each 


of  the  three  ridings          -        _        . 

6 

26  counties  have    -    4  members  each 

-     104 

7           „         -      -    3          „ 

-       21 

^           >>         "      "     2           „ 

-       18 

10            „          -       -     1            „ 

-       10 

159 

1  The  memben  for  the  two  imiversities  are  deDominated  **  bnrgeBses/'  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Cinque  Ports  are  styled  barons. 
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The  number  of  members  for  Scotland  was  increased  by  For  Scotland. 
the  Scotch  Reform  Act  from  45  to  53 ;  30  of  whom  are 
commissioners  of  shires^  and  23  conmiissioners  of  bui^hs^ 
representing  towns^  burghs^  or  districts  of  small  burghb. 

By  the  Irish  Reform  Act  the  number  of  representatives  And  Ireland. 
of  that  country  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  increased 
from  100  to  105 ;  64  being  for  counties,  39  for  cities  and 
boroughs,  and  two  for  the  University  of  Dublin. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  entire  representation 
of  the  three  kingdoms  now  composing  the  House  of 
Commons  : 

England  and  Wales. 
159  knights  of  shires. 
341  citizens  and  burgesses. 

Total  -  500 

Scotland. 
30  commissioners  of  shires. 
23  commissioners  of  burghs. 


Total    -  53 

Ireland. 
64  knights  of  shires. 
41  citizens  and  burgesses. 


Total    -  105 

Total  of  the  United  Kingdom,  658. 

The  classes  of  persons  by  whom  these  representatives  ConstitQency 
are  elected  may  be  described,  generally,  in  few  words,  if  ^unUes. 
the  legal  questions  connected  with  the  franchise,  which 
are  both  numerous  and  intricate,  be  avoided.  To  begin 
with  the  English  counties.  Before  the  8th  of  Henry  6 
all  freeholders  had  a  right  to  vote  (or,  as  is  affirmed  by 
some,  all  freemen);  but  by  a  statute  passed  in  that  year 
(c.  7)  the  right  was  limited  to  "  people  dwelling  and  resi- 
dent in  the  same  counties,  whereof  every  one  of  them  shall 
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Of  cities  and 
boroughs. 


Begistratioo. 


have  free  land  or  tenement  to  the  value  of  40 «.  by  the 
year,  at  the  least,  above  all  charges."  By  the  Reform 
Act  every  person,  being  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any 
legal  incapacity,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  was  seised  for  his  own  life,  or  the  life  of  another,  or 
for  any  lives  whatever,  of  a  40  <•  freehold ;  or  who  may  be 
seised  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  provided  he 
be  in  actual  and  band  fide  occupation;  or  who  may  come 
into  such  freehold  estate  by  mariiage,  marriage  settlement, 
devise,  or  promotion  to  any  benefice  or  office,  is  still  en- 
titled to  vote  as  a  freeholder ;  but  any  person  not  included 
in  these  classes  acquiring  a  freehold  subsequently  to  the 
Act,  is  only  entitled  when  it  shall  be  ''  to  him  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  not  less  than  10/.  above  all  rents  and 
charges  payable  out  of,  or  in  respect  of  the  same."  Copy- 
holders having  an  estate  of  lOZ.  a  year;  leaseholders  of 
land  of  that  value  whose  leases  were  originally  granted  for 
60  years ;  leaseholders  of  60/.,  with  20  years'  leases;  and 
tenants  at  will  occupying  lands  or  tenements  paying  a 
rent  of  not  less  than  50/.  a  year,  had  the  right  of  voting 
conferred  by  the  Reform  Act. 

In  cities  and  boroughs  the  right  of  voting  formerly  varied, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  in  each.  With  certain 
modifications  many  of  these  ancient  rights  were  retained 
by  the  Reform  Act,  as  that  of  freemen,  and  other  corpo- 
rate qualifications;  and  the  occupiers  of  houses  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  10/.  were  added  to  the  old  constituencies. 

From  whatever  right  these  various  classes  of  persons 
claim  to  vote,  either  for  counties  or  for  cities  and  boroughs, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  be  registered  in  lists  pre- 
pai*ed  by  the  overseers  of  each  parish;  and  on  certain 
days  courts  are  held,  by  barristers  appointed  by  the  judges 
for  that  purpose,  to  revise  these  lists ;  when  objections  may 
be  made  to  any  name  inserted  by  the  overseers,  and  if 
held  to  be  sufficient,  the  name  is  struck  off  the  Ust.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  claimant  will  then  have  no  right  to  vote 
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at  any  ensuing  election  until  he  shall  have  succeeded^  at 
subsequent  registrations,  in  establishing  his  claim :  but  on 
points  of  law  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  from  the  decisions  of  revising  barristers  ;^  and  the 
register  is  corrected  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of 
that  court. 

The  Scotch  Reform  Act*  reserved  the  rights  of  all  per-  in  Scotland, 
sons  then  on  the  roll  of  freeholders  of  any  shire,  or  who 
were  entitled  to  be  put  upon  it,  and  extended  the  franchise 
to  all  owners  of  property  of  the  clear  yeai*ly  value  of  lOZ,, 
and  to  certain  classes  of  leaseholders.  In  cities,  towns, 
and  burghs,  the  Act  substituted  a  10/.  household  franchise 
for  the  system  of  electing  members  by  the  town  councils, 
which  had  previously  existed.  The  lists  of  claimants 
are  made  up  in  shires  by  the  schoolmasters  of  each  parish, 
and  in  burghs  by  the  town  clerks ;  and  the  claims  and 
objections  are  heard  and  determined  by  the  sheriffs. 

In  Ireland  the  electors  for  counties,  as  settled  by  the  in  Ireland. 
Reform  Act  for  that  country,'  consist  of  60 L  freeholders; 
20  /•  and  10  /.  freeholders  and  leaseholders,  and  rentchargers. 
In  cities  and  counties  of  towns,  in  addition  to  the  county 
constituencies,  there  are  40  «.  freeholders,  lOZ.  leaseholders, 
and  freemen.  In  boroughs  there  are  freeholders,  freemen, 
10/.  householders,  and  a  few  6/.  householders,  whose  rights 
existed  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Claims  and  objec- 
tions are  determined  by  the  assistant  barristei-s  at  special 
sessions. 

It  has  not  been  attempted  to  explain,  in  detail,  all  the  Qaaiiflcation  of 
distinctions  of  the  elective  franchise ;  neither  is  it  proposed  ^°*^"* 
to  state  all  the  grounds  upon  which  persons  may  be  dis- 
qualified from  voting.  Aliens,  persons  under  21  years  of 
age,  of  unsound  mind,  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  or 
convicted  of  certain  offences,  are  incapable  of  voting. 
Many  officers,  also,  who  are  concerned  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  are  disqualified. 

>  See2&3WiU.4,c45,and6&7  Vietc.18. 

•  2  &  3  Wni.  4,  c.  66.  »  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  88. 
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Property  qixall-      To  be  eligible  as  a  member  for  any  place  in  England  or 
m^ber^  Ireland,  a  person  must  possess  the  property  qualification 

required  by  the  Act  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  48 ;  viz.,  to  be  a  knight 
of  the  shire,  he  must  be  entitled,  for  his  own  use  and 
benefit,  to  real  or  personal  property,  or  both  together,  to 
the  amount  of  600 1,  a  year ;  and  to  be  a  citizen  or  burgess, 
he  must  be  entitled  to  one*half  the  amount  of  that  qualifi- 
cation. Before  the  passing  of  that  Act,  a  fireehold  pro- 
perty in  land  to  the  amount  of  600  Z.  was  requisite  to 
qualify  persons  to  serve  as  knights  of  shires,  and  300/. 
to  enable  them  to  sit  as  citizens  and  burgesses. 

Members  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  require  no  such  qualification ; 
and  the  eldest  sons  or  heirs  apparent  of  peers  and  lords 
of  Parliament,  or  of  persons  qualified  to  be  knights  of  the 
shire,  are  by  law  entitled  to  serve,  without  reference  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.  In  Scotland  no  property 
qualification  has  ever  been  established, 
other  quaMcBr  To  enable  persons  to  sit  in  Parliament,  there  are  other 
^n^iiwil!^.     ^®4^^^*^  besides  property.     Formerly  it  was  necessary 

that  the  member  chosen  should  himself  be  one  of  the 

body  represented.    The  law,  however,  was  constantly  dis- 

Aliens.  regarded,  and  in  1774  was  repealed.     An  alien  is  not 

eligible  :  the  Act  12  &  13  Will.  3  declares  that  ^^  no  per- 
son bom  out  of  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging  (although 
he  be  naturalized  or  made  a  denizen,  except  such  as  are 
bom  of  English  parents),  shall  be  capable  to  be  of  the 
privy  council  or  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament." 
The  1st  Geo.  1,  stat.  2,  c.  4,  in  order  to  enforce  more 
strongly  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  William,  enacts  that 

"  No  person  shall  hereafter  be  naturalized,  unless  in  the  Bill 
exhibited  for  that  purpose,  there  be  a  clause  or  particular  words 
inserted,  to  declare  that  such  person  is  not  thereby  enabled  to  be 
a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  ^" 

but  as  no  clause  of  this  nature  can  bind  any  future  Par- 
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liamenty  it  has  been  customary  to  repeal  it  in  particular 
cases  by  a  previous  Act,  and  then  to  pass  the  Act  for 
naturalization  without  any  restriction;  as  was  done  in 
respect  to  Prince  Leopold  in  1816,  and  Prince  Albert  in 
1840. 

A  member  must  be  of  age :  but  before  the  7  &  8  Will.  3,  Minors. 
c.  26y  which  declared  the  law,  it  was  not  unusual  for 
minors  to  sit  and  vote.  On  the  16th  of  December  1690, 
on  the  hearing  of  a  controverted  election,  Mr.  Trenchard 
was  admitted  by  his  counsel  to  be  a  minor;  but,  not- 
withstanding, upon  a  division  he  was  declared  to  be  duly 
elected.^ 

Mental  imbecility  is  a  disqualification;  and  should  a  Mental imbe- 
member,  who  was  sane  at  the  time  of  his  election,  after- 
wards become  a  lunatic,  his  seat  may  be  avoided,  as  in 
the  case  of  Grampound  in  1566.^    English  peers  are  in-  Peers  and 
eligible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  having  a  seat  in  J""8»- 
the  upper  house ;  and  Scotch  peers,  as  being  represented 
there :  but  Irish  peers,  unless  elected  as  one  of  the  repre* 
sentative  peers  of  Ireland,  may  sit  for  any  place  in  Great 
Britain.   The  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  judges  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England)  are  dis- 
qualified,^ together  with  the  holders  of  various  offices,  Offices, 
particularly  excluded  by  statute.    A  lai^e  class  of  offices 
which   incapacitate  the  holders  for  Parliament  are  new 
offices,  or  places  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  created  since 
the  25th  of  October  1705,  as  defined  by  the  6th  of  Anne, 
c.  7. 

All  clergymen  are  now  ineligible;  but  this  was  a  doubtfiil  Clergy, 
point  until  the  41st  Geo.  3,  c.  63,  which  arose  out  of  Mr. 
HomeTooke's  election,  declared  that '^  no  person  having  been 
ordained  to  the  office  of  priest  or  deacon,  or  being  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  capable  of  being  elected ;'' 

>  2  Hats.  Prec.  9;  10  Com.  J.  508. 

*  D^Ewes,  126 ;  Rogers,  67. 

*  1  Com.  J.  257 ;  7  Geo.  2,  c.  16;  1  &  2  Geo.  4,c.  44. 
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Contncton. 


\ 


Bankrupts. 


and  that  if  he  Bhould  sit  or  vote,  he  is  liable  to  forfeit  600  /• 
for  each  day,  to  any  one  who  may  sue  for  it.  The  Roman* 
catholic  clergy  are  also  excluded  by  10  Oeo.  4,  c.  7,  s.  9. 

GoYemment  contractors,  being  supposed  to  be  liable 
to  the  influence  of  their  employers,  are  disqualified  from 
serving  in  Parliament.  The  Act  22  Geo.  8,  c.  45,  declares 
that  any  person  who  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  himself, 
»  by  „r«e  i.  .»«  fo,  hi..,  Lde«d„  Jy  co..™ct 
With  a  government  department,  shall  be  incapable  of 
being  elected,  or  of  sitting  or  voting  during  the  time  he 
shall  hold  such  contract,  or  any  share  thereof,  or  any 
benefit  or  emolument  arising  from  the  same :  but  the  Act 
does  not  affect  incorporated  trading  companies,  contracting 
in  their  corporate  capacity.  The  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Act  are  peculiarly  severe :  a  contractor  sitting  or 
voting  is  liable  to  forfeit  600/.  for  every  day  on  which  he 
may  sit  or  vote,  to  any  person  wh^  may  sue  for  the  same ; 
and  every  person  against  whom  this  penalty  shall  be  re- 
covered, is  incapable  of  holding  any  contract.  The  Act 
goes  still  further  (s.  10),  and  even  imposes  a  penalty  of 
600  Z.  upon  any  person  who  admits  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  a  share  of  a  contract. 

By  the  62  Geo.  3,  c.  144,  whenever  a  member  shall  be 
found  and  declared  a  bankrupt,  he  shall  be  for  12  months 
incapable  of  sitting  and  voting,  unless  the  commission  be 
superseded,  or  the  creditors  paid  or  satisfied  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  debts.  At  the  expiration  of  12  months 
the  commissioners  are  required  to  certify  the  bankruptcy 
to  the  speaker,  and  the  election  of  the  member  is  void. 
In  this  Act  there  is  no  penalty  for  a  bankrupt  sitting  and 
voting :  and  as  no  official  notice  of  his  bankruptcy  is  re* 
quired  to  be  given  to  the  speaker  for  12  months,  it  seems 
that  he  might  sit  with  impunity  in  the  mean  time,  unless 
petitioned  against. 

Tliese  are  the  chief  but  not  the  only  groimds  of  di&- 
qualification  for  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Many 
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others  will  be  found  collected  in  the  various  works  upon 
election  law,  where  those  also  which  have  been  touched 
upon,  in  this  place,  are  more  fully  detailed.^ 

To  these  explanations  concerning  the  persons  of  whom 
Parliament  is  composed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  any 
particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  election ;  farther  than  that 
the  elections  are  held  by  the  sheriffs  or  other  returning 
officers,  in  obedience  to  a  queen's  writ  out  of  Chancery, 
and  are  determined  by  the  majority  of  registered  electors. 


CHAPTER  II. 

POWER  AND  JURISDICTION  OF  PARLIAMENT  COLLECTIYELY. 
RIGHTS  AND  POWERS  OF  EACH  OF  ITS  CONSTITUENT 
PARTS. 

The  legislative  authority  of  Parliament  extends  over  the  LegisiatWe 
United  Kingdom,  and  all  its  colonies  and  foreign  posses*  pj^^Lt' 
sions;  and  there  are  no  other  limits  to  its  power  of  making  collectively. 
laws  for  the  whole  empire  than  those  which  are  incident 
to  all  sovereign  authority — the  willingness  of  the  people 
to  obey,  or  their  power  to  resist.     Unlike  the  legislatures 
of  many  other  countries,  it  is  bound  by  no  fundamental 
charter  or  constitution ;  but  has  itself  the  sole  constitu-  "^ 

tional  right  of  establishing  and  altering  the  laws   and 
government  of  the  empire. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  government.  Parliament  does 
not  legislate  directly  for  the  colonies.  For  some,  the 
queen  in  council  legislates,  while  others  have  legislatures 
of  their  own,  which  propound  laws  for  their  internal  go- 
vernment, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  queen  in  council ; 
but  thesfe  may  afterwards  be  repealed  or  amended  by 
statutes  of  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  for  their  legislatures 

'  Rogers,  Shepherd,  Stephens,  Montaga  &  Neale,  Wordsworth,  &c. 
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and  their  laws  are  both  subordinate  to  the  supreme  power 
of  the  mother  country.     For  example,  the  constitution  of 
Lower  Canada  was  suspended  in  1 838 ;  and  a  provisional 
government,  with  legislative  functions  and  great  execu- 
tive powers,  was  established  by  the  British  Parliament. 
Slavery,  also,  was  abolished  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1833 
throughout  all  the  British  possessions,  whether  governed  by 
local  legislatures  or  not ;  but  certain  measures  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  intentions  of  Parliament  were  left  for  sub- 
sequent enactment  by  the  local  bodies,  or  by  the  queen 
in  council.    At  another  time,  the  house  of  assembly  of 
Jamaica,  the  most  ancient  of  our  colonial  legislatures,  had 
neglected  to  pass  an  effectual  law  for  the  regulation  of 
prisons,  which  became  necessary  upon  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes ;  when  Parliament  immediately  interposed  and 
passed  a  statute^  for  that  purpose.    The  assembly  were 
indignant  at  the  interference  of  the  mother  country,  and 
neglected  their  functions ;  upon  which  an  Act'  was  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  that  would  have  suspended 
the  constitution  of  Jamaica  unless  within  a  given  time  they 
had  resumed  them.    The  vast  territories  of  British  India 
are  subject  to  the  anomalous  government  of  the  East  India 
Company;  whose  power,  however,  is  founded  upon  statute, 
and  who  are  controlled  by  ministers  responsible  to  Par- 
liament. 

The  power  of  imposing  taxes  upon  colonies  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  parent  state,  though  not  now  enforced,  was 
exercised  by  Parliament  in  the  case  of  the  provinces  of 
North  America ;  and,  as  is  but  too  well  known,  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  severance  of  that  great  country 
from  our  own.  But  whatever  may  be  urged  i^inst 
colonial  taxation  on  grounds  of  justice  or  expediency,  the 
legal  right  of  Parliament  to  impose  taxes  upon  all  persons 
vnthin  the  British  dominions,  is  unquestionable. 

There  are  some  subjects  upon  which  Parliament,  in 

«  1  &  2  Vict  c.  67.  »  2  &  8  Vict  c.  26. 
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familiar  language,  is  said  to  have  no  right  to  legislate ;  but 
the  constitution  has  assigned  no  limits  to  its  authority. 
Many  laws  may  be  unjust,  and  contrary  to  sound  prin- 
ciples of  government ;  but  Parliament  is  not  controlled  in 
its  discretion,  and  when  it  errs,  its  errors  can  only  be  cor- 
rected by  itself.  To  adopt  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
the  power  of  Parliament  ^^  is  so  transcendent  and  absolute, 
that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons, 
within  any  bounds."  ^ 

This  being  the  authority  of  Parliament  collectively,  the 
laws  and  usage  of  the  constitution  have  assigned  peculiar 
powers,  rights,  and  privileges  to  each  of  its  branches,  in 
connexion  with  their  joint  legislative  functions. 

It  is  by  the  act  of  the  Crown  alone  that  Parliament  can  PrerogatiTei  of 
be  assembled.    The  only  instances  in  which  the  lords  and  refere^^l^*  uie 
commons  have  met  by  their  own  authority,  were,  pre-  PariJ*m«Dt. 
viously  to  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  2,  and  at  the 
Revolution  in  1688 :  but  as  those  cases  arose  in  times  of 
extraordinary  emei^ency,  when  the  constitution  was  sus- 
pended, they  serve  only  to  confirm  the  general  law  and  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

The  first  act  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  declared  the 
lords  and  commons  to  be  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
notwithstanding  the  irregular  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  assembled,  and  all  theii*  acts  were  confirmed  by  the 
succeeding  Parliament  summoned  by  the  king;  which 
however  quaUfied  the  confirmation  of  them,  by  declaring 
that  "  the  manner  of  the  assembling,  enforced  by  the  diffi- 
culties and  exigencies  which  then  lay  upon  the  nation,  is 
not  to  be  drawn  into  example.''  In  the  same  manner 
the  first  act  of  the  reign  of  William  &  Mary  declared  the 
convention  of  lords  and  commons  to  be  the  two  Houses 
of  ParUament,  as  if  they  had  been  summoned  according 
to  the  usual  form ;  and  the  succeeding  Parliament  recog- 
nised the  legality  of  their  acts. 

1  4  Inst.  36. 
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Aiumai  meet-        But  although  the  queen  may  determine  the  period  for 
menl    ^         calling  Parliaments,  her  prerogative  is  restrained  within 

certain  limits ;  as  she  is  bound  by  statutes^  to  issue  writs 
within  three  years  after  the  determination  of  a  Parlia- 
ment; while  the  practice  of  providing  money  for  the  public 
service  by  annual  enactments,  renders  it  compulsory  upon 
her  to  meet  Parliament  every  year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Parliament,  now  placed  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  Crown  by  a  system  of  finance 
rather  than  by  distinct  enactment,  has,  in  fisu^t,  been  the 
law  of  England  from  very  early  times.  By  the  statute 
4th  Edw.  3,  c.  14,  **  it  is  accorded  that  Parliament  shall 
be  holden  every  year  once,  [and]  [or]  more  often  if  need 
be/''  And  again  in  the  d6th  Edw.  3,  c.  10,  it  was  granted 
''for  redress  of  divers  mischiefs  and  grievances  which 
daily  happen  [a  Parliament  shall  be  holden]  or  be  the 
Parliament  holden  every  year,  as  another  time  was  or- 
dained by  statute."' 

It  is  well  known  that  by  extending  the  words  ''  if  need 
be,"  to  the  whole  sentence  instead  of  to  the  last  part  only, 
to  which  they  are  obviously  limited,  the  kings  of  England 
constantly  disregarded  these  laws.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, for  any  words  to  be  more  distinct  than  those  of  the 
36th  Edw.  3,  and  it  is  plain  fi*om  many  records  that  they 
were  rightly  understood  at  the  time.  In  the  50th  Edw.  3, 
the  commons  petitioned  the  king  to  establish,  by  statute, 
that  a  Parliament  should  be  held  each  year ;  to  which  the 
king  replied :  ''  In  regard  to  a  Parliament  each  year,  there 
are  statutes  and  ordinances  made,  which  should  be  duly 
maintained  and  kept."^  So  also  to  a  similar  petition  in  the 
1st  Richard  2,  it  was  answered,  ''  So  far  as  relates  to  the 
holding  of  Parliament  each  year,  let  the  statutes  there- 
upon be  kept  and  observed ;  and  as  for  the  place  of  meet- 

>  16  Chas.  2,  c.  1,  and  6  Will.  Sc  Mary,  c,  2. 

'  Record  Comm,  Statutes  of  the  Realm. 

*  Ibid.  «  2  Rot.  Pari.  835. 
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ing,  the  king  will  therein  do  his  pleasure."^  And  in  the 
following  year  the  king  declared  that  he  had  summoned 
Parliament,  because  at  the  prayer  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, it  had  been  ordained  and  agreed  that  Parliament 
should  be  held  each  year.^ 

In  the  preamble  of  the  Act  16  Charles  1,  c.  1,  it  was  also 
distinctly  afiirmed,  that  **  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm.  Parliaments  ought  to  be  holden  at  least  once  every 
year  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  but  the  appointment  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  holding  thereof  hath  always  belonged, 
as  it  ought,  to  his  majesty  and  his  royal  progenitors."' 
Yet  by  the  16  th  Charles  2,  a  recognition  of  these  ancient 
laws  was  withheld :  for  the  Act  of  Charles  1  was  repealed  as 
'*  derogatory  of  his  majesty's  just  rights  and  prerogative ;" 
and  the  statutes  of  Edw.  3  were  incorrectly  construed  to 
signify  no  more  than  that  '^  Parliaments  are  to  be  held 
very  often." 

The  Parliament  is  summoned  by  the  queen's  writ  or  Sammons. 
letter  issued  out  of  chancery,  by  advice  of  the  privy 
council.  By  the  7  &  8  Will.  3,  c.  26,  it  is  required  that 
there  shall  be  40  days^  between  the  teste  and  the  return 
of  the  writ  of  summons;  but  since  the  union  with  Scotland, 
it  has  been  the  invariable  custom  to  extend  this  period  to 
60  days.^  The  writ  of  summons  has  always  named  the 
day  and  place  of  meeting,  without  which  the  requisition  to 
meet  would  be  imperfect  and  nugatoiy. 

There  is  one  contingency  upon  which  the  Parliament  Demise  of  the 
may  meet  without  summons,  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.     It  was  provided  by  the  6  Anne,  c.  7, 
that,  ''in  case  there  should  be  no  Parliament  in  being, 

"  3  Hot.  Pari.  23.  '  lb.  p.  82. 

*  ^  Act  for  preTenting  of  inconveiiience  happening  from  long  intermiBsion  of 
Parliaments." 

*  Forty  dajs  were  assigned  for  the  period  of  the  summons  by  the  great 
charter  of  King  John,  in  which  are  these  words :  "  Faciemns  summonerl .... 
ad  certnm  diem,  scilicet  ad  terminum  qnadraginta  dieum  ad  minus,  et  ad 
eertum  diem." 

*  See  22  Art   f  Union,  6th  Anne,  c.  8.    2  Hats.  290. 
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at  the  time  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  then  the  last  pre- 
ceding Parliament  should  immediately  convene  and  sit  at 
Westminster,  as  if  the  said  Parliament  had  never  been 
dissolved/'  By  the  37  Geo.  3,  c.  127,  a  Parliament  so 
revived  would  only  continue  in  existence  for  six  months, 
if  not  dissolved  in  the  meantime. 
£!!^^""""       ^  *^®  queen  appoints  the  time  and  place  of  meeting, 

so  also  at  the  commencement  of  every  session,  she  declares 
to  both  houses  the  cause  of  summons,  by  a  speedi  de- 
livered to  them  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  herself  in  person, 
or  by  commissioners  appointed  by  her.  Until  she  has 
done  this,  neither  house  can  proceed  with  any  business : 
but  the  causes  of  summons  as  declared  from  the  throne,  do 
not  bind  Parliament  to  consider  them  alone,  nor  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  consideration  of  any  of  them.  After  the 
speech,  any  business  may  be  commenced;  and  both 
houses,^  in  order  to  assert  their  right  to  act  without 
reference  to  any  authority  but  their  own,  invariably  read  a 
bill  a  first  time,  proformd,  before  they  take  the  speech  into 
consideration.  Other  business  may  also  be  done  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  commons  new  writs  are  issued  for 
places  which  have  become  vacant  during  a  recess ;  returns 
are  ordered,  and  even  addresses  are  presented  on  matters 
unconnected  with  the  speech.  In  1840  a  question  of 
privilege,  arising  out  of  the  action  of  Stockdale  against  the 
printers  of  the  house,  was  entertained  before  any  notice 
was  taken  of  her  majesty's  speech. 

It  may  here  be  incidentally  remarked,  that  the  Crown 
has  also  an  important  privilege  in  regard  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  both  houses.  The  speaker  of  the  lords  is  the  lord 
high  chancellor  or  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  an  officer 
more  closely  connected  with  the  Crown  than  any  other  in 
the  state ;  and  even  the  speaker  of  the  commons,  though 
elected  by  them,  is  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown. 

Parliament,  it  has  been  seen,  can  only  commence  its 

'  This  is  done  in  tlie  lords  in  compliance  with  a  standing  order,  and  in  tlie 
commons,  by  usage. 
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deliberatioiis  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  queen ;  neither  Prorogation 

o        ""^d  adjourn- 

can  it  continue  them  any  longer  than  she  pleases.  She  ment 
may  prorogue  Parliament  by  having  her  command  signi- 
fied, in  her  presence,  by  the  lord  chancellor  or  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  both  houses ;  or  by  writ  under  the 
great  seal,  or  by  commission.  The  effect  of  a  prorogation 
is  at  once  to  suspend  all  business  until  Parliament  shall 
be  summoned  again.  Not  only  are  the  sittings  of  Par- 
liament at  an  end,  but  all  proceedings  pending  at  the 
tame,  except  impeachments  by  the  commons,  are  quashed. 
A  bill  must  be  renewed  after  a  prorogation,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  introduced,  though  the  prorogation  be  for  no 
more  than  a  day.  William  the  dd  prorogued  Parliament 
from  the  aist  of  October  1689,  to  the  23d,  in  order  to  renew 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  concerning  which  a  difference  had 
arisen  between  the  two  houses  that  was  fatal  to  its  pro- 
gress. As  it  is  a  rule  that  a  bill  cannot  be  passed  in 
either  house  twice  in  the  same  session,  a  prorogation  has 
been  resorted  to,  in  other  cases,  to  enable  a  second  bill  to 
be  brought  in.  ^ 

When  Parliament  stands  prorogued  to  a  certain  day, 
her  majesty  is  empowered  by  Act  37  Geo.  3,  c.  127,  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  giving  notice  of  her  royal  intention 
that  Parliament  shall  meet  and  be  holden  for  the  dispatch 
of  business  on  any  day  not  less  than  14  days  distant;  and 
Parliament  then  stands  prorogued  to  that  day,  notwith- 
standing the  previous  prorogation.  And  by  another  Act,* 
whenever  the  Crown  shall  cause  the  supplementary  militia 
to  be  raised  and  enrolled,  or  drawn  out  and  embodied, 
when  Parliament  stands  prorogued  or  adjourned  for  more 
than  14  days,  the  queen  is  required  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  within  14  days. 

Adjournment  is  solely  in  the  power  of  each  house  re-  Ad|joanuneiit. 
spectively.     It  has  not  been  uncommon,  indeed,  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown  to  be  signified  in  person,  by  mes- 
sage, comnussion,  or  proclamation,  that  both  houses  should 

■  See  Chap.  X.  '  42  Geo.  9,  c.  00,  a.  147. 
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adjourn.  But  although  no  instance  has  occurred  in  which 
either  house  has  refused  to  adjourn,  the  communication 
might  be  disregarded.  Business  has  frequently  been  trans- 
acted after  the  king's  desire  has  been  made  known,  and 
the  question  for  adjournment  has  afteiwards  been  put,  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  determined  afler  debate,  amend- 
ment, and  division.^ 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  surprising  that  so  many 
instances  of  this  practice  should  have  occurred  in  modem 
times.  Both  houses  adjourn  at  their  own  discretion,  and 
daily  exercise  their  right.  Any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  is  therefore  impolitic,  as  it  may  chance  to  meet 
with  opposition;  and  unnecessary,  as  the  ministers  need 
only  assign  a  cause  for  adjournment,  when  each  house  would 
adjourn  of  its  own  accord.  The  last  occasion  on  which  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown  was  signified  was  on  the  1st  March 
1814,^  and  after  the  lapse  of  30  years,  it  is  probable  that 
the  practice  will  never  be  resorted  to  again. 

A  power  of  interfering  with  adjournments  in  certain 
cases  has  been  conceded  to  the  Crown  by  statute.  The 
30  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  14,  enacts  that  when  both  houses  of 
Parliament  stand  adjourned  for  more  than  14  days,  the 
queen  may  issue  a  proclamation  with  the  advice  of  the 
privy  council,  declaring  that  the  Parliament  shall  meet  on 
a  day  not  less  than  14  days  from  the  proclamation;  and  the 
houses  of  Parliament  then  stand  adjourned  to  the  day  and 
place  declared  in  the  proclamation;  and  all  the  orders 
which  may  have  been  made  by  either  house,  and  appointed 
for  the  original  day  of  meeting,  or  any  subsequent  day, 
stand  appointed  for  the  day  named  in  the  proclamation. 
DissolatioD.  The  queen  may  also  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of 

Parliament  by  a  dissolution.  She  is  not,  however,  entirely 
free  to  define  the  duration  of  a  Parliament,  for  after  seven 
years  it  ceases  to  exist,  under  the  statute  of  George  1, 
commonly  known  as  the  Septennial  Act.  But  before  the 
Triennial  Act,  in  the  6th  of  William  &  Mary,  there  was  no 

>  2  Hate.  316, 317.  '  49  Lords'  J.  747.    69  Com.  J.  138. 
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constitutional  limit  to  the  continuance  of  a  Parliament 
but  the  will  of  the  Crown, 

Parliament  is  usually  dissolved  by  proclamation,  after 
having  been  prorogued  to  a  certain  day.  This  practice, 
according  to  Hatsell,  **  has  probably  arisen  from  those 
motives  that  are  suggested  by  Charles  1,  in  his  speech  in 
1628,  '  that  it  should  be  a  general  maxim  with  kings 
themselves  only  to  execute  pleasing  things,  and  to  avoid 
appearing  personally  in  matters  that  may  seem  harsh  and 
disagreeable/ "  But  on  the  lOth  June  1818,  the  Prince 
Regent  dissolved  ParUament  in  person.^ 

In  addition  to  these  several  powers  of  calling  a  Parlia- 
ment, appointing  its  meeting,  directing  the  commencement 
of  its  proceedings,  detennining  them  for  an  indefinite  time 
by  prorogation,  and  finally  of  dissolving  it  altogether,  the 
Crown  has  other  parliamentary  powers,  which  will  here- 
after be  noticed  in  treating  of  the  ftmctions  of  the  two 
houses. 

The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  lords  is  The  Lords': 
their  judicature,  of  which  they  exercise  several  kinds.  ^'^^'**^**^ 
They  have  a  judicature  in  the  trial  of  peers ;  and  another 
in  claims  of  peerage  and  offices  of  honour,  under  references 
from  the  Crown ;  and,  since  the  union  with  Scotland,  they 
have  also  had  a  judicature  for.  controverted  elections  of 
the  16  representative  peers  of  Scotland.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  special  cases,  they  have  a  general  judicature  as  a 
supreme  court  of  appeal  from  other  courts  of  justice.  This 
high  judicial  office  has  been  retained  by  them  as  the 
ancient  consilium  regis,  which,  assisted  by  the  judges,  and 
with  the  assent  of  the  king,  administered  justice  in  the 
early  periods  of  English  law.*  In  the  17  th  century  they 
assumed  a  jurisdiction,  in  many  points,  which  has  since 
been  abandoned.  They  claimed  an  original  jurisdiction 
in  civil  cases,  which  was  resisted  by  the  commons,  and 
has  not  been  enforced  for  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

*  73  Com.  J.  427.        '  Hale's  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  c.  14. 
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They  claimed  an  original  jurisdiction  over  crimes  without 
impeachment  by  the  commons^  but  that  claim  was  also 
abandoned.  Their  claim  to  an  appellant  jurisdiction  over 
causes  in  equity,  on  petition  to  themselves  without  refer- 
ence from  the  Crown^  was  resisted  by  the  commons ;  bnt 
since  1704  they  have  be^i  left  in  undisputed  possession  of 
it.  They  have,  at  the  present  time,  a  jurisdiction  over 
causes  brought,  on  writs  of  error,  fix>m  the  courts  of  law, 
and  to  hear  appeals  fix>m  courts  of  equity  on  petition ; 
but  appeals  in  ecclesiastical,  maritime,  or  prize  causes, 
and  colonial  appeals,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  are  de- 
termined not  by  them,  but  by  the  privy  coundL*  The 
powers  which  are  incident  to  them,  as  a  court  of  record, 
will  claim  attention  in  other  places. 

A  valuable  part  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  con' 
sUium  regis  has  never  been  withdrawn  from  the  lords,  viz. 
the  assistance  of  the  judges,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-general,  and  the  queen's  learned 
counsel,  being  Serjeants,  who  are  still  summoned  to  attend 
the  House  of  Lords  by  writs  from  the  Crown,  and  for 
whom  places  are  assigned  on  the  woolsacks.*  But  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  alone  is  now  desired  on  points  of  law 
on  which  the  lords  wish  to  be  informed, 
iiupeachroents.       In  passing  Acts  of  attainder  and  of  pains  and  penalties, 

the  judicature  of  the  entire  Parliament  is  exercised ;  and 
there  is  another  high  parliamentary  judicature  in  which 
both  houses  also  have  a  share.  In  impeachments  the 
commons,  as  the  great  representative  inquest  of  the  nation, 
first  find  the  crime,  and  then,  as  prosecutors,  support  their 
charge  before  the  lords;  while  the  lords  exercising  at 
once  the  fiinctions  of  a  high  court  of  justice  and  of  a  jury, 
try  and  adjudicate  the  charge  preferred. 

Impeachment  by  the  c(nnmons  is  a  proceeding  of  great 
importance,  involving  the  exercise  of  the  highest  judicial 
powers  by  Parliament;  and  though  in  modem  times  it 

*  Hargrave's  Preface  to  Hale's  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords. 

"  31  Hen.  8,  c.  10,  s.  8.    Lords'  8. 0.  Nos.  4, 5,  6.    4th  Inst  4. 
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has  rarely  been  resorted  to,  in  former  periods  of  our 
history  it  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  earliest  in- 
stance of  impeachment  by  the  commons  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords^  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  8  (1376). 
Before  that  time  the  lords  appear  to  have  tried  both  peers 
and  commoners  for  great  public  offences,  but  not  upon 
complaints  addressed  to  them  by  the  commons.  During 
the  next  four  reigns,  cases  of  regular  impeachment  were 
frequent;  but  no  instances  occurred  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward 4,  Henry  7,  Henry  8,  Edward  6,  Queen  Mary,  or 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

''The  inBtitution  had  fiiUen  into  disuse^"  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
**  partly  from  the  loss  of  that  control  which  the  commons  had 
obtained  under  Richard  2,  and  the  Lancastrian  kings,  and  partly 
from  the  preference  the  Tudor  princes  had  giyen  to  bills  of  attain- 
der  or  of  pains  and  penalties,  when  they  wished  to  turn  the  arm  of 
Parliament  against  an  obnoxious  subject.'' 

Prosecutions  also  in  the  Star  Chamber,  during  that  time, 
were  perpetually  resorted  to  by  the  Crown  for  the  punish- 
ment of  state  offenders.  In  the  reign  of  James  1,  the 
practice  of  impeachment  was  reyired,  and  was  used  with 
great  energy  by  the  commons,  both  as  an  instrument  of 
popular  power  and  for  the  fiirtherance  of  public  justice* 
Between  the  year  1620,  when  Sir  Giles  Montressor  and 
Lord  Bacon  were  impeached,  and  the  revolution  in  1688, 
there  were  about  40  cases  of  impeachment.  In  the  reigns 
of  William  3,  Anne,  and  George  1,  there  were  15 ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  George  2  only  that  of  Lord  Lovat,  in  1746, 
for  high  treason.  The  last  memorable  cases  are  those  of 
Warren  Hastings,  in  1788,  and  Lord  Melville,  in  1805. 

A  description  of  the  proceedings  of  both  houses,  in 
cases  of  impeachment,  is  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter  in 
a  later  part  of  this  treatise. 

The  most  important  power  vested  in  any  branch  of  the  The  Commons : 
legislature  is  the  right  of  imposing  taxes  upon  the  people,  Totingrapplies. 
and  of  voting  money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service. 
It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  exercise  of  this  right 

d4 
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by  the  commons^  is  practically  a  law  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing  of  Parliament  for  redress  of  grievances ;  and  it  may 
also  be  said  to  give  to  the  commons  the  chief  authority  in 
the  state.  In  all  countries  the  public  purse  is  one  of  the 
main  instruments  of  political  power ;  but,  with  the  com- 
plicated relations  of  finance  and  public  credit  in  England, 
the  power  of  giving  or  withholding  the  supplies  at  pleasure, 
is  one  of  absolute  supremacy.  The  mode  in  which  the 
commons  exercise  their  right,  and  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  generally,  in  matters  of  supply,  will  be  more 
conveniently  explained  in  the  second  book. 
Right  of  deters  Another  important  power  peculiar  to  the  commons  is 
Uone?^  *  ^"       ^^^^  ^^  determining  all  matters  touching  the  election  of 

their  own  members,  and  involving  therein  the  rights  of  the 
electors.  Upon  the  latter  portion  of  their  right  a  memor- 
able contest  arose  between  the  lords  and  commons  in  1704. 
Ashby,  a  burgess  of  Aylesbury,  brought  an  action  at 
common  law  against  the  returning  officers  of  that  borough, 
for  having  refused  to  permit  him  to  give  his  vote  at  an 
election.  A  verdict  was  obtained  by  him,  but  it  was  moved 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  **thst 
this  action  did  not  lie ;"  and  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  judgment  was  entered  for  the  de- 
fendant; but  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  a  writ  of  error.  Upon  this  the  commons  declared  that 
**  the  determination  of  the  right  of  election  of  members  to 
serve  in  Parliament  is  the  proper  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  they  would  always  be  very  jealous  of, 
and  this  jurisdiction  of  theirs  is  uncontested ;  that  they 
exercise  a  great  power  in  that  matter,  for  they  oblige  the 
officer  to  alter  his  return  according  to  their  judgment ;  and 
that  they  cannot  judge  of  the  right  of  election  without  de- 
termining the  right  of  the  electors ;  and  if  electors  were  at 
liberty  to  prosecute  suits  touching  their  right  of  giving 
voices  in  other  courts,  there  might  be  different  voices  in 
other  courts,  which  would  make  confusion,  and  be  dis- 
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honourable  to  the  House  of  Ciommons ;  and  that  therefore 
such  an  action  was  a  breach  of  privilege."  In  addition  to 
the  ordinaiy  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction,  the  commons 
relied  upon  an  Act  of  the  7  Will.  3,  c.  7,  by  which  it  had 
been  declared  that  **  the  last  determination  of  the  House 
of  Commons  concerning  the  right  of  elections  is  to  be  pur- 
sued." On  the  other  hand,  it  was  objected  that  ^*  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  right  of  the  electors  and  the 
right  of  the  elected :  the  one  is  a  temporary  right  to  a 
place  in  Parliament  pro  hdc  vice ;  the  other  is  a  freehold 
or  a  franchise.  Who  has  a  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  may  be  properly  cognizable  there ;  but  who  has 
a  right  to  choose,  is  a  matter  originally  established,  even 
before  there  is  a  Parliament.  A  man  has  a  right  to  his 
freehold  by  the  common  law,  and  the  law  having  annexed 
his  right  of  voting  to  his  freehold,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  his 
freehold,  and  must  depend  upon  it.  The  same  law  that 
gives  him  his  right  must  defend  it  for  him,  and  any  other 
power  that  will  pretend  to  take  away  his  right  of  voting 
may  as  well  pretend  to  take  away  the  freehold  upon  which 
it  depends."  These  extracts  from  the  report  of  a  lords' 
committee,  27th  March  1704,  upon  the  conferences  and 
other  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Ashby  and  White,  give  an 
epitome  of  the  main  arguments  upon  which  each  party  in 
the  contest  relied.^ 

Encouraged  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  five 
other  burgesses  of  Aylesbury,  now  famiUarly  known  as 
^^the  Aylesbury  men,"  commenced  actions  against  the 
constables  of  their  borough,  and  were  committed  to  New- 
gate by  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  contempt  of  their 
jurisdiction.  They  endeavoured  to  obtain  their  discharge 
on  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  com- 
mons declared  their  counsel,  agents,  and  solicitors  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  committed  them  also.     Reso- 

'  See  aU  the  proceedings  collected,  in  A  pp.  to  dd  toI.  of  HatseU's  Pre- 
cedents. The  whole  of  this  report,  together  with  another  of  the  13th  March, 
may  be  read  with  interest. 
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lutions  condemning  these  proceedings  were  passed  by  the  * 
lords ;  conferences  were  held,  and  addresses  presented  to 
the  queen.    At  length  the  queen  came  down  and  prorogued 
Parliament,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  to  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Aylesbury  men  and  their  counsel. 

The  question  which  was  agitated  at  that  time  haA  never 
since  arisen.  The  conmions  have  continued  to  exercise  the 
sole  right  of  determining  whether  electors  hare  had  the 
right  to  vote,  while  inquiring  into  the  conflicting  claims  of 
candidates  for  seats  in  Parliament,  and  specific  modes  for 
trying  the  right  of  election  by  the  house  have  been  pre- 
scribed by  statutes,  and  its  determination  declared  to  be 
''  final  and  conclusive  in  all  subsequent  elections,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.''^ 

So  complete  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commons  in  matp- 
ters  of  election,  that,  although  all  writs  are  issued  out  of 
chancery,  every  vacancy  after  a  general  election  is  supplied 
by  their  authority.  The  speaker  is  empowered  to  issue 
warrants  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  make  out  new  writs; 
and  when  it  has  been  determined  that  a  return  should  be 
amended,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  is  ordered  to  attend  the 
house,  and  amend  it  accordingly.  During  the  sitting  of 
the  house,  vacancies  are  supplied  by  warrants  issued  by 
the  speaker,  by  order  of  the  house ;  and  during  a  recess, 
either  by  prorogation  or  adjournment,  he  is  empowered  to 
issue  warrants,  in  certain  cases,  without  an  order.^ 
Ezpalsion  of  But,  notwithstanding  their  extensive  jurisdiction  in  re- 

gard to  elections,  the  commons  have  no  control  over  the 
eligibility  of  candidates,  except  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  which  define  their  qualifications.  John  Wilkes  was 
expelled,  in  1764,  for  being  the  author  of  a  seditious  libel. 
In  the  next  Parliament  (dd  February  1769)  he  was  again 
expelled  for  another  libel ;  a  new  ¥rrit  was  ordered  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  which  he  represented,  and  he  was 
re-elected  without  a  contest ;  upon  which  it  was  resolved, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  "  that,  havmg  been  in  this  session 

*  0  Geo.  4,  c.  22,  s.  64 ;  4  &  6  Vict  c.  58,  s.  78.    »  24  Geo.  3,  sees.  2,  c.  26. 
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of  Parliament  expelled  this  house,  he  was  and  is  incapable 
of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  Par- 
liament/^ The  election  was  declared  void,  but  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  again  elected,  and  his  election  was  once  more  declared 
void,  and  another  writ  issued.  A  new  expedient  was  now 
tried :  Mr.  Luttrell,  then  a  member,  accepted  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds^  and  stood  against  Mr.  Wilkes  at  the  election ; 
and,  being  defeated,  petitioned  the  house  against  the  re- 
turn of  his  opponent.  The  house  resolved  that,  although 
a  majority  of  the  electors  had  voted  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr. 
Luttfell  ought  to  have  been  returned,  and  they  amended 
the  return  accordingly.  Against  this  proceeding  the  elec- 
tors of  Middlesex  presented  a  petition,  without  effect,  as 
the  house  declared  that  Mr.  LuttreU  was  duly  elected. 
The  whole  of  these  proceedings  were,  at  the  time,  severely 
condemned  by  public  opinion,  and  on  the  8d  of  May  1782, 
the  resolution  of  the  17th  of  February  1769,  was  ordered 
to  be  expunged  from  the  journals,  as  ''  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors  of  this  kingdom.'' 

Expulsion  and  perpetual  disability  had  been  part  of  the 
many  punishments  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  Hall,  in 
1580,  and  on  the  27th  May  1641,  Mr.  Taylor,  a  member, 
had  been  expelled,  and  adjudged  to  be  for  ever  incapable 
of  being  a  member  of  the  house  ;^  and  during  the  Long 
Parliament  incapacity  for  serving  in  the  Parliament  then 
assembled,  was  frequently  part  of  the  sentence  of  expulsion. 
But  all  these  cases  are  only  precedents  of  an  excess  of 
jurisdiction ;  for  one  House  of  Parliament  cannot  create  a 
disability  unknown  to  the  law.  On  the  27th  April  1641, 
Mr.  Hollis,  a  member,  was  suspended  the  house  during 
the  session ;'  a  sentence  of  a  more  modified  character,  and 
one  in  which  the  rights  of  electors  were  no  more  infringed, 
than  if  the  house  had  exercised  its  unquestionable  power 
of  imprisonment. 

1  2  Ck>m.  J.  158. 

'  lb.  128.    See  abo  other  cases,  8  Com.  J.  280;  01b.  105;  10  lb.  846. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GBNBRAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PRIYILBGES  OF  PARLIAMENT:  POWER 
OF  COMMITMENT  BY  BOTH  HOUSBS  FOR  BRBACHBS  OF  PRI- 
VILEGE. ONUSES  OF  COMMITMENT  CANNOT  BE  INQUIRED 
INTO  BT  COURTS  OF  LAW;  NOR  THE  PRISONERS  BE  AB- 
MITTED  TO  BAIL.  ACTS  CONSTRUED  AS  BREACHES  OF  PRI- 
VILEGE. DIFFERENT  PUNISHMENTS  INFLICTED  BT  THE 
TWO  HOUSES. 

Priyileges  en-  BoTH  houses  of  Parliament  enjoy  various  privileges,  in 
lawanYcvutom  ^®^  Collective  capacity,  as  constituent  parts  of  the  High 
of  Parliament     Court  of  Parliament ;  which  are  essential  for  the  support 

and  by  statute.  '  .  .  . 

of  their  authority,  and  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions entrusted  to  them  by  the  constitution.  Other  privi- 
leges, again,  are  enjoyed  by  individual  members;  which 
protect  their  persons  and  secure  their  independence  and 
dignity. 

Some  privileges  rest  solely  upon  the  law  and  custom  of 
Parliament,  while  others  have  been  defined  by  statute. 
Upon  these  grounds  alone,  all  privileges  whatever  are 
founded.  The  lords  have  ever  enjoyed  them,  simply  be- 
cause ^^  they  have  place  and  voice  in  Parhament;"^  but  a 
practice  has  obtained  with  the  commons,  that  would  appear 
to  submit  their  privileges  to  the  royal  favour.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  every  Parliament  since  the  6th  of  Henry  8, 
it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  speaker, 

Speaker's  pe-  *<  In  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  commons,  to  lay  claim, 

tition.  Y^y  humble  petition,  to  their  ancient  and  undoubted*  rights  and 


>  Hakewel,82. 

'  See  the  memorable  protestation  of  the  commons,  in  answer  to  James  1, 
who  took  offence  at  the  words  nsed  by  the  speaker  in  praying  for  their 
privOeges  as  ''  their  antient  and  undoubted  right  and  Inheritance."    6  Par- 
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priTiIegea ;  and  especially  to  freedom  from  arrest  and  molestation 
for  their  persons,  servants,  and  estates ;  to  freedom  of  speech  in 
debate;  and  to  free  access  to  her  majesty  whenever  occasion  may 
require  it;  and  to  the  most  favourable  construction  of  all  their 
proceedings.'' 

To  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  replies,  that 

'*  Her  majesty  most  readily  confirms  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
-which  have  ever  been  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  the  commons, 
by  her  majesty  or  any  of  her  royal  predecessors."* 

The  influence  of  the  Crown  in  regard  to  the  privileges  of 
the  commons  is  further  acknowledged  by  the  report  of  the 
speaker  to  the  house,  **  that  their  privileges  have  been  con- 
firmed in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  they  have  been 
heretofore  granted  or  allowed  by  her  majesty  or  any  of 
her  royal  predecessors."* 

This  custom  probably  originated  in  the  ancient  practice 
of  confirming  laws  in  Parliament,  that  were  already  in 
force,  by  petitions  from  the  commons,  to  which  the 
assent  of  the  king  was  given  vrith  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  lords.  In  Atwyll's  case,  17  Edw.  4,  the  petition  of 
the  commons  to  the  king  states  that  their  '^  liberties  and 
franchises  your  highness  to  your  lieges,  called  by  your 
authority  royal  to  this  your  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
for  the  shires,  cities,  burghs,  and  five  ports  of  this  realm, 
by  your  authority  royal,  at  commencement  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, graciously  have  ratified  and  confirmed  to  us,  your 
said  commons,  now  assembled  by  your  said  royal  com- 
mandment in  this  your  said  present  Parliament."* 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  and  cause  of 
this  custom,  and  however  great  the  concession  to  the 
Crown  may  appear,  the  privileges  of  the  commons  are 
nevertheless  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  are  enjoyed 
irrespectively  of  their  petition.  Some  have  been  confirmed 
by  statute,  and  are,  therefore,  beyond  the  control  either  of 


liamentary  History,  512;   2  Proceediogs  and  Debates  of  the  Commons, 
1620-1,  p.  359. 
*  73  Lords'  J.  571.  '96  Com.  J.  465.  *  6  Rot  Pari.  191. 
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the  Crown  or  of  any  other  power  but  Parliament ;  while 
others,  having  been  limited  or  even  abolished  by  stattue, 
cannot  be  granted  by  the  Crown. 

Each  privilege  will  be  separately  treated,  beginning  with 
such  as  are  enjoyed  by  each  house  collectively,  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  such  as  attach  to  individual  members ; 
but,  before  these  are  explained,  two  of  the  points  enu- 
merated in  the  speaker's  petition  may  be  disposed  of,  as 
being  matters  of  courtesy  rather  than  privilege.  The  first 
of  these  is  ''  freedom  of  access  to  her  majesty ;"  and  the 
second,  **  that  their  proceedings  may  receive  a  favourable 
construction." 
Freedom  of  ac-  1.  The  first  request  for  freedom  of  access  to  the  sove- 
commoiw.  reign  is  recorded  in  the  28th  Henry   8 ;    **  but,"   says 

Elsynge,  **  it  appeareth  plainly  they  ever  enjoyed  this, 
even  when  the  kings  were  absent  from  Parliament ;"  and 
in  the  **  times  of  Richard  2,  Henry  4,  and  downwards,  the 
commons,  with  the  speaker,  were  ever  admitted  to  the 
king's  presence  in  Parliament  to  deliver  their  answers ; 
and  oftentimes,  under  Richard  2,  Henry  4,  and  Henry  6, 
they  did  propound  matters  to  the  king,  which  were  not 
given  them  in  charge  to  treat  of."^  The  privilege  of  access 
is  not  enjoyed  by  individual  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  only  by  the  house  at  large,  with  their 
speaker ;  and  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  is  exercised 
is  when  an  address  is  presented  to  her  majesty  by  the 
whole  house.  Without  this  privilege  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  queen  might  refuse  to  receive  such  an  address  pre- 
sented in  that  manner;  and  that  so  far  as  the  attend- 
ance of  the  whole  house  in  person  may  give  effect  to  an 
address,  it  is  a  valuable  privilege.  But  addresses  of  the 
house  may  be  communicated  by  any  members  who  have 
access  to  her  majesty  as  privy  councillors ;  and  thus  the 
same  constitutional  effect  may  be  produced,  without  the 
exercise  of  the  privilege  of  the  house. 

*  EUynge,  176, 176. 
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The  only  right  claimed  and  exercised  by  individual 
members,  in  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  access 
to  her  majesty,  is  that  of  accompanying  the  speaker  with 
addresses,  and  entering  the  presence  of  royalty,  in  their 
ordinaiy  attire.  Such  a  practice  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice,  but  it  is  probably  founded  upon  the 
concession  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  a  free  access 
to  the  throne,  which  may  be  supposed  to  entitle  them, 
as  members,  to  dispense  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  the  court. 

Far  different  is  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  House  of  Free  access  for 
Peers.     Not  only  is  that  house,  as  a  body,  entitled  to 
free  access  to  the  throne,  but  each  peer,  as  one  of  the 
hereditary  counsellors  of  the  Crown,  is  individually  pri- 
vileged to  have  an  audience  of  her  majesty. 

2.  That  all  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  may  re-  Pkyonrabie 
ceive  from  her  majesty  the  most  Ifavourable  construction,  SITcommons* 
is  conducive  to  that  cordial  co-operation  of  the  several  proceedings. 
branches  of  the  legislature  which  is  essential  to  order  and 
good  government;   but  it  cannot  be  classed  among  the 
privileges  of  Parliament.     It  is  not  a  constitutional  right, 
but  a  personal  courtesy;   and  if  not  observed,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  are  guarded  against  any  interference, 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  not  authorized  by  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  country.    The  occasions  for  this  cour- 
tesy are  also  limited ;  as  by  the  law  and  custom  of  Par- 
liament the  queen   cannot  take  notice  of  anything  said 
or  done  in  the  house,  but  by  the  report   of  the  house 
itself.* 

Each  house,  as  a  constituent  part  of  Parliament,  exer-  Pri? flegei  of 
cises  its  own  privileges  independently  of  the  other ;  but  SSayeiyT  ^ " 
they  are  enjoyed,  not  by  any  separate  right  peculiar  to 
each;  but  solely  by  virtue  of  the  law  and  custom  of  Par- 
liament. There  are  rights  or  powers  peculiar  to  each,  as 
explained  in  the  last  chapter;  but  all  privileges,  properly 
'  4  Inst  15.    See  also  t^i/Va,  Chapter  IV.  on  Freedom  of  Speech. 
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80  called,  appertain  equally  to  both  houses.  These  are 
declared  and  expounded  by  each  house ;  and  breaches  of 
privilege  are  adjudged  and  censured  by  each ;  but  still  it 
is  the  law  of  Parliament  that  is  thus  administered. 
Law  and  cna-  The  law  of  Parliament  is  thus  defined  by  two  eminent 
ment  authorities :   "  As  every  court  of  justice  hath  laws   and 

customs  for  its  direction,  some  the  civil  and  canon,  some 
the  common  law,  others  their  own  peculiar  laws  and 
customs,  so  the  high  court  of  Pai*liament  hath  also  its 
own  peculiar  law,  called  the  lex  et  consuetudo  Parlia- 
mentu^  ^  This  law  of  Parliament  is  admitted  to  be  part  of 
the  unwritten  law  of  the  land,  and  as  such  is  only  to  be 
collected,  according  to  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
''  out  of  the  rolls  of  Parliament  and  other  records,  and  by 
precedents  and  continued  experience;"  to  which  it  is 
added,  that  ^'  whatever  matter  arises  concerning  either 
house  of  Parliament,  ought  to  be  discussed  and  adjudged 
in  that  house  to  which  it  relates,  and  not  elsewhere."  * 

Hence  it  follows  that  whatever  the  Parliament  has 
constantly  declared  to  be  a  privilege,  is  the  only  evidence 
of  its  being  part  of  the  ancient  law  of  Parliament.  "  The 
only  method,"  says  Blackstone,  "  of  proving  that  this  or 
that  maxim  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law,  is  by  shewing 
that  it  hath  always  been  the  custom  to  observe  it ;"  and, 
**  it  is  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  decisions  of 
courts  of  justice  are  the  evidence  of  what  is  common 
law."'  The  same  rule  is  strictly  applicable  to  matters  of 
privilege,  and  to  the  expounding  of  the  unwritten  law  of 
ParUament. 
New  privilegef  But  although  either  house  may  expound  the  law  of 
oSted!  ^        Parliament,  and  vindicate  its  own  privileges,  it  is  agreed 

that  no  new  privilege  can  be  created.  In  1704",  the  lords 
communicated  a  resolution  to  the  commons  at  a  confer- 
ence, "  That  neither  house  of  Parliament  have  power,  by 

■  4  Inst  15;  1  Bl.  Comm.  163.  *  4  Inst  16. 

*  1  Comm.  68.  71. 
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any  vote  or  declaration,  to  create  to  themselves  new  pri- 
vileges, not  warranted  by  the  known  laws  and  customs  of 
Parliament;"*  which  was  assented  to  by  the  Commons.* 

In  treating  of  the  privileges  of  individual  members,  it 
will  be  shown,  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  parliamentary 
history,  the  Commons  did  not  always  vindicate  their  pri- 
vileges by  their  own  direct  authority ;  but  resorted  to  the 
king,  to  special  statutes,  to  writs  of  privilege,  and  even  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  assist  them  in  protecting  their 
members.  It  will  be  seen  in  what  manner  they  gradually 
assumed  their  just  position  as  an  independent  part  of  the 
legislature,  and  at  length  established  the  present  mode  of 
administering  the  law  of  Parliament. 

Both  houses  now  act  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds  Breach  of  prbi- 
in  matters  of  privilege.  They  declare  what  cases,  by  the  <^aieHigh"*^* 
law  and  custom  of  Parliament,  are  breaches  of  privilege :  ,9**"'^  °^  ^"" 

*  ,      liament. 

and  punish  the  offenders  by  censure  or  commitment,  in 
the  same  manner  as  courts  of  justice  punish  for  contempt.* 
The  modes  of  punishment  may  differ  in  some  respects, 
but  the  principle  upon  which  the  offence  is  determined, 
and  the  dignity  of  Parliament  vindicated,  is  the  same  in 
both  Houses. 

The  right  to  commit  for  contempt,  though  universally  Commitment, 
acknowledged  to  belong  equally  to  both  houses,  is  often 
regarded  with  jealousy  when  exercised  by  the  commons. 
This  has  arisen  partly  from  the  powers  of  judicature  in- 
herent in  the  lords,  which  have  endowed  that  house  with 
the  character  of  a  high  court  of  justice ;  and  partly  from 
the  more  active  political  spirit  of  the  lower  house.  But 
the  acts  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  its  legislative  capacity, 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  its  judicature;  nor 
should  the  political  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons 
be  a  ground  for  limiting  its  authority.  The  particular  acts 
of  both  houses  should,  undoubtedly,  be  watched  with  vigil- 

>  14  Com.  J.  555.  *  lb.  560.  '  S  Grey's  Debates,  282. 
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ance  when  they  appear  to  be  capricious  or  unjust ;  but  it  is 
unreasonable  to  cavil  at  privileges,  in  general,  which  have 
been  long  established  by  law  and  custom,  and  which  are 
essential  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  Parliament. 

The  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  commit  for  con- 
tempt was  questioned  in  the  cases  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury,^ in  1675,  and  of  Flower,'  in  1779 ;  but  was  admitted 
without  hesitation  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

The  power  of  commitment  has  always  been  exercised 
by  the.  commons,  and  is  thus  established  upon  the  ground 
and  evidence  of  immemorial  usage.*  It  was  admitted, 
most  distinctly,  by  the  lords,  at  the  conference  between 
the  two  houses,  in  the  case  of  Ashby  and  White,  in 
1704,^  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by  the  courts 
of  law  :  viz.  by  11  of  the  judges,  in  the  case  of  the  Ayles- 
bury Men;*  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  Murray's 
case  ;*  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Crosby's  case ;' 
by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  case  of  Oliver  (1771);* 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  Burdett's  case  in  1811;* 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  1819  ;^*  and  lastly  in  the 
case  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  in  1840.^^  The  power  is 
also  virtually  admitted  by  the  statute  1  James  1,  c.  13,  s.  3, 
which  provides  that  nothing  therein  shall  "  extend  to  the 
diminishing  of  any  punishment  to  be  hereafter,  by  censure 
in  Parliament,  inflicted  upon  any  person,"  &c. 

The  right  of  commitment  being  thus  admitted,  it  be- 
cutin^ordereof  comes  an  important  question  to  determine,  what  authority 

either  house.        __«_«__— ^ 

>  6  Howell's  St.  Tr.  1209,  et  teq,  *  S  Dunifoni  &  East,  314. 

'  Mr.  Wynn  states  that  nearly  1,000  instances  of  its  exeroise  have 
oocaned  since  1547,  the  period  at  which  the  Journals  commence  (Argument, 
p.  7);  and  numerous  cases  liave  occurred  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wynn's 
treatise. 

*  17  Lords'  J.  714.  •  14  East,  1. 

*  8  Lord  Raym.  1105;  3  Wils.  205.         "  2  Chit  Rep.  207 ;  Bam.  &  Aid. 

•  1  Wils.  200(1761).  420. 

»  3  Wils.  203  (1771).  "  11  Adolphus  &  Ellis,  273. 
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and  protection  are  acquired  by  officers  of  either  house  in 
executing  the  orders  of  their  respective  courts. 

Any  resistance  to  the  serjeant-at-arms^  or  his  officers, 
has  always  been  treated  as  a  contempt  by  the  commons, 
and  the  parties,  in  numerous  instances,  have  suffered 
punishment  accordingly. 

In  the  case  of  Ferrers,  in  1543,  the  commons  committed 
the  sheriffs  of  London  to  the  Tower,  for  having  resisted 
their  serjeant-at-arms,  with  his  mace,  in  freeing  a  member 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Compter. 

In  1681,  after  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  an  action 
was  brought  against  Topham,  the  serjeant-at-arms  attend- 
ing the  commons,  for  executing  the  orders  of  the  house 
in  arresting  certain  persons.  Topham  pleaded  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  but  his  plea  was  overruled,  and 
judgment  was  given  against  him.  The  house  declared  this 
to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  committed  Sir  F.  Pemberton 
and  Sir  T.  Jones,  the  judges,  to  the  custody  of  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms. This  case  will  be  referred  to  again  for 
another  purpose,  but  here  it  is  adduced  as  a  precedent  of 
the  manner  in  which  officers  have  been  supported  by  the 
house,  in  the  execution  of  its  orders. 

In  1771,  the  House  of  Commons  had  ordered  a  person 
to  be  taken  into  custody,  who  was  arrested  by  a  messenger 
by  virtue  of  the  speaker's  warrant.  The  messenger  was 
charged  with  an  assault,  and  brought  before  the  lord 
mayor  and  two  aldermen,  at  the  Mansion-house,  who  set 
the  prisoner  at  libeity  and  committed  the  messenger  of  the 
house  for  an  assault.^  For  this  obstruction  to  the  orders 
of  the  house,  Mr.  Alderman  Oliver  and  the  lord  mayor 
were  committed  to  the  Tower.* 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  supposed  that  when  the  house  has  AMfgtance  of 
ordered  the  serjeant  to  execute  a  warrant,  it  will  not  sus-  power, 

tain  his  authority,  and  punish  those  who  resist  him.     But 
a  question  still  arises  concerning  the  authority  with  which 

»  33  Com.  J.  263  J  ■  lb.  285.  289. 
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he  is  invested  by  law,  when  executing  a  warrant  properly 
made  out  by  order  of  the  house ;  and  the  assistance  he 
is  entitled  to  demand  from  the  civil  power. 

The  civil  power  has  been  frequently  called  upon  by  the 
house  to  assist  in  executing  warrants. 

In  1640,  all  mayors,  justices,  &c.  in  England  and  Ire- 
land were  ordered  by  warrant  to  aid  in  the  apprehension 
ofSirG.  RatcUffe.1 

In  a  case  that  occurred  in  1660,  the  serjeant  was  ex- 
pressly empowered 

^  to  break  open  a  house  in  case  of  resistance,  and  to  call  to  his 
assistance  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  all  other  officers,  as  he 
shall  see  cause;  and  who  are  required  to  assist  him  accordingly."* 

On  the  24th  January,  1670,  the  house  ordered  a  warrant 
to  be  issued  for  apprehending  several  persons,  who  had 
resisted  the  deputy-serjeant,  and  resolved, 

'<  That  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  other 
officers  concerned,  are  to  be  required  by  warrant  from  the  speaker, 
to  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  execution  of  such  warrant.''  * 

And  again,  on  the  5th  April,  1679,  it  was  ordered, 

'<  That  the  speaker  do  issue  out  his  warrant,  requiring  all  sheriffs, 
bailiffs,  constables,  and  all  other  his  majesty's  officers  and  subjects, 
to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  serjeant-at-arms  attending  this 
house."* 

Before  the  year  1810,  however,  no  case  arose  in  which 
the  legal  consequences  of  a  speaker's  warrant  and  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  in  the  execution 
of  it,  were  distinctly  explained  and  recognized  by  a  legal 
tribunal,  as  well  as  by  the  judgment  of  Parliament,  in 
punishing  resistance. 
Braaking  open        In  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  1810,  a  doubt 

arose  relative  to  the  power  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  to 
break  into  the  dwelling-house  of  a  person,  against  whom 
a  speaker  s  warrant  had  been  issued.    The  serjeant-at^-arms 

»  2  Com.  J.  20.  "8  Com.  J.  222.  »  lb.  193.  ♦  lb.  68C. 
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having,  in  execution  of  a  warrant,  been  resisted  and  turned 
out  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  private  dwelling-house  by  force, 
required  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general, 

'*  whether  he  would  he  justified  in  breaking  open  the  outer  or  any- 
inner  door  of  the  private  dwelling-house  of  Sir  F.  Burdett,  or  of 
any  other  person  in  which  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect 
he  is  concealed,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  him ;  and  whether 
he  might  take  to  his  assistance  a  sufficient  civil  or  military  force 
for  that  purpose,  such  force  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  civil 
magistrate;  and  whether  such  proceedings  would  he  justifiable 
during  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day-time."  > 

The  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  is  so  important,  as 
pointing  out  the  legal  authority  of  the  serjeant,  and  cau- 
tioning him  as  to  the  mode  of  exerting  it,  that  it  may  be 
inserted  nearly  at  length : — 

**  No  instance  is  stated  to  me,  and  I  presume  that  none  is  to  be 
found,  in  which  the  outer  4oor  of  a  houee  has  been  broken  open 
under  the  speaker*s  warrant,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the 
person  against  whom  such  warrant  issued,  then  being  therein. 
I  must,  therefore,  form  my  opinion  altogether  upon  cases  which 
have  arisen  upon  the  execution  of  writs  or  warrants  issuing  from 
other  courts,  and  which  seem  to  fall  within  the  same  principle. 

**  I  find  it  laid  down  in  Semayue's  case,  6  Co.  91,  that  where 
the  king  is  a  party,  the  sheriff  may  break  open  the  defendant's 
house,  either  to  arrest  him  or  to  do  other  execution  of  the  king's 
process ;  if  otherwise,  he  cannot  enter.  So  if  the  defendant  be 
in  the  house  of  another  man,  the  sheriff  may  do  the  same ;  but  he 
cannot  break  into  the  house  of  the  defendant  in  the  execution  of 
any  process  at  the  suit  of  an  individual.  This  distinction  pro- 
ceeds, as  I  apprehend,  ypon  the  greater  importance  of  enforcing 
the  process  of  the  Crown  for  the  public  benefit,  than  that  of  indi- 
viduals for  the  support  of  their  private  rights.  Reasoning  from 
hence,  I  should  think  that  the  speaker's  warrant,  which  had  issued 
to  apprehend  a  man  under  sentence  of  commitment  for  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  might  be  executed  in 
the  same  manner  with  criminal  process  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
inasmuch  as  those  privileges  were  given  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  only ;  and  the  public  are  interested  in 
the  due  support  of  them.  If  the  act  had  been  done,  and  I  were 
asked  whether  it  could  be  defended,  I  should  say  that  it  could ; 
but  where  it  is  previously  known  that  the  execution  of  the  war- 

•  65  Com.  J.  204. 
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rant  will  be  resisted  by  force,  and  if  death  should  ensue  in  such  a 
conflict,  the  officer  who  executes  the  warrant  would  stand  justified, 
or  not,  as  the  breaking  of  the  house  may  be  held  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful :  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  bring  this  under  his  notice,  leaving 
him  to  judge  for  himself  whether  he  will  venture  to  act  upon  my 
opinion,  which  has  no  direct  authority  in  point  to  support  it,  but 
rests  upon  reasoning  from  other  cases,  which  appear  to  me  to  fall 
within  the  same  principle.  Should  the  officer  resolve  to  break 
into  the  house,  if  it  be  found  necessary,  he  must  be  careful,  first, 
to  signify  the  cause  of  his  coming,  and  make  request  to  open  the 
doors,  and  not  use  any  force  until  it  appears  that  those  within  will 
not  comply;  and  he  should  be  assured  that  the  party  whom  he 
seeks  to  apprehend  is  within  the  house.  For  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting the  warrant,  he  may  take  with  him  a  sufficient  force  of 
such  description  as  the  nature  of  the  case  renders  necessary.  If 
he  has  reason  to  apprehend  a  degree  of  resistance,  which  can  only 
be  repelled  by  a  military  force,  he  may  take  such  force  with  him ; 
but  in  this  case  it  will  be  prudent  to  take  with  him  also  a  civil 
magistrate. 

**  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  execute  the  warrant  in  the 
night. 

*<  The  officer  should  understand,  that  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
has  once  been  arrested,  if  he  after^'ards  effects  his  escape  or  is 
rescued,  his  own  house  or  the  house  of  any  other  person  into 
which  he  retreats,  may  be  broken  for  the  purpose  of  re-taking 
him.* 

«  V.   GiBBS." 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion  the  seijeant-atp-anns 

forced  an  entrance  into  Sir  F.  Burdett's  house,  down  the 

area,  and  conveyed  his  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  with  the 

Burdett  v.  Ab-  assistance  of  a  military  force.    Sir  F.  Burdett  subsequently 

brought  actions  against  the  speaker  and  the  serjeant-at- 
arms  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  house  directed  the  at- 
torney-general to  defend  them.  The  causes  were  both 
tried,  and  verdicts  were  obtained  for  the  defendants. 

With  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  to 
break  open  the  outer  door  of  Sir  F.  Bui*dett's  house,  Lord 
EUenborough  said, 

"  Upon  authorities  the  most  unquestionable  tins  point  has  been 

*  05  Com.  J.  264. 
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settled,  that  where  an  injury  to  the  public  has  been  committed,  in 
the  shape  of  an  insult  to  any  of  the  courts  of  justice,  on  which  pro- 
cess of  contempt  is  issued,  the  officer  charged  with  the  execution 
of  such  process  may  break  open  doors,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
execute  it;  and  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  houses  of  legisla- 
ture are  less  strongly  armed  in  point  of  protection  and  remedy 
against  contempts  towards  them,  than  the  courts  of  justice  are." ' 

Thus  confirming  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  upon 
which  the  Serjeant  had  acted.  This  judgment  was  after- 
wards affirmed,  on  a  writ  of  error,  by  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  ultimately  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

But  although  the  serjeant-at-arms  may  force  an  en-  Howard  v.  Qos. 
trance,  he  is  not  authorized  to  remain  in  the  house  if  the  '^  ' 
party  be  from  home,  in  order  to  await  his  return.  Mr. 
Howard,  a  solicitor,  brought  an  action  of  trespass  against 
certain  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  in  exe- 
cuting a  speaker's  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  had  stayed 
several  hours  in  his  house.  The  trial  came  on  before  Lord 
Denman,  in  the  sittings  at  Westminster  after  Michaelmas 
term,  1842,  when  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  mes- 
sengers had  remained  for  several  hours  in  the  house 
awaiting  the  return  of  Howard,  after  they  knew  that  he 
was  from  home. 

The  attorney-genera],  who  appeared  for  the  defendants, 
admitted  that,  although  they  had  a  right  to  enter  Howard's 
house,  and  to  be  in  his  house  for  a  reasonable  time  to 
search  for  him,  yet  that  they  had  no  right  to  stay  there 
until  he  returned;  and  Lord  Denman  directed  the  jury 
to  say  what  just  and  reasonable  compensation  the  officers 
should  make  for  their  trespass,  which  their  warrant  from 
the  House  of  Commons  did  not  authorize.  A  verdict  was 
consequently  given  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  second  count, 
with  100  Z.  damages.^  The  verdict  proceeded  entirely  upon 
the  ground  of  the  defendants  having  exceeded  their  autho- 
rity, and  without  any  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

'  14  East,  157.  '  Carrington  &  Marshmao,  382. 
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CaasoB  of  com-      The  power  of  commitment^  with  all  the  authority  which 

mitment  cannot  ,.  .,  ,.  ,  ii.  ii-i 

be  inqaired  into  can  06  given  by  law,  Dcmg  thus  established,  it  becomes 
law.  ^  ^^^^^^      the  key-stone  of  parliamentary  privilege.     Either  house 

may  adjudge  that  any  act  is  a  breach  of  privilege  and 
contempt ;  and  if  the  warrant  recite  that  the  person  to  be 
arrested  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  the  courts 
of  law  cannot  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  judgment; 
but  must  leave  him  to  suffer  the  punishment  awarded  by 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  by  which  he  stands  com- 
mitted. 
Habeas  Corpus.       The  Habeas  Corpus  Act^  is  binding  upon  all  persons 

whatever  who  have  prisoners  in  their  custody,  and  it  is 
therefore  competent  for  the  judges  to  have  before  them, 
persons  committed  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  con- 
tempt. There  have  been  cases,  indeed,  in  which  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  have  been  resisted :  as  in  1675,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  directed  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
make  no  return  to  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus  relating  to 
persons  imprisoned  by  its  order;*  and  in  1704,  when  similar 
directions  were  given  to  the  serjeant-at-arms.'  But  these 
orders  arose  from  the  contests  raging  between  the  two 
houses ;  the  first  in  regard  to  the  judicature  of  the  lords, 
and  the  second  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commons 
in  mattei*s  of  election ;  and  it  has  siace  been  the  invariable 
practice  for  the  serjeant-at-arms  and  others,  by  order  of 
the  house,  to  make  returns  to  writs  of  habeas  corpus.* 

But  although  the  return  is  made  according  to  law,  the 
parties  who  stand  committed  for  contempt  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail  by  the  courts  of  law.  This  opinion  was 
expressed  in  Sheridan's  case,  by  many  of  the  first  lawyers 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  shortly  after  the  passing  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;*  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
numerous  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law ;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  most  remarkable. 

»  31  Charles  2,  c.  2.  «  9  Com.  J.  366.  »  14  lb.  666. 

*  95  Com.  J.  25 ;  Hansard's  Debates,  24  Jan.  1S40, 61  N.S.  p.  550. 

*  A.  D.  1680;  4  Hans.  Pari.  Hist.  1262. 
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In  1675  Lord  Shaftesbary,  who  had  been  committed  by  the  Eari  of  Shaftes- 
House  of  Lords  for  a  contempt,  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  hory's  case. 
King's  Bench,  but  remanded.     In  that  case  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Hainsford  said,  "  He  is  in  execution  of  the  judgment  given  by  the 
lords  for  contempt;  and  therefore  if  he  should  be  bailed,  he  would 
be  delivered  out  of  execution."  > 

In  1751  Mr:*MurTay  was  committed  to  Newgate  by  the  com-  Marray's  case, 
mons  for  a  contempt,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  by  a  habeas  corpus.  The  court  refused  to  admit  him  to 
bail,  Wright,  J.,  saying,  '<  It  need  not  appear  to  us  what  the 
contempt  was  for ;  if  it  did  appear,  we  could  not  judge  thereof ; 
the  House  of  Commons  is  superior  to  this  court  in  this  particular. 
This  court  cannot  admit  to  bail  a  person  committed  for  a  contempt 
in  any  other  court  in  Westminster  Hall."  * 

In  Crosby's  case,  in  1771,  De  Grey,  C.  J.  said,  "  When  the  Bnus  Crosby's 
House  of  Commons  adjudge  anything  to  be  a  contempt  or  a  breach  ^^^^ 
of  privilege,  their  adjudication  is  a  conviction,  and  their  commit- 
ment in  consequence  an  execution;  and  no  court  can  discharge 
or  bail  a  person  that  is  in  execution  by  the  judgment  of  any  other 
court."* 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Flower,  who  had  been  committed  Flower's  case, 
by  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  libel  on  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  the  prisoner  applied  in  vain  to  the  King's  Bench 
to  be  admitted  to  bail;  and  Lord  Kenyon,  adopting  the 
same  view  as  other  judges  before  him,  said, 

'^  We  were  bound  to  'grant  this  habeas  corpus;  but  having  seen 
the  return  to  it,  we  are  bound  to  remand  the  defendant  to  prison, 
because  the  subject  belongs  to  'aliud  examen.'"^ 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot  Hobhoose's 
. ,  case, 

said, 

''  The  power  of  commitment  for  contempt  is  incident  to  every 
court  of  justice,  and  more  especially  it  belongs  to  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament ;  and  therefore  it  is  incompetent  for  this  court  to  ques- 
tion the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  commitment  for 
an  offence  which  they  have  adjudged  to  be  a  contempt  of  those 
privileges."  * 

The  last  case  that  occurred  was  that  of  the  sheriff  of  Sheriff  of  Mid« 
Middlesex,  in  1840,  who  had  been  committed  for  execut-     ®"^' 

»  6  Howell's  St.  Tr.  1260.  «  1  Wils.  200. 

3  3  Wils.  18S.  *  8  Durnford  &c  East,  314. 

»  2  Chit  Rep.  207 ;  3  Bam.  &  Aid.  420. 
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ing  a  judgment  of  the  CSourt  of  Queen's  Bench  against  the 
printers  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons.  In  obedience  to  an 
order  of  the  house/  the  seijeant  made  a  return  to  the 
writ,  that  he  had  taken  and  detained  the  sheriff  by  virtue 
of  a  warrant  under  the  hand  of  the  speaker,  which  warrant 
was  as  follows : — 

**  Whereas  the  House  of  Commons  hare  this  day  resolred  that 
W.  Evans,  esq.  and  J.  Wheelton,  esq.  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  haying 
been  guilty  of  a  contempt  and  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this 
house,  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  attend- 
ing this  house;  these  are  therefore  to  require  you  to  take  into  your 
custody  the  bodies  of  the  said  W.  Evans  and  J.  Wheelton,  and 
them  safely  to  keep  during  the  pleasure  of  this  house;  for  which 
this  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant." 

It  was  argued  that,  under  the  56  Geo.  3,  c.  100,  s.  3, 
the  judges  could  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  return,  by  affidavit  or  by  affirmation;  that 
the  return  was  bad,  because  it  did  not  state  the  facts  on 
which  the  contempt  arose ;  and  that  the  warrant  did  not 
show  a  sufficient  jurisdiction  in  those  who  issued  it.  No 
one  appeared  in  support  of  the  return,  but  the  judges 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  return  was  good, 
and  that  they  could  not  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
contempt;*  although  it  was  notorious  that  the  sheriff  had 
been  committed  for  executing  a  judgment  of  that  court. 

From  these  cases  it  may  now  be  considered  as  esta- 
blished beyond  all  question,  that  the  cause  of  commit- 
ments by  either  House  of  ParUament,  for  breaches  of 
privilege  and  contempt,  cannot  be  inquired  into  by  courts 
of  law,  but  that  their  "  adjudication  is  a  conviction,  and 
their  commitment,  in  consequence,  an  execution.'' 

But  one  qualification  of  this  doctrine  must  not  be 
omitted.  When  it  appears,  upon  the  return  of  the  writ, 
simply  that  the  party  has  been  committed  for  a  contempt 
and  breach  of  privilege,  it  has  been  universally  admitted 
that  it  is  incompetent  for  the  courts  to  inquire  further  into 

1  d5  Com.  J.  85.  *  11  Adolphas  &  Ellis,  873. 
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the  nature  of  the  contempt ;  but  if  the  causes  were  stated 
on  the  warrant,  it  is  probable  that  their  sufficiency  would 
be  examined.  Lord  EUenborough,  in  his  judgment  in 
Burdett  v.  Abbot,^  drew  the  distinction  between  such 
cases  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  If  a  commitment  appeared  to  be  for  a  contempt  of  the  House 
of  Commons  generally,  I  would,  neither  in  the  case  of  that  court 
nor  of  any  other  of  the  superior  courts,  inquire  further :  hut  if  it 
did  not  profess  to  commit  for  a  contempt,  but  for  some  matter  ap- 
pearing on  the  return,  which  could  by  no  reasonable  intendment 
be  considered  as  a  contempt  of  the  court  committing,  but  a  ground 
of  commitment  palpably  and  evidently  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  positive  law  or  natural  justice ;  I  say, 
that  in  the  case  of  such  a  commitment  (if  it  ever  should  occur, 
but  which  I  cannot  possibly  anticipate  as  ever  likely  to  occur,)  we 
must  look  at  it  and  act  upon  it  as  justice  may  require,  from  what- 
ever court  it  may  profess  to  have  proceeded." 

And  in  this  opinion  Lord  Denman  appears  to  have  ac- 
quiesced, in  the  case  of  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex. 

Wilful  disobedience  to  orders,  within  its  jurisdiction,  is  a  Breaches  of 
*  contempt  of  any  court,  and  disobedience  to  the  orders  and  fined, 
rules  of  Parliament,  in  the  execution  of  its  constitutional 
functions,  is  treated  as  a  breach  of  privilege.  Insults  and 
obstructions,  also,  offered  to  a  court  at  large,  or  to  any  of  its 
members,  are  contempts;  and  in  like  manner,  by  the  law 
of  Parliament,  are  breaches  of  privilege.  It  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  every  act  which  might 
be  construed  into  a  contempt,  because  the  orders  of  every 
court  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each 
case;  but  certain  principles  may  be  collected  from  the 
Journals,  which  will  serve  as  general  declarations  of  the 
law  of  Parliament. 

Breaches  of  privilege  may  be  divided  into,  1.  Disobe- 
dience to  general  orders  or  rules  of  either  house ;  2.  Dis- 
obedience to  particular  orders;  3.  Indignities  offered  to 
the  character  or  proceedings  of  Parliament ;  4.  Assaults 
or  interference  with  members  in  discharge  of  their  duty, 

*  U  East,  1. 
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Diflobedience  of 
general  orders 
and  rules. 


Publication  of 
debates. 

liOrds, 


Cases. 


or  reflections  upon  their  character  and  conduct  in  Par- 
liament. 

1.  Disobedience  to  any  orders  or  rules,  if  made  for  the 
convenience  or  efficiency  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house, 
is  a  breach  of  privilege,  the  punishment  of  which  would 
be  left  to  the  house,  by  those  who  are  most  jealous  of 
parliamentary  privilege.  But  if  such  orders  should  appear 
to  clash  with  the  common  or  statute  law  of  the  country, 
their  validity  is  liable  to  question,  as  will  be  shown  in  a 
separate  chapter^  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in 
matters  of  privilege. 

As  examples  of  general  orders,  the  violation  of  which 
would  be  regarded  as  breaches  of  privilege,  the  following 
may  be  sufficient. 

The  publication  of  the  debates  of  either  house  has  been 
repeatedly  declared  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  espe- 
cially false  and  perverted  reports  of  them ;  and  no  doubt 
can  exist  that  if  either  house  desire  to  withhold  their 
proceedings  from  the  public,  it  is  within  the  strictest  limits 
of  their  jurisdiction  to  do  so,  and  to  punish  any  violation 
of  their  orders.  The  lords  have  a  standing  order,  of  the 
27th  February  1698,  by  which  it  is  declared, 

"  That  it  is  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  house,  for  any  person 
whatsoever  to  print,  or  publish  in  print,  anything  relating  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  house  without  the  leave  of  this  house."  ' 

In  1801,  Allan  Macleod,  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  Iconvicted  for  a 
misdemeanor,  was  fined  100  /.,  and  committed  to  Newgate  for  six 
months  after  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  for  publishing  certain 
paragraphs  purporting  to  be  a  proceeding  of  the  house,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  Journal,  and  the  debate 
thereupon.  He  was  also  ordered  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  until 
he  should  pay  the  fine.'  And  John  Higginbottom,  for  vending  and 
publishing  these  paragraphs,  was  fined  6 «.  8  d.^  and  committed  to 
Newgate  for  six  months,  and  until  he  should  pay  the  fine.^  He 
afterwards  presented  a  petition  to  be  liberated,  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  reprimanded,  and  discharged.' 


»  Chapter  VI. 
'  43  Lords'  J.  105. 


«  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  77. 
lb.  *  lb.  115.  225.  230. 
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In  the  same  year,  H.  Brown  and  T.  Glassington  were  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  black  rod,  for  printing  and  publishing  in  the 
Morning  Herald  some  paragraphs  purporting  to  be  an  account  of 
what  passed  in  debate,  but  which  the  house  declared  to  be  a  scan- 
dalous misrepresentation.' 

The  commons  have  ordered,  Commons. 

*^  That  no  news-letter  writers  do,  in  their  letters  or  other  papers 
that  they  disperse,  presume  to  intermeddle  with  the  debates  or  any 
other  proceedings  of  this  house."  *  "  That  no  printer  or  publisher 
of  any  printed  newspapers  do  presume  to  insert  in  any  such  papers 
any  debates  or  any  other  proceedings  of  this  house,  or  of  any 
committee  thereof."  *  **  That  it  is  an  indignity  to  and  a  breach  of 
the  privilege  of  this  house,  for  any  person  to  presume  to  give,  in 
written  or  printed  newspapers,  any  account  or  minute  of  the  de- 
bates or  other  proceedings.  That,  upon  discovery  of  the  authors, 
printers,  or  publishers  of  any  such  newspaper,  this  house  will  pro- 
ceed against  the  offenders  with  the  utmost  severity." « 

Other  orders  also  to  the  same  effect,  though  not  verbally 
the  same,  have  been  repeated  at  different  times.^  These 
orders  have  fallen  into  disuse ;  debates  are  daily  cited  in 
Parliament  from  printed  reports,  and  galleries  have  been 
constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  reporters.  But  if 
any  wilful  misrepresentation  of  the  debates  should  arise, 
or  if  on  any  particular  occasion  it  should  be  thought 
necessary  to  enforce  the  restriction,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  house  is  justified  in  punishing  the 
offender,  whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  house,  or  a 
stranger  admitted  to  its  debates.^ 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  declared  to  be  a  breach  of 
privilege  for  a  member  or  any  other  person  to  publish  the 
evidence  taken  before  a  select  committee,  until  it  has  been 
reported  to  the  house;''  and  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper 

1  43  Lords'  J.  60. 

>  Orders,  11th  Feb.  1605.  18th  Jan.  1697.  dd  Jan.  1703.  23d  Jan. 
1722.     12Com.  J.  48.    14  lb.  270.    20  lb.  09. 

»  20  Com.  J.  99.  *  26  Feb.  1728 ;  21  Com.  J.  238. 

•  13th  AprU  1738.  10th  AprU  1763.  3d  March  1762.  23  Com.  J. 
148.    26  lb.  754.    3d  March  1762. 

«  74  Com.  J.  537.    See  also  Chap.  VII.  '  92  Com.  J.  282. 
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has  been  committed  for  this  offence^  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

There  are  various  other  orders  and  rules  connected  with 
parliamentary  proceedings;  for  example,  to  prevent  the 
forgery  of  signatures  to  a  petition  ;^  for  the  protection  of 
witnesses;'  for  securing  true  evidence  before  the  house 
or  committees;^  for  the  correct  pubUcation  of  the  votes  ;* 
and  for  many  other  purposes  which  will  appear  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  work.  A  wilful  violation  of  any  of 
these  orders  or  rules,  or  general  misconduct  in  reference  to 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  will  be  censured  or  punished, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  house  whose  orders  are  concerned. ' 
DiBobedienoe  2.  Particular  orders  are  of  various  kinds :  as  for  the 

orders.  attendance  of  persons  before  the  house  or  committees  ;^ 

the  production  of  papers  or  records;*  for  enforcing  an- 
swers to  questions  put  by  the  house  or  by  committees ;' 
and,  in  short,  for  compelling  persons  to  do,  or  not  to  do, 
any  acts  that  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house.  If 
orders  be  made  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  the  house,  as 
already  proved,  may  punish  the  parties  who  refuse  com- 
pliance with  or  obstruct  the  execution  of  them;**  but  the 
enforcement  of  them  may  become  a  matter  liable  to  ques- 
tion before  the  courts  of  law. 
libels  upon  the       3.  Indignities  offered  to  the  character  or  proceedings  of 

Parliament,  by  Ubellous  reflections,  have  always  been  re- 
sented and  punished  as  breaches  of  privilege.  Some  of 
the  offenders  have  escaped  with  a  reprimand ;  others  have 
been  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  black  rod,  or  the 
serjeant-at-arms;  while  many  have  been  confined  in  the 

>  87  Com.  J.  SeO.  *  34  Com.  J.  800. 

*  22  lb.  146.  *  Sessional  orders.  •  lb. 

•  4  Lords'  J.  705.    37  lb.  613.    38  lb.  338.  640. 

7  01  Com.  J.  338.  ■  00  Com.  J.  564.  575. 

»  88  Com.  J.  218.    00  lb.  504. 

'^  See  4  Lords'  J.  247,  ivhere  Harwood  and  Drmkwater  were  committed 
to  the  Fleet,  and  pilloried  for  disobedience  to  an  order  for  quieting  the  pos- 
sessions of  Lord  Lindsey ;  and  6  lb.  403. 
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Tower  and  in  Newgate;  and  in  the  lords  fine,  im- 
prisonment, and  the  pillory  have  been  adjudged.  Prose- 
cutions at  law  have  also  been  ordered  against  the  parties.^ 
The  cases  are  so  numerous  that  only  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  need  be  given. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  Lords, 
the  lords,  18th  May  1716,  will  serve  to  show  the  practice 
of  that  house : 

**  That  where  offences  have  been  committed  against  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  house  in  general,  or  any  member  thereof,  the 
house  have  proceeded,  both  by  way  of  fine  and  corporal  punish- 
ment upon  such  offenders ;  but  in  other  cases  the  attorney-general 
has  been  ordered  to  prosecute  the  offenders  according  to  law ;  and 
the  committee,  on  perusal  of  the  several  orders  directing  prose- 
cutions by  the  attorney-general,  do  not  find  that,  at  any  time, 
addresses  have  been  made  to  the  king  for  such  prosecutions. "  ' 

Very  severe  punishments  were  formerly  awarded  by 
the  lords  in  cases  of  Ubel,  as  fine,  imprisonment,  and  pil- 
lory ;^  but  in  modern  times  commitment,  with  or  without 
fine,  has  been  the  ordinary  punishment.^  In  1798  Messrs. 
Lambert  and  Perry  were  fijied  60  Z.  each,  and  committed 
to  Newgate  for  three  months,  for  a  newspaper  paragraph 
highly  reflecting  on  the  honour  of  the  house.* 

In  the  commons,  William  Thrower  was  committed  to  the  cus-  Precedents  in 
tody  of  the  serjeant  in  1669,  for  a  contempt  in  wardi  against  the  ^«  commons, 
dignity  of  the  house.*    In  1686  Mr.  Arthur  Hall,  a  member,  was 
imprisoned,  ^n^^,^  and  expelled,  for  having  printed  and  published 
a  libel  containing  "  matter  of  infamy  of  sundry  good  particular 
members  of  the  house,  and  of  the  whole  state  of  the  house  in 
general,  and  also  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  house.'' '    In 
1628  Henry  Aleyn  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant 
for  a  libel  on  the  last  Parliament. '    In  1640  the  Archdeacon  of 
Bath  was  committed  for  abusing  the  last  Parliament*^    In  1701 


>  84  Loids'  J.  330.      23  Com.  J.  646.      26  lb.  0.  304.     34  lb.  464. 
44  lb.  463. 
«  20  Lords*  J.  362. 

*  4  Lords'  J.  615.    6  lb.  241.  244.    20  lb.  363.    22  lb.  363, 364. 

*  22  lb.  351.  867.  380.  *  41  lb.  606.                 •  1  Com.  J.  60. 
"*  See  ir\fray  p.  73.  •  D'Ewes*  Joornal,  291-208. 

»  1  Com.  J.  926.  "  2  Com.  J.  63. 
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Thomas  Colepepper  was  committed  for  reflections  upon  the  last 
House  of  Commons;  and  the  attorney-general  was  directed  to 
prosecute  him.'  The  house  also  resolved,  shortly  after  the  last 
case^  ^'  that  to  print  or  publish  any  books  or  libels  reflecting  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  any  member  thereof, 
for  or  relating  to  his  service  therein,  is  a  high  violation  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons."*  In  1805  Peter 
Stuart  was  committed  for  printing  in  his  paper  libellous  reflections 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  house.'  In  1810  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett,  a  member,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  publishing  ^'  a  libellous 
and  scandalous  paper  reflecting  upon  the  just  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  house."  *  And  in  1810  Mr.  Hobhouse,  having  acknowledged 
himself  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  was  committed  to  Newgate. 
The  house  had  previously  declared  his  pamphlet  to  be  '^  a  scandalous 
libel,  containing  matter  calculated  to  inflame  the  people  into  acts 
of  violence  against  the  legislature,  and  against  this  house  in  parti- 
cular ;  and  that  it  is  a  high  contempt  of  the  privileges,  and  of  the 
constitutional  authority  of  this  house."' 

The  power  of  the  house  to  commit  the  authors  of  libels 
was  questioned  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  1811, 
by  Sir  F.  Burdett,  but  was  admitted  by  all  the  judges  of 
that  court,  without  a  single  expression  of  doubt.® 

On  the  2l8t  May  1790  a  general  resolution  was  passed 

by  the  commons : 

^'That  it  is  against  the  law  and  nsage  of  Parliament,  and  a  high 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  house,  to  write  or  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  written  or  published,  any  scandalous  and  libellous  reflection 
on  the  honour  and  justice  of  this  house,  in  any  of  the  impeach- 
ments or  prosecutions  in  which  it  is  engaged."' 

AssaultBjin-  4.  Interference  with,  or  reflections  upon  members,  have 

upon' members,   always  been  resented  as  indignities  to  the  house  itself. 

Lords.  In  the  Lords  this  offence  has  been  visited  with  peculiar  severity, 

of  which  numerous  instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  volumes 
of  their  Journals ; "  of  these  only  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
need  be  particularly  mentioned. 
On  the  22d  March  1623,  Thomas  Morley  was  fined  1,000?.,  sent  to 


»  18  Com.  J.  735.  •  lb.  767.  •  65  lb.  113.         *  65  lb.  252. 

*  75  Com.  J.  57.    Many  other  cases  are  cited  in   the  Appendix  to  the 
Second  Report  oo  Sir  F.  Burdett,  in  1810. 

*  Bardett  v.  Abbot,  14  East,  1.  ^  45  Com.  J.  508. 
"  3  Lords'  J.  842.  851.    4  lb.  131.  2.  3.    5  lb.  24. 
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the  pillory,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet,  for  alibel  on  the  lord  keeper.' 
On  the  9th  July  1668,  Alexander  Fitton  was  fined  600  L,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  King's  Bench,  for  a  libel  on  Lord  Gerard  of  Brandon, 
and  ordered  to  find  sureties  for  his  behariour  during  life ; '  and 
others  who  had  been  privy  to  signing  and  publishing  the  libel,  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Fleet,  and  ordered  to  find  security  for  their  good 
behayiour  during  life.  On  the  18th  December  1G67,  William  Carr, 
for  dispersing  scandalous  and  seditious  printed  papers  against 
the  same  nobleman,  was  fined  1,0002.,  sentenced  to  stand  thrice  in 
the  pillory,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet;  and  the  papers  to  be 
burned  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman.'  On  the  8th  March  1688-9, 
W.  Downing  was  committed  to  the  Gatehouse,  and  fined  1002., 
for  printing  a  paper  reflecting  on  the  Lord  Grey  of  Wark.  * 

In  later  times  parties  have  been  attached  for  libels  on 
peers,  as  in  1722,  for  printing  libels  concerning  Lord  Straf- 
ford,^ and  Lord  Kinnoul;*  and  fined  and  committed,  as 
in  the  case  of  Flower,  in  1779,  for  a  libel  on  the  Bishop  of 
LlandafiT.^ 

In  1776,  Richard  Cooksey  was  attached  for  sending  an 
insulting  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  and  afterwards 
reprimanded,  and  ordered  '^to  be  continued  in  custody 
until  he  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour.^'* 

In  the  commons,  on  the  12th  April  1733,  it  was  resolved  Commons. 

and  declared,  nem.  can.y 

^That  the  assaulting,  insulting,  or  menacing  any  member  of  Assaaltingor 
this  house,  in  his  coming  to  or  going  from  the  house,  or  upon  the  ol^tracting 
account  of  his  behaviour  in  Parliament,  is  an  high  infringement 
of  the  privilege  of  this  house,  a  most  outrageous  and  dangerous 
violation  of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and  an  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor."' And  again,  on  the  Ist  June  1780,  ''That  it  is  a 
gross  breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  house  for  any  person  to 
obstruct  and  insult  the  members  of  this  house  in  the  coming  to  or 
going  from  the  house,  and  to  endeavour  to  compel  members  by 
force  to  declare  themselves  in  favour  of  or  against  any  proposition 
then  depending  or  expected  to  be  brought  before' the  house."  >® 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  any  person  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  orders  will  be  conmiitted. 

On  the  22d  June  1781,  complaint  was  made  that  Sir  J.  Wrottes- 
ley  had  received  a  challenge  for  his  conduct  as  a  member  of  the 

>  3  Lords'  J.  276.  '  11  lb.  554.  *  12  lb.  174. 

*  14  lb.  144.  «  22  lb.  1S9.  ^  lb.  149.  ^  42  lb.  181. 

•  39  lb.  314.  331.  •  22  Com.  J.  116.  "  37  Com.  J.  902. 
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Worcester  election  committee ;  and  Swift^  the  person  complained 
of^  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.'  On 
the  18th  April  1809^  Sir  Charles  Hamilton  complained  that  he 
had  been  arrested^  and  otherwise  insulted  by  Daniel  Butler,  a 
sheriff's  officer;  and  Butler  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  his 
offence.* 

On  the  11th  July  1824,  the  speaker,  having  received 
information  that  a  member  had  been  assaulted  in  the  lobby, 
ordered  the  serjeantp-at-arms  to  take  the  person  into  cus- 
tody, and  doubts  being  entertained  of  his  sanity,  he  was 
ordered  to  stand  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant.' 
In  1827,  complaint  was  made  of  three  letters  which  had 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  taking  notice  of  his 
speeches,  and  threatening  to  contradict  them  from  the 
gallery  of  the  house.  The  letters  were  delivered  in  and 
read,  and  the  writer,  H.  C.  Jennings,  was  ordered  to  attend. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  letters  were  written  by  him, 
and  he  was  declared  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  but 
was  suffered  to  escape  with  a  reprimand  from  the  speaker.^ 
Libels.  Libels  upon  members  have  also  been  constantly  punished. 

In  1680,  Yarington  and  Groome  were  committed  for  a  libel 
against  a  member.^  In  1680,  Christopher  Smelt  was  committed 
for  spreading  a  false  and  scandalous  report  of  Peter  Rich,  a 
member.*  In  1606,  John  Rye  was  committed  for  having  caused 
a  libel,  reflecting  on  a  member,  to  be  printed  and  delivered  at  the 
door.^  In  1704,  James  Mellot  was  committed  for  false  and 
scandalous  reflections  upon  two  members."  In  1738,  William 
Noble  was  committed  for  asserting  that  a  member  received  a 
pension  for  his  voting  in  Parliament.'  In  1774,  H.  S.  Woodfall 
was  committed  for  publishing  a  letter,  reflecting  on  the  character 
of  the  speaker.*^  In  1821 ,  the  author  of  a  paragraph  in  the  John 
Bull  newspaper,  containing  a  false  and  scandalous  libel  on  a 
member,  was  committed  to  Newgate."  In  1832,  Messrs.  Kidson 
&  Wright,  solicitors,  were  admonished  for  having  addressed  to 


>  38  Com.  J.  695.  637.  *  64  Com.  J.  210.  213. 

*  70  Com.  J.  483.  «  82  Com.  J.  305. 300. 

«  0  Com.  J.  654. 666.  •  10  Com.  J.  244. 

7  11  Com.  J.  656.  ■  14  Com.  J.  665. 

»  23  Com.  J.  245.  "  34  Com.  J.  456. 

"  76  Com.  J.  336. 
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the  oommittee  on  the  Sunderland  Dock  Bill  a  letter,  reflecting  on 
the  conduct  of  members  of  the  committee,  copies  of  which  were 
circulated  in  printed  handbills.* 

Other  cases,  too  numerous  to  mention,  have  occurred,  in 
some  of  which  the  parties  have  been  committed  or  repri- 
manded ;  and  in  others  the  hpuse  has  considered  that  the 
remarks  did  not  justify  any  proceedings  against  the  authors 
or  publishers.^ 

On  some  occasions  the  house  has  also  directed  prose- 
cutions against  persons  who  have  published  libels  reflecting 
upon  members,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  publications 
had  affected  the  house  collectively.' 

Of  a  similar  character  with  libels,  is  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  proceedings  of  members. 

On  the  22d  April  1699,  it  was  resolved, 

'^  That  the  publishing  the  names  of  the  members  of  this  house, 
and  reflecting  upon  them,  and  misrepresenting  their  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  is  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  house,  and 
destructive  of  the  freedom  of  Parliament."^ 

When  the  speaker  is  accompanied  by  the  mace,  he  has  Persons  eom- 
power  to  order  persons  into  custody  for  disrespect,  or  other  JLaker.^ 
breaches  of  privilege  committed  in  his  presence,  without 
any  previous  order  of  the  house.  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow 
ordered  a  man  into  custody  who  pressed  upon  him  in 
Westminster  Hall;'  and  a  case  is  mentioned  by  D'Ewes 
in  which  a  member  seized  upon  an  unruly  page  and 
brought  him  to  the  speaker,  by  whom  he  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  serjeant.®  In  1675,  Sir  Edward  Seymour 
seized  the  serjeant-at-arms  and  delivered  him  into  the 
custody  of  a  messenger;  but  in  that  case  Pemberton,  the 
Serjeant,  had  been  ordered  by  the  house  to  be  taken  into 
custody,  and  the  speaker  had  issued  his  warrant  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower .^ 

*  S7  Com.  J.  87S.  294. 

*  See  the  head  of  Complaints,  in  the  several  Journal  Indexes. 

*  13  Com.  J.  280.    14  lb.  37.  *  12  Com.  J.  601. 

*  2  HaU.  241  n.  «  D'Ewes,  628.  ^  0  Com.  J.  351.  353. 
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CONTBMPTB   EXAMINED. 


Inquiry  into  al- 
leged breaches 
of  privilege. 


Lords. 


Commons. 


In  all  diese  classes  of  offences,  both  houses  will  commit 
or  otherwise  punish,  in  the  manner  described;  but  not 
without  due  inquiry  into  the  alleged  o£fence. 

By  a  standing  order  of  the  lords  of  11th  January  1609, 

it  is  ordered, 

"  That  in  case  of  complaint  by  any  lord  of  this  honse  of  a  breach 
of  privilege,  wherein  any  person  shall  be  taken  into  custody  for 
the  future ;  if  the  house,  upon  examination  of  the  matter  com- 
plained of,  shall  judge  the  same  to  be  no  breach  of  privilege,  the 
lord  who  made  the  complaint  shall  pay  the  fees  and  expenses  of 
the  person  so  taken  into  custody;  and  that  no  per6on  shaU  be 
taken  into  custody  upon  complaint  of  a  breach  of  priirilege,  but 
upon  oath  made  at  the  bar  of  this  house." ' 

This  order  was  explained,  on  the  3d  June  1720,  **  to  be 
understood  only  of  breaches  of  privilege  committed  in 
Great  Britain ;  but  that  oath  made  by  affidavit,  in  writing, 
of  a  breach  of  privilege  committed  in  Ireland,  may  be 
sufficient  ground  to  take  into  custody  the  person  thereby 
proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  breach  of  privilege, 
though  no  oath  be  made  thereof,  at  the  bar  of  this 
house/'* 

In  the  commons  it  was  resolved,  31st  January  1694, 

'^  That  no  persons  shall  be  taken  into  custody,  upon  complaint 
of  any  breach  of  privilege  of  this  house  before  the  matter  be  first 
examined  -y"  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  and  declared, 
''  that  the  said  order  is  not  to  extend  to  any  breach  of  privilege 
upon  the  person  of  any  member  of  this  house.'" 

Again,  on  the  3d  January  1701,  it  was  resolved, 

*^  That  no  person  be  taken  into  custody  of  the  serjeant-at- 
arms,  upon  any  complaint  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  until  the 
matter  of  such  complaint  shall  have  been  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee of  privileges,  and  reported  to  the  house,  and  that  the 
same  be  a  standing  order  of  the  house."  * 

There  is  no  longer  a  general  committee  of  privileges,  to 
whom  all  such  matters  are  referred,  although  the  com- 
mittee  of  privileges  is   still   nominally  appointed.^    The 


»  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  78. 
*  Id  Com.  J.  648. 


«  lb.  No.  110. 


•  11  Com.  J.  219. 
^  93  Com.  J.  8. 
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appointment,  at  the  commencement  of  each  session^  of  the 
committee  of  privileges  was  discontinued  in  1833,  but  has 
since  been  revived,  pro  formA^  although  no  members  are 
nominated.  It  is  the  present  practice,  when  a  complaint 
is  made,  to  order  the  party  complained  of  to  attend  the 
house ;  and  on  his  appearance  at  the  bar,  he  is  examined 
and  dealt  with,  according  as  the  explanations  of  his  con- 
duct are  satisfactory  or  otherwise;  or  as  the  contrition 
expressed  by  him  for  his  offence  conciliates  the  displeasure 
of  the  house.  If  there  be  any  special  circumstances  arising 
out  of  a  complaint  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  it  is  usual  to 
appoint  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  them,  and  the 
house  suspends  its  judgment  until  their  report  has  been 
presented. 

In  order  to  discourage  frivolous  complaints,  a  resolution, 
similar  to  the  standing  order  of  the  lords,  was  c^reed  to^ 
on  the  11th  February  1768: 

**  That  in  case  of  any  complaint  of  a  breach  of  privilege  here- 
after to  be  made  by  any  member  of  thia  house,  if  the  house  shall 
adjudge  that  there  is  no  ground  for  such  complaint,  the  house  will 
order  satisfaction  to  the  person  complained  of,  for  his  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  such  complaint;"  and  this  was 
ordered  to  be  made  a  standing  order.i 

The  house  may  punish  in  one  session  offences  that  have 
been  committed  in  another.  On  the  4th  and  14th  April 
1707,  it  was  resolved,  nem.  con., 

^  That  when  any  person  ordered  to  be  taken  into  the  custody  of 
the  serjeant-at-arms,  shall  either  abscond  from  justice,  or  having 
been  in  custody  shall  refuse  to  pay  the  just  fees,  that  in  either  of 
those  cases  the  order  for  commitment  shall  be  renewed  atihe  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  that  this  he  declared  to 
be  a  standing  order  of  the  house/'  * 

In  1754,  Mr.  Murray,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in 
Newgate  until  the  close  of  the  session,  for  a  Ubel,  was,  on 
the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  again  ordered  to  be  com- 
mitted ;  but  he  had  absconded,  in  the  meantime,  to  escape 
a  second  imprisonment.' 

>  81  Com.  J.  603.  *  15  Com.  J.  376.  386.  «  26  Com.  J.  303. 
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It  also  appears,  that  a  breach  of  privilege  committed 
against  one  Parliament  may  be  punished  by  another ;  and 
libels  against  former  Parliaments  have  often  been  punished  J 
In  the  debate  on  the  privilege  of  Sir  R.  Howard,  in  1626, 
Mr.  Selden  said,  "  It  is  clear  that  breach  of  privilege  in 
one  Parliament  may  be  punished  in  another  succeeding/'* 

biffereocet  in         In  all  the  acts  that  have  been  noticed  as  breaches  of 

inflicted  by  the  privilege,  both  houscs  have  agreed  in  their  adjudication ; 

wi^Md ^  y  «>«  ^J^t  ijj  several  important  particulars,  there  is  a  difference  in 

their  modes  of  punishment.  The  lords  claim  to  be  a  court 
of  record,  and,  as  such,  not  only  to  imprison,  but  to  impose 
fines.  They  also  imprison  for  a  fixed  time,  and  order  se- 
curity to  be  given  for  good  conduct.  The  conmions,  on  the 
other  hand,  commit  for  no  specified  period,  and  of  late 
years,  have  not  imposed  fines. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  its  judicial  capacity,  is  a  court  of  record ;  but,  accordii^ 
to  Lord  Kenyon,  "  when  exercising  a  legislative  capacity, 
it  is  not  a  court  of  record."  ■  HowQyer  this  may  be,  in- 
stances too  numerous  to  mention  have  occurred,  in  which 
the  lords  have  sentenced  parties  to  pay  fines  :*  many  have 
already  been  noticed  in  the  present  chapter,  as  well  as 
cases  in  which  they  have  ordered  security  to  be  given  for 
good  conduct,  even  during  the  whole  life  of  the  parties.^ 

Finet.  The  following  is  a  standing  order  of  the  lords,  of  the  3d 

April  1624: 

''  Whereas  this  high  court  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  do 
often  find  cause  in  their  jndicatore  to  impose  fines,  amongst  other 
punishments,  upon  offenders,  for  the  good  example  of  justice,  and 
to  deter  others  from  like  offences ;  it  is  ordered  and  declared,  that 
at  the  least  once  before  the  end  of  every  session,  the  committees 
for  the  orders  of  the  house  and  privileges  of  the  lords  of  Parlia« 
ment,  do  acquaint  the  lords  with  all  the  fines  that  have  bfeen  laid 


'  1  Com.  J.  025.    2  lb.  63.    18  lb.  735.  •  1  Hats.  Free.  184. 

»  Flower's  case,  1770.    8  Damford  ic  East,  314. 

*  3  Lords'  J.  276.      11  lb.  554.     12  lb.  174.     14  lb.  144.     42  lb.  181. 
48  lb.  60. 105.  *  11  Lords'  j.  554.    39  n,.  331. 
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that  BesnoBy  that  thereupon  their  lordships  may  use  that  power 
which  they  justly  have,  to  take  off  or  mitigate  such  fiues,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  according  to  the  measure  of  penitence  or  ability 
in  the  offenders,  or  suffer  all  to  stand,  as  in  equity  their  lordships 
shall  think  fit'' ' 

» 

•  The  lords  have  power  to  commit  offenders  to  prison  for 
Ji  specified  term,  even  beyond  the  duration  of  the  session  ;• 
and  if  no  time  were  mentioned,  and  the  commitment  were 
general,  it  is  understood  that  the  prisoners  could  not  be 
discharged  on  habeas  corpus  even  after  a  prorogation;' 
although,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  doubt  was 
expressed  by  one  of  the  judges  whether  the  imprisonment, 
which  was  for  an  uncertain  time,  would  be  concluded  by 
the  session ;  and  another  said,  that  if  the  session  had  been 
determined,  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  been  discharged.* 

Whether  the  House  of  Commons  be,  in  law,  a  court  of  Whether  Hoase 
record  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine ;  for  this  claim  was  ^  court™of  *re- 
formerly  maintained,  but  has  latterly  been  virtually  aban-  ^"^ 
doned,  though  never  distinctly  renounced.  In  Fitzherbert's 
case,  in  1592,  the  house  resolved  ^'  that  this  house  being  a 
court  of  record,  would  take  no  notice  of  any  matter  of  fact 
at  all  in  the  said  case,  but  only  of  matter  of  record ;"  and 
the  record  of  Fitzherbert's  execution  was  accordingly  sent 
to  the  house  by  the  lord  keeper.*  In  the  debate  on  Floyde's 
case,  in  1621,  Sir  Edward  Coke  said,  "no  question  but 
this  is  a  house  of  record,  and  that  it  hath  power  of 
judicature  in  some  cases;"*  and  exclaimed,  "I  wish  his 
tongue  may  cleave  to  his  mouth  that  saith  that  this 
house  is  no  court  of  record."  And  in  the  same  year,  the 
apology  of  the  commons  contains  these  words :  "  We 
avouch  also  that  our  house  is  a  court  of  record,  and  ever 
so  esteemed." 

1  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  46. 

*  43  Lords'  J.  105. 

'  Lord  Denman's  judgment  in  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  p.  147. 

«  HoweU's  St.  Trials,  1286.    1  Mod.  Rep.  144. 

«  D'Ewes,  602.  •  1  Com.  J.  604, 
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In  Jones  o.  Randall^*  Lord  Mansfield  said  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  a  court  of  record. 

Itmaybe&irly  argued  that  if  the  conmions  be  not  a  court 
of  record  in  adjudging  breaches  of  privilege^  the  judicature 
of  the  lords  is  not  sufficient  alone  to  constitute  that  house 
a  court  of  record  in  their  legislative  capacity ;  for  though 
they  have  various  kinds  of  judicature,  the  commons  also 
have  parallel  kinds  of  judicature.  The  lords  have  a  judi- 
cature for  their  privileges,  and  for  the  election  of  repre- 
sentative peers  of  Scotland ;  the  commons  have,  in  like 
maimer,  a  judicature  for  their  privil^es,  and  in  the  election 
of  members.  It  is  true  that  the  lords  have  other  judicial 
functions  which  the  commons  do  not  possess ;  but  so  far 
as  each  house  is  acting  within  its  own  peculiar  jurisdiction, 
the  one  would  appear  to  be  a  court  of  record  as  well  as  the 
other :  and  when  does  the  legislative  character  cease  and 
the  judicial  character  begin  in  either  house  ?  In  their  de- 
liberations they  are  both  legislative,  but  when  their  privi- 
leges are  infringed,  their  judicature  is  called  into  action. 
If  this  view  of  the  question  be  allowed,  both  houses,  in 
matters  of  privilege,  are  equally  courts  of  record ;  and  the 
lords  have  no  further  claim  to  that  character  than  the 
commons,  except  when  they  are  sitting  as  a  court  of  appeal, 
in  trials  of  peers,  in  hearing  claims  of  peerage,  or  in  cases 
of  impeachment.* 
Finef .  Acting  as  a  court  of  record,  the  commons  formerly  fined 

and  imprisoned  persons. 

In  1575,  Smalley,  a  member's  servant,  who  had  firaudu- 
lently  procured  himself  to  be  arrested,  in  order  to  be  dis- 
charged of  a  debt  and  execution,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  a  month,  and  until  he  should  pay  to  W.  Hewet 
the  sum  of  100/.' 

Again,  in  1580,  Mr.  Hall,  a  member,  who  had  offended 
the  house  by  a  libel,  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  to  remain  in  the  said  prison  for  six  months,  and 

>  1  Cowp.  17.       '  See  also  Chapten  VII.  &XV.       *l  Com.  J.  1 12, 118. 
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90  much  longer  cu  untU  himself  should  willingly  make  retrace 
taiion  of  the  said  booh,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  a  fine  should  be  assessed  by  this  house, 
to  the  queen's  maj^ty's  use,  of  600  marks,  and  that  he 
should  be  expelled.^ 

In  Floyde's  case,  in  1621,  the  commons  clearly  exceeded  Floyde's  caic. 
their  jurisdicti<Mi*  That  person  had  spoken  offensive  words 
concerning  the  daughter  of  James  1,  and  her  husband,  the 
elector  palatine.  In  this  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  a 
libel,  but  certainly  not  of  any  breach  of  parliamentary 
privilege*  Yet  the  commons,  in  their  zeal  for  Protest- 
autism,  took  cognizance  of  the  offence,  and  sentenced 
Floyde  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000  Z.,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pil- 
lory, and  to  ride  backward  on  a  horse,  with  the  horse's  tail 
in  his  hand.*  Upon  this  judgment  being  given,  first  the 
king,  and  then  the  lords  interfered,  not  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  the  punishment,  nor  because  it  was  thought  to 
exceed  the  power  of  the  house;  but  because  the  offence  was 
altogether  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commons.  The 
commons  perceived  their  error,  and  left  the  offender  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  lords ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  guarded 
their  own  right  by  an  ambiguous  protestation  that  their  pro- 
ceedings against  Floyde  **  should  not  be  drawn  or  used  as  a 
precedent  to  the  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  lawiul  rights 
and  privileges  of  either  house,  but  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  both  houses  should  remain  in  the  selfsame 
state  and  plight  as  before."' 

But  if  the  commons  exceeded  their  jurisdiction  in  this 
case,  the  lords  equally  disregarded  the  limits  of  their  own, 
and  proceeded  to  stUl  more  dis^cefol  severities.  Floyde 
was  charged  by  the  attorney-general  before  the  lords,  and 
received  sentence  that  he  should  be  incapable  of  bearing 
arms  as  a  gentleman;  that  he  should  be  ever  held  an 
infamous  person,  and  his  testimony  not  to  be  taken  in  any 
court  or  cause ;  that  he  should  ride  twice  to  the  pillory 

>  1  Com.  J.  135, 1S6.  '  lb.  609.  *  lb.  619, 
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with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  holding  the  tail  ki  his 
hand ;  that  he  should  be  branded  with  the  letter  K  on  his 
forehead,  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  be  fined  5,000  2.  to 
the  king,  and  be  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  life.^ 

The  last  case  that  occurred  was  in  1666,  when  a  fine  of 
1,000  Z.  was  imposed  upon  Thomas  White  for  absconding 
after  he  had  been  ordered  into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant- 
at-arms.' 

The  modem  practice  of  the  commons  is  to  commit  per-* 
sons  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  to  Newgate, 
or  to  the  Tower;  and  to  keep  ofienders  there  until  they 
present  petitions  praying  for  their  release,  and  expressing 
contrition  for  their  ofiences ;  or  until,  upon  motion  made 
in  the  house,  it  is  resolved  that  they  shall  be  discharged. 
It  is  then  usual  for  the  parties  to  be  brought  to  the  bar, 
and  after  an  admonition  or  reprimand  firom  the  speaker,  to 
be  discharged  on  payment  of  their  fees.  But,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  their  attendance  at  the  bar,'  and  the 
admonition  or  reprimand,^  have  been  dispensed  with. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  that  this  condition  of  the 
payment  of  fees  still  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  fine. 
The  payment  of  the  money  forms  part  of  the  punishment, 
and  is  compulsory ;  nor  could  any  limit  be  imposed  upon 
the  amount  Gxed  by  order  of  the  house.  Payment  has 
been  occasionally  remitted  under  special  circumstances,' 
as,  for  example,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  parties;^ 
and  in  one  case,  because  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under 
mental  delusion.' 

No  period  of  imprisonment  is  named  by  the  commons^ 
condudedTy  "*  ^^^  *^®  prisoners  committed  by  them,  if  not  sooner  dis- 
prorogation.       charged  by  the  house,  are  immediately  released  firom  their 


Payment  of 
fees. 


Impriflonmeiit 


*  3  Lords'  J.  134.    See  also  **  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Commons,'' 
1620, 1621  (Oxford),  and  5  Pari.  Hist 
'  8  Com.  J.  680.  '  75  Com.  J.  467.  *  86  ib.  333.    00  ib.  532. 

»  58  Ib.  221.    80  Ib.  470.    83  Ib.  199.    90  lb.  532. 
«  74  Ib.  192.  7  85  Ib.  465. 
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confinement  on  a  prorogation,  whether  they  have  paid  the 
fees  or  not.  If  they  were  held  longer  in  custody,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  be  discharged  by  the 
courts  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  Lord  Denman,  in 
his  judgment  in  the  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  said, 

"  However  flagrant  the  contempt,  the  House  of  Commons  can 
only  commit  till  the  close  of  the  existing  session.  Their  privilege 
to  commit  is  not  better  known  than  this  limitation  of  it«  Though 
the  party  should  deserve  the  severest  penalties,  yet,  his  offence 
being  committed  the  day  before  the  prorogation,  if  the  house 
ordered  his  imprisonment  but  for  a  week,  every  court  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  every  judge  of  all  the  courts,  would  be  bound  to 
discharge  him  by  habeas  corpus."  > 

It  was  fomerly  the  practice  to  make  prisoners  receive 
the  judgment  of  the  house  kneeling  at  the  bar,  but  on  the 
16th  March  1772,  it  was  resolved  by  the  commons,  nem. 

'^  That  when  any  person  shall  from  henceforth  be  brought  to  the 
bar  of  this  house  to  receive  any  judgment  of  this  house,  or  to 
be  discharged  from  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  attending 
this  house,  or  from  any  imprisonment  inflicted  by  order  of  the 
house,  such  person  shall  receive  such  judgment,  or  the  order  of 
the  house  for  his  discharge,  standing  at  the  bar,  unless  it  shall  be 
otherwise  directed,  in  the  order  of  the  house  made  for  that 
purpose '"  and  ordered  to  be  made  a  standing  order.' 

^  Judgment  in  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  p.  142.  *  93  Com.  J.  5&4. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Necessity  of 
freedom  of 
speech. 


Confirmed  by 
law  of  Parlia- 
ment. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  CONFIRMED  BY  THE 
ANCIENT  LAW  OF  PARLIAMENT  AND  BT  STATUTE:  ITS 
NATURE  AND   LIMITS. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  a  priyilege  essential  to  every  free 
council  or  legislature.  It  is  so  necessary  for  the  making  of 
laws,  that  if  it  had  never  been  expressly  confirmed,  it  must 
still  have  been  acknowledged  as  inseparable  from  Parlia- 
xaentj  and  inherent  in  its  constitution.  Its  principle  was 
well  stated  by  the  commons,  at  a  conference  on  the  11th 
of  December,  1667 :  "  No  man  can  doubt,"  they  said,  "  but 
whatever  is  once  enacted  is  lawful ;  but  nothing  can  come 
into  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  it  must  be  first  affirmed  or 
propounded  by  somebody;  so  that  if  the  Act  can  wrong 
nobody,  no  more  C€m  the  first  propounding.  The  members 
must  be  as  free  as  the  houses :  an  Act  of  Parliament  can- 
not disturb  the  state ;  therefore  the  debate  that  tends  to  it 
cannot ;  for  it  must  be  propounded  and  debated  before  it 
can  be  enacted."  ^ 

But  this  important  privil^e  has  not  been  lefl  to  depend 
upon  abstract  principles,  nor  even  upon  the  ancient  law  and 
custom  of  Parliament,  but  has  been  recognised  and  confirmed 
as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

According  to  Elsynge,  the  ^'commons  did  oftentimes, 
under  Edward  3,  discuss  and  debate  amongst  them- 
selves many  things  concerning  the  king's  prerogative, 
and  agreed  upon  petitions  for  laws  to  be  made  directly 
against  his  prerogative,  as  may  appear  by  divers  of  the 
said  petitions;  yet  they  were  never  interrupted  in  their 
consultations,  nor  received  check  for  the  same,  as  may 
appear  also  by  the  answers  to  the  said  petitions."  ' 

>  12  Lords'  J.  166.  *  Elsynge,  177. 
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In  the  20th  of  Richard  the  2d,  however,  a  case  Haxey'seaae. 
occunred  in  which  this  ancient  privilege  was  first  violated, 
but  afterwards  confirmed.  Haxey,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mons, having  displeased  the  king,  by  offering  a  bill  for 
reducing  the  excessive  charge  of  the  royal  household,  was 
condemned  in  Parliament  as  a  traitor.  But  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  4,  Haxey  exhibited  a  petition  to  the  king 
in  ParUament,  to  reverse  that  judgment,  as  being  *^  i^ainst 
the  law  and  custom  which  had  been  before  in  Parliament;" 
and  the  judgment  was  reversed  and  annulled  accordingly 
by  the  king,  with  the  advice  and  assent  of  all  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal.^  This  was  unquestionably  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  privilege  by  the  highest  judicial 
authority,  the  king  and  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  commons  took  up  the  case  of  Haxey,  and 
in  a  petition  to  the  king  affirmed  ^Hhat  he  had  been 
condemned  against  the  law  and  course  of  Parliament,  and 
in  annihilation  of  the  customs  of  the  commons;"  and 
prayed  that  the  judgment  might  be  reversed,  ''as  well 
for  the  furtherance  of  justice  as  for  the  salvation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  commons."*  To  this  the  king  also  assented, 
with  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal;  and  thus  the  whole  legislature  agreed  that  the 
judgment  against  Haxey,  in  derogation  of  the  privileges  of 
Pariiament, ''  should  be  annulled  and  held  to  be  of  no  force 
or  effect." 

Again,  in  the  4th  Henry  8,  1612,  Mr.  Strode,  a  mem-  Stiode's  ca«e. 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  prosecuted  in  the 
Stannary  Court,  for  having  proposed  certain  bills  to  re- 
gulate the  tinners  in  Cornwall,  and  was  fined  and  impri- 
soned in  consequence.  Upon  which  an  Act  was  passed,^ 
which,  after  stating  that  Strode  had  agreed  with  others  of 
the  commons  in  putting  forth  bills  ''  the  which  here  in  this 

■  1  Hen.  4;  8  Rot  Pari.  490. 

*  *^  Si  Inen  en  aeeompliuement  de  droits  eamepw  salvation  det  liberUi 
de  lez  ditz  communes" — 3  Rot  Pari.  434. 

*  4Heit8,e.  8. 
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High  Court  of  Parliament,  should  and  ought  to  be  com- 
muned and  treated  of/'  declared  the  proceedings  of  the 
Stannary  Court  to  be  void,  and  further  enacted, 

**  That  all  suits,  condemnationsy  executions,  fines,  amerciaments, 
punishments,  &c.  put  or  had,  or  hereafter  to  be  put  or  had,  upon 
the  said  Richard  (Strode),  and  to  every  other  of  the  person  or 
persons  that  now  be  of  the  present  Parliament,  or  that  of  any 
Parliament  thereafter  tkaU  be,  for  any  bill,  speaking,  reasoning, 
or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters  concerning  the  Parliament 
to  be  communed  and  treated  of,  be  utterly  Yoid  and  of  none 
effect/' 

As  the  proceedings  that  had  already  taken  place  against 
Strode  were  declared  to  be  void,  it  is  eyident  that  freedom  of 
speech  was  then  admitted  to  be  a  privilege  of  Parliament, 
and  was  not,  at  that  time,  first  enacted.  The  words  of  the 
statute  also  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  have 
a  general  operation  in  future,  and  to  protect  all  members, 
of  either  house,  from  any  question  for  their  speeches  or 
votes  in  Parliament. 
Petition  of  the        Thirty  years  afterwards  the  petition  of  the  commons  to 

the  king,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ParUament,  appears 
for  the  first  time  to  have  included  this  privilege  amongst 
those  prayed  for  of  the  king.  The  first  occasion  on  which 
such  a  petition  is  recorded,  was  in  the  d3d  Henry  6, 
(1541),  when  it  was  made  by  Thomas  Moyle,  speaker.^ 

But  although  the  petitions  for  freedom  of  speech  were 
not  made  in  that  manner,  there  is  a  remarkable  petition  of 
the  commons,  and  answer  of  the  king,  in  the  2d  Henry  4, 
relating  to  this  privilege.  The  commons  prayed  the 
king  not  to  take  notice  of  any  reports  that  might  be  made 
to  him  of  their  proceedings ;  to  which  the  king  replied, 
that  it  was  his  wish  that  the  commons  should  deliberate 
and  treat  of  all  matters  amongst  themselves,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  the  best  conclusion,  according  to  their 
wisdom,  for  the  welfare  and  honour  of  himself  and  all  his 
realm ;  and  that  he  would  hear  no  person,  nor  give  him 

*  Elsynge,  176. 
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any  credit,  before  8Uoh  matters  were  brought  before  the 
kmgy  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all  the  commons,  accord- 
ing to  the  purport  of  their  petition.^ 

But,  however  essential  to  Parliament,  and  however  con-  Vioiatioos  of 
firmed  by  statute  and  recognised  by  kings,  it  is  needless  to  ^  ▼"«lf«" 
recount  how  frequently  this  privilege  was  formerly  violated 
by  the  power  of  the  Crown.  The  Act  of  the  4th  of  Henry 
8th  extended  no  further  than  to  protect  members  from 
being  questioned,  in  other  courts,  for  their  proceedings  in 
Parliament;  but  its  principle  should  equally  have  saved 
them  from  the  displeasure  of  the  Crown.  The  cases  of 
Mr,  Strickland,  in  1571,'  of  Mr.  Cope,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
and  others,  in  1586,^  and  of  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  in  1621,* 
will  serve  to  remind  the  reader,  how  imperfectly  members 
were  once  protected  against  the  unconstitutional  exercise 
of  prerogative. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  the  privilege  of  freedom  of 
speech  was  directly  impeached,  was  in  the  celebrated  case 
of  Sir  John  Elliot,  Denzil  Hollis,  and  Benjamin  Valentine, 
against  whom  a  judgment  was  obtained  in  the  King's  Bench, 
in  the  5th  Charles  1,  for  their  conduct  in  Parliament. 
On  the  8th  July,  1641,  the  House  of  Commons  declared 
all  the  proceedings  in  the  King's  Bench  to  be  against  the 
law  and  privilege  of  Parliament.^  The  prosecution  of 
those  members  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  ill^al  acts  which 
hastened  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First ;  and,  on  the  resto- 
ration of  his  son  to  the  throne,  it  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  ParUament. 

The  judgment  had  been  given  against  the  privilege  of 
Parliament,  upon  the  &lse  assumption  that  the  Act  of  the 
4th  Henry  8  had  been  simply  a  private  statute,  for  the  relief 
of  Strode,  and  had  no  general  operation ;  and  in  order  to 
condemn  this  construction  of  the  plain  words  of  the  statute, 
the  commons  resolved,  on  the  12th  November  1667,  '^That 

1  3  Rot.  Pari.  466.  '  D'Ewes,  166.    4  Pari.  HiBt.  163. 

*  D'Ewes,  410.  *  1  Hata.  Prec.  136, 137.  *  2  Com.  J.  803. 
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the  Act  of  Parliament  in  4th  Henry  8^  commonly  intituled, 
'An  Act  concerning  Richard  Strode,*  is  a  general  Zatc^^extend- 
ing  to  indemnify  all  and  every  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  in  all  Parliaments,  for  and  touching  any  bilb, 
speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters  in 
and  concerning  the  Parliament,  to  be  communed  and  treated 
of;  and  is  a  declaratory  law  of  the  ancient  and  necessary 
rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament^*  ^  And  on  a  subse- 
quent day,  they  also  resolved,  ''  That  the  judgment  given, 
5  Car.,  against  Sir  John  Elliot,  Denzil  Hollis,  and  Benjamin 
Valentine,  in  the  King's  Bench,  was  an  ill^al  judgment, 
and  against  the  freedom  and  privilege  of  Parliament.''* 
A  conference  was  afterwards  demanded  with  the  lords,  and 
their  lordships  agreed  to  the  resolutions  of  the  commons;' 
and,  finally,  upcm  a  writ  of  error,  the  judgment  of  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  was  reversed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  15th  April,  1668.^ 
Its  recognition       This  would  have  been  a  sufficient  recognition,  by  law, 

of  the  privilege  of  freedom  of  speech ;  but  a  further  and 
last  confirmation  was  reserved  for  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
By  the  9th  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  it  was  declared, 
**  that  the  fi:eedom  of  speech,  and  debates  or  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in 
any  court  or  place  out  of  Parliament"  ^ 

But,  although  by  the  ancient  custom  of  ParUament,  as 
well  as  by  the  law,  a  member  may  not  be  questioned  out  of 
Parliament,  he  is  liable  to  censure  and  punishment  by  the 
house  itself  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  cases  in  which 
mepibers  have  been  called  to  account  and  punished  for 
offensive  words  spoken  before  the  house,  are  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Some  have  been  admonished,  others  im- 
prisoned,* and  in  the  commons,  some  have  even  been 

>  9  Com.  J.  19.  *  9  Com.  J.  25.  *  12  Loi^*  J.  166. 

*  12  Lords'  J.  223.  •  1  Will.  &  Mary,  sess.  2,  c.  2. 

*  4  Lorda'  J.  475.    5  lb.  77.    Sir  R.  Canne,  1680.     9  Com.  J.  642.     Mr. 
Manley,  in  1696.    11  Com.  J.  581. 
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expelled.*  Less  severity  has  been  shown  in  modem  times, 
in  the  censure  of  intemperate  speeches.  The  members 
who  offend  against  propriety  are  called  to  order,  and  gene- 
rally satisfy  the  house  with  an  explanation  or  apology.* 

Taking  care  not  to  say  anything  disrespectful  to  the  house,  Pri?ilege  does 
a  member  may  state  whatever  he  thinks  fit  in  debate,  how-  pabiished 
ever  offensive  it  may  be  to  the  feelings,  or  injurious  to  the  •P®*<**'^ 
character  of  individuals,  and  he  is  protected  by  his  privilege 
from  any  action  for  libel ;  but  if  he  should  proceed  to  pub- 
lish his  speech,  his  printed  statement  will  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  publication,  unconnected  with  any  proceedings 
in  Parliament.    This  construction  of  the  law  cannot  be 
complained  of  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  as,  by  their 
rules  and  orders,  the  publication  of  a  debate  is  forbidden ; 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  protect,  by  privilege,  an 
irregular  act,  which  is  itself  declared  to  be  a  breach  of 
privilege. 

This  view  of  the  law  has  been  established  by  two 
remarkable  cases. 

In  1796  an  information  was  filed  against  Lord  Abingdon  for  a 
libel.  His  lordship  had  accused  his  attorney  of  improper  conduct 
in  his  profession,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  he  afterwards  had  printed  in  seyeral  newspapers  at  his  own 
expense.  His  lordship  pleaded  his  own  case  in  the  Court  of 
Kingf  s  Bench,  and  contended  that  he  had  a  right  to  print  what  he 
had,  by  the  law  of  Parliament,  a  right  to  speak.  But  Lord  Kenyan 
said,  ^'  That  a  member  of  Parliament  had  certainly  a  right  to 
publish  his  speech,  but  that  speech  should  not  be  made  a  vehicle 
of  slander  against  any  individual  \  if  it  was,  it  was  a  libel.''  The 
court  gave  judgment,  that  his  lordship  should  be  imprisoned  for 
three  months,  pay  a  fine  of  100 /.,  and  find  security  for  his  good 
behaviour.' 

In  1813  a  much  stronger  case  occurred. 

Mr.  Creevey,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  made  a 
charge  against  an  individual  in  the  house,  and  incorrect  reports  of 
his  speech  having  appeared  in  seyeral  newspapers,  Mr.  C.  sent 

'  Iffr.  Shepherd,  1  Com.  J.  6S4.  *  See  Chapter  IX.  on  Debates. 

»  1  E«p,  N.  P.  C.  828. 
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a  eorrect  report  to  the  editor  of  the  Liverpool  paper,  wUha  request 
that  he  would  publish  it  in  his  newspaper.  Upon  an  information 
filed  against  him,  the  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty  of  libel, 
and  the  King's  Bench  refused  an  application  for  a  new  trial, 
Lord  EUenborough  saying,  **  A  member  of  that  house  has  spoken 
what  he  thought  material,  and  what  he  was  at  liberty  to  speak,  in 
his  character  as  a  member  of  that  house.  So  far  he  is  privileged ; 
but  he  has  not  stopped  there ;  but,  unauthorized  by  the  house,  has 
chosen  to  publish  an  account  of  that  speech,  in  what  he  has  pleased 
to  call  a  corrected  form ;  and  in  that  publication  has  thrown  out 
reflections  injurious  to  the  character  of  an  individuaL" ' 

Mr.  Creevey,  who  had  been  fined  100 /.,  complained  to 
the  house  of  the  proceedings  of  the  King's  Bench,  but  the 
house  refused  to  admit  that  they  were  a  breajch  of  pri- 
vilege.* 

In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Wright,*  Mr.  Home  Tooke  applied 
for  a  criminal  information  against  a  bookseller,  for  pub- 
lishing the  copy  of  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  appeared  to  imply  a  charge  of 
high  treason  against  Mr.  Tooke,  after  he  had  been  tried 
for  that  crime  and  acquitted.  The  rule,  however,  was  dis- 
chai^ed  by  the  court,  partly  because  the  report  did  not 
appear  to  bear  the  meaning  imputed  to  it,  and  partly 
because  the  court  would  not  regard  a  proceeding  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  as  a  libel. 

In  the  event  of  any  similar  case  arising,  the  defendant 
may  give  the  report  in  evidence  under  the  general  issue, 
and  prove  that  his  own  extract  or  abstract  was  published 
band  fide  and  without  malice ;  and  if  such  shall  be  the 
opinion  of  the  jury,  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty  will  be 
entered.* 

■  1  M.  &  S.  S78.  *  Hansard  Deb.,  35th  Jane  1813. 

'  8  Term  Reports,  293.  *  3  &4  Vict,  c.9,  b.3. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FRBEDOH  FROM  ARRBST  OR  MOLBSTATION  :  ITS  ANTIQUITY; 
LIMITS  AND  MODE  OF  ENFORCEMENT.  PRIVILEGE  OF  NOT 
BEING  IMPLEADED  IN  CIVIL  ACTIONS:  OF  NOT  BEING 
LIABLE  TO  BE  SUMMONED  BY  SUBPCENA  OR  TO  SERVE  ON 
JURIES.  COMMITMENT  OF  MEMBERS  BY  COURTS  OF  JUS- 
TICE. PRIVILEGE  OF  WITNESSES  AND  OTHERS  IN  ATTEN- 
DANCE ON  PARLIAMENT. 

The  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  or  molestation  Antiquity  of 
18  of  great  antiquity^  and  dates  probably  from  the  first  P"v»e8;<*' 
existence  of  parliaments  or  national  councils  in  England. 
Blackstone  traces  it  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor^  in  whose  laws  we  find  this  precept^  ^'  ad 
synodos  venientibus,  sive  summoniti  sint,  sive  per  se  quid 
agendum  habuerint^  sit  summa  pax :"  and  so  too^  in  the 
old  Gothic  constitutions,  *^  extenditur  hsec  pax  et  securitas 
ad  quatuordecim  dies,  convocato  regni  senatu."  ^  In  later 
times  there  are  various  precedents  explanatory  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  this  privilege,  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  sustained.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  not 
only  are  the  persons  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament free  from  arrest  on  mesne  process  or  in  execution; 
but  that  formerly  the  same  immunity  was  enjoyed  in  regard 
to  their  servants  and  their  property.  The  privilege  was 
strained  still  further,,  and  even  claimed  to  protect  members 
and  their  servants  from  all  civil  actions  or  suits,  during  the 
time  over  which  privilege  was  supposed  to  extend.  The 
privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  has  also  been  construed 
to  discharge  members  and  their  servants  from  all  liability 
to  answer  subpoenas  in  other  courts  and  to  serve  on  juries; 

*  1  Comm.  165.    Steinib.  de  Jure  Goth. 
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and  in  some  cases  to  relieve  them  from  commitments  by 
courts  of  justice. 

These  various  immunities  have  undei^ne  considerable 
change  and  restriction,  and  being  now  defined,  for  the  most 
part,  with  tolerable  certainty,  they  will  be  best  understood 
by  considering  them  in  the  following  order:  1.  Privilege 
of  members  and  then*  servants  from  arrest  and  distress,  and 
the  mode  of  enforcing  it.  2.  Their  protection  firom  being 
impleaded  in  civil  actions.  3.  Their  liability  to  be  sum- 
moned by  subpoena  or  to  serve  on  juries.  4.  Their  privi- 
lege in  regard  to  commitments  by  legal  tribunals.  5.  Pri- 
vilege of  witnesses  and  others  in  attendance  on  Parliament. 
It  may,  however,  be  stated  at  once,  that  although  many 
cases  that  will  be  given  apply  equally  to  members  and  to 
their  servants,  according  to  the  privilege  in  those  times, 
the  latter  have,  at  present,  no  privilege  whatever.  These 
cases,  though  at  variance  with  modem  usage,  could  not  be 
omitted  consistently  with  a  perfect  view  of  the  privilege  of 
freedom  from  arrest  and  molestation. 
Freedom  from        go  far  back  as  the  19th  of  Edward  1,  in  answer  to  a 

arrest  and  di»- 

tress  of  goods,    petition  of  the  master  of  the  Temple,  for  leave  to  distrain 

for  the  rent  of  a  house  held  of  him  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  the  king  said,  ^*  It  does  not  seem  fit  that  the 
king  should  grant  that  they  who  are  of  his  council  should 
be  distrained  in  time  of  Parliament.''^  From  this  prece- 
dent Sir  Edward  Coke  infers  that  at  that  time  a  member 
of  Parliament  had  privilege,  not  only  for  his  servants,  but 
for  his  horses  or  other  goods  distrainable.' 

The  freedom,  both  of  the  lords  and  commons,  and  their 
servants,  from  all  assaults  or  molestation,  when  coming 
to  ParUament,  remaining  there,  and  returning  thence,  was 
distinctly  recognised  in  the  case  of  Richard  Chedder,  a 
member,  by  statute  5  Henry  4,  c.  6,  and  again  by  another 
statute  of  the  11th  Henry  6,  c.  11.  In  the  5th  Henry  4, 
the  commons,  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  alleged  that  accord- 

1  1  Rot.  Pari.  61.  *  4tli  Inst  84  E. 
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ing  to  the  custom  of  the  reakn^  the  lotds^  knights^  citizens, 
and  burgesses  were  entitled  to  this  privilege ;  and  this  was 
admitted  by  the  king;  who  instead  of  agreeing  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  commons^  that  treble  damages  should  be 
paid  by  parties  violating  their  privilege,  answered  that  there 
was  already  a  sufficient  remedy.^  Hence  this  privilege 
appears  distinctly,  not  to  have  been  created,  but  only  con-* 
firmed  by  statute  as  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  Parlia^ 
ment  and  of  the  realm.  Much  later,  viz.  in  the  17th  Ed- 
ward 4,  the  commons  affirmed,  in  Atwyll's  case,  that  the 
privilege  had  existed, '' whereof  tyme  that  mannys  mynde  is 
not  the  contrarie;'"  thus  placing  it  on  the  ground  of  pre- 
scription, and  not  on  the  authority  of  statutes  then  in  force. 

The  only  exception  to  the  recognition  of  this  privilege  Thorpe's  case, 
was  in  the  extraordinary  case  of  Thorpe,   the  speaker 
of  the  commons,  who  was  imprisoned  under  execution 
from  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  at  the  suit  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.    The  judges  delivered  their  opinion  to  the 
lords,  *^  that  if  any  person  that  is  a  member  of  this  High 
Court  of  Parliament  be  arrested  in  such  cases  as  be  not 
for  treason  or  felony,  or  surety  of  the  peace,  or  for  a 
condemnation  had  before  the  Parliament,  it  is  used  that 
all  such  persons  should  be  released  of  such  arrests,  and 
make  an  attorney,  so  that  they  may  have  their  freedom 
and  liberty,  freely  to  attend  upon  the  Parliament."     As 
Thorpe  was  in  execution  for  a  civil  action,  that  had  been 
brought  during  an  adjournment,  he  was  obviously  entitled 
to  his  release,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges ;  yet 
it  is  entered  on  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  that  after  having 
"  heard  this  answer  and  declaration,  it  was  thoroughly 
agreed,  assented,  and  concluded,  by  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  that  the  said  Thomas,  according  to  the  law, 
should  still  remain  in  prison,  the  privilege  of  Parliament, 
or  that  the  said  Thomas  was  speaker  of  the  Parliament, 
notwithstanding.'    Yet  even  here  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 

'  3  Rot.  Pari.  641.  *  Q  Rot.  Pari.  191.  *  6  Rot.  Pari.  209, 
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that  the  privilege  of  Parliament  was  admitted,  but  adjudged 
to  be  overruled  by  the  law.  The  whole  case,  however,  has 
been  regarded  as  irregular  and  ''  begotten  by  the  iniquity 
of  the  times."  ^  Down  to  1543,  although  the  privilege  had 
been  recognized  by  statute,  by  declarations  of  both  houses,* 
by  the  frequent  assent  of  the  king,'  and  by  the  opinions  of 
the  judges,^  the  commons  did  not  deliver  their  members 
out  of  custody  by  their  own  authority;  but  when  the 
members  were  in  execution,  in  order  to  save  the  rights  of 
the  plaintiff,  they  obtained  special  statutes  to  authorize 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  issue  writs  for  their  release ;'  and 
when  confined  on  mesne  process  only,  they  were  delivered 
by  a  writ  of  privilege  issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.' 
And  in  the  singular  case  of  Mr.  Speaker  Thorpe,  already 
mentioned,  the  commons  even  submitted  the  vindication 
of  their  privilege  to  the  House  of  Peers,  as  well  as  to  the 
king.^ 
Case  of  George      At  length,  with  sudden  energy,  the  commons,  for  the 

Ferrers,  1643, 

34Ueii.  8.         first  time,  vindicated  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  and 

acted  independently  of  any  other  power.  George  Ferrers, 
a  member,  was  arrested  in  London,  by  a  process  out  of 
the  King's  Bench,  at  the  suit  of  one  White,  as  surety  for 
the  debt  of  another.  The  house,  on  hearing  of  his  arrest, 
ordered  the  Serjeant  to  go  to  the  Compter  and  demand  his 
delivery.  The  Serjeant  was  resisted  by  the  city  officers, 
who  were  protected  by  the  sheriffs,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  without  the  prisoner.  The  house  then  rose  in  a 
body,  and  laid  their  case  before  the  lords,  '^  who,  judging 
the  contempt  to  be  very  great,  referred  the  punishment 

>  1  Com.  J.  546. 

>  Larke'8  case,  ^  Le  Roi,  par  adyis  dee  seignenn  espiritnelx  et  temporelx, 
et  a  lee  eepedales  requestes  des  comnmnefl."— 4  Rot.  Pari.  857.  Atwyll's 
case,  6  Rot  Pari.  191. 

'  Larke'8  case,  4  Rot.  Pari.  857.  Parr's  case,  5  Rot.  Pari.  111.  Hyde's 
case,  6  Rot.  Pari.  160. 

*  Thorpe's  case,  5  Rot.  Pari.  240. 

*  Cases  of  Larke,  Clerk,  and  Hyde,  4  Rot.  Pari.  357.    5  lb.  374.    6  lb.  160. 

*  Sadcliffe's  case,  1  Hats.  Prec.  51.  ?  32  Hea.  6, 5  Rot  Pari.  288. 
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thereof  to  the  House  of  Commons/'  The  commons  then 
ordered  the  seijesmt  to  repair  to  the  sherifis,  and  to 
require  the  delivery  of  Ferrers,  without  any  writ  or 
warrant.  The  lord  chancellor  had  offered  them  a  writ 
of  privilege,  but  they  refused  it,  "  being  of  a  clear  opinion, 
that  all  commandments  and  other  acts  proceeding  from 
the  neather  house  were  to  be  done  and  executed  by  their 
Serjeant  without  writ,  only  by  shew  of  his  mace,  which 
was  his  warrant/'  The  sherifis,  in  the  meantime,  were 
alarmed,  and  surrendered  the  prisoner ;  but  the  serjeant, 
by  order  of  the  house,  required  their  attendance  at  the 
bar,  together  with  the  clerks  of  the  Compter,  and  White, 
the  plaintiff;  and  on  their  appearance,  they  were  all  com- 
mitted for  their  contempt. 

The  king,  on  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  called  before 
him  the  lord  chancellor,  the  judges,  the  speaker,  and 
some  of  the  gravest  persons  of  the  lower  house,  and 
addressed  them.  Having  commended  the  wisdom  of  the 
commons  in  maintaining  the  privileges  of  their  house, 
and  stated  that  even  their  cooks  were  free  from  arrest,  he 
is  reported  to  have  used  these  remarkable  words: 

^'  And  further,  we  be  informed  by  our  judges,  that  we  at  no  time 
stand  so  highly  in  our  estate  royal,  as  in  the  time  of  Parliament ; 
wherein  we  as  head,  and  you  as  members,  are  conjoined  and  knit 
together  into  one  body  politick,  so  as  whatsoever  offence  or  injury, 
during  that  time,  is  offered  to  the  meanest  member  of  the  house,  is 
to  be  judged  as  done  against  our  person  and  the  whole  court  of 
Parliament ;  which  prerogative  of  the  court  is  so  great  (as  our 
learned  counsel  informeth  us),  that  all  acts  and  processes  coming 
out  of  any  other  inferior  courts,  must  for  the  time  cease,  and  give 
place  to  tiie  highest/^ 

When  the  king  had  concluded  his  address.  Sir  Edward 
Montagu  ''very  gravely  declared  his  opinion,  confirming 
by  divers  reasons  all  that  the  king  had  said,  which  was 
assented  unto  by  all  the  residue,  none  speaking  to  the 
contrary.'* 

As  this  case  rests  upon  the  authority  of  HoUinshed, 
and   not  upon  parliamentary  records,  its  accuracy  has 
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sometimes  been  doubted:  but  the  positions  there  main^ 
tained  are  so  conformable  with  the  law  of  Parliament,  as 
since  asserted;  the  circumstances  are  so  minutely  stated^ 
and  were  of  so  notorious  a  character;  that  there  can  be 
little  ground  for  distrusting  the  general  correctness  of  the 
account.  Its  probability  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Ferrers  was  a  servant  of  the  king,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  commons  on  his  behalf,  were  therefore  the  more  likely 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  king,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  his 
councillors  and  the  House  of  Lords.^ 

The  practice  of  releasing  members  by  a  writ  of  priyilege 

was  still  continued,  notwithstanding  the  course  pursued 

in  the  case  of  Ferrers,  but  henceforward  no  such  writ  was 

suffered   to  be   obtained   without  a  warrant,  previously 

SmaUey's  caae.   signed  by  the  speaker.    Thirty  years  later,  in  the  case  of 

Smalley,  the  servant  of  a  member  who  was  under  arrest, 

''was  ordered  to  be  brought  hither  to-morrow  by  the 

Serjeant,  and  so  set  at  liberty  by  warrant  of  the  mace,  and 

Fitzherbert's      not  by  writ."*    Again,  in  1502,  in  the  case  of  Fitzherbert, 

^^"^*  a  member  who  had  been  outlawed  and  taken  in  execution, 

the  house,  after  many  discussions  as  to  his  title  to  pri- 
vilege, and  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  should  be 
delivered,  were  at  length  acquainted  that  the  lord  keeper 
thought  it  best,  ''in  regard  to  the  ancient  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  house,  that  a  serjeant-at-arms  be  sent  by 
order  of  the  house  for  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  by  which  he  may 
be  brought  hither  without  peril  of  being  further  arrested 
by  the  way,  and  the  state  of  the  matter  then  considered  of 
and  examined  into."'  In  this  case,  however,  the  house 
determined  that  the  member  should  not  have  privilege; 
"  first,  because  he  was  taken  in  execution  before  the  return 
of  the  indenture  of  his  election ;  secondly,  because  he  had 
been  outlawed  at  the  queen's  suit,  and  was  now  taken  in 
execution  for  her  majesty's  debt ;  thirdly,  in  regard  that 

»  1  Hate.  67.  •  27th  Feb.  1676, 1  CJom.  h  108. 

*  1  Hate.  Free.  107.    D'Ewes,  482. 614. 
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he  was  so  taken  by  the  sheriff,  neither  sedente  Parliamento, 
nor  eundo,  nor  redenndo.**^ 

This  case  was  scarcely  settled,  when  Mr.  Neale,  a  Neale'scafle. 
member,  complained  that  he  had  been  arrested  upon  an 
execution ;  that  he  had  paid  the  money,  but  out  of  regard 
to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  house,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  Upon  which  the  house 
committed  to  the  Tower  the  person  at  whose  suit  the 
execution  was  obtained,  and  the  officer  who  executed  it. 
Three  days  afterwards  the  prisoners  were  reprimanded  and 
discharged.' 

The  principal  cases  in  the  lords,  up  to  this  period,  show  an  Caaet  in  the 
uncertainty  in  their  practice  similar  to  that  of  the  commons ; 
privileged  persons  being  sometimes  released  immediately, 
and  sometimes  by  writs  of  privilege.    On  the  1  st  December, 
1585,  they  ordered  to  be  enlarged  and  set  at  Uberty  James 
Diggs,  servant  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  '^  by  virtue 
of  the  privilege  of  this  court:'"  and  again  in  the  same  year, 
a  servant  of  Lord  Leicester,^  and  in  1597,  the  servants  of 
Lord  Chandois  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'    In 
the  two  last  cases  the  officers  who  had  arrested    the 
prisoners  were  committed  by  the  house.     Later  still,  in 
November  1601,  they  adopted  the  precedent  of  Ferrers. 
WiUiam  Hogan,  like  Ferrers,  a  servant  of  the  queen,  was 
imprisoned  in  execution ;  and  the  lords  debated  whether 
he  should  be   discharged  by  a  warrant  from  the   lords 
to  the  lord  keeper,  to  grant  a  writ  in  the  queen's  name 
for  bringing  up   Hogan,  or  by  immediate  direction  and 
order  of  the  house,  without  any  writ;  and  at  length  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  be  brought  up  by  order  from 
the  house.     By  virtue  of  their  order,  he  was  brought  up 
and  discharged  on  giving  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  his 
debt,  and  the  under-sheriff  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  for 
having  arrested  him."    Yet,  soon  afterwards,  in  Vaughan's 
case,  the  lords  resorted  to  the  old  method  of  dischai^ng  a 

»  D'£wG«,  618.  »  lb.  618.  620.  »  2  Lords'  J.  66. 

*  2  Lords'  J.  93.        «  2  lionU'  J.  201. 206.       •  lb.  230.    D'Ewes,  603. 
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N  prisoner  by  an  order  to  the  lord  keeper  for  a  writ  of 

I  privilege;    after  having  first   committed  the  keeper  of 

Newgate  for  refusing  to  obey  their  ord^  to  bring  up  his 
prisoner.^ 

These  cases  have  been  cited  not  only  as  illustrative  of 
the  ancient  claims  of  privilege;  but  also  as  throwing  light, 
incidentally,  upon  the  general  law  and  privilege  of  Par- 
liament«  But  it  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  modifications 
of  the  ancient  privilege  which  have  since  been  effected  by 
statute;  and  to  the  modem  practice  of  Parliament  in 
protecting  members  from  arrest. 
Sir  T.  Shirley's       In  1603,  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley  occasioned  a 

more  distinct  recognition  of  the  privilege  by  statute  and 
an  improvement  in  the  law.  Sir  Thomas  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  the  Fleet,  on  execution,  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  and  the  commons  first  tried  to  bring  him  into 
the  house  by  habeas  corpus,  and  then  sent  their  seijeant  to 
demand  his  release.  The  warden  refused  to  give  up  his 
prisoner,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  contempt* 
Many  proposals  were  made  for  releasing  their  member, 
r  but  as  none  were  free  from  objection,  the  house  endea- 

voured to  coerce  the  warden,  and  committed  him  to  the 
prison  called  '^  Little  Ease,"  in  the  Tower.  At  length  the 
warden,  either  overcome  by  his  durance,  or  commanded  by 
the  king,  delivered  up  the  prisoner,  and  was  discharged, 
after  a  reprimand.*  So  far  the  privileges  of  the  house 
were  satisfied,  but  there  was  still  a  legal  difficulty  to  be 
overcome,  that  had  been  common  to  all  cases  in  which 
members  were  in  execution,  viz.  that  the  warden  was 
liable  to  an  action  of  escape,  and  the  creditor  had  lost  his 
right  to  an  execution.  In  former  cases  a  remedy  had 
been  provided  by  a  special  Act,  and  the  same  expedient 
was  now  adopted ;  but  in  order  to  provide  for  future  cases 
of  a  similar  kind,  a  general  Act  was  also  passed, 
statute  reiat-        The  Act  1  James  1,  c.  13,  after  stating  "  that  doubts  had 

mg  to  freedom  ° 


from  arrest. 


»  2  Lords'  J.  238.  240.    D'Ewes,  607. 

>  1  Com.  J.  156  et  seq.    5  Pari.  Hist.  113,  &c,    1  Hats.  Prec.  157. 
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been  made,  if  any  person,  being  arrested  in  execution,  and 
by  privilege  of  Parliament  set  at  liberty,  whether  the 
party  at  whose  suit  such  execution  was  pursued,  be  for 
eyer  barred  and  disabled  to  sue  forth  a  new  wiit  of 
execution  in  that  case;"  proceeded  to  enact,  that  after 
such  time  as  the  privilege  of  that  session  in  which  privilege 
is  granted,  shall  cease,  parties  may  sue  forth  and  execute 
a  new  writ;  and  that  no  sheriff,  &c.  from  whose  arrest 
or  custody  persons  shall  be  deUvered  by  privilege,  shall  be 
chargeable  with  any  action.  Lastly,  the  Act  provided 
that  nothing  therein  should  ''  extend  to  the  diminishing  of 
any  punishment  to  be  hereafter  by  ^censure  in  Parliament 
inflicted  upon  any  person  who  shall  hereafter  make  or 
procure  to  be  made  any  such  arrest."  Three  points  are 
here  distincUy  recognised;  viz.  1,  the  privilege  of  freedom 
from  arrest;  2,  the  right  of  either  house  of  Parliament  to  set 
a  privileged  person  at  liberty ;  and  3,  the  right  to  punish 
those  who  make  or  procure  arrests :  while  two  other  points 
were  for  the  first  time  established;  viz.  that  the  officer 
should  not  be  liable  to  an  action  of  escape,  and  that  the 
debt  should  not  be  satisfied. 

But  although  the  privilege  of  either  house  of  Parlia- 
ment was  admitted  to  entitle  a  prisoner  to  his  release,  the 
manner  of  releasing  him  was  still  indefinite ;  and  for  some 
time  it  continued  to  be  the  practice,  where  privileged  per- 
sons had  been  imprisoned  in  execution,  to  issue  warrants  for 
a  writ  of  privilege  or  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;*  although  in 
1625  the  commons  declared,  'Uhat  the  house  hath  power, 
when  they  see  cause,  to  send  the  seijeant  immediately  to 
deliver  a  prisoner;"*  and  in  some  cases  during  the  17th 
century  peers  and  members  arrested  in  execution  were 
released  without-  any  writ  of  privilege  or  habeas  corpus,* 

*  2  Lords'  J.  270.  206. 290.  302. 688.    3  lb.  SO.    1  Hats.  167, 168. 

«  1  Com.  J.  820. 

'  Mr.  HatseU  states,  that ''  since  the  end  of  Elizabeth*8  reign  we  ha^e  not 
actually  met  with  any  instance  where  a  person  entitled  to  priFilege,  if  in  cus- 
tody in  execution,  hath  been  delivered  by  any  other  mode  than  by  virtue  of 
a  writ  of  privilege,  or  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus." — (Vol.  L  p.  167).    But  this 
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as  Lord  Baltinglasse  in  1641/  Lord  Rich  in  1646/  and 
Sir  Robert  Holt  in  1677.* 

During  the  same  period  also,  when  the  property  of 
peers  or  of  their  servants  was  distrained,  the  lords  were 
accustomed  to  interfere  by  their  direct  authority,  as  in  1628, 
in  the  case  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  / 
and  in  1648,  in  regard  to  the  tenants  of  Lord  Monti^e.' 
In  cases  of  arrest  on  mesne  process,  the  practice  of  releas- 
ing the  prisoners  directly  by  a  warrant,'  or  by  sending  the 
black  rod  or  serjeant,  in  the  name  of  the  house,  to  demand 
them,^  was  continually  adopted. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1700,  an  Act  was  passed,^  which, 
while  it  retained  the  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  with 
more  distinctness  than  the  1st  James  1,  made  the  goods 
of  privileged  persons  liable  to  distress  infinite  and  seques- 
tration, between  a  dissolution  or  prorogation,  and  the 
next  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  during  adjournments  for 
more  than  14  days.  And  in  suits  against  the  king's  im- 
mediate debtors,  execution  against  members  was  per- 
mitted even  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  and  the 
privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  in  such  suits  was  not 
reserved  to  servants.  Again  by  the  2d  &  Sd  Anne,  c.  18, 
executions  for  penalties,  forfeitures,  &c.  against  privil^ed 
persons,  being  engaged  in  the  revenue  or  any  offices  of 
trust,  were  not  to  be  stayed  by  privilege;  but  freedom 
from  arrest  was  still  maintained  for  the  members  of  both 
houses,  in  such  cases,  but  not  for  their  servants. 
Servants'  privi-  By  the  10th  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  a  very  important  limitation 
turned.  of  the  freedom  of  arrest  was  effected.     Down  to  that  time 

the  servants  of  members  had  been  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 


Btatement  had  reference  only  to  the  period  from  the  accession  of  James  1  to 
1628;  and,  unless  it  be  understood  with  this  limitation,  it  is  calculated  to 
mislead. 

»  4  Lords'  J.  654.  '8  Lords*  J.  685.  630.  »  9  Com.  J.  411. 

«  3  Lords*  J  776,  777.  »  10  Lords'  J.  611. 

^  Bassett's  case,  1  Com.  J.  807. 

7  4  Lords'  J.  664.    8  lb.  577.  601.     Botclcr's  case.    17  Com.  J.  6. 

•  12&l3Will.8,c.3. 
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leges  of  their  masters,  except  as  regards  the  limitations 
effected  by  the  two  last  statutes ;  but  by  the  3d  section  of 
the  lOth  G^.  3,  the  privilege  of  members  to  be  free  from 
arrest  upon  all  suits,  authorized  by  the  Act,  was  expressly 
reserved;  while  no  such  reservation  was  introduced  in 
reference  to  their  servants :  and  thus,  without  any  distinct 
abrogation  of  the  privilege,  it  was  in  fact  put  an  end  to, 
as  executions  were  not  to  be  stayed  in  their  favour,  and 
their  freedom  from  arrest  was  not  reserved. 

.  By  these  several  statutes  the  freedom  of  members  from  Hemben  how 
arrest  has  become  a  legal  right  rather  than  a  parliamentary  lent     *  ^'^ 
privilege.   The  arrest  of  a  member  has  been  held,  therefore, 
to  be  irregular  ah  initio,  and  he  may  be  discharged  imme- 
diately upon  motion  in  the  court  from  which  the  process 
issued.^ 

For  the  same  reason,  writs  of  privilege  have  been  dis- 
continued. In  1707,  a  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
12th  &  13th  WiU.  3,  the  Serjeant  was  sent  with  the  mace 
to  the  warden  of  the  Fleet,  who  readily  paid  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  house,  and  discharged  Mr.  Asgill,  a 
member  then  in  execution.*  Members  are  now  discharged 
directly  by  warrant,  and  the  parties  who  cause  the  arrest 
are  liable  to  censure  or  punishment,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Baroness  Le  Cale  in  1811.' 

In  1807,  Mr.  MiUs  had  been  arrested  on  mesne  process, 
and  was  afterwards  elected.  The  house  determined  that 
he  was  entitled  to  privilege,  and  ordered  him  to  be  dis- 
charged out  of  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  King's 
Bench.^  In  1819  Mr.  Christie  Burton  had  been  elected 
for  Beverley,  but  being  in  custody  on  execution  and  also 
on  mesne  process,  was  unable  to  attend  his  service  in 
Parliament.  The  house  determined  that  he  was  entitled  to 
privilege,  and  ordered  him  to  be  discharged  out  of  the  cus- 
tody of  the  warden  of  the  Fleet.*    An  action  was  brought 

>  Colonel  Pitt's  case,  2  Strange,  985.    K.  B.  Cases,  temp.  Hard.  28. 

«  16  Com.  J.  471.      '  48  ILonis*  J.  60.  63.      *  62  lb.  664.         •  74  lb.  44. 
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against  the  warden  by  the  assignees  of  a  creditor  of  Mr. 
Burton,  for  his  escape,  who  were  declared  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  ordered  to  attend  the  house ;  ^  but  having 
acknowledged  their  offence  by  petition,  they  were  not  sub- 
jected to  any  punishment. 
Daration  of  It  now  Only  remains  to  inquire  what  is  the  duration  of 

pnyiiege.  y^^  privilege  of  freedom  fix)m  arrest;  and  it  is  singular  that 

this  important  point  has  never  been  defined.  The  perscm 
of  a  peer  (by  the  privilege  of  peers^)  "  is  for  ever  sacred 
and  inviolable.''*  This  immunity  rests  upon  ancient  cus- 
tom, and  is  recognized  by  the  Acts  12  &  13  Will.  3,  c.  3, 
and  2  &  3  Anne,  c.  18.  Peeresses  are  entitled  to  the  same 
privilege  as  peers,  whether  they  be  peeresses  by  birth,  by 
creation,  or  by  marriage;*  but  if  a  peeress  by  marriage 
should  afterwards  intermarry  with  a  commoner,  she  forfeits 
her  privilege.^  It  is  also  ordered  and  declared  by  the  lords 
that  privilege  of  Parliament  shall  not  be  allowed  to  minor 
peers,  noblewomen,  or  widows  of  peers  (saving  their  right 
of  peerage).* 

'And  by  the  23d  article  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scot- 
land (5  Anne,  c.  8)  the  16  representative  peers  are  allowed 
all  the  privileges  of  the  peers  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain;  and  all  other  peers  and  peeresses  of  Scotland, 
though  not  chosen,  enjoy  the  same  privileges.*  In  the 
same  manner,  by  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  the  peers 
and  peeresses  of  Ireland  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges 
as  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  Great  Britain. 

With  regard  to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
''  the  time  of  privilege  "  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
statutes,  but  never  explained. 

It  is  stated  by  Blackstone,  and  others,  and  is  the  general 
opinion,  that  the  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  remains 
with  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ^'  for  40  days 

1  75  Com.  J.  286.  *  1  Bl.  Comm.  166. 

*  CoonteBs  of  Rutland's  case,  6  Co.  52. 

*  Co.  Litt  166.    4  Bacon's  Abridg.  229.  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  76. 

*  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  76.  *  2  Strange,  900. 
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after  every  prorogation,  and  40  days  before  the  next 
appointed  meeting;"  but  the  learned  commentator  cites 
the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Athol  v«  the  Earl  of  Derby/  which 
hardly  supports  so  distinct  a  conclusion.  It  appears,  from 
the  report  of  that  case,  that  the  lords  claim  privilege  for 
20  days  only  before  and  after  each  session ;  and  the  report 
adds,  **  but  it  is  satd^  the  commons  never  assented  to  this, 
but  claim  40  days  after  and  before  each  session."  In 
another  report  of  the  same  case,  it  is  also  said,  that  ^*  they 
claim  40  days ;"  *  and  in  another  report,  **  that  the  com- 
mons claimed  40  days,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed."' 

But  as  the  commons  are  the  judges  of  their  own  privi- 
ties, some  precedents  are  required  to  show  that  they 
really  claim  so  long  a  duration  of  this  immunity ;  and  no 
such  precedents  are  to  be  found.  By  the  original  law  of 
Parliament,  privilege  extended  to  the  protection  of  mem- 
bers and  their  servants,  '^  eundo,  morando  et  exinde  rede- 
tmdo:"  but  Parliament  has  never  yet  determined  what 
time  shall  be  considered  convenient  for  this  purpose ;  and 
Prynnejexpresses  an  opinion,  that  no  such  definite  extent 
of  privilege  is  claimable  by  the  law  of  Parliament.^  It 
has,  however,  always  been  the  general  beUef,  that  privilege 
extended  to  40  days,  and  several  Acts  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment have  defined  that  time.'  But  the  following  precedents 
by  no  means  estabUsh  this  extent  of  privilege  to  be  either 
the  law  or  the  practice  in  England,  and  leave  the  matter 
altogether  in  doubt. 

On  the  6th  December  1565,  a  case  occurred,  which  has  PledaU's  case. 
been  relied  upon  as  a  declaration  of  Parliament  concerning 
the  duration  of  privilege,  but  to  which  no  importance  can 
be  attached.  The  commons  sent  a  message  to  the  lords, 
to  complain  that  their  privilege  was  broken,  by  reason  of 
Gabriel  Pledall,  a  member,  having  been  bound  in  a  recog- 

>  2  Leyinz,  72.  ^  1  Chan.  Cas.  321.  '  Sid.  29. 

*  4  Prynne,  Beg.  1216. 

*  See  8  Edw.  4,  c.  1,  Jr.    6  Anae,  c.  3,  Ir.    1  Geo.  2,  c.  8, 8.  2,  Ir. 
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nizance  in  the  Star  Chamber,  to  appear  before  the  council, 
within  12  days  after  the  end  of  the  Parliament,  which 
was  about  to  be  dissolved.  A  message  was  afterwards 
received  for  six  members  to  confer  with  the  lords,  who 
went,  and  reported,  on  their  return,  '^  that  the  chief  jus- 
tices, master  of  the  rolls,  and  Serjeants,  do  clearly  affirm 
that  the  recognizance  is  no  breach  of  the  privilege."  ^  From 
this  case  Prynne  infers,  that  the  commons  '^  have  not  12, 
much  less  20  or  40  days,  aft;er  the  Parliament  ended :" 
but  no  such  inference  can  be  supported ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  whether  the  opinion  related  to  the  recognizance 
itself,  or  to  the  duration  of  the  privilege  aft;er  the  dissolu- 
tion. The  case  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Lords'  Journal; 
the  lords  were  not  said  to  have  pronounced  this  opinion, 
but  only  the  judges;  and  there  was  no  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  commons,  for  the  Parliament  was  dissolved 
two  days  ailerwards. 
Mr.  iiarten'8         j^  ^he  case  of  Mr.  Marten,  in  1686,  who  had  been  ar- 

rested  20  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  whether  the  house  would  limit  any  time  for 
privilege.  The  house  answered  a  convenient  time;  but  they 
determined  that  the  20  days  were  within  a  convenient  time, 
and  that  Mr.  Marten  should,  therefore,  be  discharged.* 

Twenty  days,  therefore,  have  been  allowed,  which  would 
exclude  any  inference  from  Pledall's  case. 

On  the  14th  December  1621,  the  lords  resolved  that 
their  servants  were  free  from  arrest  ''  for  20  days  before 
and  after  every  session ;  in  which  time  the  lords  may  con- 
veniently go  home  to  their  houses,  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  this  kingdom."  ^ 

And  again,  on  the  28th  May  1624,  they  adopted  a 
similar  resolution.^ 

On  the  27th  January  1628,  they  added,  that  this  freedom 
should  '^  begin  with  the  date  of  the  writ  of  summons,  in 

>  1  Com.  J.  46.  '  D'Ewes,  410.    1  Hate.  100. 

*  3  Lords'  J.  195.  «  3  LoTds'  J.  417. 
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the  b^inning  of  every  Parliament,  and  continue  20  days 
before  and  after  every  session  of  Pariiament."^ 

A  confirmation  of  the  claim  of  40  days,  however,  has 
been  indirectly  found  in  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  the  privilege  of  fmnking  (now  abolished),  in 
which  the  power  of  franking  was  given  to  members  for 
40  days  before  any  summons,  and  40  days  after  any 
prorogation. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  courts  of  law,  that  the  After  dissoiu- 
privilege,  even  after  a  dissolution,  is  still  enjoyed  for  a 
convenient  and  reasonable  time  for  returning  home.* 
What  this  convenient  time  may  be  has  never  been  deter- 
mined; but  the  general  claim  of  exemption  from  arrest, 
eundo  et  redeundOf  extends  as  well  to  dissolutions  as  to 
prorogations,  as  no  distinction  is  made  between  them. 

These  cases  apply  to  arrests  made  after  the  privilege  has  Members  in  ez- 
accrued ;  but  the  effect  of  the  election  of  a  person  already  their  election. 
in  execution,  still  remains  to  be  considered.  In  Thorpe's 
case  the  judges  excepted  from  privilege  the  case  of  *^  a  con- 
demnation had  before  the  Parliament ;"  but  their  opinion 
has  not  been  sustained  by  the  judgment  of  Parliament. 
Unless  a  member  has  incurred  some  legal  disability,  or  has 
subjected  himself  to  processes  more  stringent  than  those 
which  result  from  civil  actions,  it  has  been  held  that  his 
service  in  Parliament  is  paramount  to  all  other  claims. 
Thus  m  1677,  Sir  Robert  Holt  was  dischai^ed,  although 
he  had  been  "  taken  in  execution  out  of  privilege  of  Par- 
liament ;"  ^  and,  not  to  mention  intermediate  cases,  or  any 
which  are  of  doubtful  authority,*  Mr.  Christie  Burton 
obtained  his  release  in  1819,  although  he  had  been  in  the 
custody  of  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  before  his  election.' 

1  4  Lords'  J.  13.     1  Hats.  41  n. 

^  Colonel  Pitt's  case,  1  Strange,  985.    Bamardo  «.  Mordaunt,  1  Lord 
Ken.  125. 

*  9Com.  J.  411. 

*  See  Report  of  Precedents,  10  Com.  J.  401.    2  Hats.  37. 
^  74  Com.  J.  44.    75  lb.  230. 
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^i^S  ^  ^'       ^*  '^®  earliest  case  in  which  the  privilege  pf  not  being 

impleaded   appears  to  be  recorded,  is  that  of  Bogo  de 
declare.  Clare,  in  the  18th  Edw.  1.    A  complaint  was  made  that 

the  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London,  by  procurement 
of  Bogo  de  Clare,  had  cited  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  in  ParUament  time,  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Both  of  them  were  sent 
for,  to  answer  before  the  king,  and  having  appeared,  and 
submitted  themselves  to  the  king,  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Bogo  de  Clare  afterwards  came  and  paid  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  marks  to  the  king.  This  case  has  been  cited  by 
Sir  E.  Coke,  Elsynge,  and  others,  but  has  latterly  been 
held  to  have  applied  to  service  of  a  citation  in  a  privileged 
place,  and  not  to  be  a  claim  of  Parliamentary  privilege  ;^ 
although  the  words  '^  in  Parliament  time,"  would  suggest 
an  opposite  conclusion. 

In  the  8th  Edw.  2,  writs  of  supersedeas  were  issued  to 
the  justices  of  assize,  to  prevent  actions  firom  being  main- 
tained against  members  in  their  absence,^  by  reason  of 
their  inability  to  defend  their  rights  while  in  attendance 
upon  the  ParUament.  This  privilege  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  for  in  the  12th  Edw.  4,  it  was  dis- 
eases of  Walsh  allowed  in  the  case  of  Walsh,  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of 
an     osyn.        Essex.    That  person  pleaded  a  king's  writ,  in  which  his 

right  not  to  be  impleaded  was  affirmed ;  but  the  lords,  with 
the  advice  of  the  judges,  determined,  that  there  "was 
no  custom,  but  that  members  and  their  servants  might  be 
impleaded;"  and  they  disallowed  the  writ,  and  ordered 
Walsh  to  plead.'  In  the  same  year  a  similiar  decision 
was  given  in  the  case  of  Cosyn.  Yet,  while  this  was 
held  to  be  the  law  in  England,  the  privilege  thus  dis- 

*  Bardett  v.  Abbot. 

'  1  Hats.  Prec.  7,  S.  **  Ne  per  eorum  ahsentiam,  dum  sic  in  dicto  Parlia- 
mento  steterint|  exIuBredaeionem  allquam  sustineant^  aliqualiter  vel  incur- 
rant."  And  again,  *'  prcsertim  cum  absentee  Jura  sua  defendere  nequeant 
ut  presentes." 

'  1  HaU.  Prec.  41,  42. 
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allowed  had  been  eonfinned  not  long  before,  by  a  statute 
in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.^  A  few  years  later,  the 
commons,  in  AtwylFs  case,  claimed  it  as  a  prescriptive 
privil^e,  that  they  '^  should  not  be  impleaded  in  any  action 
personal,"  and  their  claim  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
both  by  the  king  and  by  the  House  of  Lords.* 

One  of  the  most  marked  cases  in  later  times,  in  which 
the  privilege  was  enforced,  was  on  the  21st  February 
1588  ;  when  the  House  of  Commons,  being  informed  that 
several  members  had  writs  of  nisi  prius  brought  against 
them,  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes,  a  motion  was  made  ^^  that 
writs  of  supersedeas  might  be  awarded  in  these  cases,  in 
respect  of  the  privilege  of  this  house,  due  and  appertaining 
to  the  members  of  the  same."  Upon  which  it  ^vas  re- 
solved, ^'that  those  of  this  house  which  shall  have  occasion 
to  require  such  benefit  of  privilege  in  that  behalf,  may 
repair  unto  Mr.  Speaker,  to  declare  unto  him  the  state  of 
their  cases ;  and  that  he,  upon  his  discretion,  if  the  case 
shall  so  require,  may  direct  the  warrant  of  this  house  to 
the  lord  chancellor  of  England,  for  the  awarding  of  such 
vn-its  accordingly."' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  1,  another  practice 
was  adopted,  and  instead  of  resorting  to  writs  of  supersedeas, 
the  speaker  was  ordered  to  stay  suits  by  a  letter  to  the 
judges;^  and  sometimes  by  a  warrant  to  the  party  also;' 
and  the  parties  and  their  attomies  who  commenced  the 
actions  were  brought,  by  the  serjeant,  to  the  bar  of  the 
house.'  Applications  for  the  stay  of  suits,  at  length, 
became  so  frequent  and  troublesome,  that  it  was  ordered, 
'^  where  any  member  of  the  house  hath  cause  of  privilege, 
to  stay  any  trial,  a  letter  shall  issue,  under  the  speaker's 
hand,  for  stay  thereof,  without  further  motion  in  the 
house."  ^    This  power  of  staying  suits  appears  to  have  been 

>  3  Edw.4,  e.l.  *  ^twylPs  case,  17  Edw.4.    6  Rot  Pari.  191. 

'  D'Eweg,  4d6.  *  1  Com.  J.  286.  381. 421,  Jcc. 

•  I  Com.  J.  804.  '  lb.  304.  '  1020.     1  Com.  J.  525. 
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generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  courts ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Hodges  and  Moore,  in  1626,  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
refused  to  obey  the  speaker's  letter,  and  was  about  to 
return  a  sharp  answer,  when  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved.^ 
Limitations  of        The  privileee  insisted  upon  in  this  manner,  continued 

theprlTilegeby  .  . 

•tatate.  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  under- 

went a  considerable  limitation  by  statute.  The  12th  & 
13th  Will.  3  enacted,  that  any  persons  might  commence 
and  prosecute  actions  against  any  peer,  or  member  of  Par- 
liament, or  their  servants,  or  othera  entitled  to  privilege, 
in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and  the  duchy  court  of 
Lancaster,  immediately  after  a  dissolution  or  prorogation, 
until  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  during  any 
adjournment  for  more  than  14  days;  and  that  during 
such  times,  the  courts  might  give  judgment  and  award 
execution.  Processes  and  bills  against  members  were 
authorized,  during  the  same  intervals,  to  be  had  or  ex- 
hibited, and  to  be  enforced  by  distress  infinite  or  seques- 
tration ;  and  actions,  &c.  against  the  king's  immediate 
debtors  were  not  to  be  stayed,  at  any  time,  by  privilege  of 
Parliament.  The  privilege  was  thus  limited  in  its  opera- 
tion ;  but  it  was  still  acknowledged,  especially  by  the  third 
section,  which  provided,  that  where  actions  were  stayed 
by  privilege,  the  plaintiffs  should  be  at  liberty  to  proceed 
to  judgment  and  execution  upon  the  rising  of  Parliament. 
Soon  afterwards,  it  was  enacted,  by  the  2d  &  3d  Anne, 
c.  18,  that  no  action,  suit,  process,  proceeding,  judgment, 
or  execution,  against  privileged  persons,  employed  in  the 
revenue,  or  any  office  of  public  trust,  for  any  forfeiture, 
penalty,  &c.,  should  be  stayed  or  delayed  by  or  under  co- 
lour or  pretence  of  privilege  of  Parliament.  The  Act  of 
^  Will.  3  had  extended  only  to  the  principal  courts  of  law 
and  equity ;  but  by  the  11th  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  all  actions  in  re- 
lation to  real  and  personal  property,  were  authorized  to  be 

"  Piynne's  4th  Register,  p.  810.    1  Ck)m.  J.  861.   1  Hate.  Pwc.  184, 186. 
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commenced  and  prosecuted  in  the  recess  and  during 
adjournments  of  more  than  14  days,  in  any  court  of 
record,  &c. 

Still  more  important  limitations  of  the  privilege  were 
effected  by  the  Act  10  Geo.  3,  c.  50.  The  preamble  of 
that  Act  states, 

that  the  preyious  laws  were  insufficient  to  obyiate  the  inconre- 
niences  arising  from  the  delay  of  suits  by  reason  of  priyilege  of 
Parliament ;  and  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  "  any  person  may  at 
any  time  commence  and  prosecute  any  action  or  suit  in  any  court 
of  record,  or  court  of  equity,  or  of  admiralty ;  and  in  all  causes, 
matrimonial  and  testamentary,  against  any  peer  or  lord  of  Parlia^ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  ^  or  against  any  of  the  knights,  citizens,  or 
burgesses,  &c.  for  the  time  being,  or  against  any  of  their  menial, 
or  any  other  servants,  or  any  other  person  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  Parliament ;  and  no  such  action,  suit,  or  any  other  process  or 
proceeding  thereupon,  shall  at  any  time  be  impeached,  stayed,  or 
delayed,  by  or  under  any  colour  or  pretence  of  any  privilege  of 
Parliament. 

*'  Sect.  2.  But  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  subject  the  per- 
son of  any  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  for  the  time  being, 
to  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  upon  any  such  suit  or  proceeding.'' 

Stringent  modes  of  enforcing  the  processes  of  the  courts 
were  also  enacted,  and  still  further  facilities  were  given  to 
plaintiffs  by  the  45th  Geo.  3,  c.  124,  and  the  47th  Geo.  3, 
sess.  2,  c.  40;  by  which  members  of  Parliament  may  be 
coerced  by  every  legal  device,  except  the  attachment  of 
their  bodies. 

3.  The  claim  to  resist  subpoenas  was  founded  upon  the  Sabpoenas  and 
same  principle  as  other  personal  privileges,  viz.,  the  para-  J°'^* 
mount  right  of  Parliament  to  the  attendance  and  service 
of  its  members.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  main- 
tained in  early  times.  In  1554,  a  complaint  was  made  by 
the  lords  that  Mr.  Beamond,  a  member  of  the  commons, 
had  caused  a  subpoena  to  be  served  upon  the  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon ;  to  which  the  commons  returned  an  answer,  "  that 


*  Hie  4ib  artide  of  the  Act  of  Union  extends  aU  privileges  of  English 
peers  to  the  peers  of  Ireland. 
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they  take  this  writ  to  be  no  breach  of  privilege/'  *    Yet,  in 
1557,  on  a  complaint  being  made  that  Mr.  Eyms,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commons,  had  been  served  with  a  subpoena,  two 
members  were  sent  to  the  chancellor,  to  require  that  the 
process  might  be  revoked.'     And  again,  in  the  case  of 
Richard  Cook,  in  1584,  three  members  were  sent  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  signify  to  the  chancellor  and  master 
of  the  rolls  that,  by  the  ancient  liberties  of  this  house,  the 
members  of  the  same  are  privileged  from  being  served  with 
subpoenas,  "  and  to  desire  that  they  will  allow  the  like 
privileges  for  other  members  of  this  house,  to  be  signified 
to  them  in  writing  under  Mr.  Speaker's  hand."     But  the 
chancellor  replied,  that  "  he  thought  the  house  had  no  such 
liberty  of  privilege  for  subpoenas."     A  committee  was  then 
appointed  to  search  for  precedents,  but  made  no  report.' 
Immediately  afterwards,  the  house  punished  a  person  who 
had  served  a  member  with  a  subpoena.^    Various  other 
cases  subsequently  occurred  in  which  the  parties  who  had 
served  subpoenas  upon  members  of  both  houses  were  com- 
mitted, or  otherwise  punished  for  their  contempt.'     But, 
of  late  years,  so  far  from  withholding  the  attendance  of 
members  as  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice,  the  commons 
have  frequently  granted  leave  of  absence  to  their  members 
on  the  express  ground  that  they  have  been  summoned  as 
witnesses,'  and  have  even  admitted  the  same  excuse  for 
defaulters  at  calls  of  the  house.^     But  although  this  claim 
of  privilege  is  not  now  enforced  as  regards  other  courts, 
pne  house  will  not  permit  its  qoiembers  to  be  summoned  by 
the  other  without  a  message  desiring  bis  attendance,  nor 
without  the  consent  of  the  member  whose  attendance  is 
required.   And  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  house  would 
not  protect  a  member  served  with  a  subpoena  from  the 

>  1  Com.  J.  34.  '  Jb.  p.  4S. 

»  D'Ewes,  347.    1  Hats.  Prec.  96, 97.  *  lb. 

•  1  Hats.  Prec.  169. 175.    3  Lords'  J.  630. 

<  66  Com.  J.  122.     68  lb.  21B.  243.  292.     71  lb.  110.      62  lb.  306.  379. 
See  also  Lords'  Debates,  let  March  1844,  Earl  of  Devon. 
7  48  lb.  318. 
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legal  consequences  of  non-attendance  in  a  court  of  justice, 
if  permission  had  not  been  previously  granted  by  the  house 
for  his  attendance.^ 

As  the  withdrawal  of  a  witness  may  affect  the  adminis-  Members  sum- 
tration   of  justice,  the  privilege  has  very  properly  been  "'^^^""J"™"' 
waived;  but  the  service  of  members  upon  juries  not  being 
absolutely  necessary,  their  more  immediate  duties  in  Par- 
liament are  held  to  supersede  the  obligation  of  attendance 
in  other  courts. 

The  first  complaint  of  a  member  being  summoned  on  a 
jury  appears  to  have  been  made  on  the  22d  November 
1597,  in  the  case  of  Sir  J.  Tracy.  In  that  case  the  Ser- 
jeant was  immediately  sent  with  the  mace  to  call  Sir  J. 
Tracy  to  his  attendance  in  the  house,  who  shortly  returned 
accordingly.*  Another  case  occurred  in  1607,  in  which  it 
was  ordered  that  two  members,  retained  as  jurors  by  the 
sherifi*,  should  be  spared  their  attendance,  and  the  serjeant- 
at-arms  was  sent  with  his  mace  to  deUver  the  pleasure  of 
the  house  to  the  secondary  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  court 
then  sitting.^  On  the  15th  May  1628,  it  was  determined 
that  Sir  W.  Alford  should  have  privilege  not  to  serve ;  and 
a  letter  was  ordered  "to  be  written  by  Mr.  Speaker  to  the 
judges,  that  he  be  not  amerced  for  his  not  appearance."* 
The  last  occasion  on  which  a  complaint  was  made  of  a 
member  having  been  summoned  as  a  juryman  was  in  1826, 
when  the  house  agreed  that  he  should  have  privilege ;  and, 
upon  the  report  of  the  committee  of  privileges,  resolved, 
nem.  con.y  that  it  is  "  amongst  the  most  ancient  and  un- 
doubted privileges  of  Parliament,  that  no  member  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  his  attendance  on  his  duty  in  Parliament 
to  attend  on  any  other  court."*  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  in  the  last  clause  of  the  Act  of  1826,  for  consolidating 
the  laws  relative  to  jurors  and  juries,*  there  is  an  express 

>  78  Com.  J.  132.  *  D'Ewes,  660.    1  Hate.  112, 

'  1  Com.  J.  369.  *  lb.  808.  ^  81  Com.J.  82.  87. 

^  6  Geo.  4,  e.  60. 
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reservation  that  nothing  shall  ^*  abridge  or  aiFect  any  pri- 
vilege of  ParUament." 
Criminal  com-        4^  The  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  has  always  been 

limited  to  civil  causes,  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  In  Larke's  case,^ 
in  1429,  the  privilege  was  claimed,  '^  except  for  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace ;"  and  in  Thorpe's  case,'  the 
judges  made  exceptions  to  such  cases  as  be  *'  for  treason, 
or  felony,  or  surety  of  the  peace/'  The  privilege  was  thus 
explained  by  a  resolution  of  the  lords,  April  18th,  1626 : 
**  That  the  privilege  of  this  house  is,  that  no  peer  of 
Parliament,  sitting  the  ParUament,  is  to  be  imprisoned  or 
restrained,  without  sentence  or  order  of  the  house,  unless 
it  be  for  treason  or  felony,  or  for  refrising  to  give  surety  of 
the  peace  ;"^  and,  again,  by  a  resolution  of  the  commons, 
20th  May  1675,  '^  that  by  the  laws  and  usage  of  Parlia- 
ment, privilege  of  Parliament  belongs  to  every  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony, 
and  breach  of  the  peace/' 

It  was  stated  by  the  commons,  at  a  conference  on  the 
17th  August  1641 : 

**  1 .  That  no  privilege  is  allowable  in  case  of  peace  betwixt  private 
men,  much  more  in  case  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  2.  That 
priyilege  cannot  be  pleaded  against  an  indictment  for  any  thing 
done  out  of  Parliament,  because  all  indictments  are  '  contra 
pacem  domini  regis.'  8.  Privilege  of  Parliament  is  granted  iu 
regard  of  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  and  is  not  to  be  used 
to  the  danger  of  the  commonwealth.  4.  That  all  privilege  of 
Parliament  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  is  a  restraint  to  the 
proceedings  of  other  inferior  courts,  but  is  no  restraint  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament)  and,  therefore,  seeing  it  may,  without 
injustice,  be  denied,  this  being  the  case  of  the  commonwealth,  they 
conceive  it  ought  not  to  be  granted."  * 

On  the  14th  April  1697,  it  was  resolved,  "that  no 
member  of  this  house  hath  any  privilege  in  case  of  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  forcible  entries,  or  forcible  detainers."* 

»  4  Rot  Pari.  367.  »  6  Rot.  Pari.  230.  »  3  Lords'  J.  662. 

*  2  Com.  J.  261.    4  Lords'  J.  369.  *  H  CJom.  J.  7c*4. 
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On  the  1st  December  1763,  it  was  resolved,  by  both  houses, 
"  that  privilege  of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  the  case 
of  writing  and  publishing  seditious  libels,  nor  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  obstruct  the  ordinary  course  of  laws  in  the 
speedy  and  effectual  prosecution  of  so  heinous  and  dan- 
gerous an  offence/*  * 

**  Since  that  time,"  said  the  committee  of  privileges,  in 
1831,  **  it  has  been  considered  as  established  generally, 
that  privilege  is  not  claimable  for  any  indictable  offence/'* 

These  being  the  general  declarations  of  the  law  of 
ParUament,  one  case  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  Uttle 
protection  is  practically  afforded  by  privilege,  in  criminal 
offences.  In  1815,  Lord  Cochrane,  a  member,  having 
been  indicted  and  convicted  of  a  conspiracy,  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.  Lord  Cochrane  escaped,  and  was  arrested  by  the 
marshal,  whilst  he  was  sitting  on  the  privy  councillors' 
bench,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  chair,  at  which  time  there  was  no  member  present, 
prayers  not  having  been  read.  The  case  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  privileges,  who  reported  that  it  was  "  entirely 
of  a  novel  nature,  and  that  the  privileges  of  Parliament  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  violated,  so  as  to  call  for  the 
interposition  of  the  house  by  any  proceedings  against  the 
marshal  of  the  King's  Bench."* 

Thus  the  house  will  not  allow  even  the  sanctuary  of  Gkosos  of  com- 

\  mitment  to  be 

its  walls  to  protect  a  member  from  the  process  of  criminal  communicated, 
law.     But  in  all  cases  in  which  members  are  arrested  on 
criminal  charges,  the  house  must  be  informed  of  the  cause 
for  which  they  are  detained  from  their  service  in  Par- 
liament. 

The  various  Acts  which  have  suspended  for  a  time  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  have  contained  provisions  to  the  effect 
that  no  member  of  Parliament  shall  be  imprisoned,  during 
the  sitting  of  ParUament,  until  the  matter  of  which  he 

>  29  Com.  J.  6S9.        '  1S31  (114).        *  See  Sess.  Papers,  1S14-15  (Sd9). 
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stands  suspected^  shall  he  first  commumcated  to  the  house 
of  which  he  shall  be  a  member,  and  the  consent  of  the  said 
house  obtained  for  his  commitment.^ 

But  in  cases  not  affected  by  these  Acts,  it  has  been  usual 
to  communicate  the  cause  of  commitment,  after  the  arrest, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  for  high  treason  ;* 
and  whenever  members  have  been  in  custody  in  order  to 
be  tried  by  naval  or  military  courts  martial.' 
Commitmeot  of  Another  description  of  offence,  partaking  of  a  criminal 
contempt^'       character,  is  a  contempt  of  a  court  of  justice ;  and  it  was 

for  some  time  doubtful  how  far  privilege  would  extend  to 
the  protection  of  a  member  committed  for  a  contempt. 
On  the  dOth  June  1572,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the 
lords  by  Henry  Lord  Cromwell,  that  his  person  had  been 
attached  by  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  by  a  writ  of  attachment 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  not  obeying  an  injunction 
of  that  court,  "  contrary  to  the  ancient  privileges  and 
immunities,  time  out  of  mind,  unto  the  lords  of  Parlia- 
ment and  peers  of  this  realm,  in  such  cases  used  and  al- 
lowed.'' The  lords,  afler  examining  this  case  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  judges  and  others  of  the  queen's  learned 
counsel,  agreed  that  the  '' attachment  did  not  appear  to  be 
warranted  by  the  common  law  or  custom  of  the  realm,  or 
by  any  statute-law,  or  by  precedents  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery," and  they  ordered  Lord  Cromwell  to  be  discharged 
of  the  attachment.  They  were,  however,  very  cautious  in 
giving  a  general  opinion,  and  declared  that  if  at  any  future 
time  cause  should  be  shown  that  by  the  queen's  preroga- 
tive, or  by  common  law  or  custom,  or  by  any  statute  or  pre- 
cedents, the  persons  of  lords  of  Parliament  are  attachable, 
the  order  in  this  case  should  not  affect  their  decision  in  judg- 
ing according  to  the  cause  shown.^    Prynne,  in  reference  to 

*  See  1 7  Geo.  3,  c.  6.  45  Geo.  3,  c.  4,  s.  2.  57  Geo.  3,  c  3, 8.  4.  57  Geo.  3, 
c.  55,  8.  4.  3  Geo.  4,  c.  2,  8.  4. 

*  37  Com.  J.  903. 

3  37  lb.  57.  30  lb.  479.  51  lb.  139.  557.  58  Jb.  597.  67  lb.  246,  &c. 

*  1  Lords*  J.  727. 
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this  case,  lays  it  down  that  the  persons  of  peers  would  only  be 
attachable  in  cases  of  breach  of  the  peace  and  contempts 
with  force,  when  there  would  be  a  fine  to  the  king.* 

This  precedent  was  adopted  and  confirmed  by  the  lords 
on  the  lOth  February  1628.  It  had  been  referred  to  the 
committee  of  privileges  to  inquire  "whether  a  serjeant-at- 
arms  may  arrest  the  person  of  a  peer  (out  of  privilege  of 
Parliament)  upon  a  contempt  of  a  decree  in  the  Chancery." 
The  committee  reported  that  no  case  of  attachment  had 
occurred  before  that  of  Lord  Cromwell,  and  that  "the 
lords  of  Parliament  ought  to  enjoy  their  ancient  and  due 
privileges,  and  their  persons  to  be  free  from  such  attach- 
ments, with  the  same  proviso  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Crom- 
well ;"  to  which  the  lords  generally  assented.* 

In  1605,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brereton,  who  had  been 
committed  by  the  Court*  of  King's  Bench  for  a  contempt, 
the  commons  brought  up  their  member  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  received  him  in  the  house.^  The  case  of  Sir 
W.  Bampfield,  in  1614,  throws  very  little  light  upon  the 
matter,  as  after  he  had  been  brought  in  by  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  the  speaker  desired  to  know  the  pleasure  of  the 
house,  but  no  resolution  or  order  appears  to  have  been 
afterwards  agreed  to.*  On  the  8th  February  1620  a  com- 
plaint was  made,  in  the  commons,  that  two  of  the  members' 
pages  had  been  punished  for  misbehaviour  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  the  judges 
had  sent  one  of  the  offenders  to  be  punished  by  the  house, 
and  would  send  the  other  when  he  could  be  found ;  "  and 
yet,  but  for  respect  for  this  house,  they  would  have  in- 
dicted them  for  stroke  in  face  of  the  court;  and  many  for 
less  offences  have  lost  their  hands."* 

On  the  9th  Febraary  1626  the  Lord  Vaux  claimed  his 
privilege  for  stay  of  the  proceedings  of  an  information 
against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber;  and  it  was  granted;' 

*  4t]i  Iteg.  702.  '  4  Lords'  J.  27.  *  I  Com.  J.  269. 

^  1  Com.  J.  466.  *  1  Com.  J.  613.  •  3  Lords'  J.  406. 
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and  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
the  lords'  committee  maintained  that  **  though  a  lord,  at 
the  suit  of  the  king,  be  sued  in  the  Star  Chamber  for 
a  contempt,  yet  the  suit  is  to  be  stayed  by  privilege  of 
ParUament  in  parUament  time/'  But  on  the  8th  June 
1767,  it  was  "  ordered  and  declared  by  the  lords,  that  no 
peer  or  lord  of  Parliament  hath  privilege  of  peerage,  or  of 
Parliament,  against  being  compelled,  by  process  of  the 
courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  to  pay  obedience  to  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  directed  to  him ;'  and  that  this  be  a  standing 
order.  ^  And  it  was  decided,  in  the  case  of  Earl  Ferrers, 
that  an  attachment  may  be  granted  if  a  peer  refuses 
obedience  to  the  writ.* 

In  more  recent  cases  members  committed  by  courts  for 
contempt  have  failed  in  obtaining  their  release  by  virtue  of 
privilege. 
Mr.  LoDg  wd-      In  1831,  Mr.  Long  Wellesley,  a  member,  having  confessed 

IcsIgv 

in  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  he  had  taken  his  infant 
daughter,  a  ward  in  chancery,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  Lord  Brougham  C.  at  once  committed  him  for 
contempt,  saying, 

"  It  is  no  violation  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  if  the  members 
of  Parliament  have  violated  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  court, 
which  is  of  as  high  a  dominion,  and  as  undisputed  a  jurisdiction, 
as  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  itself ;  it  is  no  breach  of,  but  a 
compliance  with,  their  privileges,  that  a  member  of  either  house 
of  Parliament,  breaking  the  rules  of  this  court,  and  breaking  the 
law  of  the  land  by  a  contempt  committed  against  this  court,  should 
stand  committed  for  that  contempt." 

Mr.  Wellesley  applied  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
claimed  his  privilege.  His  case  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  privileges,  who  reported,  "  That  his  claim  to  be 
discharged  from  imprisonment,  by  reason  of  privilege  of 
Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  admitted."* 

>  29  Lords'  J.  181.  *  1  Burr.  631. .  '86  Com.  J.  701. 
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The  last  case  was  that  of  Mr.  Lechmere  Charlton,  in  Mr.  Leehi 

Chftriloii* 

1837.  That  member  had  been  conmiitted  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  for  a  contempt  in  writing  a  letter  to  one  of 
the  masters  in  chancery,  ^  containing  matter  scandalous 
with  respect  to  him,  and  an  attempt  improperly  to  influence 
his  dedsion."  Mr.  Charlton  complained  to  the  speaker  of 
his  commitment,  and  his  letters  were  referred  to  a  com* 
mittee  of  priyileges.  As  the  lord  chancellor's  order  did 
not  set  forth  the  obnoxious  letter,  the  committee  directed 
it  to  be  produced,  as  they  considered, 

"  That  although  the  lord  chancellor  had  the  power  to  declare 
what  he  deemed  to  be  a  contempt  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  sole  and 
ezcIosiTe  judge  of  its  own  priyileges,  should  be  informed  of  the 
particulars  of  the  contempt  before  they  could  decide  whether  the 
contempt  was  of  such  a  character  as  would  justify  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  member." 

Aflter  inquiring  fully  into  the  nature  of  the  contempt,  the 
committee  reported,  that  Mr.  Charlton's  claim  to  be  dis- 
charged from  imprisonment  ought  not  to  be  admitted.^ 

Before  these  last  cases,  the  ordinary  process  for  con- 
tempts against  persons  having  privilege  of  Parliament  or 
of  peerage,  had  not  been  that  of  attachment  of  the  person, 
but  that  of  sequestration  of  the  whole  property,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury.*  In  1829,  an  order 
for  the  commitment  of  Lord  Roscommon,  for  contempt,  had 
been  made  by  the  lord  chancellor,  but  was  never  executed, 
nor  even  taken  out  of  the  registrar's  office.  Nor  must  it 
be  omitted  that,  so  late  as  1832,  an  Act  was  passed,^  by 
which  contempts  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  **  in  face  of 
the  court,  or  any  other  contempt  towards  such  court,  or 
the  process  thereof,  are  directed  to  be  signified  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  is  to  issue  a  writ  de  contumace 
capiendo,  for  taking  into  custody  persons  charged  with 

^  Pari.  Rep.  1837,  No.  45.  *  2  Peere  Williams,  110. 

*  2  &  8  WUl.  4,  c.  03. 
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such  contempt/'  in  case  such  person  *'  shall  not  be  a 
peer,  lord  of  Parliament,  or  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  understood,  that 
either  house  has  waived  its  right  to  interfere  when  mem- 
bers are  committed  for  contempt.  Each  case  is  open  to 
consideration,  when  it  arises;  and  although  reluctance 
would  undoubtedly  be  felt  in  obstructing  the  censure  of 
other  courts,  privilege  would  still  be  allowed,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  appeared  to  justify  it. 
Privilege  of  As  yet  the  peraonal  privilege   of  members,   and   the 

others.  ancient  privilege  of  their  servants,  have  alone  been  noticed. 

These  were  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  enabling  mem- 
bers freely  to  attend  to  their  duties  in  Parliament.  Upon 
the  same  ground,  a  similar  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest 
and  molestation  is  attached  to  all  witnesses  summoned  to 
attend  before  either  house  of  Parliament,  or  parUamentary 
committees,  and  to  others  in  personal  attendance  upon 
the  business  of  Parliament,  in  coming,  staying,  and  return- 
ing. A  few  precedents  will  serve  to  explain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  privilege. 

Instances  of  protections  given  by  the  lords  to  witnesses 
and  to  parties,  while  their  causes  or  bills  were  depending, 
appear  very  frequently  on  the  Journals  of  that  House. 

In  1640,  Sir  Pierce  Crosbie,  sworn  .as  a  witness  in  Lord 
Strafford's  cause,  being  threatened  with  arrests,  was  allowed 
privilege,  "  to  protect  him  during  the  time  that  this  house 
examine  him;" ^  and  many  similar  protections  have  been 
granted  in  later  times.* 

In  1641,  it  was  ordered  that  Sir  T.  Lake,  who  had  a 
cause  depending,  should  **  have  liberty  to  pass  in  and  out 
unto  the  house,  and  to  his  counsel,  solicitor,  and  attorney, 
for  and  during  so  long  time  only  as  his  cause  shall  be 
before  their  lordships  in  agitation;"^  and  similar  orders 
have  been  made  in  the  case  of  several  other  parties, 

>  4  Lords'  J.  143, 144.  *  25  lb.  625.    27  lb.  19. 

*  4  Lords'  J.  262. 
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who  have  had   causes  depending,^   or  bills   before  the 
house.* 

On  the  12th  May  1624,  the  master  and  others  of  the 
felt-makers  were  ordered,  by  the  commons,  to  be  en- 
larged from  the  custody  of  the  warden  of  the  Fleet, 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  bill  then  depending,  '^  till  the 
same  be  determined  by  both  houses."'  On  the  24th 
May  1626,  it  was  ordered,  ''that  J.  Bryers  shall  be  sent 
for  to  testify,  and  to  have  privilege  for  coming,  staying, 
and  returning.'^  ^  In  the  same  manner,  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  persons  who  had  bills  depending,  on  the  22d 
and  29th  Januaiy  1628,  on  the  3d  May  1701,  and  the 
11th  May  1768.*  On  the  23d  January  1640,  certain  per- 
sons having  petitions  before  the  grand  committee  on  Irish 
affairs,  were  ordered  "  to  have  liberty  to  come  and  go 
fireely  to  prosecute  their  petition,  without^  molestation, 
arrest,  or  restraint ;  and  that  there  be  a  stay  of  commit- 
ting any  waste  upon  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  petitions, 
during  the  dependency  of  the  business  here."®  Numerous 
instances  have  occurred,  in  which  witnesses,  who  have 
been  arrested  in  their  way  to  or  from  Parliament,  or 
during  their  attendance  there,  have  been  discharged  out 
of  custody;^  and  the  same  protection  is  extended,  not 
only  to  parties,  but  to  their  counsel  and  agents,  in  prose- 
cuting any  business  in  Parliament.  On  the  2d  May  1678, 
Mr.  J.  (jardener,  solicitor  in  the  cause  concerning  Lyndsey 
Level,  who  had  been  arrested  as  he  was  coming  to  attend 
on  the  house,  was  discharged  from  his  arrest.^  On  the 
9th  April  1742,  complaint  was  made,  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
Douglas,  a  solicitor  for  several  bills   depending  in   the 

I  4  Lords'  J.  263.  289.  330. 477.    5  lb.  476. 

*  5  lb.  663.  574.  653.  680.    27  lb.  538.    28  lb.  512. 

*  1  Com.  J.  702.  *  lb.  863. 

*  lb.  921.  924.    13  lb.  512.    28  lb.  244.  «  2  lb.  72. 
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House  of  Commons,  had  been  arrested  as  he  was  attend^ 
ing  the  house;  and  he  was  immediately  ordered  to  be 
discharged  from  his  arrest.^ 

In  the  same  way,  solicitors  for  bills  depending  in  the 
house,  were  dischai-ged  from  arrest,  on  the  dOth  April 
1753;  on  the  12th  February,  and  22d  March,  1756.' 

On  the  29th  March  1756,  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  had  an 
estate  bill  depending  in  the  House  of  Commons,  presented 
a  petition,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  apprehended  an 
arrest,  and  it  was  ordered,  '*  that  the  protection  of  the  house 
be  allowed  to  him  during  the  dependence  of  his  bill  in 
this  house."  ^  The  last  case  that  need  be  mentioned  is  that 
of  Mr.  Petrie,  in  1793.  That  gentleman  wa3  a  petitioner 
in  a  controverted  election,  and  claimed  to  sit  for  the 
borough  of  Cricklade.  He  had  received  the  usual  notice 
to  attend,  by  himself,  his  counsel,  or  agents,  and  had 
attended  the  sittings  of  the  election  committee  as  a  party 
in  the  cause ;  and  although  he  had  a  professional  agent, 
he  had  himself  assisted  his  counsel,  and  furnished  them 
with  instructions  before  the  committee.  He  was  arrested 
before  the  committee  had  closed  their  inquiries ;  and  on 
the  20th  March  the  house,  after  receiving  a  report  of  pre- 
cedents, ordered,  nem.  con.,  that  he  should  be  discharged 
out  of  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex.^ 

»  24  Com.  J.  170.  «  26  lb.  797.  »  27  lb.  447.  637. 

*  27  lb.  64S.  »  48  lb.  426. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JUBISDICTION   OP  COURTS  OP  LAW   IN    MATTERS   OP 

PBIYILBGB. 

The  precise  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  law  in  mattera  of  Difficulty  of  the 
privilege,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  consti-  **"^  ^°* 
tutional  law  that  has  ever  arisen.  Upon  this  point  the  pre- 
cedents of  Parliament  are  contradictory,  the  opinions  and 
decisions  of  judges  have  differed,  and  the  most  learned 
and  experienced  men  of  the  present  day  are  not  agreed. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  presumptuous  to  define  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts,  or  the  bounds  of  Parliamentary  pri- 
vilege ;  but  it  may  not  be  useless  to  explain  the  principles 
involved  in  the  question ;  to  cite  the  chief  authorities,  and 
to  advert  to  some  of  the  leading  cases  that  have  occurred. 

It  has  been  shown  already,  that  each  house  of  Par-  Principles 
liament  claims  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  its 
own  privileges,  and  that  the  courts  have  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  both  houses  to  declare  what  is  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  to  commit  the  parties  offending,  as  for  a 
contempt.  But,  although  the  courts  will  neither  interfere 
with  Parliament  in  its  punishment  of  offenders,  nor  assume 
the  general  right  of  declaring  and  limiting  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  they  are  bound  to  administer  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  to  adjudicate  when  breaches  of  that  law  are 
complained  of.  The  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  are  thus  liable  to  be  brought  into 
conflict.  The  House  of  Lords,  or  the  House  of  Commons, 
may  declare  a  paiticular  act  to  have  been  justified  by 
their  order,  and  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
Parliament ;  while  the  courts  may  acknowledge  no  right 
to  exist  in  one  house,  to  supersede  by  its  sole  authority 
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the  laws  which  have  been  made  by  the  assent,  or  which 
exist  with  the  acquiescence,  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
legislature.  It  is  true,  that,  in  a  general  sense,  the  law  of 
Parliament  is  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  if  one  law  should 
appear  to  clash  with  the  other,  how  are  they  to  be  recon- 
ciled ?  Is  the  declaration  of  one  component  part  iof  Par- 
liament to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  law ;  or  are  the  legality 
of  the  declaration,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house,  to  be 
measured  by  the  general  law  of  the  land?  In  these  questions 
are  comprised  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  clash- 
ing jurisdictions  of  Parliament  and  of  the  courts  of  law. 

It  is  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  determining 
matters  of  privilege,  the  courts  are  to  act  ministerially  rather 
than  judicially,  and  to  adjudicate  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  Parliament  as  declared  by  either  house;  while, 
on  the  other,  it  is  maintained  that  although  the  decla- 
ration of  either  house  of  Parliament  in  matters  of  pri- 
vilege within  its  own  immediate  jurisdiction  may  not  be 
questioned;  its  orders  and  authority  cannot  extend  beyond 
its  jurisdiction,  and  influence  the  decision  of  the  courts  in 
the  trial  of  causes  legally  brought  before  them.  From 
these  opposite  views  it  naturally  follows  that,  in  declar- 
ing its  privileges,  Parliament  may  assume  to  define  its 
own  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  courts  may  have  occasion 
to  question  and  confine  its  limits. 

The  claim  of  each  house  of  Parliament  to  be  the  sole 
and  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  privileges  has  always  been 
asserted  in  Parliament  upon  the  principles  and  with  the 
limitations  which  were  stated  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
book,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  law  of  Parliament.*  This 
claim  has  been  questioned  in  the  courts  of  law;  but  before 
the  particular  cases  are  cited,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take 
a  general  view  of  the  legal  anthorities  which  are  favour- 
able or  adverse  to  the  claim,  in  its  fullest  extent,  as  as-* 
serted  by  Parliament. 

»  See  p.  48. 
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The  earliest   authority   on    which   reliance  is  usually  Authorities  in 

•^         ^        ^  •'    favour  of  the 

placed,  in  support  of  the  claim,  is  the  well-known  answer  exclusive  juris- 

^  xi_     •    J         •     rrn  9  diction  of  Par- 

ot  the  judges  m  fhorpe  s  case.  liament. 

In  the  31st  Henry  6,  on  the  lords  putting  a  case  to 
the  judges,  whether  Thomas  Thorpe,  the  speaker  of  the 
commons,  then  imprisoned  upon  judgment  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  at  the  suit  of  the  Duke  of  York,  **  should  be 
delivered  from  prison  by  virtue  of  the  privilege  of  Par- 
liament or  not,"  the  Chief  Justice  Fortescue,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  justices,  answered, 

*'  That  they  ought  not  to  answer  to  that  question,  for  it  hath  not 
been  used  aforetyme,  that  the  justices  should  in  anywise  determine 
the  privilege  of  this  High  Court  of  Parliament ;  for  it  is  so  high 
and  so  mighty  in  its  nature,  that  it  may  make  law,  and  that  that  is 
law  it  may  make  no  law;  and  the  determination  and  knowledge 
of  that  privilege  belongeth  to  the  lords  of  the  Parliament,  and  not 
to  the  justices."* 

In  regard  to  this  case  it  must  be  observed  that  no  legal 
question  had  come  before  the  judges  for  trial  in  their 
judicial  capacity;  but  that,  as  assistants  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  their  opinion  was  desired  upon  a  point  of  pri- 
vilege which  was  clearly  within  the  immediate  jurisdic" 
tion  of  Parliament,  and  was  awaiting  its  determination. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  the  judges 
should  be  reluctant  to  press  their  own  opinions,  and  desirous 
of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  lords.  That 
part  of  their  answer  which  alleges  that  Parliament  can 
make  and  unmake  laws,  as  a  reason  why  the  judges 
should  not  determine  questions  of  privilege,  can  only  apply 
to  the  entire  Parliament,  and  not  to  either  house  separately, 
nor  even  to  both  combined :  and,  consequently,  it  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  except  in  a 
legislative  sense. 

The  principle  of  this  answer  was  adopted  and  con- 
firmed by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  lays  it  down  that 
"  whatever  matter  arises  concerning  either  house  of  Parlia- 

>  5  Rot.  Pari.  240. 
I  2 
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menty  ought  to  be  discussed  and  adjudged  in  that  house  to 
which  it  relates,  and  not  elsewhere;"^  and  again,  that 
judges  ought  not  to  give  any  opinion  of  a  matter  of  pri- 
vilege, because  it  is  not  to  be  decided  by  the  common  laws, 
but  Mecundum  leges  et  consuetvdinem  Parliamenti  ;  and  so 
the  judges  in  divers  Parliaments,  have  confessed."* 

These  general  declarations  were  explained  and  qualified 
by  Loixl  Clarendon,  who  thus  defined  the  jm*isdiction  of 
the  commons : 

**  They  are  tbe  only  judges  of  their  own  privileges;  that  is  npon 
the  breach  of  those  privileges  which  the  law  hath  declared  to  be 
their  own,  and  what  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  upon  such  breach. 
But  there  can  be  no  privilege  of  which  the  law  doth  not  take 
notice,  and  which  is  not  pleadable  by  and  at  law."' 

In  the  case  of  Bamardiston  t;.  Soames,  in  1674,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  North  said, 

*^  I  can  see  no  other  way  to  avoid  consequences  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  the  Parliament  but  to  reject  the  action,  and  all 
others  that  shall  relate  either  to  the  proceedings  or  privilege  of 
Parliament,  as  t>ur  predecessors  have  done.  For  if  we  should 
admit  general  remedies  in  matters  relating  to  the  Parliament,  we 
must  set  bounds  how  far  they  shall  go,  which  is  a  dangerous  pro- 
vince ;  for  if  we  err,  privilege  of  Parliament  will  be  invaded,  which 
we  ought  not  in  any  way  to  endamage.''^  But  in  the  same  argu- 
ment he  alleged  ''  that  actions  may  be  brought  for  giving  Parlia- 
ment protections  wrongfully ;  actions  may  be  brought  against  the 
clerk  of  the  Parliament,  seijeant^-at-arms,  and  speaker,  for  aught 
I  know,  for  executing  their  offices  amiss,  with  averments  of  malice 
and  damage ;  and  then  must  judges  and  juries  determine  what 
they  ought  to  do  by  their  officers.  This  is  in  effect  prescribing 
rules  to  the  Parliament  for  them  to  act  by."  * 

In  the  case  of  Paty,  one  of  the  Aylesbury  men,  brought 
up  by  habeas  corpus,  Mr.  Justice  Powell  thus  defined  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  matters  of  privilege  : 

'^  This  court  may  judge  of  privilege,  but  not  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons."    Again, "  This  court  judges 


>  4th  Inst.  15.  *  lb. 

*  Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  ii.  book  4,  p.  195,  Svo.  edit.  Oxf. 

*  6  Howeirs  St  Tr.  1110.  »  lb. 
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of  privilege  only  incidentally ;  for  when  an  action  is  brought  in 
this  courty  it  must  be  given  one  way  or  other."  "  The  Court  of 
Parliament  is  a  superior  court ;  and  though  the  King's  Bench  have 
a  power  to  prevent  excesses  of  jurisdiction  in  courts,  yet  they  can- 
not prevent  such  excesses  in  Parliament,  because  that  is  a  superior 
court,  and  a  prohibition  was  never  moved  for  to  the  Parliament."' 

In  several  other  cases  which  related  solely  to  commit- 
ments by  either  house  of  Parliament,  very  decided  opinions 
have  been  expressed  by  the  judges  in  favour  of  privilege 
and  adverse  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law ;  but 
most  of  these  may  be  taken  to  apply  more  especially  to 
the  undoubted  right  of  commitment  for  contempt,  rather 
than  to  general  matters  of  Hw  in  which  privilege  may  be 
concerned. 

In  the  case  of  Brass  Crosby,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  went 
so  far  as  to  affirm  that  *'  it  is  our  duty  to  presume  the 
orders  of  that  house  (of  commons),  and  their  execution,  to 
be  according  to  law;"  and  in  R.  v.  Wright,  Lord  Kenyon 
said,  "  This  is  a  proceeding  by  one  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  inquire  into  it;"  but  he  added, 
*'  I  do  not  say  that  cases  may  not  be  put  in  which  we 
would  inquire  whether  the  House  of  Commons  were  justi- 
fied in  any  particular  measure." 

It  is  laid  down  by  Hawkins  that 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  highest  regard  is  to  be  paid 
to  all  the  proceedings  of  either  of  those  houses;  and  that  wherever 
the  contrary  does  not  plainly  and  expressly  appear,  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  act  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  agreeably  to  the 
usages  of  Parliament,  and  the  rules  of  law  and  justice."* 

And  Lord  Chief  Baron  Comyn,  following  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  affirms  that 

^^  All  matters  moved  concerning  the  peers  and  commons  in  Par- 
liament, ought  to  be  determined  according  to  the  usage  and  cus- 
toms of  Parliament,  and  not  by  the  law  of  any  inferior  court"* 

These  authorities  are  sufficient,  for  the  present  purpose, 
to  show  the  general  confirmation  by  judges  of  the  exclusive 

'  2  Lord  Raym.  1105.  *  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  c.  15,  a.  73. 

*  Digest, «  Parliament"  (G.  1.) 
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jurisdiction  of  Parliament  in  matters  of  privilege :  but  even 
here  the  parliamentary  claim  is  occasionally  modified  and 
limited,  as  in  the  opinions  of  Lord  Clarendon,  Chief  Jus- 
tice North,  and  Lord  Kenyon.     In  other  cases  the  juri&- 
Anthoritie«  in    diction  of  courts  of  law  has  been  more  extensively  urged, 
jarisdictioD  of    Rnd  the  privileges  of  Parliament  proportionately  limited, 
tenol privTie.  '^  Benyon  i;.  Evelyn,  the  lord  chief  justice,  Sir  Orlando 

Bridgman,  came  to  the  conclusion, 

"  That  resolutions  or  resolves  of  either  house  of  Parliament, 
singly,  in  the  absence  of  parties  concerned,  are  not  so  concladent 
upon  courts  of  law,  but  that  we  may,  nay  (with  due  respect,  never- 
theless, had  to  their  resolves  and  resolutions,)  we  must,  give  our 
judgment  according  as  we  upon  our  oath  conceive  the  law  to  be, 
though  our  opinions  fall  out  to  be  contrary  to  those  resolutions  or 

votes  of  either  house."' 

* 

On  another  occasion  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes  said, 

<^  I  declare  for  myself,  that  I  will  never  be  bound  by  any  deter- 
mination of  the  House  of  Commons,  against  bringing  an  action  at 
common  law  for  a  false  or  double  return ;  and  a  party  may  proceed 
in  Westminster  Hall,  notwithstanding  any  order  of  the  house."* 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  arguing  for  the  exclusive  right  of  the 

commons  to  decide  upon  elections,  said, 

^  That,  in  his  opinion,  declarations  of  the  law  by  either  House 
of  Parliament  were  always  attended  with  bad  effects:  he  had 
constantly  opposed  them  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity ;  and, 
in  his  judicial  capacity,  thought  himself  bound  never  to  pay  the 
least  regard  to  them  f  ^*  but  he  made  a  wide  distinction  between 
general  declarations  of  law,  and  the  particular  decision  which 
might  be  made  by  either  house,  in  their  judicial  capacity,  on  a 
case  coming  regularly  before  them,  and  properly  the  subject  of 
their  jurisdiction."  ' 

At  another  time  the  same  great  authority  expressly  de- 
clared that  "a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ordering 
a  judgment  to  be  given  in  a  particular  manner^  would  not 
be  binding  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall."*  And  in 
Burdett  t?.  Abbot,  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  "  the  question 

»  Benyon  r.  Evelyn,  Bridgman,  384.      »  Wynne  r.  Mlddleton,  1  WUs.  128. 
*  16  Hansard,  Pari.  Hist.  653.  «  24  lb.  517. 
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in  all  cases  would  be,  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
were  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  a  warrant  to  do  the  act."^ 

Passing  now  to  the  most  recent  judicial  opinions,  the 
case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard  presents  itself.  An  outline 
of  all  the  proceedings  upon  this  case  (the  most  important 
since  that  of  Ashby  and  White),  will  be  presently  attempted, 
but,  for  the  present,  the  expositions  of  the  judges,  in  reference 
to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  will  be  necessary 
to  close  this  summary  of  authorities. 

In  giving  judgment  in  that  case  on  the  31st  May  1839,  stockdale  o. 

Lord  Denman  used  these  words : 

'^  Bat  having  convinced  myself  that  the  mere  order  of  the  house 
will  not  justify  an  act  otherwise  illegal,  and  that  the  simple  decla- 
ration that  that  order  is  made  in  exercise  of  a  privilege,  does  not 
prove  the  privilege ;  it  is  no  longer  optional  with  me  to  decline  or 
accept  the  oifice  of  deciding  whether  this  privilege  exist  in  law. 
If  it  does,  the  defendant's  prayer  must  be  granted,  and  judgment 
awarded  in  his  favour:  or,  if  it  does  not,  the  plaintiff,  under  what- 
ever disadvantage  he  may  appear  before  us,  has  a  right  to  obtain 
at  our  hands,  as  an  English  subject,  the  establishment  of  his  law 
ful  rights,  and  the  means  of  enforcing  them."* 

In  the  same  trial  Mr.  Justice  Littledale  argued, 

*'  It  is  said  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  sole  judge  of  its  own 
privileges ;  and  so  I  admit,  as  far  as  proceedings  in  the  house,  and 
some  other  things,  are  concerned ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  follows  that 
they  have  a  power  to  declare  what  their  privileges  are,  so  as  to 
preclude  inquiry  whether  what  they  declare  are  part  of  their  pri- 
vileges. The  attorney-general  admits  that  they  are  not  entitled  to 
create  new  privileges;  but  they  declare  this  (the  publication  of 
papers)  to  be  their  privilege.  But  how  are  we  to  know  that  this 
is  part  of  their  privileges  without  inquiring  into  it,  when  no  such 
privilege  was  ever  declared  before  ?  We  must  therefore  be  enabled 
to  determine  whether  it  be  part  of  their  privileges  or  not."' 

To  this  argument,  however,  it  is  an  obvious  answer  that 
assuming  the  house  to  be  the  judge  of  its  own  privileges, 
it  is  its  province  to  determine  whether  a  privilege  be  new 

I  U  East,  128. 

'  Procecdiogs,  printed  by  the  commons,  1830  (283),  p.  Idd. 

'  lb.  pp.  161, 162. 
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a  narrative  of  the  most  important  cases  in  which  the  pri- 
vileges of  Parliament  have  been  called  in  question. 

Case  of  Sir  W.  Sir  William  Williams,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  reigns  of  Charles  2  and  James  2,  had  printed 
and  published,  by  order  of  the  house,  a  paper  well  known 
in  the  histories  of  that  time,  as  Dangerfield's  Narrative. 
This  paper  contained  reflections  upon  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  2,  and  an  information  for  Ubel  was 
filed  against  the  speaker,  by  the  attorney-general,  in  1684. 
He  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  that  as  the 
paper  had  been  signed  by  him,  as  speaker,  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  matter.  On  demurrer^  this  plea  was 
overruled,  and  a  plea  in  bar  was  afterwards  pleaded  but 
withdrawn ;  upon  which,  in  the  2d  year  of  James  2,  judg- 
ment went  by  default,  and  the  speaker  was  fined  10,000/. 
Two  thousand  pounds  of  this  fine  were  remitted  by  the 
king,  but  the  rest  he  was  obliged  to  pay.  The  commons 
were  indignant  at  this  contempt  of  their  authority,  and 
declared  the  judgment  to  be  an  illegal  judgment,  and 
against  the  fireedom  of  Parliament.  Three  bills  were 
brought  in,  in  1689,  in  1690,  and  in  1695,  to  reverse  this 
judgment;  but  they  all  miscarried,  chiefly,  it  is  understood, 
because  it  was  proposed  to  indemnify  the  speaker  out  of 
the  estate  of  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  who  had  filed  the  infor- 
mation.^ 

Jay  V.  Topham.      The  next  important  case  is  that  of  Jay  v.  Topham. 

After  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  an  action  was  brought 
against  John  Topham,  esq.,  serjeant-at-arms,  for  execut- 
ing the  orders  of  the  house  in  arresting  certain  persons. 
Mr.  Topham  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  the 
said  ojders;  but  his  plea  was  overruled,  and  judgment 
given  against  him.     The  house  declared  this  to  be  a 

12  Shower,  471.   13  Howell's  St  Tr.  1370.    Wynn's  Argument  lOCom.JT. 
177.  205. 
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breach  of  privilege^  and  committed  Sir  F.  Pemberton.and 
Sir  T.  Jones,  the  judges,  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-sirms.' 

It  has  been  generally  acknowledged,  that  these  pro- 
ceedings against  the  judges  were  liable  to  great  objection ; 
for  they  had  not  disputed  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  only  refused  to  admit  the  plea  of  the 
defendant  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said,  that  it  was  surprising  **  how  a  judge  should 
have  been  questioned,  and  committed  to  prison  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  having  given  a  judgment,  which 
no  other  judge  who  ever  sat  in  his  place  could  have  dif* 
fered  from." 

The  remarkable  cases  of  Ashby  and  White,  and  the  Ashbyand 
Aylesbury  men,  in  1704,  are  next  worthy  of  a  passing  ' 

notice.  They  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  second 
chapter,  with  reference  to  the  right  of  determining  elec- 
tions;^ but  they  must  again  be  brought  forward,  to  point 
out  the  course  adopted  by  the  commons  to  stay  actions 
derogatory  to  their  privileges.  Enraged  by  a  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  held,  that  electors  had  a 
right  to  bring  actions  against  returning  officers  touching 
their  right  of  voting,  the  commons  declared  that  such  an 
action  was  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and,  "  That  whoever 
shall  presume  to  commence  any  action,  and  all  attorneys, 
solicitors,  counsellors,  and  serjeants-at-law,  soliciting,  pro- 
secuting, or  pleading  in  any  case,  are  guilty  of  a  high 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  house."  In  spite  of  this 
declaration,  five  burgesses  of  Aylesbury,  commonly  known 
as  ^'  the  Aylesbury  men,"  commenced  actions  against  the 
constables  of  their  borough,  for  not  allowing  their  votes. 
The  House  of  Commons  obtained  copies  of  the  declarar 
tions,  and  resolved,  that  the  parties  were  ^'  guilty  of  com- 
mencing and  prosecuting  actions,"  ''  contrary  to  the  decla- 
ration, in  high  contempt  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  in  breach 

»  10  Com.  J.  227.  «  Sec  p.  40. 
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of  the  known  privileges  of  this  house."*  For  which 
offence^  the  parties  and  their  attorney  were  committed 
to  Newgate.*  Thence  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  their 
release  by  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  but  without  success ; 
and  the  counsel  who  had  pleaded  for  the  prisoners,  on  the 
return  of  the  writs,  were  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
serjeant-at-arms.'  The  lords  took  part  with  the  Aylesbury 
men  against  the  commons;  and  after  a  noisy  session, 
occupied  with  addresses,  conferences,  and  resolutions  upon 
privilege,  the  queen  prorogued  the  Parliament. 

On  this  occasion,  the  commons  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
actions  at  their  commencement,  and  thus  to  prevent  the 
courts  from  giving  any  judgment.  But  although  this 
course  of  proceeding  may  chance  to  be  effectual,  an  action 
cannot  be  legally  obstructed,  if  the  parties  be  determined 
to  proceed  with  it.  Their  counsel  may  be  prevented  from 
pleading,  but  others  would  be  immediately  instructed  to 
appear  before  the  court;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  during  a  recess,  neither  house  could  interfere  with 
the  parties  or  their  counsel,  and  that  judgment  might  be 
obtained  and  executed  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
This  mode  of  preventing  actions,  however,  is  so  natural, 
that  it  has  since  been  resorted  to ;  but  the  principle  has 
not  been  uniformly  asserted,  and  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  commencing  such  actions,  in  future,  will  be 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  privilege  or  not. 
Bnrdett  v.  When  Sir  Francis  Burdett  brought  actions  against  the 

speaker  and  the  serjeant-at-arms,  in  1810,  for  taking  him  to 
the  Tower  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, they  were  directed  to  plead,  and  the  attorney-ge- 
neral received  instructions  to  defend  them.*  A  committee 
at  the  same  time  reported  a  resolution  "  that  the  bringing 
these  actions  for  acts  done  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  house  is  a  breach  of  privilege,"  but  it  was  not  adopted 
by  the  house.     The  actions  proceeded  in  the  regular  course, 

1  14  Com.  J.  444.  «  lb.  446.  «  ij,,  553^  4  ^5  lb.  356. 
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and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  sustained  and  vindicated 
the  authority  of  the  house.  The  judgment  of  that  court 
was  afterwards  affirmed,  on  a  writ  of  error,  by  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber,  and  ultimately  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  series  of  cases  have  arisen, 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tjie 
acts  of  its  officers,  have  been  questioned.  They  have 
caused  so  much  controversy,  and  have  been  so  fully  de- 
bated and  canvassed,  that  nothing  is  needed  but  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  proceedings,  and  a  commentary  upon 
the  present  position  of  parliamentary  privilege  and  juris- 
diction. 

Messrs.  Hansard,  the  printers  of  the  House  of  ComI^ons,  stockdale  v. 
had  printed,  by  order  of  that  house,  the  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors of  prisons,  in  one  of  which  a  book  published  by 
Stockdale  was  described  in  a  manner  which  he  conceived 
to  be  libellous.  He  brought  an  action  s^ainst  Messrs. 
Hansard  during  a  recess,  who  pleaded  the  general  issue, 
and  proved  the  order  of  the  house  to  print  the  report.  But 
although  this  order  was  held  to  be  no  defence  to  the  action, 
Stockdale  had  a  verdict  against  him  upon  a  plea  of  justifi- 
cation, as  the  jury  considered  the  description  of  the  work  in 
question  to  be  accurate.  On  that  occasion  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denman,  who  tried  the  cause,  made  a  declaration  adverse 
to  the  privileges  of  the  house,  which  Messrs.  Hansard  had 
set  up  as  part  of  their  defence.  In  his  direction  to  the 
jury,  his  lordship  said  "  that  the  fact  of  the  House  of 
Commons  having  directed  Messrs.  Hansard  to  publish  all 
their  parliamentary  reports  is  no  justification  for  them,  or 
for  any  bookseller  who  publishes  a  parliamentary  report 
containing  a  libel  against  any  man."  In  consequence  of 
these  proceedings,  a  committee  was  appointed,  on  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  in  1837,  to  examine  precedents,  and 
to  ascertain  the  law  and  practice  of  Parliament  in  reference 
to  the  publication  of  papers  printed  by  order  of  the  house. 
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The  result  of  these  inquiries  was  the  passing  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  by  the  house : — 

**  That  the  power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports,  votes,  and 
proceedings  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  oonducive  to  the  public 
interests,  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  constitutional  functions 
of  Parliament,  more  especially  of  this  house,  as  the  representative 
portion  of  it. 

**  That  by  the  law  and  privilege  of  Parliament,  this  house  has 
the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  upon  the  existence 
and  extent  of  its  privileges;  and  that  the  institution  or  prosecution 
of  any  action,  suit,  or  other  proceeding,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  into  discussion  or  decision  before  any  court  or  tribunal 
elsewhere  than  in  Parliament,  is  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  and 
renders  all  parties  concerned  therein  amenable  to  its  just  displea- 
sure, and  to  tbe  punishment  consequent  thereon. 

'*  That  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  assume  to  decide  upon  mat- 
ters of  privilege  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  either 
house  of  Parliament,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Parliament,  and  is 
a  breach  and  contempt  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  comprehensive  than  these 
resolutions ;  they  asserted  the  privilege,  and  denounced  the 
parties,  the  counsel,  and  the  courts  who  should  presume 
to  question  it;  yet  Stockdale  immediately  commenced 
another  action,  and  the  house,  instead  of  acting  upon  its 
resolutions,  directed  Messrs.  Hansard  to  plead,  and  the 
attorney-general  to  defend  them. 

In  the  former  case  Messrs.  Hansard  had  obtained  judg- 
ment upon  a  plea  which  would  have  availed  them  equally 
if  they  had  printed  the  report  upon  their  own  account,  like 
any  other  bookseller ;  but  in  the  second  action  the  privi- 
leges and  order  of  the  house  were  alone  relied  upon  in 
their  defence,  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  unanimously 
decided  against  them. 

Still  the  House  of  Commons  was  reluctant  to  act  upon 
its  own  resolutions,  and  instead  of  punishing  the  plaintiiF 
and  his  legal  advisers,  ^'  under  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case,"  it  ordered  the  damages  and  costs  to  be  paid. 
The  resolutions,  however,  were  not  rescinded,  and  it  was  then 
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detennined  that,  in  case  of  future  actions,  Messrs.  Hansard 
should  not  plead  at  all,  and  that  the  parties  should  suffer 
for  their  contempt  of  the  resolutions  and  authority  of  the 
house.  Another  action  was  brought  by  the  same  person, 
and  for  the  same  publication.  Messrs.  Hansard  did  not 
plead,  the  judgment  went  against  them  by  default,  and 
the  damages  were  assessed  by  a  jury  in  the  Sheriff's  Court 
at  600/.  The  sheriffs  of  Middlesex  levied  for  that  amount, 
but  having  been  served  with  copies  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  house,  they  were  anxious  to  delay  paying  the  money 
to  Stockdale  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  its 
threatened  displeasure. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament  in  1840  the 
money  was  still  in  their  hands.  The  House  of  Commons 
at  once  entered  on  the  consideration  of  these  proceedings, 
which  had  been  carried  on  in  spite  of  its  resolutions,  and 
in  the  first  place  committed  Stockdale  to  the  custody  of 
the  serjeant-at-arms.  The  sheriffs  were  desired  to  refund 
the  money,  and,  on  their  refusal,  were  also  committed. 
Mr.  Howard,  the  solicitor  of  Mr.  Stockdale,  was  suffered 
to  escape  with  a  reprimand.  The  sheriffs  retained  pos- 
session of  the  money  until  an  attachment  was  issued  from 
the  Queen's  Bench,^  when  they  paid  it  over  to  Stockdale. 
Stockdale,  while  in  prison,  commenced  a  fourth  action  by 
the  same  solicitor,  and  with  him  was  conmiitted  to  New- 
gate for  the  offence;  and  Messrs.  Hansard  were  again 
ordered  not  to  plead.  Once  more  judgment  was  entered  up 
against  them,  and  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  issued. 

Mr.  Fi-ance,  the  under-sheriff,  upon  whom  the  execution 
of  thi^  writ  devolved,  having  been  served  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  commons,  expressed  by  petition  his  anxiety 
to  pay  obedience  to  them,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
the  house.  He  then  obtained  leave  to  show  cause  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on  the  fourth  day  of  Easter 
teim,  why  the  writ  of  inquiry  should  not  be  executed. 

^  11  Adolphus  &  Elite,  S5d. 
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Meanwhile  the  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff  and  his 
attorney  did  not  prevent  the  prosecution  of  further  actions. 
Mr.  Howard's  son,  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Pearce,  having  been 
concerned  in  conducting  such  actions,  were  committed  for 
the  contempt ;  and  Messrs.  Hansard,  as  before,  were  in- 

PnbljcRtioQ  of    structed  not  to  plead.     At  length,  as  there  appeared  to  be 

no  probability  of  these  vexatious  actions  being  discon- 
tinued, a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  commons,  by  which 
proceedings,  criminal  or  civil,  against  persons  for  publi- 
cation of  papers  printed  by  order  of  either  house  of  Par- 
liament, are  to  be  stayed  by  the  courts,  upon  delivery  of 

*    '  a  certificate  and  affidavit  that  such  publication  is  by  order 

of  either  house  of  Parliament.  This  bill  was  agreed  to  by 
the  lords,  and  received  the  royal  assent.^  It  has  removed 
one  ground  for  disputing  the  authority  of  Parliament,  but 
has  left  the  general  question  of  privilege  and  jurisdiction 
in  the  same  uncertain  state  as  before. 

Howard  V.G08-       In   executing  the    speaker's  warrant  for  taking   Mr. 

Howard  into  custody,  the  officers  employed  by  the  serjeant- 
at-arms  for  that  purpose  had  remained  some  time  in  his 
house  during  his  absence,  for  which  he  brought  an  action 
of  trespass  against  them.  As  it  was  possible  that  they 
might  have  exceeded  their  authority,  and  as  the  right  of 
the  house  to  commit  was  not  directly  brought  into  ques- 
tion, the  defendants  were,  in  this  case,  permitted  to  appear 
and  defend  the  action;*  although  a  clause  for  staying 
further  proceedings  in  the  action  was  contained  in  the  bill 
which  was  pending,  at  that  time,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  was  afterwards  omitted. 

This  action,  after  some  delay,  proceeded  to  trial.  On 
the  15th  June  1842,  the  serjeant-at-arms  informed  the 
house  that  he  had  received  a  subpoena  to  attend  the  trial 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants ;  and  leave  was  given  to  him 
to  attend  and  give  evidence.  At  the  same  time  the  clerk 
of  the  journals  who  had  received  a  subpoena,  had  leave  to 

>  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  0.  *  95  Com.  J.  236.    Hans.  Deb.  31  Mar.  1840. 
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attend  and  give  evidence,  and  to  produce  the  Journal  of 
the  house.^  The  cause  was  tried  before  Lord  Denman,  in 
the  sittings  after  Michaehuas  term,  1842,  when  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitting,  and  a  verdict  was  given  for  the 
plaintiff,  with  100/.  damages.'  This  verdict,  however,  did 
not  proceed  upon  any  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
house;  but  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  officers  had 
exceeded  their  authority,  by  remaining  in  the  plaintiff's 
house,  after  they  were  aware  of  his  absence  from  home. 
The  attorney-general,  who  appeared  in  their  defence,  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  not  justified  in  their  conduct ;  and 
the  case  can  scarcely  be  cited  as  one  of  privilege. 

But  other  actions  have  since  been  commenced  by  Mr. 
Howard  against  Sir  William  Gosset  and  W.  Bellamy,  a 
messenger  of  the  house,  for  taking  him  into  custody,  and 
conveying  him  to  Newgate,  in  obedience  to  orders  of  the 
house  and  the  speaker's  warrants.'  The  house  has  given 
them  leave  to  appear  and  defend  the  actions,  and  has 
directed  the  attorney-general  to  defend  its  officers;*  but 
the  actions  have  not  yet  come  on  for  trial. 

The  present  position  of  privilege  is,  in  the  highest  PreBentposi- 
degree,  unsatisfactory.  Assertions  of  privilege  are  made  i^^  ^"^ " 
in  Parliament  and  denied  in  the  courts ;  the  officers  who 
execute  the  orders  of  Parliament  are  liable  to  vexatious 
actions,  and  if  verdicts  are  obtained  against  them,  the 
damages  and  costs  are  paid  by  the  Treasury.  The  parties 
who  bring  such  actions,  instead  of  being  prevented  from 
proceeding  with  them  by  some  legal  process  acknowledged 
by  the  courts,  can  only  be  coerced  by  an  unpopular  exer- 
cise of  privilege,  which  does  not  stay  the  actions.  If  Par- 
liament were  to  act  strictly  upon  its  own  declarations,  it 
would  be  forced  to  commit  not  only  the  parties,  but  their 
counsel  and  their  attornies,  the  judges,  and  the  sheriffs ; 
and  so  great  would  be  the  injustice  of  punishing  the  public 

'  07  Com.  J.  378.  '  11  Adolphus  Sc  Ellis,  273. 

3  98  Com.  J.  50.  *  08  Com.  J.  118.     Hans.  Deb.  15  March  1843. 
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officers  of  justice  for  administering  the  law  according  to 
their  consciences  and  oaths,  that  Parliament  would  shrink, 
from  so  violent  an  exertion  of  privilege.  And  again,  the 
intermediate  course  adopted  in  the  case  of  Stockdale  v. 
Hansard,  of  coercing  the  sheriff  for  executing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  and  allowing  the  judges  who  gave  the 
obnoxious  judgment  to  pass  Without  censure,  is  incon- 
sistent in  principle,  and  betrays  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  house — distrust  of  its  own  authority,  or  fear  of  public 
opinion. 

A  remedy  has  already  been  applied  to  actions  connected 
with  the  printing  of  parUamentary  papers;  and  a  well-con- 
sidered statute,  founded  upon  the  same  principle,  is  the 
only  mode  by  which  collisions  between  ParUament  and 
the  courts  of  law  can  be  prevented  for  the  future.  The 
proper  time  for  proposing  such  a  measure  is  when  no  con- 
test is  pending ;  and  when  its  provisions  may  be  calmly 
examined,  without  reference  to  a  particular  privilege,  or 
a  particular  judgment  of  the  courts.  It  is  not  expected 
or  desired  that  Parliament  should  surrender  any  privilege 
that  is  essential  to  its  dignity,  and  to  the  proper  exercise 
of  its  authority ;  but  the  privileges  of  both  houses  should 
be  secured  by  a  legislative  definition;  and  a  mode  of  en- 
forcing them  should  be  adopted  which  would  be  binding 
upon  the  courts. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

INTRODUCTORT  REMARKS.  MERTING  OF  A  NEW  PARLIA- 
MENT. ELECTION  AND  ROTAL  APPROBATION  OF  THE 
SPEAKER  OP  THE  COMMONS.  OATHS.  QVEEn's  SPEECH 
AND  ADDRESSES  IN  ANSWER.  PLACES  OF  PEERS  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  ATTENDANCE 
ON  THE  SERVICE  OF  PARLIAMENT.  OFFICE  OF  SPEAKER 
IN  BOTH  HOUSES.  PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS.  JOURNALS. 
ADMISSION    OF  STRANGERS.      PROROGATION. 

The  proceedings  of  Parliament  are  regulated  chiefly  by  Introductory 
ancient  usage,  or  by  the  settled  practice  of  modem  times, 
apart  from  distinct  orders  and  rules :  but  usage  has  fre- 
quently been  declared  and  explained  by  both  houses,  and 
new  rules  have  been  established  by  positive  orders  and  re- 
solutions.   Ancient  usage,  when  not  otherwise  declared,  is  Andent  xMge. 
collected  from  the  Journals,  from  history  and  early  trea- 
tises,  and  from  the  continued  experience  of  practised 
members.     Modem  practice  is  often  undefined  in  any  Modem  prae- 
written  form;  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Journals ;  it  is  not  ^^^ 
to  be  traced  in  the  published  debates ;  nor  is  it  known  in 
any  certain  manner  but  by  personal  experience,  and  by 
the  daily  practice  of  Parliament  in  the   conduct  of  its 
various  descriptions  of  business. 

Numerous  orders   and   resolutions   for   regulating  the 
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proceedings  of  Parliament  are  to  be  found  in  the  Journals 
of  both  houses,  which  may  be  divided  into,  1,  standing 
orders ;  2,  sessional  orders ;  and  3,  orders  or  resolutions 
undetermined  in  regard  to  their  permanence. 

1.  Both  houses  have  agreed,  at  various  times,  to  stand- 
ing orders,  for  the  permanent  guidance  and  order  of  their 
proceedings;  which,  if  not  vacated  or  rescinded,  endure 
from  one  Parliament  to  another,  and  are  of  equal  force  in 
all.  They  occasionally  fall  into  desuetude,  and  are  re- 
garded as  practically  obsolete ;  but,  by  the  law  and  custom 
of  Parliament,  they  are  binding  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  house  by  which  they  were  agreed  to,  as  continual 
bye-laws,  until  their  operation  is  concluded  by  another 
vote  of  the  house  upon  the  same  matter. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  making  and  recording  of  standing  orders.  No  motion 
may  be  granted  for  making  a  standing  order,  or  for  dis- 
pensing with  one  the  same  day  it  is  made,  nor  before  the 
house  has  been  summoned  to  consider  it;*  and  every 
standing  order,  when  agreed  to,  is  added  to  the  "  Roll  of 
Standing  Ordere,"  which  is  carefully  preserved  and  published 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  House  of  Commons  no  such  care 
is  taken ;  for  when  an  order  or  resolution  has  been  agreed 
to  be  made  a  standing  order,  it  appears  in  that  form  in  the 
Journals;  but  there  is  no  authorized  collection  of  the 
standing  orders,  except  in  relation  to  private  bills. 

2.  At  the  commencement  of  each  session  both  houses 
agree  to  certain  orders  and  resolutions,  which,  from  being 
constantly  renewed  from  year  to  year,  are  evidently  not 
intended  to  endure  beyond  the  existing  session.  They  are 
few  in  number,  and  have  but  a  partial  effect  upon  the 
business  of  Parliament. 

3.  The  operation  of  ordere  or  resolutions  of  either  house, 
of  which  the  duration  is  undetermined,  is  not  settled  upon 
any  certain  principle.     By  the  custom  of  Parliament  they 

»  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  104. 
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would  be  concluded  by  a  prorogation;  but  many  of  them 
are  practically  observed  and  held  good  in  succeeding 
sessions,  and  by  different  Parliaments,  without  any  formal 
renewal  or  repetition.  In  such  cases,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  house  regards  its  former  orders  as  declaratoiy  of  its 
practice;  and  that  without  relying  upon  their  absolute 
validity,  it  agrees  to  adhere  to  their  obsei*vance  as  part  of 
the  settled  practice  of  Parliament.  . 

In  addition  to  these   several   descriptions   of  internal  statutes  aod 
authority,  by  which  the  proceedings  of  both  houses  are  P'®'^^***^®- 
regulated,  they  are  governed,  in  some  few  particulars,  by 
statutes  and  by  royal  prerogative. 

The  proceedings  of  each  house  separately,  or  in  con-  pun  of  the  sc- 
nexion  one  with  the  other,  and  their  joint  or  separate  com-  ^^^  ^^^' 
munications  vrith  the  Crown  (whether  determined  by  usage, 
by  orders  of  either  house,  by  law,  or  by  prerogative),  will  be 
followed  in  the  order  which  appears  the  best  adapted  for 
rendering  them  intelligible,  without  repetition,  and  apart 
from  any  presumption  of  previous  knowledge.  For  which 
purpose,  it  is  proposed,  in  this  chapter,  to  present  an  out- 
line of  the  general  forms  of  procedure,  in  reference  to  the 
meeting,  sittings,  adjournment,  and  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment; and,  in  future  chapters,  to  proceed  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  various  modes  of  conducting  parliamentary 
business,  with  as  close  an  attention  to  methodical  arrange- 
ment as  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  will  allow.  Where 
the  practice  of  the  two  houses  differs,  the  variation  will 
appear  in  the  description  of  each  separate  proceeding; 
but  wherever  there  is  no  difference,  one  account  of  a  rule 
or  form  of  proceeding,  without  more  particular  explana- 
tion, must  be  understood  as  applicable  equally  to  both 
houses  of  Parliament. 

On  the  day  appointed  by  royal  proclamation  for  the  Meeting  of  a 
first  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament  for  despatch  of  busi-  ^^t***'^**" 
ness,  the  members  of  both  houses  assemble  in  their  respec- 
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tire  chambers.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor acquaints  the  house, 

^^that  her  Majesty  not  thinking  it  fit  to  be  personally  present  here 
this  day,  had  been  pleased  to  cause  a  commission  to  be  issued 
under  the  g^at  seal,  in  order  to  the  opening  and  holding  of  this 
Parliament.^' 

The  lords  commissioners,  being  in  their  robes,  and  seated 

on  a  form  between  the  throne  and  the  woolsack,  then 

command  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  let  the 

commons  know   ^'  the  lords   commissioners   desire  their 

immediate  attendance  in  this  house  to  hear  the  commiEH 

sion  read." 

Meanwhile,  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery  has 

delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  book, 

containing  the  names  of  the  members  returned  to  serve  in 

the  Parliament ;  after  which,  on  receiving  the  message  from 

the  black,  rod,  the  commons  go  up  to  the  House  of  Peers. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  addresses  the  members  of  both 

houses,  and  acquaints  them  that  her  Majesty  has  been 

pleased 

*^  to  cause  letters  patent  to  be  issued,  under  her  great  seal,  consti- 
tuting us,  and  other  lords  therein  mentioned,  her  commissioners, 
to  do  all  things  in  her  Majesty's  name,  on  her  part  necessary  to  be 
performed  in  this  Parliament,"  &c. 

These  letters  patent  are  next  read  at  length  by  the  clerk ; 
after  which  the  lord  chancellor  again  addresses  both  houses, 

and  acquaints  them 

''  that  her  Majesty  will,  as  soon  as  the  members  of  both  houses 
shall  be  sworn,  declare  the  causes  of  her  calling  this  Parliament ; 
and  it  being  necessary  a  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  first  chosen,  that  you,  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
repair  to  the  place  where  you  are  to  sit,  and  there  proceed  to  the 
appointment  of  some  proper  person  to  be  your  speaker;  and  that' 
you  present  such  person  whom  you  shall  so  choose  here,  to-morrow 
(at  an  hour  stated),  for  her  Majesty's  royal  approbation.'' 

The  commons  immediately  withdraw,  and  return  to  their 

own  house,  while  the  House  of  Lords  is  adjourned  during 

pleasure,  to  unrobe.    On  that  house  being  resumed,  the 
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prayers^  with  which  the  business  of  each  day  is  commenced^ 
are  read  for  the  first  time^  by  a  bishop,  or  if  no  bishop  be 
present,  by  any  peer  in  holy  orders.*  The  lord  chancellor 
then  takes  the  oaths,  and  takes  and  subscribes  the  oath 
of  abjuration.  The  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  of 
the  return  of  the  16  representative  peers  of  Scotland  is 
next  read,  after  which  the  lords  who  are  present  take  the 
oaths  required  by  law,'  and  subscribe  the  roll  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal. 

At  this  time,  also,  peers  are  introduced  who  have  received  introductioii  of 
writs  of  summons,  or  who  have  been  newly  created  by  ^"^* 
letters  patent,  and  they  present  their  writs  or  patents  to 
the  lord  chancellor  kneeling  on  one  knee.'  They  are  in- 
troduced in  their  robes,  between  two  other  peers  of  their 
own  dignity,  also  in  their  robes,  and  are  preceded  by  the 
garter  king  of  arms  (or  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black 
rod,  York  herald,  or  the  yeoman  usher  Clareneeux  king- 
at-arms,  officiating  for  him),  the  earl  marshal,  and  the  lord 
great  chamberlain,  and  they  are  then  conducted  to  their 
seats,  according  to  their  dignity. 

When  a  new  representative  peer  of  Ireland  has  been 
elected,  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  attends  with  the 
writs  and  returns  with  his  certificate  annexed,  which  cer- 
tificate is  read  and  entered  on  the  Journal.^ 

A  bishop  is  introduced  by  two  other  bishops,  and  con-  Aiidbi«hop«. 
ducted  to  his  seat  amongst  the  spiritual  lords ;  but  without 
the  formalities  observed  in  the  case  of  the  temporal  peers. 
The  representative  bishops  of  Ireland  are  not  introduced  by 
other  bishops,  but  take  the  oaths,  subscribe  the  roll,  and 
proceed  to  their  seats  without  any  particular  ceremony. 

With  regard  to  peers  by  descent,  or  by  special  limitation 
in  remainder,  there  are  the  following  standing  orders  : 

>  73  Lords'  J.  668. 

*  These  are  the  oath  of  fidelity,  the  oath  of  supremacy,  the  oath  of  abjuifr- 
tioo,  or  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  Roman-catholics  under  10  Qeo.  4,  c  7 : 
which  are  inserted  at  length  in  the  Appeuuix. 

*  73  Lords'  J.  660.  *  lb.  676. 
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Peers  by  de- 
scent. 


By  special  limi- 
tations In  re- 
mainder. 


Election  of  a 
speaker. 


"  That  all  peers  of  this  realm  by  descent,  being  of  the  age  of  one 
and  twenty  years,  haye  right  to  come  and  sit  in  the  house  of  peers 
without  any  introduction. 

"  That  no  such  peers  ought  to  pay  any  fee  or  fees  to  any  herauld 
upon  their  first  coming  into  the  House  of  Peers, 

*^  That  no  such  peers  may  or  shall  be  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Peers  by  any  herauld^  or  with  any  ceremony,  though  they  shall 
desire  the  same.* 

"  That  every  peer  of  this  realm  claiming  by  virtue  of  a  special 
limitation  in  remainder,  and  not  claiming  by  descent,  shall  be 
introduced."* 

The  commons,  in  the  meantime,  proceed  to  the  election  of 
their  speaker.  A  member,  addressing  himself  to  the  clerk,* 
(who,  standing  up,  points  to  him,  and  then  sits  down), 
proposes  to  the  house  some  other  member  then  present, 
and  moves  that  he  ^^  do  take  the  chair  of  this  house  as 
speaker,"  which  motion  is  seconded  by  another  member. 
If  no  other  member  be  proposed  as  speaker,  the  motion  is 
ordinarily  supported  by  an  influential  member  (generally 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons),*  and  the  member 
proposed  is  called  by  the  house  to  the  chair ;  upon  which 
he  stands  up  in  his  place  and  expresses  his  sense  of  the 
honour  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  and  submits 
himself  to  the  house;  the  house  again  unanimously  call 
him  to  the  chair,  when  his  proposer  and  seconder  take  him 
out  of  his  place  and  conduct  him  to  the  chair.  But  if 
another  member  be  proposed,  a  similar  motion  is  made 
and  seconded  in  regard  to  him,  and  both  the  candidates 
address  themselves  to  the  house.  A  debate  ensues  in 
relation  to  both  the  members,  in  which  the  clerk  continues 
to  act  the  part  of  speaker,  standing  up  and  pointing  to  the 
members  as  they  rise  to  speak,  and  then  sitting  down.  When 
this  debate  is  closed,  the  clerk  puts  the  question  that  tlie 
member  first  proposed  "  do  take  the  chair  of  this  house  as 
speaker,''  and  if  the  house  divide,  he  directs  one  party  to 
go  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  appoints 
a  teller  for  each.     If  the  majority  be  in  favour  of  the  mem- 

'  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  88.      »  lb.  No.  89.       «  See  p.  167.      *  96  Com.  J.  463. 
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ber  first  proposed,  he  is  at  once  conducted  to  the  chair ; 
but  if  otherwise,  a  similar  question  is  put  in  relation  to  the 
other,  which  being  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  that  member 
is  conducted  to  the  chair  by  his  proposer  and  seconder. 

The  speaker  elect,  on  being  conducted  to  the  chair, 
stands  on  the  upper  step  and  '^  expresses  his  gi-ateful 
thanks"*  or  "humble  acknowledgments:*  or  "  true  sense 
of  the  high  honour  the  house  had  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  him;"^  and  then  takes  his  seat.  The  mace,  which 
up  to  this  time  has  been  under  the  table,  is  now  laid  upon 
the  table,  where  it  is  always  placed  during  the  sitting  of 
the  house,  with  the  speaker  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Speaker 
elect  is  then  congratulated  by  some  member,  and  the 
house  adjourns. 

The  house  meets  on  the  folloviring  day,  and  Mr.  Speaker  Royal  appro- 
elect  takes  the  chair  and  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  black  gjeaker  elect, 
rod  from  the  lords  commissioners.     When  that  officer  has 
delivered  his  message,  Mr.  Speaker  elect,  with  the  house, 
goes  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  and  acquaints  the  lords 
commissioners, 

''that  in  obedience  to  her  Majesty's  commands  her  Majesty *s faith- 
ful commons,  in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  right  and  privi- 
lege, have  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  speaker,  and  as  the  object 
of  their  choice  he  now  presents  himself  at  your  bar,  and  submits 
himself  with  all  humility  to  her  Majesty's  gracious  approbation.'' 

In  reply,  the  lord  chancellor  assures  him  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's sense  of  his  sufficiency,  and  "that  her  Majesty 
most  fully  approves  and  confiims  him  as  the  speaker.'** 

When  the  speaker  has  been  approved,  he  lays  claim, 
on  behalf  of  the  commons,  "  by  humble  petition  to  her 
Majesty,  to  all  their  ancient  and  undoubted  rights  and 


»  90  Com.  J.  5.  *  96  lb.  405.  «  94  lb.  274. 

*  73  Lords'  J.  671.  The  forms  now  observed  have  been  stated;  but  before 
tliey  were  adopted  it  was  customary  for  the  speaker  elect  to  declare  tbat  be 
felt  the  difficulties  of  bb  high  and  arduous  office,  and  that,  **  if  it  should  be  her 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  disapprove  of  tills  choice,  her  Majesty's  faithful  com- 
mons will  at  once  select  some  other  member  of  their  house  hetter  qualified  to 
till  the  station  than  himself." 
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Speaker  elected 
for  the  whole 
Parliament. 


Exceptions  to 
these  forms. 


privileges/'  which  being  confirmed^  the  speaker,  with  the 
commons^  retires  from  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  speaker  thus  elected  and  approved  continues  in  that 
office  during  the  whole  Parliament,  unless  in  the  meantime 
he  resigns  or  is  removed  by  death.  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  during  the  session,  similar  forms  are  observed  in 
the  election  and  approval  of  a  speaker;  except  that  instead 
of  her  Majesty's  desire  being  signified  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  minister  in  the  commons 
acquaints  the  house  that  her  Majesty  '^  gives  leave  to  the 
house  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  choice  of  a  new  speaker;"^ 
and  when  the  speaker  has  been  chosen,  the  same  minister 
assures  the  house  that  it  is  her  Majesty's  pleasure  that 
the  house  should  present  their  speaker  to-morrow  (at  an 
hour  stated)  in  the  House  of  Peers  for  her  Majesty's  royal 
approbation.  On  the  foUovring  day  the  royal  approbation 
is  given  with  the  same  forms  as  at  the  meeting  of  a  new 
ParUament,  except  that  the  claim  of  privileges  is  omitted.' 

The  ceremony  of  receiving  the  royal  permission  to  elect 
a  speaker,  and  the  royal  approbation  of  him  when  elected, 
has  been  constantly  observed,  except  on  three  occasions, 
when  from  peculiar  circumstances  it  could  not  be  followed. 

1.  Previous  to  the  Restoration  in  1660  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimston  was  called  to  the  chair  vrithout  any  authority 
from  Charles  2,  who  had  not  yet  been  formally  recognized 
by  the  Convention  ParUament.'  2.  On  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention  Parliament  on  the  22d  January  1688,  James  2 
had  fied,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  not  been  declared 
king ;  when  the  commons  chose  a  speaker  by  their  own 
authority.*  3.  Mr.  Speaker  Cornwall  died  on  the  2d 
January  1789,  at  which  time  George  3  was  mentally  in- 
capable of  attending  to  any  public  duties ;  and  on  the  5th 
the  house  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  another  speaker,  who 
immediately  took  his  seat  and  performed  all  the  duties  of 
his  office.* 


>  94  Com.  J.  274. 
*  10  Com.  J.  9. 


*  71  Lords*  J.  308.  >  8  Com.  J.  1. 

*  44  Com.  J.  45. 
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The  only  instance  of  the  royal  approbation  being  re-  Royal  approba- 
fused  was  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour  in  1678.  Sir 
John  Topham^  indeed,  had  been  chosen  speaker  in  1450, 
but  his  excuse  being  admitted  by  the  king,  another  was 
chosen  by  the  commons  in  his  place;  and  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, who  knew  that  it  had  been  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  excuse,  purposely  avoided  making  any,  so 
as  not  to  give  the  king  an  opportunity  of  treating  him  in 
the  same  manner  as  his  predecessor  had  been  treated  in  a 
former  reign. 

The  speaker,  on  returning  from  the  lords,  reports  to  Oaths,  &c  in 
the  house  his  approval  by  her  Majesty,  and  her  confirma- 
tion of  their  privileges,  and  ^'  repeats  his  most  respectful 
acknowledgments  to  the  house  for  the  high  honour  they 
have  done  him.''  He  then  puts  the  house  in  mind  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  and  subscribe  the  oaths 
required  by  law ;  and  himself  first,  alone,  standing  upon 
the  upper  step  of  the  chair,  takes  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  takes  and  subscribes  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration, and  delivers  to  the  clerk  of  the  house  an  account 
of  his  qualification ;  in  which  ceremonies  he  is  followed 
by  the  other  members  who  are  present.  The  house  adjourns 
at  four  o'clock,  for  a  reason  that  will  be  presently  explained, 
and  meets  early  on  the  following  day,  when  the  daily 
pi-ayers  are  read  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr.  Speaker's  chap- 
lain. The  members  continue  to  take  the  oaths  on  that  and 
the  succeeding  day,  after  which  the  greater  part  are  sworn, 
and  qualified  to  sit  and  vote. 

But,  before  any  further  proceedings  of  the  session  are 
described,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  more  particularly  to 
the  laws  and  practice  relating  to  oaths,  and  the  qualifica- 
tion and  identity  of  members. 

If  members  refuse  to  take  the  oaths,  they  are  disqualified  Refusal  to  take 
from  sitting,  and  new  writs  are  issued  in  their  room.     Soon 
after  the  Revolution  of  1B88,  Sir  H.  Mounson  and  Lord  Fan- 
shaw  refrised  to  take  the  oaths,  and  were  discharged  from 
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being  members  of  the  house ; '  and,  on  the  0th  of  January 
following,  Mr.  Cholmly,  who  said  he  could  not  yet  take 
the  oaths,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  contempt.* 
But  the  most  remarkable  precedent  is  that  of  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell,  who  was  returned  for  the  county  of  Clare,  in  May, 
1829.  On  the  oaths  being  tendered  to  him  by  the  clerk, 
he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  claimed  to 
take  the  oath  in  the  Roman-catholic  Relief  Act,  which  had 
not  yet  come  into  operation.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  after- 
wards heard  upon  his  claim ;  but  the  house  resolved  that 
he  was  not  entitled  to  sit  or  vote,  unless  he  took  the 
oath  of  supremacy.  Mr.  O'Connell  persisted  in  his  refusal 
to  take  that  oath,  and  a  new  writ  was  issued  for  the  county 
of  Clare.^ 

Declarations  by  Quakers,  Moravians,  Separatists,  and  others,  who  have 
"  ^"'  '  a  conscientious  objection  to  an  oath,  are  pei*mitted  to  make 
affirmations  to  the  same  effect.  In  1833,  Mr.  Pease,  a 
Quaker,  was  admitted  to  sit  and  vote  upon  these  condi- 
tions;* and,  since  that  time,  several  other  members,  of 
different  religious  denominations,  have  made  affirmations 
instead  of  oaths.* 

Omission  to  By  the  30th  Charles  2,  stat.  2,  and  the  13th  William  3, 

tiilcc  tliG  o&ths 

Penalties.  c.  6,  severe  penalties  and  disabilities  are  incurred  by  any 

member  of  either  house,  who  shall  sit  and  vote  without 
having  taken  the  oaths;  but  when  they  neglect  to  take  them 
from  haste,  accident,  or  inadvertence,  it  is  usual  to  pass 
Acts  of  indemnity,  to  relieve  them  from  the  consequences 
of  their  neglect.*^  In  the  commons,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  move  a  new  writ,  immediately  the  omission  is  discovered, 
as  the  member  is  disabled  from  sitting  and  voting.^ 

Time  of  talcing       The  time   for  taking   the  oaths   by  both  houses  was 

limited,  by  the  above  Acts,  to  the  hours  between  nine  and 

»  10  Com.  J.  131 .  *  lb.  828.  »  84  lb.  303. 311.  314.  325. 

*  88  lb.  41.     See  also  report  on  his  case,  1833  (6). 

«  90  lb.  5.    92  lb.  490.  405.     Votes,  1843,  p.  1441. 

^  45  tJco.  3,  c.  5.     50  Geo.  3,  c.  48,  &e.  (private). 

'  fiO  Com.  J.  148.     n?  lb.  'Hm.     (M)  lb.  144.     71  lb.  42.     85  lb.  353. 
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four ;  but  by  an  Act  6  &  7  Vict.,  c.  6,  the  lords  are  now 
enabled  to  take  the  oaths  until  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  same  Acts  order  the  oaths  to  be  taken,  in  both 
houses,  at  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  with  the 
house  sitting,  and  the  speaker  "  in  his  place,"  or  "  in  the 
chair/'  This  provision  causes  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  fixed  for  a  quai*ter  before  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  member 
to  be  sworn,  before  four  o'clock,  immediately  supersedes 
any  other  business.* 

Every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  (not  being  the  Declaration  of 
eldest  son  of  a  peer,  or  otherwise  exempted  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Qualification  Act),  when  he  takes  the  oath, 
delivers  in,  at  the  same  time,  a  declaration  of  his  property 
qualification,^  without  which  he  may  not  sit  or  vote ;  and 
if  he  makes  a  false  declaration,  he  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor.^ He  also  subscribes  the  Return  Book,  in  the 
custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  house. 

Members  returned  after  the  general  election,  take  the  New  members 
oaths  in  the  same  manner,  before  four  o'clock ;  and  by  an  nlraTetectionr 
ancient  order  and  custom,  and  also  by  a  resolution  of  the 
23d  February  1688,  "  they  are  introduced  to  the  table 
between  two  members,  making  their  obeisances  as  they 
go  up,  that  they  may  be  the  better  known  to  the  house;"* 
but  this  practice  is  not  observed  in  regard  to  members 
who  come  in  upon  petition,*  for  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  returned  at  the  general  election. 

Another  difference  of  fonn  is  to  be  remarked,  in  refer- 
ence to  new  members  and  to  members  seated  on  petition, 
when  coming  to  be  sworn.  The  former  not  being  on  the 
original  roll  of  returns,  must  bring  with  them  a  certificate 
of  their  return  fi'om  the  clerk  of  the  Crown;  but  the  latter 
having  become  members  by  the  adjudication  of  an  election 

'  2  Hats.  90. 

*  See  suprcLf  p.  26,  and  Appendix     The  proper  forms  are  to  be  obtained 
at  the  "  Public  Business  Office". 

•  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  48,  8.  6-8.  *  10  Com.  J.  34.  *  2  Hats.  85  n. 
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committee^  the  dq)aty-clerk  of  the  Crown  amends  the 
return  by  order  of  the  house,  and  their  names  are  conse- 
quently upon  the  roll  as  if  they  had  been  originally 
returned. 

Demise  of  tlie  In  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  all  the  mem- 
'^  bers  of  both  houses  again  take  the  oaths.^ 

Queen's  ipeech.      To  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  session.    When  the 

greater  part  of  the  members  of  both  houses  are  sworn,  the 
causes  of  summons  are  declared  by  her  Majesty  in  person, 
or  by  commission.  This  proceeding  is,  in  fiict,  the  true 
commencement  of  the  session;  and  in  every  session  but 
the  first  of  a  Parliament,  as  there  is  no  election  of  a 
speaker,  nor  any  general  swearing  of  members,  the  session 
is  opened  at  once  by  the  Queen's  speech,  without  any  pre* 
liminary  proceedings  in  either  house. 

Hie  Queen  pre-      When  the  Queen  meets  Parliament  in  person,  she  pro- 

sent. 

ceeds  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  ''  seated  on 
the  throne,  adorned  with  her  crown  and  regal  ornaments, 
and  attended  by  her  officers  of  state,''  (all  the  lords  being  in 
their  robes,  and  standing  while  her  Majesty  is  present,)  she 
commands  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  through 
the  lord  great  chamberlain,  to  let  the  commons  know, 
''it  is  her  Majesty's  pleasure  they  attend  her  immediately 
in  this  house."  The  usher  of  the  black  rod  goes  at  once 
to  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  strikes 
with  his  rod ;  and  on  being  admitted,  he  advances  up  the 
middle  of  the  house  towards  the  table,  making  three 
obeisances  to  the  chair,  and  says,  ''  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Queen  commands  this  honourable  house  to  attend  her 
Majesty  immediately  in  the  House  of  Peers."  He  then 
withdraws,  still  making  obeisances ;  nor  does  he  turn  his 
back  upon  the  house  until  he  has  reached  the  bar.  The 
speaker,  with  the  house,  immediately  goes  up  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  upon  which  the  Queen  reads  her 
speech  to  both  houses  of  Parliament,  which  is  delivered 

'  6  Anne,  c.  7. 
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into  her  hands  hy  the  lord  chancellor,  kneeling  upon  one 
knee. 

When  her  Majesty  is  not  personally  present,  the  causes  BycemmiMion. 
of  summons  are  declared  by  the  lords  commissioners.  The 
gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod  is  sent,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  commons,  and  acquaints  the  speaker  that 
the  lords  commissioners  desire  the  immediate  attendance 
of  this  honourable  house  in  the  House  of  Peers,  to  hear 
the  commission  read:  and  when  Mr.  Speaker  and  the 
house  have  reached  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers,  the 
lord  chancellor  reads  the  royal  speech  to  both  houses. 

When  the  speech  has  been  delivered,  either  by  her 
Majesty  in  person,  or  by  commission,  the  House  of  Lords 
is  adjourned  during  pleasure,  and  the  commons  separate 
for  an  hour  or  two,  without  any  formal  adjournment;  and  , 
if  any  members  desire  to  be  sworn  on  that  day,  it  is  usual 
for  the  house  to  reassemble  before  four  o'clock. 

When  the  houses  are  resumed  in  the  afternoon,  the  main  Report  of 
business  is  for  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  lords,  and  the  •«?«•«>• 

speaker  in  the  commons,  to  report  her  Majesty's  speech. 
In  the  former  house  the  speech  is  read  at  length  by  the 
clerk,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  speaker,  who  states  that  for 
greater  accuracy  he  had  obtained  a  copy.  But  before  this  is 
done  it  is  the  practice  in  both  houses  to  read  some  bill  a  first  Bffl  read  pro 
time  pro  form&f  in  order  to  assert  their  right  of  deliberating  f'''^^^ 
without  reference  to  the  immediate  causes  of  summons. 

This  practice  in  the  lords  is  enjoined  by  a  standing 

order.'    In  the  commons  the  same  form  is  observed  by 

ancient  custom  only.   There  is  an  entry  on  the  Journal  of 

the  22d  March  1608, 

**  That  the  first  day  of  every  ritting,  in  every  Parliament, 
some  one  bill,  and  no  more,  receiveth  a  first  reading  for  form's 
sake."* 

And  this  practice  has  continued  till  the  present  time.    By 
the  lords'  standing  order  it  would  appear  necessary  that 

*  Lotus'  9.  O.  No.  8.  '1  Com.  J.  160.    See  also  mpra,  p.  34. 
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this  form  should  be  observed  immediately  after  the  oaths 
have  been  taken  ;  but  in  the  commons  the  bill  is  only  re- 
quired to  be  read  before  the  report  of  the  Queen's  speech, 
and  other  business  is  constantly  entered  upon  before  the 
reading  of  the  bill,  as  the  issue  of  new  writs,  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  of  privilege,*  the  presentation  of 
papers,  and  the  usual  sessional  orders  and  resolutions.^ 
Address.  When  the  royal  speech  has  been  read,  an  address  in  an- 

swer to  it  is  moved  in  both  houses.  Two  members  in  each 
house  are  selected  by  the  Administration  for  moving  and 
seconding  the  address,  and  they  appear  in  their  places  in 
court  dresses  for  that  purpose.  The  address  is  an  answer, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  to  the  Queen's  speech.  Amend- 
ments may  be  made  to  any  part  of  it,  and  when  the 
question  for  an  address,  whether  amended  or  not,  has  been 
agreed  to,  a  select  committee  is  appointed  "to  prepare"  or 
"draw  up"  an  address.  When  the  report  is  received 
from  this  committee,  amendments  may  still  be  made  to  the 
address  before  it  is  agreed  to :  and  after  it  has  been  finally 
agreed  to,  it  is  ordered  to  be  presented  to  her  Majesty. 
When  the  speech  has  been  deUvered  by  the  Queen  in  per- 
son, the  address  is  presented  by  the  whole  house;  but 
when  it  has  been  read  by  the  lords  commissioners,  the 
address  of  the  upper  house  is  presented  "by  the  lords 
with  white  staves;"'  and  the  address  of  the  commons 
by  "  such  members  of  the  house  as  are  of  her  Majesty's 
most  honourable  privy  council."  When  the  address  is  to 
be  presented  by  the  whole  house,  the  "  lords  with  white 
staves  "  in  the  one  house,  and  the  privy  councillors  in  the 
other,  are  ordered  to  know  her  Majesty's  pleasm-e  when 
she  will  be  attended  with  the  address.  Each  house  meets 
when  it  is  understood  that  this  ceremony  will  take  place, 
and  after  her  Majesty's  pleasure  has  been  reported,*  pro- 
ceeds separately   to  the  palace.      The  proceedings  upon 

>^  Com.  J.  3.  '96  B).  4G7. 

'  Of  the  loyal  household.  *  74  Lords'  J.  10.    96  Com.  J.  11. 
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addresses  need  not  be  pursued  any  further,  as  they  will 
be  described  more  fully  in  a  separate  chapter^ ;  but  a  re- 
cent precedent  is  deserving  of  notice. 

On  the  3d  February  1844  the  House  of  Commons  met  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  address  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  speech, 
but  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  '^  that  when  the  house  yesterday  had 
agreed  to  the  address,  and  had  resolved  that  it  should  be  presented 
to  her  Majesty  by  the  whole  house,  he  had  announced,  for  the 
conyenience  of  members,  that  her  Majesty  would  probably  appoint 
to  be  attended  this  day  at  two  o'clock ;  that  her  Majesty  was  most 
desirous  to  be  attended  by  her  faithful  commons,  but  that  it  was 
his  painful  duty  to  communicate  to  the  house,  that  intelligence 
had  been  receiyed  of  the  death  of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
Saze  Cobourg-Gotha,  the  father  of  the  illustrious  prince  the  con- 
sort of  her  Mcgesty,  which,  although  not  strictly  o£Bcial,  left  little 
doubt  of  the  melancholy  event ;  that,  under  those  circumstances, 
he  would  propose  that  the  resolution  for  presenting  the  address  to 
her  Majesty  by  the  whole  house,  should  be  rescinded,  and  that  the 
address  should  be  presented  by  such  members  of  the  house  as  are 
of  her  Majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council ;"  which  was  done 
accordingly. 

In  the  upper  house  Places  in  the 

'*  The  lords  are  to  sit  in  the  same  order  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Act  House  of  Lords, 
of  Parliament,  except  that  the  lord  chancellor  sitteth  on  the  wool 
sack  as  speaker  to  the  house/" 

But  this  order  is  not  observed  with  any  strictness.  The 
bishops  always  sit  together  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  thi'one ;  but  the  lords  temporal 
are  too  much  distributed  by  their  offices,  by  political  di- 
visions, and  by  the  part  they  take  in  debate,  to  be  able  to 
sit  according  to  their  rank  and  precedence.  The  members 
of  the  administration  sit  on  the  front  bench  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  woolsack,  adjoining  the  bishops;  and  the  peers 
who  usually  vote  with  them,  occupy  the  other  benches  on 
that  side  of  the  house.  The  peers  in  opposition  are  ranged 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house ;  while  many  who  desire 
to  maintain  a  political  neutrality,  sit  upon  the  cross  benches 
which  are  placed  between  the  table  and  the  bar.  Yet  the 
standing  order  is  occasionally  enforced. 

»  Chapter  XVl.  «  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  1,  31  Hen.  8,  c.  10. 
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On  the  20th  January  1740,  the  Roll  of  Standing  Orders  was  read, 
and  the  lords  present  took  their  due  places ;  ^  and  again  on  the 
1st  February  1771.« 

On  the  lOth  February  1740,  <^it  was  insisted  that  the  lords  should 
take  their  due  places,  and  the  Act  81  Hen.  8,  *  for  placing  of  the 
lords,'  being  read,  it  was  moyed  that  the  house  be  called  over,  but 
this  motion  was  negatived  ;''*  and  on  the  4lh  December  1741,  ^'  it 
was  insisted  on  that  the  lords  should  take  their  due  places.''  ^ 

On  tbe  22d  January  1740,  it  was  agreed  by  the  house  that  the 
end  of  the  lowest  cross  bench,  next  the  bishops'  bench,  is  the  place 
of  the  junior  baron.  ^ 

Places  in  the  In  the  commons  no  places  are  particularly  allotted  to 

members ;  but  it  is  the  custom  for  the  front  bench  on  the 

right  hand  of  the  chair  to  be  appropriated  for  the  members 

of  the  Administration^  which  is  called  the  treasury  or  privy 

councillor's  bench.     The  front  bench  on  the  opposite  side 

is  also  usually  reserved  for  the  leading  members  of  tbe 

opposition,  who  have  served  in  high  offices  of  state ;  but 

other  members   occasionally   sit  there,   especially  when 

they  have  any  motion  to  offer  to  the  house.    And  on  the 

opening  of  a  new  Parliament,  the  members  for  the  city  of 

London  claim  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  the  treasury  or 

privy  councillors'  bench.     It  is  understood  that  members 

who  have  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  in  their  places, 

are  entitled,  by  courtesy,  to  keep  the  same  places  during 

the  Parliament;^  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  old  members 

who  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  attending  in  one  place, 

to  be  allowed  to  occupy  it  without  disturbance. 

All  other  members  who  enjoy  no  place  by  courtesy, 

upon  any  of  these  grounds,  can  only  secure  a  place  for 

the  debate  by  being  present  at  prayers.     On  the  back  of 

each  seat  there  is  a  bronze  plate,  and  in  this  a  member 

may  put  a  card'^  with  his  name,  if  he  be  at  prayers;  but 

by  a  standing  order  of  the  6th  April  1836,  "  No  member's 

>  S5  Lords'  J.  673.  >  83  lb.  47.  *  86  lb.  603. 

*  »e  lb.  0.  »  26  lb.  676. 

*  2  Hats.  Prec.  04. 
^  Cards,  with  the  words  *^  at  prayers "  printed  on  them,  are  always  put 

Qpon  the  table  for  the  conrenience  of  members. 
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name  may  be  affixed  to  any  seat  in  the  house  before  the 
hour  of  prayers."  * 

Places  secured  at  prayers^  may  be  kept  the  whole 
eyening,  unless  there  be  a  division,  or  unless  the  membera 
attend  the  speaker  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  there  is 
a  commission  for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  bills.  Dis- 
putes sometimes  aiise  when  members  leave  their  seats  for 
a  short  time,  and  on  returning,  find  them  occupied  by 
others.  On  the  14th  April  1842,  Mr.  Speaker  thus  ex- 
plained the  rule  of  the  house  upon  this  point : — 

**  A  member  having  been  present  at  prayers,  and  having  put  a 
card  at  the  back  of  his  seat,  is  entitled  to  it  for  the  whole  night, 
unless  a  division  should  interrene.  But  should  a  member  who 
had  not  been  present  at  prayers,  leave  his  seat,  there  is  no  rule  of 
the  house  which  gives  him  a  claim  to  return  to  it;  but  by  courtesy 
it  is  usual  to  permit  a  member  to  secure  it,  in  his  absence,  by  a 
book,  glove,  or  haf 

Every  member  of  the  Parliament  is  under  a  constitu-  Service  of  Pai^ 
tional  obligation  to  attend  the  service  of  the  house  to 
which  he  belongs.  A  member  of  the  upper  house  has  the 
privilege  of  serving  by  proxy,  by  virtue  of  a  royal  license 
which  authorizes  him  to  be  personally  absent,  and  to  ap- 
point another  lord  of  Parliament  as  his  proxy .^  But  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  personal  service  of  every  member 
is  required.  By  an  Act,  6  Henry  8,  c.  16,  it  was  declared 
that  no  member  should  absent  himself  **  without  the 
license  of  the  speaker  and  commons,  which  license  was 
ordered  to  be  entered  of  record  in  the  book  of  the  clerk  of 
the  Parliament,  appointed  for  the  Commons'  House."  The 
penalty  upon  a  member  for  absence  was  the  forfeiture  of 
his  wages ;  and  although  that  penalty  is  no  longer  appli- 
cable, the  legislative  declaration  of  the  duty  of  a  member 
remains  upon  the  statute-book. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  however,  the  attendance  of  mem-  Attendance  of 
bers  upon  their  service  in  Parliament  is  not  enforced  by 
any  regulation;  but  when  any  special  business  is  about  to 

*  00  Com.  J.  S02.   See  also  22  lb.  406.  414.        *  See  Chapter  XI L 
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be  undertaken,  means  are  taken  to  secure  their  presence. 

i/)rd8  som-        jjj  ^|jg  upper  house,  the  most  common  mode  of  obtaining 

a  larger  attendance  than  usual,  is  to  order  the  lords  to  be 
summoned ;  upon  which  a  notice  is  sent  to  each  lord  to 
acquaint  him  **  that  all  the  lords  are  summoned  to  attend 
the  service  of  the  house  "  on  a  particular  day.  No  notice 
is  taken  of  the  absence  of  lords  who  do  not  appear,  but 
the  name  of  every  lord  who  is  present  during  the  sitting  of 
the  house,  is  taken  down  each  day  by  the  clerk  of  the 
house  and  entered  on  the  Joumab. 

H*^^  ^  fLords       When  any  urgent  business  is  deemed  to  require  the  atp- 

tendance  of  the  lords,  it  has  been  usual  to  order  the  house 
to  be  called  over ;  and  this  order  has  sometimes  been  en- 
forced by  fines,  and  imprisonment  upon  absent  lords.*  The 
most  important  occasion  on  which  the  house  was  called 
over  in  modem  times,  was  in  1820,  when  the  bill  for  the 
degradation  of  Queen  Caroline  was  pending.  The  house 
then  resolved, 

**  That  no  lord  do  absent  himself  on  pain  of  incurring  a  fine  of 
1002.  for  each  day's  absence,  pending  the  three  first  days  of  such 
proceedings,  and  of  50  L  for  each  subsequent  day's  absence  from 
the  same ;  and  in  default  of  payment,  of  being  taken  into  custody. 
That  no  excuses  be  admitted,  save  disability  from  age,  being  70 
and  upwards,  or  from  sickness,  or  of  being  abroad,  or  out  of  Great 
Britain  on  public  service,  or  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  parent, 
wife,  or  child.  That  every  peer  absenting  himself  from  age  or 
sickness  do  address  a  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor,  stating,  upon 
his  honour,  that  he  is  so  disabled ;  and  that  the  lord  chancellor 
do  write  a  letter  to  the  several  peers  and  prelates  with  these  reso- 
lutions." • 

The  lords  were  accordingly  called  over  by  the  clerk  on 


*  AH  the  cases  in  which  this  order  has  been  enforced,  and  the  various 
modes  of  enforcement,  are  collected  in  the  53d  volume  of  the  Loids'  Jovnuils, 
(p.  856,  et  seq,)  There  is  an  order  on  the  Roll  of  Stand*  g  Orders  (No.  27), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  obsolete,  viz.,  "  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
first  or  second  day  the  house  be  called,  and  notice  to  be  taken  of  such  lords 
as  either  have  not  sent  their  proxies,  or  are  excused  by  his  Migesty  for 
some  time." 

*  -53  Lords'  J.  364. 
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each  day  during  the  pendency  of  that  bill,  beginning, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  with  the  junior  baron. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  is  ordered  to  be  called  Cail  of  the 
over,  it  is  usual  to  name  a  day  which  will  enable  the  mem- 
bers to  attend  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  but  the  inter- 
val between  the  order  and  the  call  has  varied  from  one  day  ^ 
to  six  weeks.*  If  it  be  really  intended  to  enforce  the  call, 
not  less  than  a  week  or  ten  days  should  intervene  between 
the  order  and  the  day  named  for  the  call.  The  order  for  the 
house  to  be  called  over  is  always  accompanied  by  a  resolu- 
tion, ^'  that  such  members  as  shall  not  then  attend,  be  sent 
for,  in  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.*'  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  call,  the  order  of  the  day  is  read,  and 
proceeded  in,  or  disharged  at  the  pleasure  of  the  House. 
If  proceeded  in,  the  names  are  called  over  from  the  Return 
Book,  according  to  the  counties,  which  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically. The  members  for  a  county  are  called  first,  and 
then  the  members  for  every  city  or  borough  within  that 
county.  The  counties  in  England  and  Wales  are  called 
first,  and  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  their  order. 
This  point  is  mentioned,  because  it  makes  a  material  dif- 
ference in  the  time  at  which  a  member  is  required  to  be  in 
his  place. 

The  names  of  members  who  do  not  answer  when  called 
are  taken  down  by  the  clerk  of  the  house,  and  are  after- 
wards called  over  again.  If  they  appear  in  their  places  at 
this  time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  it  is  usual  to 
excuse  them  for  their  previous  default;'  but  if  they  do  not 
appear,  and  no  excuse  is  ofiered  for  them,  they  axe  ordered 
to  attend  on  a  future  day.^  It  is  also  customary  to  excuse 
them  if  they  attend  on  that  day,  or  if  a  reasonable  excuse 
be  then  offered ;  as,  that  they  were  detained  by  their  own 
illness,^  or  by  the  illness  or  death  of  near  relations  f  by 
public  service,^  or  by  being  abroad.^     If  a  member  should 

»  87Cora.  J.  311.  '  «  77  lb.  101. 

>  80  lb.  147.  <  84  lb.  106.  «  80  lb.  130. 

*  80  lb.  130.  7  go  lb.  130.  *  01  lb.  278. 
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not  attend,  and  no  excuse  is  offered,  he  is  liable  to  be  conn 
mitted  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  to  the 
payment  of  the  fees  incident  to  that  commitment.^  But, 
instead  of  conmiitting  the  defaulters,  the  house  sometimes 
names  another  day  for  their  attendance,*  or  orders  their 
names  to  be  taken  down.' 

Leave  of  ab-  On  the  3d  March,  1801,  when  a  call  of  the  house  was 

**"^®'  deferred  for  a  fortnight,  it  was  ordered,  "  that  no  member 

do  presume  to  go  out  of  town  without  leave  of  the  house.'' ^ 
And,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  orders  to  that  effect, 
members  are  presumed  to  be  in  attendance  upon  their  ser- 
vice in  Parliament.  When  they  desire  to  remain  in  the 
country,  they  should  apply  to  the  house  for  "  leave  of  ab- 
sence," for  which  sufficient  reasons  must  be  given ;  as,  that 
they  are  about  to  attend  the  assizes,'  or  to  go  circuits,^  or 
that  they  desire  to  be  absent  on  account  of  urgent  public 
or  private  business,^  the  illness  or  death  of  near  relations,* 
or  their  own  ill-health.*  Upon  these  and  other  grounds, 
leave  of  absence  is  generally  given,  but  has  been  occasion- 
ally refused.*® 

Time  of  meet-  The  lords  usually  meet,  for  despatch  of  legislative  busi- 
ness, at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  commons  at 
a  quarter  before  four. 

Obstructions  in  To  facilitate  the  attendance  of  members  without  interrup- 
'     '  tion,  both  houses  order,  at  the  commencement  of  each  session, 

"  That  the  commissioners  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis  do  take 
care  that,  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  passages  through 
the  streets  leading  to  this  house  he  kept  free  and  open,  and  that 
no  ohstruction  be  permitted  to  hinder  the  passage  of  the  lords  (or 
members)  to  and  from  this  house ;  and  that  no  disorder  be  allowed 
in  Westminster  Hall,  or  in  the  passages  leading  to  this  house, 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament;  and  that  there  be  no  annoyance 
therein  or  thereabouts  ;  and  that  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black 
rod  (or  the  serjeant-at-arms)  attending  this  house  do  communicate 
this  order  to  the  commissioners  aforesaid." 

>  80  Com.  J.  160.  153. 157.  *  01  lb.  876.  *  00  lb.  133. 

*  56  lb.  103.  *  90  lb.  129.  <  91  lb.  89. 

7  86  lb.  130.  *  89  lb.  190.  •  93  lb.  314. 

i<>  75  lb.  338.    83  lb.  376.    86  lb.  863. 
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The  upper  house  may  proceed  with  business  if  only  three  Number  pre- 
lords  be  present ;  but  the  commons  require  as  many  as  40, 
including  the  speaker,  to  enable  them  to  sit.  This  rule, 
however,  is  only  one  of  usage,  and  might  be  altered  at 
pleasure.  In  1833,  it  was  determined  that  the  house  should 
sit  from  twelve  o'clock  till  three,  for  private  business  and 
petitions ;  when  it  was  resolved,  that  in  the  morning  sit^ 
tings,  the  house  should  transact  business  with  only  20 
members.^  Inmiediately  after  prayers  each  day,  the  speaker 
counts  the  house,  and,  if  40  members  be  not  present,  he 
waits  until  four  o'clock,  when  he  again  counts ;  and,  if 
the  proper  number  have  not  arrived  before  he  has  ceased 
counting,  he  adjourns  the  house,  without  a  question  first 
put,  until  the  following  day.  If  the  house  met  at  an  earlier 
hour,  the  speaker,  without  a  prior  resolution  of  the  house, 
could  not  adjourn  the  house  for  want  of  40  members,  but 
business  would  be  suspended  until  the  proper  number  were 
present ;  and  at  four  o'clock  he  would  adjourn  the  house. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  when  a  message  is  received  Commiwion. 
from  the  Queen  or  the  lords  commissioners,  for  the  atten- 
dance of  the  commons  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  pro- 
ceeding often  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  session,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  royal  assent  to  bills,  from  time  to 
time. 

After  the  house  has  been  made,  if  notice  be  taken  by  a 
member  that  40  members  are  not  present,  the  speaker  im- 
mediately tells  the  house;  and,  when  it  is  before  four 
o'clock,  business  is  suspended  until  the  proper  number 
come  into  their  places;  but  if  after  four  o'clock,  the  speaker 
at  once  adjourns  the  house  until  the  following  day.*  When 
it  appears,  on  the  report  of  a  division,  after  four  o'clock, 
that  40  members  are  not  present,  the  house  is  adjourned 

>  S8  Com.  J.  95. 

*  The  importance  attached  to  the  hour  of  four  is  said  to  arise  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  which  require  the  oaths  to  be  taken  between  the  hours 
of  nine  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon.    S  Hats.  00. 
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immediately ;  but  when  the  house  is  in  committee,  and  40 
members  are  discovered  to  be  wanting,  either  upon  a  divi- 
sion, or  upon  notice  being  taken  of  the  fact,  the  chairman 
reports  the  circumstance ;  when  the  speaker  again  tells  the 
house,  and,  if  40  members  be  not  then  present,  he  adjourns 
the  house  forthwith.  When  these  accidents  happen  on 
Saturday,  the  speaker  adjourns  the  house  until  Monday.^ 
Saturday  not  being  an  ordinary  day  of  meeting,  it  is  usual, 
at  an  early  hour  on  Friday,  to  resolve  that  the  house,  on 
rising,  do  adjourn  till  Monday  next,  lest  the  speaker  should 

Adjoamment     be  obliged,  by  the  want  of  members,  to  adjourn  the  house 

till  Saturday.  Except  from  these  causes,  the  house  can 
only  be  adjourned  by  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  question  put  and 
resolved  in  the  affirmative.^ 

Speaker  of  the      The  duties  of  the  lord  speaker  of  the  upper  house,  and  of 

the  speaker  of  the  conmions,  will  appear  in  the  various 
proceedings  of  both  houses,  as  they  are  explained  in 
different  parts  of  this  work;'  but  a  general  view  of  the 
office  is  necessary,  in  this  place,  for  understanding  the 
forms  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

By  a  standing  order  of  the  lords  it  is  declared  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  England,  ordinarily  to  attend  as  speaker;  but 
if  he  be  absent,  or  if  there  be  none  authorized  under  the 
great  seal  to  supply  that  place  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the 
lords  may  choose  their  own  speaker  during  that  vacancy.^ 
It  is  singular  that  the  president  of  this  deliberative  body  is 
not  necessarily  a  member.  It  has  frequently  happened  that 
the  lord  keeper  has  officiated,  for  years,  as  speaker,  without 
having  been  raised  to  the  peerage ;  and  on  the  22d  No- 
vember 1830,  Mr.  Brougham  sat  on  the  woolsack  as  speaker, 
being  at  that  time  lord  chancellor,  although  his  patent 
of  creation  as  a  peer  had  not  yet  been  made  out.^  The 
woolsack,  indeed,  is  not  strictly  within  the  house,  for  the 

»  78  Com.  J.  8.      *  S.  0. 9  Com.  J.  660.       •  See  Itulex,  tit "  Sfbakbb." 
*  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  8.  *  03  Lords'  J.  114. 
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lords  may  not  speak  from  that  part  of  the  chamber,  and  if 
there  on  a  division,  their  votes  are  not  reckoned. 

When  the  great  seal  is  in  commission,  it  is  usual  for  Great  seid  in 
the  Crown  to  appoint  the  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of     ™    *     ' 
Queen's  Bench,  or  Common  Pleas,  or  the  chief  baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  be  lord  speaker;  and  at  all  times  there 
are  deputy  speakers  appointed  by  conmiission  to  officiate  Deputy 
as  speaker,  during  the  absence  of  the  lord  chancellor  or    ^ 
lord  keeper.    When  the  lord  chancellor  and  all  the  deputy 
speakers  are  absent  at  the  same  time,  the  lords  elect  a 
speaker  j^ro  tempore;  but  he  gives  place  immediately  to  Speaker  pro 
any  of  the  lords  commissioners,  on  their  arrival  in  the    ^^^^^' 
house ;  who,  in  their  turn,  give  place  to  each  other  ac- 
cording to  their  precedence,  and  all  at  last  to  the  lord 
chancellor. 

The  duties  of  the  office  are  thus  generally  defined  by  Duties  of 

.V       X      J-  J  speaker  in  the 

the  standmg  orders: —  li^ds, 

**  The  lord  chancellor,  when  he  speaks  to  the  house,  is  always  to 
speak  uncovered,  and  is  not  to  adjourn  the  house,  or  to  do  any- 
thing else  as  mouth  of  the  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  lords 
first  hady  except  the  ordinary  thing  about  bills,  which  are  of  « 
course,  wherein  the  lords  may  likewise  overnile ;  as,  for  preferring 
one  bill  before  another,  and  such  like ;  and  in  case  of  difference 
among  the  lords,  it  is  to  be  put  to  the  question ;  and  if  the  lord 
chancellor  will  speak  to  anything  particularly,  he  is  to  go  to  his 
own  place  as  a  peer/'  * 

The  position  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
somewhat  anomalous ;  for  though  he  is  the  president  of 
a  deliberative  assembly,  he  is  invested  with  no  more  au- 
thority than  any  other  member ;  and  if  not  himself  a 
member,  his  office  is  limited  to  the  putting  of  questions, 
and  other  formal  proceedings.  Upon  points  of  order,  the 
speaker,  if  a  peer,  may  address  the  house;  but  as  his 
opinion  is  Uable  to  jbe  questioned,  like  that  of  any  other 
peer,  he  does  not  often  exercise  his  right. 

'  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  2.  But  if  lord  chancellor,  he  goes,  by  virtue  of  lus  office, 
to  the  left  of  the  chamber  above  all  dukes  not  being  of  the  blood  royal. 
31  Hen.  8,  e.  10,  s.  4. 
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Speaker  of  the      The  duties  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 

are  as  various  as  they  are  important.  He  presides  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  house,  and  enforces  the  observance 
of  all  rules  for  preserving  order  in  its  proceedings  ; 
he  puts  all  questions,  and  declares  the  determination  of 
the  house.  As  *^  mouth  of  the  house/'  he  communicates 
its  resolutions  to  others,  conveys  its  thanks,  and  expresses 
its  censure,  its  reprimands,  or  its  admonitions.  He  issues 
warrants  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  house  for  the  com- 
mitment of  offenders,  for  the  issue  of  writs,  for  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses,  for  the  bringing  up  prisoners  in  custody, 
and,  in  short,  for  giving  effect  to  all  orders  which  require 
the  sanction  of  a  legal  form.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  itself,  in  its  powers,  its  proceedings, 
and  its  dignity.  When  he  enters  or  leaves  the  house,  the 
mace  is  borne  before  him  by  the  serjeant-at-arms ;  when 
he  is  in  the  chair,  it  is  laid  upon  the  table ;  and  at  all  other 
times,  when  the  mace  is  not  in  the  house,  it  is  with  the 
speaker,  and  accompanies  him  upon  all  state  occasions. 

His  rank.  In  rank,  the  speaker  takes  precedence  of  all  commoners, 

both  by  ancient  custom  and  by  legislative  declaration. 
The  Act  1  Will.  &  Mary,c.  21,  enacts,  that  the  lords  com- 
missioners for  the  great  seal  ^'  not  being  peers,  shall  have 
and  take  place  next  after  the  peers  of  this  realm,  and  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

When  absent         In  the  absence  of  the  speaker,  there  is  no  provision  for 

supplying  his  place  by  a  deputy  speaker  or  speaker  pro 
temporcy  as  in  the  upper  house  ;  and  when  he  is  un- 
avoidably absent,  no  business  can  be  done,  but  the  clerk 
acquaints  the  house  with  the  cause  of  his  absence,  and 
puts  the  question  for  adjournment.^  It  seems  that  some 
doubts  were  formerly  entertained  whether  the  house  could 
be  adjourned  in  this  manner,  otherwise  than  from  day  to 
day,  but  many  precedents  show  that  there  is  no  limitation 
as  to  the  period  of  adjournment  in  such  cases.' 

When  the  speaker  has  been  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  at- 

>  83  Com.  J.  547.  '  25  lb.  532.    30  lb.  641.    44  lb.  45. 
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tend  for  a  considerable  time,  it  has  been  necessary  to  elect 
another  speaker,  with  the  usual  formalities  of  the  permission 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  royal  approval.  On  the  recovery 
of  the  speaker,  the. latter  resigns  or  falls  sick,  and  the 
former  is  re-elected,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  cere- 
monies.^ 

The  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  office  of  speaker  office  of 
in  the  two  houses  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  JJ^^hoLw.  ^^ 
power  of  each  house  in  regard  to  its  own  sittings.  In 
the  upper  house  the  speaker  may  leave  the  woolsack,  but 
his  place  is  immediately  supplied  by  another  speaker,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  house  are  not  suspended.  Thus,  on 
the  22d  April  1831,  when  the  king  was  approaching  to 
prorogue  Parliament,  the  lord  chancellor  suddenly  left  the 
woolsack  to  attend  his  Majesty,  upon  which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  appointed  speaker,  pro  tempore,  and  the  debate, 
which  had  been  interrupted  for  a  time,  proceeded  until  his 
Majesty  entered  the  house.^  But  in  the  commons  no 
business  can  be  transacted  unless  the  speaker  be  in  the 
chair,  and  the  only  question  that  can  be  put  in  his  absence 
is  for  the  adjournment  of  the  house. 

This  general  description  of  the  office  of  speaker  in  both 
houses  leads  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  officers  whose 
duties  are  immediately  connected  with  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament. 

The  assistants  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  the  judges  of  AMistants  of 
the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and 
such  barons  of  the  exchequer  as  are  of  the  degree  of 
the  coif,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general,  and  the  queen's  Serjeants.  They  are  summoned 
by  writs  under  the  great  seal,  to  be  "  personally  present 
in  Parliament,  with  us  and  with  others  of  our  council  to 
treat  and  give  advice."'  They  were  present  in  the  ancient 
consilium  regis,  either  as  members  of  that  high  court,  or 

*  9  Com.  J.  463.  476.    11  lb.  271,  272. 

'  63  Lord»'  J.  511.    Hans.  Debates.  *  Macq.  36  n. 
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as  assistants^  and  their  presence  has  been  uninterrupted 

until  this  day.    Their  attendance  was  formerly  enforced 

on  all  occasions,  but  they  are  now  summoned  by  a  special 

order  when  their  advice  is  required.    Their  place  is  on 

the  woolsacks,  and  they 

*^  are  not  to  be  coyered  until  the  lords  give  them  leave,  which 
they  ordinarily  signify  by  the  lord  chancellor ;  and  they  being 
then  appointed  to  attend  the  house,  are  not  to  speak  or  deliver 
any  opinion  until  it  be  required,  and  they  be  admitted  so  to  do  by 
the  major  part  of  the  house,  in  case  of  difference."  ^ 

Attendants.  The  masters  in  ordinary  in  chancery  also  attend  in  the 

House  of  Lords  as  attendants,  and  are  usually  employed 
in  carrying  bills  and  messages  to  the  House  of  Commons.* 
They  are  not  summoned  by  writ,  but  two  of  them  attend 
each  day,  by  rotation.'  Like  the  assistants,  they  also  sit 
upon  the  woolsacks,  but  are  never  covered.* 

Chief  officers  of      The  chief  officers  of  the  upper  house  are  the  clerk  of  the 

Parliaments  (whose  office  is  executed  by  the  first  and 
second  clerks  assistant),  the  gentleman  and  yeoman  usher 
of  the  black  rod,  and  the  serjeant-at-arms.  The  clerks 
assistant  and  the  reading  clerk  attend  at  the  table,  and 
take  minutes  of  all  the  proceedings,  orders,  and  judgments 

Lords'  Minutes  of  the  house:  these  are  published  daily  as  the  "  Minutes  of 

and  Journals. 

the  Proceedings,"  and  they  are  printed,  in  a  corrected  and 
enlarged  form,  as  the  Lords'  Journals,  after  being  examined 
'^  by  the  sub-committees  for  privileges  and  perusal  of  the 
Journal  Book."* 

The  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod  is  appointed  by 
letters  patent  from  the  Crown,  and  he,  or  his  deputy,  the 
yeoman  usher,  is  sent  to  desire  the  attendance  of  the 
commons  in  the  House  of  Peers  when  the  royal  assent  is 


»  Lords*  S.  O.  No.  4.  »  See  Chapters  XVI.  and  XVIIL 

•  Macq.  66.  «  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  6. 

'  «  2dd  May  1678.  Ordered  that,  for  the  fotore,  the  said  lords'  sub-oom« 
mittees  are  hereby  empowered  to  meet  after  eyery  session  for  examining  of 
so  much  of  the  Journal  Book  as  shall  be  left  unexamined  at  the  time  of  the 
ending  of  such  session,  without  any  further  order."     Lords'  8. 0.  No.  91. 
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giyen  to  bills  by  the  Queen  or  the  lords  commissioners, 
and  on  other  occasions.  He  executes  orders  for  the  com- 
mitment of  parties  guilty  of  breaches  of  privilege  and  con- 
tempty  and  assists  at  the  introduction  of  peers,  and  other 
ceremonies. 

The  serjeantp-at-arms  is  also  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
He  attends  the  lord  chancellor  with  the  mace,  and  executes 
the  orders  of  the  house  for  the  apprehension  of  delinquents, 
and  all  warrants  of  attachment. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons  are,  the  Chief  offleen  of 
clerk  of  the  house,  the  first  and  second  clerks  assistant, 
and  the  serjeant-at-arms.    The  clerk  of  the  house  is  ap-  Clerk  of  the 

house. 

pointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,  by  letters  patent,  in  which 
he  is  styled  under  clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  to  attend 
upon  the  commons.^  The  clerks  assistant  are  appointed 
by  him,  and  sit  at  the  table  of  the  house,  on  his  left  hand. 
He  is  sworn  before  the  lord  chancellor,  on  entering  upon  his 
office,  '^  to  make  true  entries,  remembrances,  and  journals 
of  the  things  done  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons;" 
he  signs  all  orders  of  the  house,  endorses  the  bills,  and 
reads  whatever  is  required  to  be  read  in  the  house.  He 
is  also  responsible  for  the  due  conduct  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  house,  in  the  several  official 
departments  under  his  control. 

The  short  entries  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  which  Votes  and  Pro- 
are  made  by  the  clerks  at  the  table,  are  printed  and  dis-  j^rmOs!  ^ 
tributed  every  day,  and  are  entitled,  the  "  Votes  and  Pro- 
ceedings." From  these  the  Journal  is  afterwards  prepared, 
in  which  the  entries  are  made  at  greater  length,  and  with 
the  forms  more  distinctly  pointed  out.  These  records  are 
confined  to  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  house,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  debates.  The  earlier  volumes  of 
the  Journals  contain  short  notes  of  speeches,  which  the 
clerk  had  made,  without  the  authority  of  the  house;*  but 

>  2  Hats.  255. 

*  1  Com.  J.  885.    2  lb.  12.  42.    For  a  history  of  the  early  Journals,  see 
24  Com.  J.  262. 
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all  the  later  volumes  record  nothing  but  the  res  gestts. 
It  was  formerly  the  practice  for  a  committee  "  to  survey 
the  Clerk's  Book  every  Saturday,"*  and  to  be  entrusted 
with  a  certain  discretion  in  revising  the  entries;^  but  now 
the  votes  are  prepared  on  the  responsibility  of  the  clerk ; 
and  after  "  being  first  perused  by  Mr.  Speaker,"'  are 
printed  for  the  use  of  members,  and  for  general  circula- 
tion. But  no  person  may  print  them,  who  is  not  autho- 
rized by  the  speaker. 
Joaitials  of  the      A  few  words  may  here  be  interposed  in  regard  to  the 

legal  character  of  the  Journals  of  the  two  houses.  The 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  always  been  held  to 
be  records  accessible  to  every  one.  They  were  formerly 
"recorded  every  day  on  rolls  of  parchment,"  and  in  1621 
it  was  ordered  that  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons "  shall  be  reviewed  and  recorded  on  rolls  of  parch- 
ment." But  this  practice  has  long  since  been  discontinued 
by  the  lords,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  commons.*  All  persons  may  have  access  to  the  com- 
mons' Journals,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  Journals  of 
the  other  house. 

The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  are 
not  regarded  as  records,^  although  their  claim  to  that  cha- 
racter is  upheld  by  weighty  considerations.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  speaks  of  "  the  book  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  a  record,  as  it  is  afiirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  anno  6  Henry  8,  c.  16."^ 

This  is  the  statute  already  alluded  to,  which  prohibits 
the  departure  of  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 


*  1  Com.  J.  673.  '  lb.  676.  683.    2  lb.  43.  >  Sess.  order. 

*  2  Oxford  Debates,  22.    1  Com.  J.  60S.    3  Hats.  Prec  37, 

*  Jones  V,  Randall,  Cowp.  17.  Per  Lord  Mansfield:  "  Formerly  a  doubt 
was  entertained  whether  the  minutes  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  admis- 
sible, because  It  is  not  a  court  of  record ;  but  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Lords  have  always  been  admitted,  even  in  criminal  cases.**  1  Starkie  on 
Sv.  199.    2  PbU.  and  Amos,  691. 

*  4th  Inst  23. 
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"  except  he  have  license/'  &c. ;  "  and  the  same  license  be 
entered  of  record  in  the  book  of  the  clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ment appointed  or  to  be  appointed  for  the  commons'  house." 
This  entry  was  obviously  intended  to  be  a  legal  record,  to 
be  given  in  evidence  in  any  claim  for  wages ;  from  the  pay- 
ment of  which  the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  were  dis- 
charged in  case  of  the  unauthorized  departure  of  their 
members.  The  Clerk's  Book  and  the  Journals  were  un- 
questionably the  same,  and  the  latter  are  still  prepared 
from  the  former.  A  license  was  granted  by  a  vote  of  the 
house,  and  necessarily  formed  part  of  its  ordinary  proceed- 
ings, which  were  entered  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
person,  in  the  Clerk's  Book ;  and  the  words  of  the  statute 
raise  no  inference  that  the  entry  of  a  license  was  distin- 
guishable, in  law,  from  the  other  entries  in  the  same  book. 
This  statute  was  urged  by  the  commons  in  1606,  at  a  con- 
ference with*the  lords,  as  evidence  in  support  of  their  claim 
to  be  a  court  of  record,  to  which  the  lords  took  no  dis- 
tinct objection,  though  they  answered  that  ''in  all  points 
they  were  not  satisfied."  ^ 

The  only  point  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  question.  Given  in  evir 
is  that  of  the  l^al  effect  of  the  Journals  as  evidence  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  no  difference  is  then  perceptible  in 
respect  to  the  Journals  of  either  house.  An  unstamped 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  reversal  of  a  judgment  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  entered  in  the  Journals,  is  evidence  of 
the  reversal,  like  the  record  of  a  judgment  in  another 
court.*  The  Journals  of  that  house  would  also  be  evidence 
of  a  proceeding  in  Parliament  having  taken  place,  as  that 
an  address  had  been  presented  to  the  king,  and  his  answer;' 
and  in  certain  cases  they  m^ht  be  admitted  as  evidence  of 
other  facts,  as  in  the  cause  just  cited,  that  there  had  been 
differences  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  king  of 
Spain.     But,  undoubtedly,  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 

■  1  Com.  J.  949.  '  Jones  v.  BantUIl,  Ck>wp.  17. 

'  Fnuicklin's  case,  17  HoweU's  St  Tr.  636, 686. 
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Lords,  affirming  a  particular  fact,  would  not  be  admitted  as 
evidence  of  the  feet  itself,  although  the  Journals  would  be 
evidence  of  such  a  resolution  having  been  agreed  to. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  copy  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  constantly  admitted  as  evidence  of  a  proceed- 
ing in  that  house  ;^  but  a  resolution  would  not  be  evidence 
of  a  fact.  Thus,  upon  the  indictment  of  Titus  Oates  for 
perjury,  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  alleging 
the  existence  of  a  Popish  plot,  was  rejected  as  evidence  of 
that  fact;'  and  although  that  trial  must  be  held  of  doubt- 
ful authority,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  rejection  of 
the  evidence  were  not  sound,  yet  upon  general  principles 
the  determination  of  this  matter  was  right.  As  evidence, 
therefore,  the  Journals  of  the  two  houses  stand  upon  the 
same  grounds ;  they  are  good  evidence  of  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  but  are  not  conclusive  of  facts  alleged  by 
either  house,  unless  they  be  within  their  immediate  juris- 
diction. Thus  a  resolution  might  be  agreed  to  by  either 
house,  that  certain  parties  had  been  guilty  of  bribery ;  but 
in  a  prosecution  for  that  offence,  such  a  resolution  would 
not  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  although  in  both 
cases  it  may  have  been  founded  upon  evidence  taken  upon 
oath.  But  the  reversal  of  a  judgment  by  the  lords,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  commons  upon  a  controverted 
election,  would  be  equally  proved  by  their  respective  Jour- 
nals. In  the  same  manner,  a  resolution  of  either  house  as 
entered  in  the  Journals,  that  a  party  had  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  would  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  party  had  been  adjudged  by  the  house  to  be  guilty 
of  such  offence.  And,  indeed,  upon  all  other  points,  except, 
perhaps,  when  the  House  of  Lords  is  sitting  in  its  judicial 
capacity,  the  Journals  of  the  two  houses  cannot  be  viewed 
as  differing  in  character.     Every  vote  of  either  house  upon 

1  Doug,  593.    Cowp.  17.    Str.  126.    See  also  Brayeres  v.  Halcomb,5  Nev. 
8c  M.  (K.  B.)  14d.     8  Ad.  &  Ell.  381. 
*  R.  V.  Oates,  10  HowelPs  St.  Tr.  1166-1107. 
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n-  bill  is  of  equal  fqrce :  in  legislation  their  jurisdiction  is 
Mentiically  the  saipe ;  they  i^re  equally  coustitujent  parts  of 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  and  whatever  is  done  in 
.either  ho^se  is,  in  law,  a  proceeding  in  Parliament,  and  an 
act  pf  that  high  court  at  large.  There  are  bills  also  of  a 
atrictly  judicial  character,  in  which  the  commons  have 
iequal  voice  with  the  lords.  Acts  pf  attainder,  of  pains  and 
penalties,  pf  grace  or  pardon,  and  of  diyprce  4  vinculo 
matrimmii,  require  the  sanction  of  the  commons  to  become 
law.  The  endorsement  of  these  bills  by  the  clerk  pf  the 
house  is  evidence  of  their  agreement,  by  whom  an  entry  is 
made  at  the  same  time  in  the  Journal  Book,  to  record  the 
same  proceeding.  To  use  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
-'^  the  lords  in  their  house  have  power  of  judicature,  and 
the  commons  in  their  house  have  power  of  judicature,  and 
both  houses  together  have  power  of  judicature."*  Their 
legislative  and  judicial  functions  are  sometimes  merged; 
at  one  sitting  they  constantly  exercise  both  function^  scr 
parately,  and  their  proceedings  upon  both  core  enteijed  by 
their  sworn  officers  in  the  same  form  and  in  the  same  pi^e 
of  one  book.  If  the  judicature  of  the  lords  be  held  to 
/constitute  them  a  court  of  record,  and  their  Journals  a 
public  record;  the  judicature  of  the  conmions  in  Parliament, 
it  may  be  argued,  would  constitute  them  equally  a  court 
of  record,  and  would  also  give  tp  their  Journals  the  sam^ 
character  as  a  public  record. 

When  the  Journals  of  the  Hojase  of  Lords  are  required  How  autb^nu- 
as  evidence,  a  party  ujiay  have  a  copy  of  the  extract,  au-  ^ 
thenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  assistant  clerk  of  the 
Parliaments,  which  it  may  be  as  well  that  he  should  be  able 
to  prove  on  oath,  by  having  been  personally  present  when 
the  copy  was  signed  by  that  officer ;  and  in  some  cases  the 
lords  have  allowed  an  officer  of  their  house  to  atten4  ^  trial 
with  the  original  Journal.^  In  the  commons  it  is  usual  fior 
a^  officer  pf  the  house  to  attend  with  the  printed  Journal, 

>  401  Inst.  23.  *  Lord*'  Minntoi,  13th  &  16th  Feb/rmuy  IHi. 
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when  a  cause  is  tried  in  London ;  bat  when  it  is  tried  at 
the  assizes^  or  at  a  distance,  a  party  may  either  obtain 
from  the  Journal  Office  a  copy  of  the  extract  required, 
without  the  signature  of  any  officer,  and  swear  himself  that 
it  is  a  true  copy ;  or,  with  the  permission  of  the  speaker  or 
the  house,  he  may  secure  the  attendance  of  an  officer  with 
the  printed  Journal ;  or  with  extracts  which  he  certifies  to 
be  true  copies ;  or,  if  necessary,  with  the  original  manu- 
script Journal  Book.^ 

This  notice  with  regard  to  the  Journals  has  necessarily 
interrupted  the  account  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  which  it  is  now  time  to  return. 
Serjeant-at-  The  serjeant-at-arms  is  the  last  officer  immediately  con- 

nected with  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  to  whom  refer- 
ence need  be  made^  He  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  under 
a  warrant  from  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  by  patent  under 
the  great  seal,  ^'  to  attend  upon  her  Majesty's  person  when 
there  is  no  Parliament;  and,  at  the  time  of  every  Parlia- 
ment, to  attend  upon  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons/'* But  after  his  appointment  he  is  the  servant  of 
the  house,  and  may  be  removed  for  misconduct.  On  the 
2d  June,  1675,  the  house  committed  Sir  James  Norfolke 
to  the  Tower,  for  '^  betraying  his  trust,"  and  addressed  the 
Crown  to  appoint  another  serjeantp-at-arms  "  in  his  stead."' 
His  duties  are,  to  attend  the  speaker  with  the  mace  on 
entering  and  leaving  the  house,  or  going  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  attending  her  Majesty  with  addresses ;  to  keep 
clear  the  gangway  at  the  bar  and  below  it ;  to  take  strangers 
into  custody  who  are  irregularly  admitted  into  the  house; 
to  give  orders  to  the  doorkeepers  and  other  officers 
under  him,  for  the  locking  of  all  doors  upon  a  division ;  to 
introduce  peers  or  judges  attending  within  the  bar,  and 
messengers  from  the  lords;  to  attend  the  sherifik  of  London 
at  the  bar,  on  presenting  petitions ;  to  bring  to  the  bar, 

>  13th  March  1844.  '  Officers  and  Dsages  of  the  hoase,  MS.  180& 

*  9  Com.  J.  351. 
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with  the  mace,  prisoners  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  house, 
or  persons  in  custody  to  be  examined  as  witnesses.  For 
the  better  execution  of  these  duties  he  has  a  chair  close  to 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  is  assisted  by  a  deputy  serjeant. 
Out  of  the  house  he  is  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  all 
warrants  for  the  commitment  of  persons  ordered  into  cus- 
tody by  the  house ;  and  for  removing  them  to  the  Tower 
or  Newgate,  or  retaining  them  in  his  own  custody.  He 
maintains  order  in  the  lobby  and  passages  of  the  house, 
and  gives  notice  to  all  committees  when  the  house  is  going 
to  prayers.  He  has  the  appointment  and  supervision  of 
various  officers  in  his  department;  and,  as  housekeeper  of 
the  house,  has  charge  of  all  its  committee  rooms  and  other 
buildings,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament. 

By  the  ancient  custom  of  Parliament,  and  by  orders  of  Admission  of 
both  houses,  strangers  are  not  to  be  admitted  while  the  '    °^^"' 
houses  are  sitting. 

It  is  ordered  by  the  lords.  Lords. 

^'  That  for  the  fdtare  no  person  shall  be  in  any  part  of  the  house 
during  the  sitting  of  the  house,  except  lords  of  Parliament  and 
peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  heirs  apparent  of  such  peers  or  of  peeresses  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  their  own  right,  and  such  other  persons  as 
attend  this  house  as  assistants.''  * 

This  order,  however,  can  only  be  taken  to  apply  to  such 
parts  of  the  house  as  are  used  for  the  lords,  in  their  sittings; 
as  strangers  are  regularly  admitted  below  the  bar,  and  in 
the  galleries. 

By  a  sessional  order  of  the  commons,  the  serjeant-at-  Commons. 

arms  is  directed, 

*'  From  time  to  time  to  take  into  his  custody  any  stranger  or 
strangers  that  he  shall  see,  or  be  informed  of  to  be,  in  the  house 
or  gallery,  while  the  house,  or  any  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
is  sitting ;  and  that  no  person,  so  taken  into  custody,  be  discharged 
out  of  custody  without  the  special  order  of  the  house ;"  and  it  is 
also  ordered,  ^'  That  no  member  of  this  house  do  presume  to  bring 
any  stranger  or  strangers  into  the  house  or  gallery  thereof,  while 
the  house  is  sitting." 

^  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  130. 
M  2 
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But  these  orders  have  latterly  been  interpreted  to  apply 
to  jsuch  parts  of  the  house  only  as  are  appropriated  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  members;  and  galleries  and  certain  places 
below  the  bar  are  set  apart  for  strangers.  The  exclusion 
of  strangers,  however,  can  at  any  time  be  enforced  without 
an  order  of  the  house ;  for,  on  a  member  taking  notice  of 
their  presence,  the  speaker  is  obliged  to  order  them  to 
withdraw  without  putting  a  question ;  and,  upon  divisions 
of  the  house,  the  speaker  orders  them  to  withdraw  imme- 
diately, and  the  messengers  under  the  ordera  of  the  seijeant 
see  that  they  are  excluded.  They  are  present  upon  suf- 
ferance, and  upon  no  other  ground  has  their  presence  ever 
been  recognized. 

The  only  other  matters  connected  with  the  meeting  and 
sitting  of  the  two  houses,  which  will  not  be  more  particu- 
larly described  elsewhere,  are  the  forms  observed  on  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament.  Some  of  these,  also,  will  be 
adverted  to  again ;  but  a  general  description  of  the  cere- 
mony of  prorogation  will  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close. 

If,  after  a  dissolution,  Parliament  be  prorogued  to  any 
further  day  than  was  appointed  for  its  meeting  by  the  writ 
of  summons,  it  is  done  by  writ  directed  to  both  the  houses. 
On  the  day  first  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
the  commons  proceed  directly  to  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  without  going  into  their  own  house,  or  expecting 
any  message  from  the  lords.  They  are  admitted  by  the 
usher  of  the  black  rod  to  the  bar,  and  stand  there  un- 
covered, while  the  lords  remain  sitting  and  covered.  The 
lord  chancellor  then  declares  that  a  writ  has  been  'issued 
under  the  great  seal  for  proroguing  the  Parliament ;  "  which 
he  doth  standing  up  uncovered,  in  respect  he  speaks  to  the 
lords  as  well  as  to  the  commons :"  and,  after  the  writ  is 
read,  the  Parliament  stands  prorogued  by  virtue  of  the 
writ,  without  further  formality.* 

But  the  form  is  different  in  the  prorogation  of  Parliar 

>  Lords'  9.  O.  No,  7.    68  Lords*  J.  3.    82  Com.  J.  4. 
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ment  after  its  first  meeting.  If  her  Majesty  attend  in 
person  to  prorogue  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  session^ 
the  same  ceremonies  are  observed  as  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament :  the  attendance  of  the  commons  in  the  House 
of  Peers  is  commanded;  and,  on  their  arriral  at  the  bar, 
the  speaker  addresses  her  Majesty,  on  presenting  the 
supply  bills/  and  adverts  to  the  most  important  measures 
that  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  during  the 
session.  The  royal  assent  is  then  given  to  the  bills  which 
are  awaiting  that  sanction/  and  her  Majesty  reads  her 
speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  after  which,  the 
lord  chancellor,  having  received  directions  from  her  Majesty 
for  that  purpose,  addresses  both  houses  in  this  manner, — 
"  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  it  is  her  Majesty's  royal  will 
and  pleasure  that  this  Parliament  be  prorogued  to"  a  cer- 
tain day,  ^'  to  be  then  here  holden ;  and  this  Parliament 
is  accordingly  prorogued,"  &c.  When  her  Majesty  is  not 
present  at  the  end  of  the  session.  Parliament  is  prorogued 
by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  directed  to  certain 
peers,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  commission,  prorogue  the 
Parliament.  The  attendance  of  the  commons  is  desired  in 
the  House  of  Peers;  and,  on  their  coming,  with  their 
speaker,  the  lord  chancellor  states  to  both  houses^,  that 
her  Majesty,  not  thinking  fit  to  be  pereonally  present,  has 
caused  a  commission  to  be  issued  under  the  great  seal,  for 
giving  the  royal  assent  to  bills.  The  commission  is  then 
read,  and  the  speaker,  without  any  speech,  delivers  the 
money  bills  to  the  clerk  assistant  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  comes  to  the  bar  to  receive  them.  The  royal  assent 
is  signified  to  the  bills  in  the  usual  manner;  after  which 
the  lord  chancellor,  in  pursuance  of  her  Majesty's  com- 
mands, reads  the  royal  speech  to  both  houses.  The 
commission  for  proroguing  the  Parliament  is  next  read  by 
the  clerk,  and  the  lord  chancellor,  by  virtue  of  that  com- 
mission, prorogues  the  Parliament  accordingly.   On  further 

*  See  chapter  XXI.,  Supply.  *  See  chapter  XVIII. 
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prorogations  the  Queen  never  attends  personally ;  and,  the 
speaker  being  in  the  country,  the  commons  are  represented 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  their  clerk  assistant, 
or  second  clerk  assistant ;  the  commission  is  read,  and  the 
lord  chancellor  prorogues  the  Parliament  in  the  usual 
manner. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Questions  a 
part  of  every 
proceeding. 


MOTIONS  AND  QUESTIONS.  NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS.  QUES- 
TIONS MOVED  AND  SECONDED.  MOTIONS  WITHDRAWN. 
QUESTIONS  SUPERSEDED  BY  ADJOURNMENT;  OR  BY  READ- 
ING THE  ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY.  PREVIOUS  QUESTIONS. 
NEW  QUESTIONS  SUBSTITUTED  BY  AMENDMENT.  COMPLI- 
CATED QUESTIONS.      QUESTIONS  PUT. 


Every  matter  is  determined  in  both  houses,  upon  ques- 
tions put  by  the  speaker,  and  resolved  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  a  question  must  thus 
form  part  of  every  proceeding,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  good  rules  should  prevail  for  stating  the  question 
clearly,  and  for  enabling  the  house  to  decide  upon  it. 
However  simple  such  rules  may  be,  the  complexity  of 
many  questions,  and  the  variety  of  opinions  entertained 
by  members,  must  often  make  it  difficult  to  apply  them. 
Very  few  general  rules  have  been  entered  on  the  Journals 
of  either  house;  but  the  practice  of  Parliament  has  esta- 
blished certain  forms  of  procedure,  which  numerous  prece- 
dents rarely  fail  to  make  intelligible. 

Any  member  may  propose  a  question,  which  is  called 
"  moving  the  house,"  or,  more  commonly,  *'  making  a 
motion."  But  in  order  to  give  the  house  due  notice 
of  his  intention,  he  is  required  to  state  the  form  of  his 
motion  on  a  previous  day,  and  to  have  it  entered  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Order  Book  or  Notice  Paper,     In  the  House  of  Lords, 


Notice  of  mo- 
tion. 
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th^  preBsnre  of  business  is  not  so  great  as  to  require  any 

strict  rules  in  regard  to  notices ;  but  in  order  to  apportion 

the  public  business  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 

house,  it  is  usual  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  set  apart  House  of  Com. 

certain  days  for  considering  the  "  orders  of  the  day,"  (or  ™°°*' 

matters  which  the  house  have  already  agreed  to  consider 

on  a  particular  day,)  and  to  reserve  other  days  for  original 

motions.     For  several  years  it  has  been  the  practice  to 

agree  to  the  foUowing  sessional  resolution,  viz. : 

^'  That  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  all  orders  of  the 
day  set  down  in  the  Order  Book  for  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  shall  be  disposed  of  before  the  house  will  proceed  upon 
any  motions  of  which  notices  shall  be  entered  in  the  Order  Book." 

Subject  to  this  regulation,  it  was  formerly  the  practice 

to  allow  members  to  give  notices  for  any  day,  however 

distant;   but  by  another  sessional   resolution,  it  is  now 

provided, 

'<  That  no  notice  shall  hereafter  be  given  beyond  the  period 
which  shall  include  the  four  days  next  following  on  which  notices 
are  entitled  to  precedence,  due  allowance  being  made  for  any 
intervening  adjournment  of  the  house,  and  the  period  being  in 
that  case  so  far  extended  as  to  include  four  notice  days  falling 
during  the  sitting  of  the  house." 

The  Order  Book  cannot,  therefore,  be  occupied  in  advance 
for  a  longer  period  than  a  fortnight,  when  the  house  is  sit- 
ting without  interruption.  On  Monday,  a  member  may 
give  notice  for  the  Thursday  week  following,  and  on 
Tuesday  for  that  day  fortnight.  Notices  may  be  also 
given  for  the  other  days  on  which  orders  of  the  day  are 
allowed  precedence ;  but  as  the  orders  usually  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  notices  of  importance  are  rarely 
giveti  for  such  days. 

The  restriction  of  notices  to  two  days  in  the  week, 
naturally  occasions  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  members 
to  secure  for  themselves  a  hearing  on  other  days,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  rules  of  the  house  which  may  offer 
a  facility  for  that  purpose.     But  in  order  to  prevent  an 
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irregular  practice  of  moving  amendments  embodying  the 

substance  of  distinct  motions,  on  reading  orders  of  the 

day,  th^  following  resolution  is  now  agreed  to  at  the 

beginning  of  each  session: — 

''  TbUt  upon  days  appropriated  to  orders;  and  a  question  beiiig 
put  from  the  chair,  that  any  order  of  the  day  be  read,  no  amende 
ment  shall  be  proposed,  except  that  the  other  orders  of  the  day, 
or  that  any  order  set  down  for  the  same  day,  be  now  read ;  but 
that  this  Regulation  shall  hoi  apply  to  the  case  of  a  cbmiUlttee  of 
supply,  or  of  a  committee  of  ways  and  means."* 

Notices,  ho^         When  a  member  desires  to  rive  notice  of  a  motion;  he 

given.  ®  . 

should  first  examine  the  Order  Book^  or  the  printed  lists 
df  notice  and  orders  of  the  day  for  the  ensuing  week, 
which  are  printed  with  the  Votes  every  Saturday  morning. 
When  he  has  fixed  upon  the  most  i;onvenient  day,  he 
should  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  th6  house ;  and  imme- 
diately after  prayers,  when  the  house  has  been  made,  he 
may  enter  his  name  on  the  Notice  Paper,  which  is  placed 
upon  the  table.  Each  name  upon  this  paper  is  numbered ; 
and  when  the  speaker  calls  oh  the  notices,  at  about  half- 
past  four  o'clock,  the  clerk  puts  the  numbers  into  a  glass, 
and  draws  them  out  one  by  one.  As  each  number  is 
drawn,  the  name  of  the  member  to  which  it  is  attached 
in  the  Notice  Paper  is  called.  Each  member,  in  his  turn, 
then  rises  and  reads  the  notice  he  is  desirous  of  giving, 
and  afterwattis  takes  it  to  the  table,  and  delivers  it,  fairly 
written  out,  and  with  the  day  named,  to  the  second  clerk 
assistant,  who  enters  it  in  the  Order  Book ;  but  only  one 
notice  may  be  given  by  a  member  until  the  other  names 
upon  the  list  have  been  called  over.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  notice  should  comprise  all  the  words  of  the  in- 
tended motion;  but  if  the  subject  only  be  stated  in 
the  first  instance,  the  question,  precisely  as  it  is  intended 

'  The  principle  of  this  resolution  is,  in  some  measure,  capable  of  evasion, 
when  the  order  of  the  day  is  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  honse,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  question  ''  that  the  speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair,"  is  not 
specially  excluded  by  it ;  but  in  that  case  the  amendment  must  be  relevant 
to  the  matter  whieh  the  house,  by  their  order,  have  determined  to  entertain. 
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to  ha  projk>sed,  should  be  giren  in  the  day  before  that  on 
which  it  stands  in  the  Order  Book,  so  that  it  shall  be 
printed  at  length  in  the  Votes  of  the  following  morning. 
Should  a  member  desire  to  change  the  day,  after  he  has 
given  his  notice^  he  must  repeat  it  for  a  more  distant  day> 
since  it  has  been  declared  irregular  to  fix  an  earlier  day 
than  that  originally  proposed  in  the  house.'  One  member 
may  give  notice  for  another  not  present  at  the  time>  by 
putting  his  name  upon  the  list>  and  answering  for  him 
when  his  nain^  is  called  at  the  ballot.* 

No  positive  limit  has  been  laid  down  as  to  the  time 
which  must  elapse  between  the  notice  and  the  motion; 
but  the  interval  is  gi^nerally  extended  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  Notices  of  motions  for  leav^ 
to  bring  in  bills  of  trifling  interest,  or  for  other  matters  to 
which  no  opposition  is  threatened^  are  constantly  given 
the  night  bi^for^  that  On  which  they  are  intended  to  bd 
submitted  to  the  house;  and  there  is  a  separate  notice 
paper  for  unopposed  returns,  for  which  no  ballot  is  taken, 
and  motion^  entered  upon  it  may  be  brought  forward 
whenever  a  convenient  opportunity  arises.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  precedence^  the  more  usual  mode  and  timd 
for  giving  notices,  are  ihos€  *already  described ;  yet  it  is 
competent  for  a  Inember  to  give  a  notice  at  a  later  hour, 
provided  he  does  not  interrupt  the  course  of  business,  as 
set  down  in  the  Order  Book; 

An  unopposed  motion  can  be  brought  On  by  consent  of  Motions  witlH 
the  house^  without  any  previous  notice }  but  if  any  member  ^  "°     * 
should  object,  it  cannot  b^  pressed.   Questions  of  privilege,  Qaestions  of 
also,  and  other  matters  suddenly  arising,  may  be  con-  P'*^*^***' 
sidered  without  previous  notice ;  and  the  former  take  prece- 
dence, not  only  of  other  motions,  but  of  all  orders  of  the  day; 
It  is  usual  to  give  precedence,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  a 
motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks ;  but  care  should  be  taken  as 

>  Minor  of  Parliament,  1885,  p.  276. 

>  Hansard's  Debates,  87  April  1843. 
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to  the  proper  time  for  claiming  priority,  lest  all  the  motions 
should  become  entitled  to  the  same  privilege.  On  the  12th 
February  1844,  the  orders  of  the  day  had  precedence ;  and 
after  the  speaker  had  put  the  question  for  reading  the  first 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  house  had  agreed  to  it.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  rose  to  move  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  on  account  of  the  military  operations  in  Sinde. 
It  was  then  necessary  to  read  each  order  of  the  day  in 
succession,  and  defer  it ;  and  after  the  vote  of  thanks  had 
been  agreed  to,  the  notices  of  motions  following  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  were  called  on  in  preference  to  the  orders 
of  the  day,  which  had  been  deferred  expressly  for  the  vote 
of  thanks.  This  could  not  be  avoided,  as  all  the  orders  of 
the  day  had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  notices  of  motion 
called  on,  which  it  was  necessary  to  go  through  before  the 
house  could  revert  to  the  orders  of  the  day.  This  conse- 
quence would  have  been  avoided,  if  Sir  R.  Peel  had  risen 
before  any  order  of  the  day  had  been  read. 
Leave  to  make  Entries  are  occasionally  found  in  the  Journals  of  leave 
mouons.  being  given  to  make  a  motion.^   In  these  cases,  it  appears, 

that  all  the  orders  of  the  day  had  been  previously  dis- 
posed of;  and  that  the  house  allowed  members  to  bring  on 
motions  which  they  had  not' entitled  themselves  to  make, 
according  to  the  ordinaiy  regulations.  But  as  unopposed 
motions  only  can  be  made  without  previous  notice,  they 
are  now  offered  with  the  general  assent  of  the  house,  and 
without  any  formal  leave  being  given. 

As  motions  for  which  notices  have  been  given  need  not 
be  made  when  the  time  arrives,  the  Order  Book  is  som^ 
times  used  for  the  expression  of  opinions  not  intended  to  be 
ultimately  proposed  for  adoption.  This  is  a  deviation  from 
the  true  object  of  the  Order  Book ;  but  it  is  not  a  prac- 
tical evil  of  much  importance,  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any 
Notices  ex-  remedy  for  it :  but  in  resorting  to  this  practice,  members 
puuged.  must  be  careful,  lest  they  give  offence  to  the  house  by 

I  76  Com.  J.  166, 166.    85  lb.  107.    8C  lb.  867. 
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unbecoming  expressions;  for  the  notice  may,  for  such  a 
cause,  be  expunged  from  the  Notice  Paper.* 

When  a  member  is  at  liberty  to  make  a  motion,  he  may 
speak  in  its  favour,  before  he  actually  proposes  it ;  but  a 
speech  is  only  allowed  upon  the  understanding,  1st,  that 
he  speaks  to  the  question;  and,  2dly,  that  he  concludes  by 
proposing  his  motion  formally.     In  the  upper  house,  any  Qoestbiis 
lord  may  submit  a  motion  for  the  decision  of  their  lord-  coaded.^    "^ 
ships  without  a  seconder ;  but  in  the  commons,  after  the 
motion  has  been  made,  it  must  be  seconded  by  another 
member;   otherwise  it  is  immediately  dropped,  and  all 
further  debate  should  be  discontinued,  as  no  question  is 
before  the  house.*    When  a  motion  is  not  seconded,  no  Motions  not 
entry  appears  in  the  Votes,  as  the  house  is  not  put  in  "^^'^ 
possession  of  it,  and  res  gestcB  only  are  entered. 

In  the  lords,  when  a  motion  has  been  made,  a  question 
is  proposed  ''  that  that  motion  be  agreed  to ;"  but  in  the 
commons,  when  the  motion  has  been  seconded,  it  merges 
in  the  question,  which  is  then  proposed  by  the  speaker  to  the  Proposed  iiy 
house,  and  read  by  him;  afta*  which  the  house  are  said  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  question,  and  must  dispose  of  it  in 
one  way  or  another,  before  they  can  proceed  with  any 
other  business.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  the  debate  ^^  debate 
upon  the  question  arises  in  both  houses.  If  the  entire 
question  be  objected  to,  it  is  opposed  in  debate;  but  no 
amendment  or  form  of  motion  is  necessary  for  its  negation; 
for  when  the  debate  is  at  an  end,  the  speaker  puts  the  ques-« 
tion,  and  it  is  resolved  simply  in  the  affirmative  or  negative. 
The  precise  mode  in  which  the  determination  of  the  house 
is  expressed  and  collected,  will  be  explained  hereafter.* 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  it  is  desired  by  members  Motions  by 
to  avoid  any  distinct  expression  of  opinion ;  in  which  case  drawnT 
it  is  competent  for  the  majority  of  the  house  to  evade  the 
question  in  various  ways ;  but  the  member  who  proposed 

'  00  Com.  J.  435.  '  But  see  Debates,  8th  February  1844. 

'  See  ii\fira,  p.  178,  and  chapter  XII. 
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it,  can  only  withdraw  it  by  leave  of  the  house,  granted 
without  any  negative  voice. 

The  modes  of  evading  dr  superseding  a  question  are,  1, 
by  adjournment  of  the  house ;  2,  by  motion  "  that  the 
orders  of  the  day  be  read ;"  8,  by  moving  the  previous 
question ;  and  4,  by  amendment. 

1.  In  the  midst  of  the  debate  upon  a  question,  any 
member  may  move  "that  this  house  do  now  adjourn,*' 
not  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  original  question,  but  as 
a  distinct  question,  which  interrupts  and  supersedes  that 
already  under  consideration.  If  this  second  question  be  re- 
solved in  the  affirmative,  the  original  question  is  superseded ; 
the  house  must  immediately  adjourn,  and  all  the  business^ 
for  that  day  is  at  an  end;  The  motion  for  adjournment,  in 
order  to  supersede  a  question,  must  be  simply  that  the 
house  do  now  adjourn ;  it  is  not  allowable  to  move  that 
the  house  do  adjourn  to  any  future  time  specified;  nor 
to  move  an  amendment  to  that  effect,  to  the  question  of 
adjournment.^  The  house  may  also  be  suddenly  adjourned 
by  notice  being  taken  that  40  members  are  not  present, 
and  an  adjournment  caused  in  that  manner,  has  the  effect 
of  superseding  a  question  in  the  same  way  as  a  formal 
question  to  adjourn^  when  put  and  carried^  In  either 
case  the  original  question  is  do  entirely  superseded^  that  if 
it  has  not  yet  been  proposed  to  the  house  by  the  speaker^  it 
is  not  even  entered  in  the  Votes,  as  the  house  was  not  fully 
in  possession  of  the  question  before  the  adjournment. 
If  a  motion  for  adjournment  be  negatived,  it  may  not 
house^^  tiw  ^  proposed  again  without  some  intermediate  proceeding  j 
debata  and,  in  order  to  avoid  any  iniiingement  of  this  rule,  it  is 

a  common  practice  for  those  who  desire  to  avoid  a  deci- 
sion upon  the  original  question,  on  that  day,  to  move 
alternately  that  "  this  house  do  now  adjourn,*'  and  "  that 
the  debate  be  now  adjourned."  The  latter  motion,  if 
carried,  only  defers  the  decision  of  the  house,  while  the 

>  2  Hats.  115. 
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former,  as  already  explained,  supersedes  the  questiqn 
altogether :  yet  members  who  only  desire  to  enforce  the 
continuance  of  the  debate  on  another  day,  often  vote 
for  an  adjournment  of  the  house,  which,  if  carried,  would 
supersede  the  question  which  they  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port. This  distinction  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
lest  a  result  should  follow  that  is  widely  different  from 
that  anticipated.  Suppose  a  question  to  be  opposed  by  a 
majority,  and  that  the  minority  are  anxious  for  an  ad- 
journment of  the  debate;  but  that  jon  the  failure  of 
a  question  proposed  by  them  to  that  effect,  they  Tote  for 
an  adjournment  of  the  house:  the  majority  have  only 
to  vote  with  them  and  carry  the  adjournment,  when  the 
obnoxious  question  is  disposed  of  at  once,  and  its  suppor- 
ters have  themselves  contributed  to  its  defeat. 

2.  On  a  day  upon  which  motions  have  precedence,  a  By  reading  the 
motion,  "  that  the  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read,"  is  J^/"  °  *  * 
also  permitted  to  interrupt  the  debate  upon  a  question ; 

and,  if  put  by  the  speaker  and  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
the  house  must  proceed  with  the  orders  of  the  day  imme- 
diately, and  the  original  question  is  thus  superseded.  A 
motion  for  reading  a  particular  order  of  the  day,  however, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  interrupt  a  debate ;  and,  when 
the  house  are  actually  engaged  upon  one  of  the  orders  of 
the  day,  a  motion  for  reading  the  orders  of  the  day  is  not 
admissible,  as  the  house  are  already  doing  that  which  the 
motion,  if  carried,  would  oblige  them  to  do. 

3.  The  previous  question  is  an  ingenious '  method  of  Preyions  quev- 
avoiding  a  vote  upon  any  question  that  has  been  proposed 

but  its  technical  name  does  little  to  elucidate  its  operation. 
When  there  is  no  debate,  or  after  a  debate  is  closed,  the 
speaker  puts  the  question,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without 
any  direction  from  the  house ;  but,  by  a  motion  for  the  pre- 
vious question,  this  act  of  the  speaker  may  be  intercepted 
ai|d  forbidden.  The  words  of  this  motion  are,  ^^  that  this 
question  be  tww  put;"  and  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the 
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question^  vote  against  the  previous  (or  second)  questioiiy 
whichy  if  resolved  in  the  negative,  prevents  the  speaker  from 
putting  the  main  question  as  usuaL  It  may,  however,  be 
brought  forward  again  on  another  day,  as  the  negation 
of  the  previous  question  only  binds  the  speaker  not  to  put 
the  main  question  at  that  time.  If  the  previous  question 
be  put,  and  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  no  words  can  be 
added  to  or  taken  from  the  main  question  by  amend- 
ment ;  nor  is  any  further  debate  allowed,  or  motion  for 
adjournment,  before  the  question  is  put,  as  the  house 
have  resolved  that  the  question  be  now  put,  and  it  must 
accordingly  be  put  at  once  to  the  vote.^  In  refisrence  to 
this  proceeding,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  according  to  the 
strict  rule  of  debate,  each  member  should  speak  directly 
to  the  question  before  the  house ;  and,  supposing  this  to 
be  observed,  the  debate  upon  the  previous  question  would 
be  limited  to  the  propriety  of  putting  the  question  now,  or 
at  a  future  time ;  but,  practically,  the  main  question  is 
discussed  throughout.  If  the  rule  were  not  evaded  in  this 
manner,  the  main  question  would  be  altogether  excluded 
fi'om  discussion,  merely  because  another  question  had  been 
interposed;  although,  by  affirming  the  previous  question, 
the  house  would  have  agreed  that  the  main  question  was  a 
proper  one  to  have  been  offered  for  their  decision. 

The  last  two  questions,  viz.  for  reading  the  orders  of  the 
day,  and  the  previous  question,  may  both  be  superseded  by 
a  motion  for  adjournment ;  for  the  latter  may  be  made  at 
any  time  (except,  as  already  stated,  when  the  previous  ques- 
tion has  been  resolved  in  the  affirmative,)  and  must  always 
be  determined  before  other  business  can  be  proceeded  with. 
The  debate  upon  the  previous  question  may  also  be  ad- 
journed; as  there  is  no  rule  or  practice  which  assigns  a  limit 
to  a  debate,  even  when  the  nature  of  the  question  would 
seem  to  require  a  present  determination.  But  when  a 
motion  has  been  made  for  reading  the  orders  of  the  day,  in 

>  2  Hats.  192  n.    Lex  Pari.  298. 
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order  to  supersede  a  question^  the  house  will  not  afterwards 
entertain  a  motion  for  the  previous  question ;  as  the  former 
motion  was  itself  in  the  nature  of  a  previous  question. 

4.  The  general  practice  in  regard  to  amendments  will  be  ^7  amend- 

7  ments. 

explained  in  the  next  chapter;  but  here  such  amendments 
only  need  be  mentioned  as  are  intended  to  evade  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  upon  the  main  question^  by  entirely 
altering  its  meaning  and  object.  This  may  be  effected  by 
moving  the  omission  of  all  the  words  of  the  question,  after 
the  word  **  that"  at  the  beginning,  and  by  the  substitution 
of  other  words  of  a  different  import.  If  this  amendment 
be  agreed  to  by  the  house,  it  is  clear  that  no  opinion  is 
expressed  directly  upon  the  main  question,  because  it  is 
determined  that  the  original  words  '^  shall  not  stand  part 
of  the  question ;"  and  the  sense  of  the  house  is  afterwards 
taken  directly  upon  the  substituted  words,  or  practically 
upon  a  new  question.  There  are  many  precedents  of  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  a  question  ;^  but  the  best  known  in 
parliamentary  history  are  those  relating  to  Mr.  Pitt's  ad«- 
ministration,  and  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802.  On  the 
7th  May,  1802,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  commons  for  an 
address,  '^  expressing  the  thanks  of  this  house  to  his 
Majesty  for  having  been  pleased  to  remove  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  Pitt  from  his  councils ;"  upon  which  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed  and  carried,  which  left  out  all  the  words 
after  the  first,  and  substituted  others  in  direct  opposition 
to  them.*  Not  only  was  the  sense  of  the  original  question 
entirely  altered  by  this  amendment,  but  a  new  question 
was  substituted,  in  which  the  whole  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt 
was  commended.  Immediately  afterwards  an  address  was 
moved  in  both  Housed  of  Parliament,  condemning  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  a  long  statement  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments. In  each  house  an  amendment  was  moved  and 
carried,  by  which  all  the  declamation  in  the  proposed 

«  24  Com.  J.  650.    30  lb.  70.    62  lb.  203. 

'  57  lb.  419.    36  Hanaaid'B  Parliameatary  Hist  pp.  508-654. 
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address  was  omitted,  and  a  new  address  resolved  upon,  by 
which  Parliament  was  made  to  justify  the  treaty.^ 

This  practice  has  often  been  objected  to  as  unfair,  and 
never  with  greater  force  than  on  these  occasions.  It  is 
natural  for  one  party,  commencing  an  attack  upon  another, 
to  be  discomfited  by  its  recoil  upon  themselves,  and  to 
express  their  vexation  at  such  a  result ;  but  the  weaker 
party  must  always  anticipate  defeat  in  one  form  or  another. 
If  no  amendment  be  moved,  the  majority  can  negative 
the  question  itself,  and  affirm  another  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  the  minority.  On  the  very  occasion  already 
mentioned,  of  the  7th  May,  1802,  after  the  address  of 
thanks  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  been  defeated  by 
an  amendment,  a  distinct  question  was  proposed  and  carr 
ried  by  the  victorious  party,  "  That  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
Pitt  has  rendered  great  and  important  services  to  his 
country,  and  especially  deserves  the  gratitude  of  this 
house."  Thus,  if  no  amendment  had  been. moved,  the 
position  of  Mr.  Pitt's  opponents  would  have  been  but  little 
improved,  as  the  majority  could  have  affirmed  or  denied 
whatever  they  pleased.  It  is  in  debate  alone  that  a  mi- 
nority can  hope  to  compete  with  a  majority :  the  forms  of 
the  house  can  ultimately  assist  neither  party;  but,  so  far  as 
they  offer  any  intermediate  advantage,  the  minority  have 
the  greatest  protection  in  forms,  while  the  majority  are  met 
by  obstructions  to  the  exercise  of  their  will. 

These  are  the  four  modes  by  which  a  question  may  be 
intentionally  avoided  or  superseded ;  but  a  question  is  also 
liable  to  casual  interruption  and  postponement  from  other 
causes;  as,  by  a  matter  of  privilege,  words  of  heat  between 
members  in  debate,  a  question  of  order,  a  message  from 
the  other  house  or  a  motion  for  reading  an  Act  of  Parliament 
or  other  public  document.  These  may  obstruct  and  delay 
the  decision  of  a  question,  but  do  not  alter  its  position 
before  the  house ;  for,  directly  they  are  disposed  of,  the  . 

.^  57  Com.  J.  450.    48  Lords'  J.  608.    36  Hansard's  Part  Hist  p.  |986. 
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debate  is  resumed  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  interrupted. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  another  interruption  was 
sometimes  caused  by  moving  that  candles  be  brought  in ; 
but,  by  a  standing  order  of  the  6th  February,  1717,  it 
was  ordered, 

"  That  when  the  house,  or  any  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
shall  be  sitting,  and  daylight  be  shut  in,  the  serjeant-at-arms 
attending  this  house  do  take  care  that  candles  be  brought  in 
without  any  particular  order  for  that  purpose."  ^ 

If  a  question  be  complicated,  the  house  may  order  it  to  Complicated 
be  divided,  so  that  each  part  may  be  determined  separately.*  ^"^ 
A  right  has  been  claimed,  in  both  houses,  for  an  individual 
member  to  insist  upon  the  division  of  a  complicated  ques- 
tion; but  it  has  not  been  recognized,  nor  can  it  be  reason- 
able to  allow  it,  because,  1st,  the  house  might  not  think  the 
question  complicated;  and,  2dly,  the  member  objecting  to 
its  complexity,  may  move  its  separation  by  amendments. 
But,  as  the  house  can  order  a  question  to  be  divided,  it 
may  be  moved  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  difficult  to  state 
an  objection  to  such  a  proceeding,  although  the  ordinary 
practice  has  been  to  resort  to  amendments,  instead  of 
attempting  the  dissection  of  a  question  in  another  form. 
On  the  29th  January,  1722,  a  protest  was  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  lords,  in  which  it  was  alleged  *'  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  nature  and  course  of  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  a  complicated  question,  consisting  of  matters 
of  a  different  consideration,  should  be  put,  especially  if 
objected  to,  that  lords  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  liberty 
of  giving  their  judgments  on  the  said  different  matters,  as 
they  think  fit."' 

When  all  preliminary  debates  and  objections  to  a  ques-  Qnestloii  pat 
tion  are  disposed  of,  the  question  must  next  be  put,  which 
is  done  in  the  following  manner.     The  speaker,  if  neces- 
sary, takes  a  written  or  printed  copy  of  the  question,  and 

^  IS  Com.  J.  71S.  *  2  n^.  43.    32  lb.  710. 

*  22  Lords'  J.  73.    See  also  24  lb.  406,  467.    4  Umberland's  Debates  of 
the  Lords,  302.    32  Com.  J.  7 10. 
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states  or  reads  it  to  the  house,  at  length,  beginning  with 
"  The  question  is,  that."  This  form  of  putting  the  question 
is  always  observed,  and  precedes  every  vote  of  the  house, 
however  insignificant. 

In  the  lords,  when  the  question  has  been  put,  the 
speaker  says,  "As  many  as  are  of  that  opinion  say  *  con- 
tent,' "  and  "  as  many  as  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  say 
'  not  content;'"  and  the  respective  parties  exclaim  "con- 
tent" or  "not  content,"  according  to  their  opinions.  In 
the  commons,  the  speaker  takes  the  sense  of  the  house  by 
desiring  that  "  as  many  as  ai*e  of  that  opinion  say  '  aye, 
and  "  as  many  as  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  say  '  no. 
On  account  of  these  forms,  the  two  parties  are  distin- 
guished in  the  lords  as  "contents"  and  "not  contents," 
and  in  the  commons  as  the  "ayes"  and  "noes."*  When 
each  party  have  exclaimed  according  to  th^ir  opinion,  the 
speaker  endeavours  to  judge,  from  the  loudness  and  gene- 
ral character  of  the  opposing  exclamations,  which  party 
have  the  majority.  As  his  judgment  is  not  final,  he 
expresses  his  opinion  thus :  "  I  think  the  ('  contents'  or) 
'  ayes '  have  it ;"  or,  "  I  think  the  (*  not  contents  *  or)  '  noes  * 
have  it."  If  the  house  acquiesce  in  this  decision,  the 
question  is  said  to  be  "resolved  in  the  affirmative"  or 
"  negative,"  according  to  the  supposed  majority  on  either 
side;  but  if  the  party  thus  declared  to  be  the  minority, 
dispute  the  fact,  they  say  "no;  the  'contents'  (or 'not 
contents')  the  'ayes'  (or  ' noes')  have  it:"  and  the  actual 
numbers  must  be  counted,  by  means  of  what  is  called  a 
division.* 
QnestioDt  The  question  is  stated  distinctly  by  the  speaker;  but,  in 

case  it  should  not  be  heard,  it  will  be  stated  again« 

*  The  form  of  pntting  the  question  and  taking  the  vote  was  very  similar  in 
the  Roman  senate.  The  consnl  who  presided  there  was  accostomed  to  say, 
**  Qui  heec  sentitis  in  hanc  partem ;  qui  alia  omnia,  in  eam  partem,  ite,  qn4 
seotitis."— Plinii  Epistolte,  Ub.  viii.  ep.  14. 

*  See  Chapter  XII. 
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On  the  15th  April  1626,  notice  was  taken  that  ■everal  members 
had  not  heard  the  question  put,  and  the  speaker  desired  any  such 
members  to  signify  the  same ;  which  being  done,  the  question  was 
again  stated  to  them,  and  they  declared  themselves  with  the 
noes.' 

It  must  be  well   understood   by  members   that  their  Voices  on  the 
opinion  is  to  be  collected  from  their  voices  in  the  house,  **"^  ®°' 
and  not  by  a  division ;  and  if  their  voices  and  their  votes 
should  be  at  variance,  the  fonner  will  be  held  more  binding 
than  the  latter. 

On  the  report  of  the  Holyrood  Park  Bill,  August  10th,  1843, 
a  member  called  out  with  the  noes, ''  the  noes  have  it,''  and  thus 
forced  that  party  to  a  division,  although  he  was  about  to  vote 
with  the  ^'  ayes,"  and  went  out  into  the  lobby  with  them.  On  his 
return,  and  before  the  numbers  were  declared  by  the  tellers, 
Mr.  Brotherton  addressed  the  speaker,  sitting  and  covered  (the 
doors  being  closed),  and  claimed  that  the  member's  vote  should 
be  reckoned  with  the  noes.  The  speaker  put  it  to  the  member, 
whether  he  had  said,  ^'the  noes  have  it;"  to  which  he  replied 
that  he  had,  but  without  any  intention  of  voting  with  the  noes. 
The  speaker,  however,  would  not  adndtof  his  excuse;  but  ordered 
that  his  vote  should  be  counted  with  the  ''noes,"  as  he  had 
declared  himself  with  them  in  the  house.' 


I  80  Com.  J.  307. 

*  There  is  no  entry  of  this  proceeding  in  the  Votes;  but  Mr.  Brotherton,  at 
the  time,  kindly  supplied  this  precedent. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  QUESTIONS;    AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  PRO- 
POSED  AMENDMENTS. 

otject  and  Thb  object  of  an  amendment  is  to  effect  such  an  alte- 

piinciple  of  an        a-        *  .»  -n  i_i  x   •  i.         x 

amendment.       ration  in  a  question  as  will  enable  certam  members  to 

vote  in  favour  of  it,  who^  without  such  alteration,  must 
either  have  voted  against  it,  or  have  abstained  from 
voting.  Without  the  power  of  amending  a  question,  an 
assembly  would  have  no  means  of  expressing  their  opi- 
nions with  consistency :  they  must  either  affirm  a  whole 
question,  to  parts  of  which  they  entertain  objections,  or 
negative  a  whole  question,  to  parts  of  which  they  assent. 
In  both  cases  a  contradiction  would  ensue,  if  they  after- 
wards expressed  their  true  judgment  in  another  form. 
In  the  first  case  supposed,  they  must  deny  what  they 
had  before  affirmed;  and  in  the  second,  they  must  affirm 
what  they  had  before  denied.  Even  if  the  last  decision 
were  binding,  both  opinions  would  have  been  voted,  and 
probably  entered  in  their  minutes,  and  the  contradiction 
would  be  manifest.  The  confusion  which  must  arise  from 
any  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  putting  amendments!  is 
often  exemplified  at  public  meetings  where  fixed  princi- 
ples and  rules  are  not  observed ;  and  it  would  be  well  for 
persons  in  the  habit  of  presiding  at  meetings  of  any  de- 
scription, to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  rules  of 
Parliament,  in  regard  to  questions  and  amendments ;  which 
have  been  tested  by  long  experience,  and  are  found  as 
simple  and  efficient  in  practice,  as  they  are  logical  in 
principle. 

YariooB  modes       An   amendment  may  be   made  to  a  question,  1,  by 

leaving  out  certain  words ;  2,  by  leaving  out  certain  words 
in  order  to  insert  or  add  others ;  3,  by  inserting  or  adding 
certain  words.    The  proper  time  for  moving  an  amend- 
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ment  is  after  a  question  has  been  proposed  by  the  speaker, 
and  before  it  has  been  put.  The  order  and  form  in  which 
the  points  arising  out  of  amendments  are  determined,  are 
as  follow : 

1.  When  the  proposed  amendment  is,  to  leave  out  To  leave  out 
certain   words,  the    speaker    first    states   the    question, 

but  instead  of  putting  it,  he  adds  **  Since  which  it  has 
been  proposed,  by  way  of  amendment,  to  leave  out 
the  words,"  jH'oposed  to  be  omitted.  He  then  puts  the 
question,  ^*  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question.''  If  that  question  be  resolved  in 
the  affirmative,  it  shows  that  the  house  prefer  the  original 
question  to  the  amendment,  and  the  question,  as  first 
proposed,  is  put  by  the  speaker.  If,  however,  the  ques- 
tion ''  That  the  words  stand  part  of  the  question,"  be 
negatived,  the  question  is  put,  with  the  omission  of  those 
words ;  unless  another  amendment  be  then  moved,  for  the 
addition  of  other  words. 

2.  When  the  proposed  amendment  is  to  leave  out  certain  to  leave  oat 
words  in  order  to  insert  or  add  others,  the  proceeding  com-  J^t  oi"iMid 
mences  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last.   If  the  house  resolve  others. 

''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
question,"  the  original  question  is  put ;  but  if  they  resolve 
that  such  words  shall  not  stand  part  of  the  question,  by 
negativing  that  proposition  when  put ;  the  next  question 
proposed  is,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  substituted,  be 
inserted  or  added  instead  thereof.  This  latter  question 
being  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  the  main  question,  so 
amended,  is  put. 

3.  In  the  case  of  an  amendment  to  insert  or  add  words.  To  insert  or  odd 
the  proceeding  is  more  simple.    The  question  is  merely  ''*"•• 

put,  that  the  proposed  words  "be  there  inserted"  or 

"added;"  if  it  be  carried,  the  words  are  inserted  or  added 

accordingly,  and  the  main  question,  so  amended,  is  put ; 

and   if  negatived,   the  question  is  put   as  it   originally 

stood. 

n3 
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HestrictioDB  in       Several  amendments  may  be  moved  to  the  same  qiies- 
am^imeoto.      tion;  but  Subject  to  these  restrictions:  1.  No  amendment 

can  be  made  in  the  first  part  of  a  question,  after  the  latter 
part  has  been  amended,  or  proposed  to  be  amended ;  but 
each  separate  amendment  must  be  offered  in  the  order  in 
which,  if  agreed  to,  it  would  stand  in  the  amended  ques- 
tion.^ 2.  When  the  house  have  agreed  that  certain  words 
shall  stand  part  of  a  question,  it  is  irregular  to  propose 
any  amendment  to  those  words ;  as  the  decision  of  the 
house  has  already  been  pronounced  in  their  favour.  But 
this  rule  would  not  exclude  an  addition  to  the  words,  if 
proposed  at  the  proper  time.  3.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  the  house  have  agreed  to  add  or  insert  words  in  a 
question,  their  decision  may  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
amendment  of  those  words. 

But  when  a  member  desires  to  move  an  amendment  to 
a  part  of  the  question  proposed  to  be  omitted  by  another 
amendment,  or  to  alter  words  proposed  to  be  inserted,  it 
is  sometimes  arranged  that  only  the  first  part  of  the 
original  amendment  shall  be  formally  proposed,  in  the 
first  instance,  so  as  not  to  preclude  the  consideration  of 
Amendments  to  the  second  amendment.    Another  proceeding  may  also 

amendments.       ,  tii«i  t  o  j 

be  resorted  to,  by  which  an  amendment  is  intercepted,  as 
it  were,  before  it  is  offered  to  the  house,  in  its  original 
form,  by  moving  to  amend  the  first  proposed  amendment. 
This  can  be  done  when  the  original  amendment  proposed 
is,  to  leave  out*  or  to  insert  or  add  certain  words;  or  when 
certain  words  have  been  left  out  of  a  question,  and  it  is 
then  proposed  to  insert  or  add  other  words  instead  thereof. 
In  such  cases  an  amendment  may  be  proposed  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  and  the  questions  put  by  the  speaker 
thereupon,  deal  with  the  first  amendment  as  if  it  were  a 
distinct  question,  and  with  the  second  as  if  it  were  an 
ordinary  amendment. 

1  2  Hats.  123. 

•  Sec  Case  of  Duke  of  York,  64  Com.  J.  131. 
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A  short  example  will  make  this  complicated  proceeding 
more  intelligible.  To  avoid  a  difficult  illustration,  (of  which 
there  are  many  in  the  Journals,^)  let  the  simple  question  be, 
**  That  this  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time ;"  and  let  an 
amendment  be  proposed,  by  leaving  out  the  word  "  now,*' 
and  adding  ''  this  day  six  months ;"  let  the  question  that 
the  word  "  now"  stand  part  of  the  question,  be  negatived, 
and  the  question  for  adding  ''  this  day  six  months"  be  pro- 
posed ;  an  amendment  may  then  be  proposed  thereto,  by 
leaving  out  "  months,"  and  adding  "  weeks,"  or  by  leaving 
out  "  six  months,"  and  adding  "  week,"  "  fortnight,"  &c., 
or  by  leaving  out  "  six,"  and  inserting  "  two,"  "  three,"  or 
"  four."  The  question  wiU  then  be  put,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  pai*t  of  the  said  proposed 
amendment."  If  that  be  affirmed,  the  question  for  adding 
**  this  day  six  months,"  is  put ;  and  if  carried,  the  main 
question,  so  amended,  is  put,  viz.  ''  That  this  bill  be  read 
a  second  time  this  day  six  months."  But  if  it  be  resolved, 
that  ''  six  months"  shall  not  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  a  question  is  put  that  **  week"  or  **  fortnight," 
&c.  be  added ;  and  if  that  be  agreed  to,  the  first  amend- 
ment, so  amended,  is  put,  viz.  that  the  words  ''  this  day 
week"  be  added  to  the  original  question.  That  being 
agreed  to,  the  main  question,  so  amended,  is  put,  viz* 
**  That  this  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  week." 

It  must  be  observed,  that  no  motion  to  amend  a  pro- 
posed amendment  can  be  entertained,  until  the  amendment 
has,  for  the  time,  assumed  the  place  of  the  original  ques- 
tion, and  become,  as  it  were,  a  substantive  question  itself; 
otherwise  there  would  be  three  points  under  consideration 
at  once,  viz.  the  question,  the  proposed  amendment,  and 
the  amendment  of  that  amendment.  But  when  the  ques- 
tion for  adopting  the  words  of  an  amendment  is  put  for- 
ward distinctly,  and  apart  from  the  original  question,  no 


*  See  Com.  Geo.  Journ.  Indexes,  1774-1837,  tit  Amendments. 
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confusion  arises  from  moving  an  amendment  to  it,  before 
its  ultimate  adoption  is  proposed.' 

It  may  sometimes  happen,  that  an  amendment  clashes 
with  the  proposal  of  the  previous  question ;  in  which  case, 
the  priority  of  either  would  depend  upon  the  period  at 
which  the  conflict  arises.  If  the  members  who  are  about 
to  ofier  these  conflicting  motions  could  previously  arrange, 
with  each  other,  the  intended  order  of  proceeding,  it  would 
generally  be  most  convenient  to  move  the  amendment 
first;  because  it  is  manifestly  reasonable  to  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  what  the  question  shall  be,  if  put  at  all ; 


*  It  appears,  from  a  curiont  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  (Plinii  ^^pietols, 
lib.  viiL  ep.  14),  that  the  Roman  senate  were  perplexed  in  the  mode  of 
disentangliog  a  question  that  involved  three  different  propositions.  It  waa 
doubtful  whether  the  consul,  Afranius  Dexter,  had  died  by  his  own  hand,  or 
by  that  of  a  domestic;  and  if  by  the  latter,  whether  at  his  own  request,  or 
criminally ;  and  the  senate  had  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  his  freedmen.  One 
senator  proposed  tliat  the  freedmen  ought  not  to  be  punished  at  all ;  another 
that  they  should  be  banished ;  and  a  third,  that  they  should  snflbr  death. 
As  these  judgments  differed  so  much,  it  was  uiiged  that  they  must  be  put  to 
the  question  distinctly,  and  that  those  who  were  in  favour  of  each  of  the 
three  opinions  should  sit  separately,  in  order  to  prevent  two  parties,  each 
differing  with  the  other,  from  Joining  against  the  third.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  contended  that  those  who  would  put  to  death,  and  those  who  would 
banish,  ought  jointly  to  be  compared  with  the  number  wbo  voted  for  acquittal, 
and  afterwards  among  themselves.  The  first  opinion  prevailed,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  each  question  should  be  put  separately.  It  happened,  however, 
that  the  senator  who  had  proposed  death,  at  last  joined  the  party  in  favour  of 
banishment,  in  order  to  prevent  the  acquittal  of  the  freedmen,  which  would 
have  been  the  result  of  separating  the  senate  into  three  distinct  parties. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  senate  was  deariy  inconsistent  with  a 
determination  by  the  minority  of  an  assembly ;  being  calculated  to  leave  the 
decision  to  a  minority  of  the  members  then  present,  if  the  m^ority  were  not 
agreed.  Hie  only  correct  mode  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  a  migority,  is  to 
put  but  one  question  at  a  time,  and  to  have  that  resolved  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative  by  the  whole  body.  The  combinations  of  different  parties  against 
a  third  cannot  be  avoided  (which  after  all  was  proved  in  the  senate);  and 
the  only  method  of  obtaining  the  ultimate  judgment  of  a  majority,  and  re- 
conciling different  opinions,  is  by  amending  -the  proposed  question  until  a 
majority  of  all  the  parties  agree  to  affirm  or  deny  it  as  it  is  ultimately  put 
to  the  vote.  (I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Rickman  for  a  reference  to 
Pliny's  letter,  accompanied  by  a  very  animated  translation,  which  I  regret  is 
too  long  to  be  inserted.) 
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and,  secondly,  whether  the  question  shall  be  put  or  not. 
Unless  this  course  were  adopted,  an  amendment,  which 
might  alter  the  question  so  as  to  remove  objections  to  its 
being  put,  could  not  be  proposed ;  for  if  the  previous  ques- 
tion were  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  put  inmie- 
diately  by  the  speaker  as  it  stands ;  and  if  in  the  negative, 
the  question  would  no  longer  be  open  to  consideration. 
But  if  the  amendment  has  been  first  proposed,  it  must  be 
withdrawn  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  before  a  motion  for 
the  previous  question  can  be  admitted. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  previous  question  has  been  first  After  preTfoas 
proposed  by  the  speaker,  no  amendment  can  be  received  posed, 
until  the  previous  question  is  withdrawn.  If  the  members 
who  moved  and  seconded  the  previous  question,  agree,  by 
leave  of  the  house,  to  withdraw  it,  the  amendment  may  be 
proposed,  but  not  otherwise.^  If  they  refuse  to  withdraw 
it,  the  previous  question  must  be  put  and  determined.  If, 
however,  the  house  should  generally  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments which  were  precluded  firom  being  put,  they  would 
permit  a  new  and  distinct  question  to  be  afterwards  pro- 
posed, embodying  the  spirit  of  those  amendments,  upon 
which  a  separate  vote  might  be  taken. 

In  the  commons,  every  amendment  must  be  proposed 
and  seconded  in  the  same  manner  as  an  original  motion  ; 
and  if  no  seconder  can  be  found,  the  amendment  is  not 
proposed  by  the  speaker,  but  drops,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  no  entry  appears  of  it  in  the  Votes.* 

1  36  Com.  J.  826.  '  8th  Februaiy  1844  (Mr.  Boeback). 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  SAHB  QUB8TI0N  OR  BILL  MAT  NOT  BB  TWICB  OFFERED 

IN   A   SESSION. 


Object  of  the 
rule. 


Exceptions. 


Votes  re- 
scinded. 


It  is  a  rule,  in  both  houses^  not  to  permit  any  question 
or  bill  to  be  offered,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  one 
on  which  their  judgment  has  already  been  expressed  in 
the  current  session.  This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
contradictory  decisions,  to  prevent  surprises,  and  to  afford 
proper  opportunities  for  determining  the  several  questions 
as  they  arise.  If  the  same  question  could  be  proposed 
again  and  again,  a  session  would  have  no  end,  or  only  one 
question  could  be  determined ;  and  it  would  be  resolved 
first  in  the  afELrmative,  and  then  in  the  negative,  accord- 
ing to  the  accidents  or  the  tricks  to  which  all  voting  is 
liable. 

But,  however  wise  the  general  principle  of  this  rule  may 
be,  if  it  were  too  strictly  applied,  the  discretion  of  Parliament 
would  be  confined,  and  its  votes  be  subject  to  irrevocable 
error.  A  vote  may  therefore  be  rescinded,^  notwithstand- 
ing a  rule  urged  (April  2d,  1604,)  "  That  a  question  being 
once  made,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative  or  negative, 
cannot  be  questioned  again,  but  must  stand  as  a  judgment 
of  the  house."*  Technically,  indeed,  the  rescinding  of  a 
vote  is  the  matter  of  a  new  question ;  the  form  being  to 
read  the  resolution  of  the  house,  and  to  move  that  it  be 
rescinded;  and  thus  the  same  question  which  had  been 
resolved  in  the  affirmative  is  not  again  offered,  although 
its  effect  is  annulled.  The  same  result  is  produced  when 
a  resolution  has  been  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  for  bringing 


>  89  Com.  J.  59. 


*  1  lb.  ie«. 
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in  a  bill  thereupon  is  afterwards  negatived^  as  in  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  malt  duty^  in  1833.^ 

To  rescind  a  negative  vote^  except  in  the  different  stages 
of  bills,  is  a  proceeding  of  greater  difficulty,  because  the 
same  question  would  have  to  be  offered  again.  The  only 
means,  therefore,  by  which  a  negative  vote  can  be  revoked, 
is  by  proposing  another  question  similar  in  its  general 
purport  to  that  which  had  been  rejected,  but  with  suffi- 
cient variance  to  constitute  a  new  question ;  and  the  house 
would  determine  whether  it  were  substantially  the  same 
question  or  not. 

A  mere  alteration  of  the  words  of  a  question,  without  EyaaionflofUie 

mid. 

any  substantial  change  in  its  object,  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  evade  this  i-ule.  On  the  7th  July,  1840,  Mr.  Speaker 
called  attention  to  a  motion  for  a  bill  to  relieve  dissenters 
from  the  payment  of  church  rates,  before  he  proposed  the 
question  from  the  chair .^  Its  form  and  words  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a  previous  motion,  but  its  object  was 
substantially  the  same,  and  the  house  agreed  that  it  was 
irregular,  and  ought  not  to  be  proposed  from  the  chair. 
But,  when  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  has  been 
rejected,  it  is  competent  to  move  for  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  to  consider  the  laws  relating  to  the  subject 
to  which  that  bill  referred;  and  this  expedient  is  often 
used  to  evade  the  orders  of  the  house. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  anticipate,  in  some  measure, 
the  proceedings  upon  bills,  which  are  reserved  for  future 
explanation;^  but  it  is  desirable  to  understand,  at  one 
view,  the  precise  effect  of  a  decision  or  vote,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  question. 

In  passing  bills,  a  greater  freedom  is  admitted  in  pro-  Rale  as  applied 
posing  questions,   as  the  object  of  different  stages  is  to  *^       * 
afford  the  opportunity  of  reconsideration ;  and  an  entire 
bill  may  be  regarded  as  one  question,  which  is  not  decided 

>  88  Com.  J.  817.  829.  '  Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,  p.  4387. 

>  Chapter  XVIII. 
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until  it  has  passed.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  laid  down  by 
Hatsell^  and  is  constantly  exemplified,  '^that  in  every 
stage  of  a  bill,  every  part  of  the  bill  is  open  to  amend- 
menty  either  for  insertion  or  omission,  whether  the  same 
amendment  has  been,  in  a  former  stage,  accepted  or  r&> 
jected."^  The  same  clauses  or  amendments  may  be 
decided  in  one  manner  by  the  committee,  in  a  second  by 
the  house  on  the  report,  and  in  a  third  on  the  third  read- 
ing; and  yet  the  inconsistency  of  the  several  decisions 
will  not  be  manifest  when  the  bill  has  passed.  One  pre- 
cedent only  need  be  mentioned: 

On  the  8th  August  1886,  a  clause  was,  after  diyisions,  added  on 
the  report  of  the  Pensions  Duties  Bill,  to  exempt  the  pension  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  from  the  provisions  of  that  bill;'  on 
the  third  reading  an  amendment  was  proposed,  by  leaving  out  this 
clause,  and  the  question  that  it  should  stand  part  of  the  bill  was, 
on  division,  passed  in  the  negative.' 

Bills  once  When  bills  have  ultimately  passed,  or  have  been  rejected, 

P^^  ^^  '^     the  rules  of  both  houses  are  positive,  that  they  shall  not 

be  introduced  again ;    but  the  practice  is  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  them.    The  principle  is  thus  stated  by  the 

lords,  17th  May,  1606:* 

**  That  when  a  bill  hath  been  brought  into  the  house,  and 
rejected,  another  bill  of  the  same  argument  and  matter  may  not 
be  renewed  and  begun  again  in  the  same  house  in  the  same 
session  where  the  former  bill  was  begun ;  but  if  a  bill  begun  in 
one  of  the  houses,  and  there  allowed  and  passed,  be  disliked  and 
refused  in  the  other,  a  new  bill  of  the  same  matter  may  be  drawn 
and  begun  again  in  that  house  whereunto  it  was  sent ;  and  if,  a 
bill  being  begun  in  either  of  the  houses,  and  committed,  it  be 
thought  by  the  committees  that  the  matter  may  better  proceed  by 
a  new  bill,  it  is  likewise  hold  en  agreeable  to  order,  in  such  case, 
to  draw  a  new  bill,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  house." 

It  was  also  declared,  in  a  protest,  signed  by  seven  lords, 
23d  February,  1691,  in  reference  to  the  Poll  Bill,  in  which 
a  proviso  contained  the  substance  of  a  bill  which  had 
dropped  in  the  same  session;  ''that  a  bill  having  been 
dropped,  from  a  disagi*eement  between  the  two  houses, 

I  2  Hats.  135.        '  91  Com.  J.  763.        '  lb.  817.         *  2  Lords'  J.  435. 
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ought  not,  by  the  known  and  constant  methods  of  pro- 
eeedings,  to  be  hrought  in  again  in  the  same  session/'  ^  The 
lords,  nevertheless,  agreed  to  that  bill,  but  with  a  special 
entry,  that ''  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  from  such  a 
precedent  for  the  future,  they  have  thought  fit  to  de* 
elare  solemnly,  and  to  enter  upon  their  books,  for  a  record 
to  all  posterity,  that  they  will  not  hereafter  admit,  upon 
any  occasion  whatsoever,  of  a  proceeding  so  contrary  to 
the  rules  and  methods  of  ParUament/'* 

In  the  commons,  also,  it  was  agreed  for  a  rule,  1st  June, 
1610,  that  '^  no  bill  of  the  same  substance  be  brought  in 
the  same  session."^ 

A  common  practice,  however,  has  since  grown  up,  with  Lords' Journals 
the  sanction  of  both  houses,  by  which  these  rules  are  par- 
tially  disregarded.  When  a  bill  has  passed  the  commons, 
and  the  fiirther  consideration  of  the  amendments  made  by 
the  committee,  k  deferred  by  the  lords  for  a  period  beyond 
the  probable  duration  of  the  session,  it  is  usual,  if  the 
lords*  amendments  are  acceptable,  for  the  commons  to 
iq)point  a  committee  to  inspect  the  lords'  Journals ;  and, 
on  their  report,  to  order  another  bill  to  be  brought  in. 
This  bill  often  has  precisely  the  same  title,  but  its  provisions 
are  so  fiur  altered  as  to  conform  to  the  amendments  made  in 
the  lords.  With  these  alterations  it  is  returned  to  the  lords, 
received  by  them  without  any  objection,  and  passed  as  if 
it  were  an  original  bill.  Such  a  bill  is  not  identically  the 
same  as  that  which  preceded  it;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  it  is  **  of  the  same  ai-goment  and  matter,"  and  *^  of 
the  same  substance."  This  proceeding  is  very  frequently 
resorted  to,  when  the  lords'  committees  find  it  necessary 
to  insert  clauses  imposing  rates,  tolls,  or  other  chaiges, 
upon  the  people.^  The  House  of  Lords  cannot  agree  to 
such  clauses  without  infiinging  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
commons,  and  the  bill  is  therefore  dropped ;  but  the  com- 
mons, by   bringing  in  another  bill,    and  adopting  the 

>  15  Lords'  J.  90.     *  lb.     '1  Com.  J.  434.     *  See  further  Chapter  XXI. 
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clauses  to  which,  in  themselves,  they  do  not  object,  avoid 
any  clashing  of  privileges,  and  the  bill  is  ultimately  agreed 
upon  by  both  houses. 

BiUs  laid  aside.       A  proceeding  somewhat  similar  may  arise  when  a  bill  is 

returned  from  the  lords  to  the  commons,  with  amendments 
which  the  latter  cannot,  consistently  with  their  own  privi- 
leges, entertain.  In  that  case,  the  proper  course,  if  the 
commons  be  willing  to  adopt  the  amendments,  is  to  order 
the  bill  to  be  laid  aside,  and  another  to  be  brought  in.^ 

A  third  proceeding  resembles  the  two  last  in  principle, 
but  differs  from  both  in  form.  When  the  lords  pass  a  bill 
and  send  it  down  to  the  commons,  with  clauses  that  trench 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  latter,  it  is  usual  for  the  commons 
to  lay  the  bill  aside,  and  to  order  another  precisely  similar 
to  be  brought  in,  which,  having  passed  through  all  its 
stages,  they  send  up  to  the  lords  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  biU  had  originated  in  the  commons. 

Prorogation,  to       But  in  all  the  preceding  cases  the  disagreement  of  the 

two  houses  is  only  partial  and  formal,  and  there  is  no 
difference  in  regard  to  the  entire  bill.  If  the  second  or 
third  reading  of  a  bill  sent  from  one  house  to  the  other 
be  deferred  for  three  or  six  months,  or  if  it  be  rejected, 
there  is  no  regular  way  of  reviving  it  in  the  same  session ; 
and,  so  imperative  has  that  regulation  been  esteemed, 
that  in  1707,  Parliament  was  actually  prorogued  for  a 
week,  in  order  to  admit  the  revival  of  a  bill  which  had 
been  rejected  by  the  lords. 

The  rule  in  regard  to  bills  already  passed  has  been 
construed  with  equal  strictness;  and,  in  1721,  a  proroga- 
tion for  two  days  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  enable  Acts 
relating  to  the  South  Sea  Company  to  be  passed,  contra- 
dictory to  clauses  contained  in  another  Act  of  the  same 
session.  On  the  latter  occasion,  the  commons  presented 
an  address  to  the  king,  recommending  a  resort  to  the 
expedient  of  a  prorogation,  ''as  the  ancient  usage  and 

*  91  Com.  J.  777.  SIO. 
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established  rules  of  Parliament  make  it  impracticable" 
otherwise  to  prepare  the  bills.^ 

In  order  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  arising  from  the  ciaiueiiiiAett. 
irregularity  of  dealing  with  a  statute  passed  in  the  same 
session,  it  has,  for  some  years,  been  the  practice  to  add  a 
clause  to  every  bill,  enacting,  ''that  this  Act  may  be 
amended  or  repealed  by  any  Act  to  be  passed  in  this 
session  of  Parliament."  The  omission  of  such  a  clause 
in  any  bill  would  now  imply  that  it  might  not  be  amended 
during  the  session,  and  would  be  even  a  stronger  objection 
to  such  a  course  than  the  rules  and  precedents  of  Parlia- 
ment alone,  which  have  not  been  invariably  observed.* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BULES  OF  DEBATE :  MANNER  AND  TIME  OF  SPEAKING  : 
RULES  AND  ORDERS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BT  MEMBERS  IN 
SPEAKING,  AND  IN  ATTENDING   TO   DEBATES. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  peer  addresses  his  speech  ''to  Manner  of 
the  rest  of  the  lords  in  general."*  In  the  commons,  a  "P®*^^"^* 
member  addresses  the  speaker,  and  it  is  irregular  for  him 
to  direct  his  speech  to  the  house,  or  to  any  party  on  either 
side  of  the  house.  In  both  houses,  proper  respect  is  paid 
to  the  assembly,  by  every  member  who  speaks  rising  in 
his  place,  and  standing  uncovered.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  is  in  cases  of  sickness  or  infirmity,  when  the 
indulgence  of  a  seat  is  frequently  allowed,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  member,  and  with  the  general  acquiescence 
of  the  house.^    In  the  commons,  also,  during  a  division, 

■  19  Com.  J.  639.  *  18  lb.  181.  334.  *  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  U. 

«  Lord  Wynford,  64  Lords'  J.  167.    Mr.  Wynn,  9th  March  1843.  67  Hans. 
Deb.  N.  S.  658. 
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with  dosed  doors,  it  is  the  practice  for  members  to  speak 
sitting  and  covered. 

Time  of  speak-       It  has  been  said,  when  treating  of  questions,  that  the 

proper  time  for  a  debate  is  after  a  question  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  speaker,  and  before  it  has  been  put ;  and  it 
is  then  that  members  generally  address  the  house  or  the 
speaker  and  commence  the  debate.  But  there  are  occasions 
upon  which,  from  irresolution,  or  the  belief  that  others  are 
about  to  speak,  members  permit  the  speaker  to  put  the 
question  before  they  rise  in  their  places.  They  are,  how- 
ever, entitled  to  be  heard  even  after  the  voice  has  been 
given  in  the  affirmative ;  but  if  it  has  also  been  given  in 
the  negative,  they  have  lost  their  opportunity ;  the  ques- 
tion is  fully  put,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  vote.  It 
is  explained  in  the  standing  orders  of  the  lords,  **  that 
when  a  question  hath  been  entirely  put,  by  the  speaker, 
no  lord  is  to  speak  against  the  question  before  voting ;"  ^ 
and  a  question  being  entirely  put,  implies  that  the  voices 
have  also  been  given. 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  commons  (27th  January,  17B9,) 
the  debate  was  re-opened,  after  the  question  had  been 
declared  by  the  speaker  to  have  been  resolved  in  the 
affirmative :  for  a  member  had  risen  to  speak  before  the 
question  had  been  put,  but  had  been  unobserved  by  the 
speaker ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  he  had  a  right  to  be 
heard,  although  the  question  had  been  disposed  of  before 
his  offer  to  speak  had  attracted  attention.* 

Who  may  From  the  limited  authority  of  the  speaker  of  the  House 

of  Lords,  in  directing  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and 
in  maintaining  order,  the  right  of  a  peer  to  address  their 
lordships  depends  solely  upon  the  will  of  the  house. 
When  two  rise  at  the  same  time,  unless  one  immediately 
gives  way,  the  house  call  upon  one  to  speak ;  and  if  each 
be  supported  by  a  party,  there  is  no  alternative  but  a 
division.    Thus,  on  the  3d  February,  1775,  the  Earl  of 

1  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  6.  •  9  Hats.  108  n. 
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Dartmouth  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  both  rising 
to  speak^  it  was  resolved,  upon  question,  that  the  former 
"shall  now  be  heard."* 

In  the  commons,  the  member  who,  on  rising  in  his  in  the  oom- 
place,  is  first  observed  by  the  speaker,  is  called  upon  to  "°°** 
speak ;  but  his  right  to  be  first  heard  depends,  in  reaUty, 
upon  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  first  to  rise,  and  not 
upon  his  being  first  in  the  speaker's  eye.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  speaker  to  embrace  all  parts  of  the  house  in  his  view 
at  the  same  moment,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  obvious 
to  the  house  that  he  has  overlooked  a  member  who  had 
the  best  claim  to  be  heard.  When  this  occurs,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  members  to  call  out  the  name  of  the  member 
who,  in  their  opinion,  is  entitled  to  be  heard ;  and,  when 
the  general  voice  of  the  house  appears  to  give  him  the 
preference,  the  member  called  upon  by  the  speaker  usually 
gives  way.  If  the  dispute  should  not  be  settled  in  this 
manner,  a  question  might  be  proposed,  ^'  which  member 
was  first  up ;"  or,  "  which  member  should  be  heard ;"  or, 
^'  that  a  particular  member  be  heard."  But  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is  very  rarely  adopted,  and  should  be  avoided, 
except  in  extreme  cases.  It  is  the  speaker^s  duty  to  watch 
the  members  as  they  rise  to  speak ;  and,  from  his  position 
in  the  house,  he  is  better  able  to  distinguish  those  who 
have  priority  than  the  house  itself,  and  the  decision  should 
be  left  with  him.  In  the  commons,  not  less  than  20 
members  have  been  known  to  rise  at  once,  and  order  can 
only  be  maintained  by  acquiescence  in  the  call  of  the 
speaker. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  two  members  rise  at  the  ^^^en  two 

,  xnemben  rise. 

same  time,  and  on  one  of  them  being  called  upon  by  the 
speaker,  the  house  are  desirous  of  hearing  the  other.  If 
the  latter  be  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  or  have  any  other 
claim  to  precedence,  the  former  rarely  persists  in  speaking, 
but  yields  at  once  to  the  desire  of  the  house.     If,  however, 

>  34  Lords'  J.  306. 
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they  should  both  be  men  of  equal  eminence^  or  supported 
by  their  respective  parties ;  and  if  neither  will  give  way, 
no  alternative  remains  but  a  question  that  one  of  them 
"  be  now  heard,"  or  "  do  now  speak."  This  question  arose 
between  Pitt  and  Fox  on  the  20th  February  1784,  and 
more  recently  between  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Sir  F.  Burdett.' 
The  priority  of  one  might  be  determined  in  another  way 
in  a  debate  upon  a  bill,  as  on  the  6th  June,  1604,  it  was 
agreed  for  a  rule,  'Hhat  if  two  stand  up  to  speak  to  a  bill, 
he  against  the  bill  (being  known  by  demand  or  otherwise) 
to  be  first  heard ;"  *  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  rule 
would  not  now  be  treated  as  obsolete. 
Most  spcAk  to       When  a  member  is  in  possession  of  the  house  (as  it  is 

called),  he  has  not  obtained  a  right  to  speak  generally;  but 
is  only  entitled  to  be  heard  upon  the  question  then  under 
discussion,  or  upon  a  question  or  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  himself,*  or  upon  a  point  of  order.  When- 
ever  he  wanders  from  it,  he  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  by 
cries  of  "question,"  and  in  the  commons,  if  the  topics 
he  has  introduced  are  clearly  irrelevant,  the  speaker 
acquaints  him  that  he  must  speak  to  the  question.  The 
relevancy  of  an  ailment  is  not  always  perceptible,  and 
the  impatience  and  weariness  of  members  after  a  long 
debate,  often  cause  vociferous  interruptions  of  "  question," 
which  do  not  signify,  that  the  member  who  is  speaking  is 
out  of  order,  so  much  as  that  the  house  are  not  disposed 
to  listen  to  him.  These  cries  are  disorderly,  and,  when 
practicable,  are  repressed  by  cries  of  "order"  from  the 
house  and  the  speaker;  but  nevertheless,  when  not  mis* 
timed,  they  often  have  the  intended  effect,  and  discourage 
a  continuance  of  the  debate.  When  they  are  immoderate 
and  riotous,  they  not  only  disgrace  the  proceedings  of  the 
house,  but  frequently  defeat  the  object  they  are  intended 
to  attain,  by  causing  an  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

»  86  Com.  J,  617.  »  1  Com.  J.  282. 

'  59  Hana.  Deb.  N.  8.  507. 
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It  is  a  rule  that  should  always  be  strictly  observed^  that  When  no  ques- 
no  member  may  speak  except  when  there  is  a  question  SwhouM^'** 
aLready  before  the  house^  or  the  member  is  about  to  con- 
clude with  a  motion  or  amendment.  The  only  exceptions 
which  are  admitted^  are,  1,  in  putting  questions  to  parti- 
cular ministers  or  other  members  of  the  house ;  and^  2,  in 
explaining  personal  matters.  But  in  either  of  these  cases 
the  indulgence  given  to  a  particular  member  will  not  justify 
a  debate. 

1.  By  the  practice  of  both  houses,  questions  are  fre-  Questions  to 

.,  X    X  •    •  X  /•   xi_      •>«  •  other  members. 

quently  put  to  mmisters  of  the  Crown  concemmg  any 
measure  pending  in  Parliament,  or  other  public  event; 
and  to  particular  members  who  have  charge  of  a  bill,  or 
who  have  given  notices  of  motion;  but  such  questions 
should  be  limited,  as  far  as  possible,  to  matters  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  business  of  Parliament,  and 
should  be  put  in  a  manner  which  does  not  involve  argu- 
ment or  inference.  In  the  same  manner  an  answer  should 
be  confined  to  the  points  contained  in  the  question,  with 
such  explanation  only  as  will  render  the  answer  intelligible. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  explanation  of  personal  matters.  Personal  expla- 
the  house  is  usually  indulgent.    General  arguments  ought 

not  to  be  used  by  the  member  who  is  permitted  to  speak, 
without  any  question  being  before  the  house ;  but  if  his 
object  be  clearly  confined  to  the  removal  of  any  impres- 
sion concerning  his  own  conduct  or  words,  he  is  generally 
permitted  to  proceed  without  interruption. 

It  is  a  rule  strictly  observed  in  both  houses,  that  no  To  speak  once 
member  shall  speak  twice  to  the  same  question,  except, 
1st,  to  explain  some  part  of  his  speech  which  has  been 
misunderstood ;  2dly,  in  certain  cases,  to  reply  at  the  end 
of  a  debate ;  and  3dly,  in  committee. 

1.  It  is  an  ancient  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  that, 

"  No  man  is  to  speak  twice  to  a  bill  at  one  time  of  reading  it,  or  To  explain, 
to  any  other  proposition,  unless  it  be  to  explain  lumpelf  in  some 
material  part  of  his  speech ;  but  no  new  matter,   and  that  not 
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without  the  leave  of  the  house  first  obtained.  That  if  any  lord 
stand  up  and  desire  to  speak  again,  or  to  explain  himself,  the  lord 
keeper  is  to  demand  of  the  house  first  whether  the  lord  shall  be 
permitted  to  speak  or  not  ^  and  that  none  may  speak  again  to  the 
same  matter,  though  upon  new  reason  arising  out  of  the  same ; 
and  that  none  may  speak  again  to  explain  himself,  unless  his 
former  speech  be  mistaken,  and  he  hath  leave  given  to  explain 
himself;  and  if  the  cause  require  much  debate,  then  the  house  to 
be  put  into  committee."  * 

In  the  commons  the  privilege  of  explanation  is  allowed 
without  actual  leave  from  the  house ;  but  when  a  member 
rises  to  explain,  and  afterwards  adverts  to  matters  not 
strictly  necessary  for  that  purpose,  or  endeavours  to 
strengthen  by  new  arguments  his  former  position,  which 
he  alleges  to  have  been  misunderstood,  he  is  called  to 
order  by  the  house  or  by  the  speaker,  and  is  desired  by 
the  latter  to  confine  himself  to  simple  explanation. 

Reply.  2.  A  reply  is  only  allowed  by  courtesy  to  the  member 

who  has  proposed  a  distinct  question  to  the  house.  It  is 
not  conceded  to  a  member  who  has  moved  any  order  of 
the  day,  as  that  a  bill  be  read  a  second  time ;  nor  to  the 
mover  of  an  instruction  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house; 
nor  to  the  mover  of  any  amendment.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  member  to  move  an 
order  of  the  day  or  second  a  motion  without  remark,  and 
to  reserve  his  speech  for  a  later  period  in  the  debate.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  indulgence  of  the  house  is  ex- 
tended so  far  as  to  allow  a  reply  on  questions  which  do 
not  come  within  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy.* 

In  committee.        3.  In  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  the  restriction 

upon  speaking  more  than  once  is  altogether  removed,  as 
will  be  more  fully  explained  in  speaking  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  committees.* 

New  question.        The  adjournment  of  a  debate  does  not  enable  a  member 

to  speak  again  upon  a  question,  when  the  discussion  is 

«  3  Lords*  J.  690. 

'  See  Debates,  Ist  March  1844  (Mr.  T.  Dancombe's  amendment). 
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renewed  on  another  day,  however  distant ;  but  directly  a 
new  question  has  been  proposed,  as  '^  that  this  house  do 
now  adjourn,"  "that  the  debate  be  adjourned,"  "the 
previous  question,"^  or  an  amendment,  members  are  at 
liberty  to  speak  again ;  as  the  rule  applies  strictly  to  the 
prevention  of  more  than  one  speech  to  each  separate 
question  proposed.  Upon  the  same  grounds  a  member 
who  has  already  spoken,  may  rise  and  speak  again  upon 
a  point  of  order  or  privilege. 

For  preserving  decency  and  order  in  debate  various  rules  Orderindebate. 
have  been  laid  down,  which,  in  the  lords,  are  enforced  by 
the  house  itself,  and  in  the  commons  by  the  speaker  in  the 
first  instance,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  house.  The  vio- 
lation of  these  rules  any  member  may  notice,  either  by  a 
cry  of  "  order,"  or  by  rising  in  his  place,  and,  in  the  lords, 
addressing  the  house,  and  in  the  commons  the  speaker. 
The  former  mode  of  calling  attention  to  a  departure  from 
order  is,  perhaps,  not  strictly  regular,  and  sometimes  in- 
terrupts a  member,  and  causes  disturbance ;  but  it  is  often 
practised  with  good  effect;  it  puts  the  member  who  is 
irregular  in  his  conduct  upon  his  guard,  arouses  the  atten«- 
tion  of  the  house  and  the  speaker,  and  prevents  a  speech  to 
order,  a  reply,  and  perhaps  angry  discussion.  When  a 
member  speaks  to  order,  he  should  simply  direct  attention 
to  the  point  complained  of,  and  submit  it  to  the  decision 
of  the  house  or  the  speaker.  He  may  move,  also,  that  the  Words  token 
words  of  a  member,  which  he  conceives  to  be  disorderly,  °^°' 
maybe  taken  down;  which  the  house  will  direct  to  be  done 
where  it  appears  necessary,*  provided  the  objection  be 
taken  immediately. 

The  rules  for  the  conduct  of  debates  divide  themselves 
into  two  parts,  viz. :  L,  such  as  are  to  be  obsei^ved  by  mem- 
bers addressing  the  house ;  and,  IL,  those  which  regard  the 
behaviour  of  members  listening  to  the  debate. 

1  65  Hansard's  Debates,  N.  S.  826 

''  66  Com.  J.  391.    68  lb.  3'22.    dee  also  i^fra,  p.  206. 
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Rules  for  mem- 
bers speaking. 


Referring  to 
prior  detetefl. 


Reflecting  upon 
votes  of  tiie 
house. 


I.  (1).  A  member,  while  speaking  to  a  question,  may  not 
allude  to  debates  upon  a  question  already  decided  by  the 
house  in  the  same  session ;  (2),  nor  speak  against,  or  reflect 
upon,  any  determination  of  the  house,  unless  he  intends  to 
conclude  with  a  motion  for  rescinding  it ;  (3),  nor  allude  to 
debates  in  the  other  house  of  Parliament ;  (4),  nor  use  the 
Queen's  name  irreverently,  or  to  influence  the  debate;  (6), 
nor  speak  offensive  and  insulting  words  against  the  character 
or  proceedings  of  either  house ;  (6),  nor  against  particular 
parties  or  members  of  the  house  in  which  he  is  speaking. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the  object  and  appli- 
cation of  each  of  these  rules, 

(1).  It  is  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  members,  to  prevent 
them  from  reviving  a  debate  already  concluded ;  for  others 
wise  a  debate  might  be  interminable ;  and  there  would  be 
little  use  in  preventing  the  same  question  or  bill  from  being 
offered  twice  in  the  same  session,  if,  without  being  offered, 
its  merits  might  be  discussed  again  and  again.  The  rule, 
however,  is  not  always  strictly  enforced ;  peculiar  circum- 
stances may  seem  to  justify  a  member  in  alluding  to  a  past 
debate,  or  to  entitle  him  to  indulgence,  and  the  house  and 
the  speaker  will  judge  in  each  case  how  far  the  rule  may 
fairly  be  relaxed.  On  the  30th  August  1841,  for  instance, 
an  objection  was  taken  that  a  member  was  referring  to  a 
preceding  debate,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  house.  The  speaker  said  "  that  rule  applied  in 
all  cases ;  but  where  a  member  had  a  personal  complaint  to 
make,  it  was  usual  to  grant  him  the  indulgence  of  making 
it."*  But  he  may  not  read  any  portion  of  a  speech  made 
in  the  same  session  from  a  printed  newspaper.  This  rule, 
indeed,  applies  to  all  debates  whatsoever ;  but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  relaxed  by  general  acquiescence,  in  favour  of 
speeches  delivered  in  former  sessions. 

(2).  The  objections  to  the  practice  of  referring  to  past 

>  59  Haas.  Deb.  N.  S.  p.  486.     See  also  65  Hans.  Deb.  S6th  July  1842, 
N.  S.  p.  642. 
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debates  apply  with  greater  force  to  reflections  upon  votes 
of  the  house ;  for  these  not  only  revive  discussion  upon 
questions  already  decided^  but  are  also  uncourteous  to  the 
house,  and  irregular  in  principle,  inasmuch  as  the  member 
is  himself  included  in,  and  bound  by,  a  vote  agreed  to  by 
a  majority.'  It  is  very  desirable  that  this  rule  should  be  ob- 
served, but  its  enforcement  is  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, as  principles  are  always  open  to  argument,  although 
they  may  have  been  affirmed  or  denied  by  the  house. 

(3).  The  rule  that  allusions  to  debates  in  the  other  house  Allusions  to  de- 
are  out  of  order  is  convenient  for  preventing  fruitless  ar-  ^^  hovoL 
guments  between  members  of  two  distinct  bodies  who  are 
unable  to  reply  to  each  other,  and  for  guarding  against  re- 
crimination and  offensive  language  in  the  absence  of  the 
party  assailed ;  but  it  is  mainly  founded  upon  the  under- 
standing that  the  debates  of  the  other  house  are  not  known, 
and  that  the  house  can  take  no  notice  of  them.  Thus  when, 
in  1641,  Lord  Peterborough  complained  of  words  spoken 
concerning  him  by  Mr.  Tate,  a  member  of  the  commons, 
^'  their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  this  house  could  not 
take  any  cognizance  of  what  is  spoken  or  done  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  unless  it  be  by  themselves,  in  a  parUamentary 
way,  made  known  to  this  house."*  The  daily  publication 
of  debates  in  Parliament  offers  a  strong  temptation  to  dis- 
regard this  rule ;  the  same  questions  are  discussed  by  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  same  parties  in  both  houses,  and 
speeches  are  constantly  referred  to  by  members  which  this 
rule  would  exclude  from  their  notice.  The  rule  has  been 
so  frequently  enforced  that  most  members  in  both  houses 
have  learned  a  dexterous  mode  of  evading  it  by  transparent 
ambiguities  of  speech ;  and  although  there  are  few  orders 
more  important  than  this  for  the  conduct  of  debate,  and 
for  observing  courtesy  between  the  two  houses,  none,  per- 
haps, are  more  generally  transgressed.  An  ingenious  orator 
may  break  through  any  rules,  in  spirit,  and  yet  observe 
them  to  the  letter. 

1  2  HatseU,  234  n.  '  4  Lords'  J.  5S2. 
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Queen's  name         (4).  An  irreverent  use  of  her  Majesty's  name  would  be 

used  in  debate.  .     . 

rebuked  by  any  subject  out  of  Parliament;  and  it  is  only 
consistent  with  decency  that  no  member  of  the  legislature 
should  be  permitted  openly  to  insult  the  Queen,  in  the 
presence  of  her  Parliament.  Members  have  not  only  been 
called  to  order  on  this  account,  but  have  been  repri- 
manded, or  conmiitted  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant,  and 
even  sent  to  the  Tower.* 

The  irregular  use  of  the  Queen's  name  to  influence  a 
decision  of  the  house  is  unconstitutional  in  principle,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  Parh'ament.  Where 
the  Crown  has  a  distinct  interest  in  a  measure,  there  is  an 
authorized  mode  of  communicating  her  Majesty's  recom- 
mendation or  consent,  through  one  of  her  ministers;'  but 
her  Majesty  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  a  private  opinion 
apart  from  that  of  her  responsible  advisers;  and  any  attempt 
to  use  her  name  in  debate,  to  influence  the  judgment  of  Par- 
liament, would  be  inunediately  checked  and  censured.^ 

On  the  12th  November  1640,  it  was  moved  that  some 
course  might  be  taken  for  preventing  the  inconvenience  of 
his  Majesty  being  informed  of  anything  that  is  in  agitation 
in  this  house,  before  it  is  determined.^  In  the  remonstrance 
of  the  lords  and  commons  to  Charles  1,  16th  December 
1641,  it  was  declared, 

**  That  it  is  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  privilege 
that  your  majesty  ought  not  to  take  notice  of  any  matter  in  agita- 
tion or  debate  in  either  of  the  houses  of  Parliament,  but  by  their 
information  or  agreement ;  and  that  your  majesty  ought  not  to 
propound  any  condition,  provision,  or  limitation,  to  any  bill  or 
act  in  debate  or  preparation  in  either  house  of  Parliament,  or  to 
manifest  or  declare  your  consent  or  dissent,  approbation  or  dislike, 
of  the  same,  before  it  be  presented  to  your  majesty  in  due  coarse 
of  Parliament."  • 

On  the  17th  December  1783,  the  commons  resolved, 

*'  That  it  is  now  necessary  to  declare,  that  to  report  any  opinion 
or  pretended  opinion  of  his  majesty,  upon  any  bill  or  other  pro- 
ceeding depending  in  either  house  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to 


>  1  Com.  J.  51.    IS  lb.  49.    D'£wefl,    41-344.      '  See  Chapter  XVII. 
«  1  Com.  J.  097.  *  S  lb.  27.  *  2  lb.  344. 
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influence  the  votes  of  the  members,  is  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor, derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  a  breach  of  the 
fundamental  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country."  * 

The  rule,  however,  must  not  be  construed  so  as  to 
exclude  a  statement  of  facts,  by  a  minister,  in  which  the 
Queen's  name  may  be  concerned. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Foreign  Loans  Bill,  24th  February  1729, 
Sir  R.  Walpole  stated  that  he  was  ''  provoked  to  declare  what 
he  knew,  what  he  had  the  king's  leave  to  declare,  and  what  would 
effectually  silence  the  debate."  Upon  which  his  statement  was 
called  for,  and  he  declared  that  a  subscription  of  400,000/.  was 
being  raised  in  England  for  the  service  of  the  emperor.  When  he 
sat  down,  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  complained  that  the  minister  had 
introduced  the  name  of  the  king  to  '^  overbear  their  debates;" 
but  he  replied,  that  as  a  privy  councillor  he  was  sworn  to  keep  the 
king's  council  secret,  and  that  he  had  therefore  asked  his  majesty's 
permission  to  state  what  he  knew ;  but  which,  without  his  leave, 
he  could  not  have  divulged.  And  thus  the  matter  appears  to  have 
ended,  without  any  opinion  being  expressed  by  the  speaker  or  by 
the  house.' 

On  the  9th  May  1848  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  ^*  On  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty  I  am  authorized  to  repeat  the  declaration  made  by 
King  William,"  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  reference  to  the 
legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  On  the 
19th,  Mr.  Blewitt  objected  to  these  expressions ;  but  the  speaker, 
after  noticing  the  irregularity  of  adverting  to  former  debates, 
expressed  his  own  opinion,  ^'  That  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  practice  of  the  house  in  using  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  used  it  It 
was  quite  true  that  it  would  be  highly  out  of  order  to  use  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  in  that  house  so  as  to  endeavour  to  influence 
its  decision,  or  that  of  any  of  its  members,  upon  any  question 
under  its  consideration ;  but  he  apprehended  that  no  expression 
which  -had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  be  sup- 
posed to  bear  such  a  construction."  And  Lord  John  Russell 
explained,  that  ''  the  declaration  of  the  sovereign  was  made  by 
the  right  hon.  baronet's  advice,  because  any  personal  act  or 
declaration  of  the  sovereign  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  that 
place  ; "  to  which  Sir  R  Peel  added,  ''  that  he  had  merely  con- 
firmed, on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  declaration  made  by  the  former  sovereign."' 

1  39  Com.  J.  842.  *  7  Chandler's  Debates,  61.  64. 

'  69  Hans.  Deb.  N.  S.  24.  574. 
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Words  against 
Parliament,  or 
either  hoose. 


Exception 
taken  to  words. 


(5).  It  is  obviously  unbecoming  to  permit  offensive  ex- 
pressions against  the  character  and  conduct  of  Parliament 
to  be  used  without  rebuke ;  for  they  are  not  only  a  contempt 
of  that  high  court,  but  are  calculated  to  degrade  the  legis- 
lature in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  If  directed  against 
the  other  house,  and  passed  over  vnthout  censure,  they 
would  appear  to  implicate  one  house  in  discourtesy  to  the 
other ;  if  against  the  house  in  which  the  words  are  spoken, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  overlook  the  disrespect  of  one  of 
its  own  members.  Words  of  this  objectionable  character 
are  never  spoken  but  in  anger;  and  when  called  to  order, 
the  member  must  see  the  error  into  which  he  has  been 
misled,  and  retract  or  explain  his  words,  and  make  a  satis- 
factory apology.  Should  he  fail  to  satisfy  the  house  in 
this  manner,  he  will  be  punished  by  a  reprimand,  or  by 
commitment.^  It  is  most  important  that  the  use  of  such 
words  should  be  immediately  reproved,  in  oi-der  to  avoid 
complaints  and  dissension  between  the  two  houses. 

In  1614  Dr.  Richard  Neile,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  uttered  some 
words  which  gave  offence  to  the  commons,  and  they  complained 
of  them  in  a  message  to  the  lords,  to  which  they  received  an 
answer,  that  the  bishop  *'  had  made  solemn  protestation,  upon 
his  salvation,  that  he  had  not  spoke  anything  with  any  evil  inten- 
tion to  that  house,  which  he  doth  with  all  his  heart  duly  respect 
and  highly  esteem^  expressing  with  many  tears  his  sorrow  that 
his  words  were  so  misconceived,  and  strained  further  than  he 
ever  meant,  which  submissive  and  ingenuous  behaving  of  himself 
had  satisfied  the  lords ;  and  their  lordships  assure  the  commons 
that  if  they  had  conceiyed  the  lord  bishop's  words  to  have  been 
spoken,  or  meant,  to  cast  any  aspersion  of  sedition  or  undutiful- 
ness  upon  that  house,  their  lordships  would  forthwith  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  censuring  and  punishing  thereof  with  all  severity." 
Their  lordships  added,  that  hereafter  no  member  of  their  house 
ought  to  be  called  in  question,  when  there  is  no  other  ground 
thereof  but  public  and  common  fame  only.' 

On  the  14th  March  1770,  exception  was  taken  to  cer- 
tain words  used  in  debate  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham ;  and 

»  9  Com.  J.  147.  760.    10  lb.  612.     11  lb.  6S0. 

*  Lords'  J.  7ia     See  also  4  Lords'  J.  582.    2  Hatsell,  73. 
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the  house  resolved^  **  that  nothing  had  appeared  to  this 
house  to  justify  his  assertion."^ 

On  the  14th  December  1641^  exception  was  taken  to 
words  used  by  Lord  Pierpoint;  he  was  commanded  to 
withdraw,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  gentleman 
usher.* 

On  the  20th  May  1642,  the  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
having  used  offensive  words  in  debate,  was  commanded  to 
withdraw,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  gentleman 
usher;  but  on  the  following  day  was  released  upon  his 
submission.' 

Disrespectful  or  abusive  mention  of  a  statute  would  Against  a  sta- 
seem  to  be  partly  open  to  the  same  objections  as  improper 
language  applied  to  the  Parliament  itself;  for  it  imputes 
discredit  to  the  legislature  which  passed  it,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  bring  the  law  into  contempt.  More  license,  how- 
ever, is  allowed  in  speaking  of  a  statute,  than  is  consistent 
with  this  view  of  its  danger ;  and  though  intemperate  lan- 
guage should  always  be  repressed,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  frequent  necessity  of  repealing  laws  justifies  their 
condemnation  in  debate ;  and  the  severity  of  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  condemned  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
argument  for  their  repeal. 

(6).  In  order  to  guard  against  all  appearance  of  person-  Personal  allo- 
ality  in  debate,  it  is  a  rule  that  no  member  shall  refer  to  *"^°*' 
another  in  debate  by  name.   In  the  upper  house,  every  lord 
is  alluded  to  by  the  rank  he  enjoys;  as  "the  noble  marquis,'* 
or  the  "right  reverend  prelate;'*  and  in  the  commons,  each 
member  is  distinguished  by  the  office  he  holds,  by  the  place 
he  represents,  or  by  other  designations;  as  '*  the  noble  lord 
the  secretary  for  the  colonies,"  the  "  honourable  or  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  the  member  for  York,"  or  the  "  honour- 
able and  learned  member  who  has  just  sat  down.*'   The  use  Agi^nst  mem- 
of  temperate  and  decorous  language  is  never  more  desir- 
able than  when  a  member  is  canvassing  the  opinions  and 

»  32  Lords'  J.  476,  «  4  lb.  475.  »  5  lb.  77. 
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conduct  of  his  opponents  in  debate.  The  warmth  of  his 
own  feelings  is  likely  to  betray  him  into  hasty  and  un- 
guarded expressions,  which  the  excitement  of  his  adver- 
saries will  exaggerate;  and  he  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
restraining  himself  within  those  bounds  which  Parhament 
has  wisely  estabhshed.  The  imputation  of  bad  motives,  or 
motives  different  from  those  acknowledged ;  misrepresent- 
ing the  language  of  another,  or  accusing  him,  in  his  turn,  of 
misrepresentation ;  charging  him  with  falsehood  or  deceit ; 
or  contemptuous  and  insulting  language  of  any  kind ;  all 
these  are  unparliamentary,  and  call  for  prompt  interference. 
In  the  lordf.  The  rules  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  this  point  are 

very  distinctly  laid  down  in  their  standing  orders,  13  th 
June  1626 : — 

''  To  prevent  misunderstanding,  and  for  avoiding  of  offensive 
speeches,  when  matters  are  debating,  either  in  the  house  or  at 
committees,  it  is  for  honour  sake  thought  fit,  and  so  ordered,  that 
all  personal,  sharp,  or  taxing  speeches  be  forborne ;  and  whosoever 
answereth  another  man's  speech,  shall  apply  his  answer  to  the 
matter,  without  wrong  to  the  person ;  and  as  nothing  offensive  is 
to  be  spoken,  so  nothing  is  to  be  ill  taken,  if  the  party  that  speaks 
it  shall  presently  make  a  fair  exposition,  or  clear  denial  of  the 
words  that  might  bear  any  ill  construction;  and  if  any  offence  be 
given  in  that  kind,  as  the  house  itself  will  be  very  sensible  thereof, 
so  it  will  sharply  censure  the  offender,  and  give  the  party  offended 
a  fit  reparation  and  a  full  satisfaction."  ^ 

On  the  10th  December  1766,  notice  was  taken  of  some 
words  that  had  passed  between  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  the  Earl  of  Chatham ;  upon  which  they  were  required 
by  the  house  to  declare,  upon  their  honour,  '^  that  they 
would  not  pursue  any  further  resentment."  * 

The  lords  are  also  prompt  in  their  interference  to  pre- 
vent quarrels  in  debate  between  their  members,  and  extend 
their  jurisdiction  over  them  even  further,  by  ordering, 

«  "  That  if  any  lord  shall  conceive  himself  to  have  received  any 

affront  or  injury  from  any  other  member,  either  in  the  Parliament 
house,  or  at  any  committee,  or  in  any  of  the  rooms  belonging  to 

'  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  16.  •  31  Lords'  J.  448. 
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the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament,  he  shall  appeal  to  the  lords  in 
Parliament  for  his  reparation,  which  if  he  shall  not  do,  hut  occa- 
sion or  entertain  quarrels,  declining  the  justice  of  the  house,  then 
the  lord  that  shall  he  found  therein  delinquent  shall  undergo  the 
severe  censure  of  the  House  of  Parliament,"  * 

Sometimes  the  lords  have  extended  this  principle  to  the  Challenge, 
prevention  of  quarrels  out  of  the  house.  On  the  6th 
November  1780,  the  lords  being  informed  that  the  Earl  of 
Pomfret  had  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
upon  a  matter  unconnected  with  the  debates  or  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament,  declared  the  earl  "  guilty  of  a  high 
contempt  of  this  house,''  and  committed  him  to  the 
Tower.* 

The  House  of  Commons  will  insist  upon  all  offensive  Words  of  heat 
words  being  withdrawn,  and  upon  an  ample  apology  being 
made,  which  shall  satisfy  both  the  house  and  the  member  to 
whom  offence  has  been  given.^  If  the  apology  be  refused, 
or  if  the  offended  member  decline  to  express  his  satisfac- 
tion, the  house  take  immediate  measures  for  preventing 
the  quarrel  from  being  pursued  fui*ther,  by  committing 
both  the  members  to  the  custody  of  the  seijeant ;  whence 
they  are  not  released  until  they  have  submitted  themselves 
to  the  house,  and  given  assurance  that  they  will  not  engage 
in  hostile  proceedings.* 

The  commons  will  also  interfere  to  prevent  quarrels  be- 
tween members,  arising  from  personal  misunderstanding 
in  a  select  committee,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Frederick 
Trench  and  Mr.  Rigby  Wason,  on  the  10th  June  1836. 
One  of  those  gentlemen,  on  refusing  to  assure  the  house 
that  he  would  not  accept  a  challenge  sent  from  abroad, 
was  placed  in  cutody ;  and  the  other,  by  whom  the  chal- 
lenge was  expected  to  be  sent,  was  also  ordered  to  be 
taken ;  nor  were  either  of  them  released  until  they  had 
given  the  house  satisfactory  assurances  of  their  quarrel 
being  at  an  end.^ 

>  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  16.      •  36  Lords'  J.  191.       »  78  Com.  J.  224.  96  lb.  40. 
♦  89  Com.  J.  0.  11.    91  lb.  484, 486.    92  lb.  270.        *  91  lb.  464.  468. 
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Rales  to  be  ob- 
serred  by  mem- 
bers not  speak- 
ing. 


PUces. 
Lords. 


Commons. 


Entering  the 
house. 

Lords. 


Commons. 


Crossing  before 
members  speak- 
ing. 


Whichever  of  these  rules  may  be  violated  by  a  member^ 
notice  should  be  immediately  taken  of  the  words  objected 
to,  in  order  that  they  may  be  taken  down  correctly.  The 
commons  have  agreed,  '^  that  when  any  member  had  spoke 
between,  no  words  which  had  passed  before  could  be  taken 
notice  of,  so  as  to  be  written  down  in  order  to  a  censure;"^ 
and  the  same  principle  would  seem  to  apply,  if  the  member 
had  been  permitted  to  cpntinue  his  speech,  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  interruption. 

II.  The  rules  to  be  observed  by  members  present  in  the 
house  during  a  debate  are :  (1),  to  keep  their  places ;  (2),  to 
enter  and  leave  the  house  with  decorum ;  (3),  not  to  cross 
the  house  irregularly ;  (4),  not  to  read  books,  newspapers, 
or  letters ;  (5),  to  maintain  silence ;  (6),  not  to  hiss  or  inter- 
rupt.* 

(1).  "  The  lords  in  the  upper  house  are  to  keep  their  dignity  and 
order  in  sitting,  as  much  as  may  be,  and  are  not. to  move  out  of 
their  places  without  just  cause,  to  the  hindrance  of  others  that  sit 
near  them,  and  the  disorder  of  the  house ;  but  when  they  must 
cross  the  house,  they  are  to  make  obeisance  to  the  cloth  of 
estate." » 

In  the  commons,  also,  the  members  should  keep  their 

places,  and  not  walk  about  the  house,  or  stand  at  the  bar, 

or  in  the  passages.     If  after  a  call  to  "  order,"  members 

who  are  standing  at  the  bai*  or  elsewhere  do  not  disperse, 

the  speaker  orders  them  to  take  their  places. 

(2).  ^'  Erery  lord  that  shall  enter  the  house,  is  to  give  and  receive 
salutations  from  the  rest,  and  not  to  sit  down  in  his  place,  unless 
he  hath  made  an  obeisance  to  the  cloth  of  estate/'  * 

Members  of  the  commons  who  enter  or  leave  the  house 
during  a  debate  must  be  uncovered,  and  should  make  an 
obeisance  to  the  chair  while  passing  to  or  from  their  places.^ 

(3).  In  the  lords  it  has  been  seen  that  care  should  be 
taken   in  the  manner  of  crossing  the  house,  and  it  is 

>  2  Hats.  269  n.    See  also  69  Hans.  Deb.  N.  8.  566. 
'  Another  mle,  "  that  no  member  do  take  tobacco,''  is  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  the  text    See  11  Com.  J.  137. 
'  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  13.       *  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  11.       «  See  8  Com.  J.  864. 
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especially  irregular  to  pass  in  front  of  a  peer  wbo  is  ad-  Lot^ 
dressing  their  lordships.  In  the  oomnKins,  meoxbers  aie  Coi^iuiu 
not  to  cross  b^ween  the  chair  azul  a  member  who  is 
speaking,  nor  b^ween  the  chair  and  the  taLk,  nor  between 
the  chair  and  the  maoe,  when  the  maoe  is  taken  off  the 
table  by  the  serjeant.  When  thej  cross  the  house  or 
otherwise  leave  their  places,  they  should  make  obeisancse  to 
the  chair. 

(4).  They  are  not  to  read  books,  newspapers,  or  letters  in 
their  places.'  This  mle,  howererymnst  now  be  onderstood 
with  some  limitations ;  for  although  it  is  still  regarded  as 
irregular  to  read  newspapers;  any  books  and  letters  may 
be  referred  to  by  members  preparing  to  speak^but  ought  not 
to  be  read  for  amosement,  nor  for  business  unconnected 
with  the  debate. 

(5).  Silence  is  required  to  be  obserred  in  both  houses.  sOcnee. 
In  the  lords  it  is  ordered, 

^  That  if  any  lord  hare  oeeasion  to  speak  with  another  lord  in  Loida. 
this  house,  while  the  boose  u  sittin^y  they  are  to  go  together 
below  the  bar,  or  else  the  speaker  b  to  stop  the  bnsineas  in 
agitation."  ' 

In  the  commons  all  members  should  be  silent,  or  should  Commons, 
converse  only  in  a  whisper.     Whenever  the  conversation 
is  so  loud  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  hear  the  debate,  the 
speaker  exerts  his  authority  to  restore  silence  by  repeated 
cries  of  "  order." 

(6).  They  should  not  disturb  a  member  who  is  speaking  Hissing  or  in- 
by  hissing  or  other  interruption.     The  following  is  the         ^ 
declaration  of  this  rule  by  the  House  of  Commons,  22d 
January  1693 : — 

*^  To  the  end  that  all  the  debates  in  this  house  should  be  grave 
and  orderly,  as  becomes  so  great  an  assembly,  and  that  all  inter- 
ruptions should  be  prevented,  be  it  ordered  and  declared,  that  no 
member  of  this  house  do  presume  to  make  any  noise  or  disturb- 
ance whilst  any  member  shall  be  orderly  debating,  or  whilst  any 
bill,  order,  or  other  matter  shall  be  in  reading  or  opening ;  and  in 
case  of  such  noise  or  disturbance,  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  call  upon 


4  Com.  J.  61.  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  18. 
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the  member,  by  name,  making  such  disturbance ;  and  that  every 
such  person  shall  incur  the  displeasure  and  censure  of  the  house."  > 

This  rule  is  too  often  disregarded.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  most  disorderly  noises  are  sometimes  made, 
which,  from  the  fulness  of  the  house,  and  the  general  up- 
roar maintained  when  500  or  600  members  are  impatiently 
waiting  for  a  division,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  repress. 

Without  any  such  noises,  however,  there  are  words  of 
interruption  which,  if  used  in  moderation,  are  not  unpar- 
liamentary ;  but  when  frequent  and  loud,  they  cause  serious 
disorder.    The  cry  of  "  question"  has  already  been  noticed, 

«  Hear,  hear."    and  its  improper  use  condemned.     Another  is  that  of  '^  hear, 

hear,"  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  long  parUamentary 
usage  in  both  houses.  It  is  generally  intended  to  denote 
approbation  of  the  sentiments  expressed,  and,  in  that  form, 
is  a  flattering  encoun^ement  to  the  speaker;  it  is  not 
uttered  till  the  end  of  a  sentence,  and  offers  no  interruption 
to  the  speech.  But  the  same  words  may  be  spoken  for 
very  different  purposes,  and  pronounced  with  various  into- 
nations. Instead  of  implying  approbation,  they  may  dis- 
tinctly express  dissent,  derision,  or  contempt ;  and  if  ex- 
claimed vnth  a  loud  voice  and  before  the  completion  of  a 
sentence,  no  mode  of  interruption  can  be  more  distracting 
or  offensive  to  the  member  who  is  speaking.  Whenever 
exclamations  of  this  kind  are  obviously  intended  to  inter- 
rupt a  speech,  the  speaker  calls  to  ''  order,"  and  if  persisted 
in,  would  be  obliged  to  name  the  disorderly  members^  and 
leave  them  to  be  censured  by  the  house. 

intermptions  Indecent  interruptions  of  the  debate  or  proceedings  in  a 

committee  of  the  whole  house,  are  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  similar  disorders  while  the  house  is  sitting. 

On  the  27th  February  1810,  the  committee  on  the  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt  reported  that  a  member  had  misbehaved  himself 
during  the  sitting  of  the  committee,  making  use  of  profane  oaths 
and  disturbing  their  proceedings.  Mr.  Fuller,  the  member  com- 
plained of,  was  heard  to  excuse  himself;  in  doing  which  he  gave 

1  11  Com.  J.  66.    See  also  1  lb.  152. 
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greater  offenee,  by  repeating  and  persisting  in  his  disorderly  con- 
duct ;  upon  which  Mr.  Speaker  called  upon  him  by  name,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  withdraw.  It  was  immediately  ordered,  nenu  con., 
that  ''  for  his  offensive  words  and  disorderly  conduct,  he  be  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant."  The  offence  for  which  he  was 
ultimately  committed  may  apfiear  to  have  been  his  disorderly 
conduct  before  the  house;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if, 
without  giving  fresh  offence,  he  had  failed*  in  excusing  himself 
for  his  misconduct  in  the  committee,  the  house  would  have 
inflicted  some  punishment,  either  by  commitment  or  reprimand. 
This  member  further  aggravated  his  offence  by  breaking  from  the 
seijeant,  and  returning  into  the  house  in  a  very  violent  and  dis- 
orderly manner,  whence  he  was  removed  by  the  Serjeant  and  his 
messengers,' 

In  the  enforcement  of  all  these  rules  for  maintaining  Authority  of 
order,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  no  more  "P®**^''- 
authority  than  any  other  peer,  except  in  so  far  as  his  own  ^"*®- 
personal  weight,  and  the  dignity  of  his  office,  may  give 
effect  to  his  opinions,  and  secure  the  concurrence  of  the 
house.    The  result  of  his  imperfect  powers  is,  that  a  peer 
who  is  disorderly  is  called  to   order  by  another  of  an 
opposite  party,  and  that  an  irregular  argument  is  liable 
to  ensue,  in  which  each  speaker  imputes  disoi-der  to  the 
last,  and  recrimination  takes  the  place  of  orderly  debate. 
There  is  no  impartial  authority  to  whom  an  appeal  can 
be  made,  and  the  debate  upon  order  generally  ends  with 
satisfaction  to  neither  party,  and  without  any  decision  upon 
the  matter  to  which  exception  had  been  taken. 

In  so  large  and  active  an  assembly  as  the  House  of  Com-  Commons, 
mons,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  speaker  should 
be  invested  with  authority  to  repress  disorder,  and  to  give 
effect,  promptly  and  decisively,  to  the  rules  and  orders  of 
the  house.  The  ultimate  authority  upon  all  points  is  the 
house  itself;  but  the  speaker  is  the  executive  officer,  by 
whom  its  rules  are  generally  enforced.  In  ordinary  cases 
an  infringement  of  the  usage  or  orders  of  the  house  is 
obvious,  and  is  immediately  checked  by  the  speaker;  in 
other  cases  his  attention  is  directed  to  a  point  of  order, 

»  66  Com.  J.  134. 
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when  he  at  once  gives  his  decision^  and  calls  upon  the 
member  who  is  at  fault,  to  conform  to  the  rule  as  ex- 
plained from  the  chair.  But  doubtful  cases  may  arise, 
upon  which  the  rules  of  the  house  are  indistinct  or  obsolete, 
or  do  not  apply  directly  to  the  point  at  issue ;  and  then, 
the  speaker,  being  left  without  specific  directions,  refers  the 
matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  house.  On  the  27th  April 
1604,  it  was  "agreed  for  a  rule,  that  if  any  doubt  arise 
upon  the  bill,  the  speaker  is  to  explain,  but  not  to  sway 
the  house  with  argument  or  dispute ;"  *  and  in  all  doubtful 
matters  this  course  is  adopted  by  the  speaker. 

Speaker  always       Whenever  the  speaker  rises  to  speak  in  the  course  of 

a  debate,  he  should  be  heard  in  silence,  and  the  member 
who  was  speaking  should  immediately  sit  down.  It  was 
agreed  for  a  rule  on  the  21st  June  1604,  "That  when  Mr. 
Speaker  desires  to  speak,  he  ought  to  be  heard  without 
interruption,  if  the  house  be  silent,  and  not  in  dispute ;"  * 
but  this  is  an  imperfect  explanation  of  the  present  practice, 
for  the  rising  of  the  speaker  is  the  signal  for  immediate 
silence  and  for  the  cessation  of  all  dispute ;  and  members 
who  do  not  maintain  silence,  or  who  attempt  to  address  the 
speaker,  are  called  to  order  by  the  majority  of  the  house, 
with  loud  cries  of  "  order"  and  "  chair." 

Members  to  It  is  a  rule  in  both  houses  that  when  the  conduct  of  a 

withdraw  when 

their  coaduct  is  member  is  under  consideration,  he  is  to  withdraw  during 

the  debate.  The  practice  is  to  permit  him  to  learn  the 
charge  against  him,  and  after  being  heard  in  his  place, 
for  him  to  withdraw  from  the  house.  The  precise  time  at 
which  he  should  withdraw  is  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  charge.  When  it  is  founded  upon  reports,  petitions, 
or  other  documents,  or  words  spoken  and  taken  down, 
which  sufficiently  explain  the  charge,  it  is  usual  to  have 
them  read  and  for  the  member  to  withdraw  before  any 
question  is  proposed;  as  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Coningesby,  in 
1720;  *  of  Sir  F.  Burdett  in  1810 ;  *  of  Sir  T.  Troubridge, 

>  1  Com.  J.  187.        '  lb.  244.        »  21  Lords'  J.  450.        *  66  Com.  J.  224. 
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in  1833;*  and  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  1836;*  but  if  the 
charge  be  contained  in  the  question  itself^  the  member  is 
heard  in  his  place,  and  withdraws  after  the  question  has 
been  proposed ;  as  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Secretary  Canning, 
in  1808;'  and  of  Lord  Brudenell,  in  1836.*  If  the  member 
should  neglect  or  refuse  to  withdraw  at  the  proper  time, 
the  house  would  order  him  to  withdraw.  Thus,  in  the 
lords,  Lord  Pierpoint,  in  1641,*  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  in  1642,"  were  commanded  to  withdraw;  and  in  the 
commons,  in  1715,  it  was  ordered  upon  question  and 
division,  "  that  Sir  W.  Wyndham  do  now  withdraw."' 

A  motion  for  adjourning  the  debate  may  be  offered  at  Adjournment 
any  period  of  the  discussion ;  and  in  the  lords,  whether 
seconded  or  not,  must  be  disposed  of  before  the  debate  can 
proceed.  In  the  commons,  if  it  be  not  seconded,  it  drops 
like  any  other  motion,  and  the  debate  is  continued  as  if 
no  such  motion  had  been  made ;  but  if  seconded,  it  must 
either  be  withdrawn  or  negatived,  before  the  debate  upon 
the  question  can  be  resumed.  It  was  explained  in  the 
chapter  upon  questions,^  in  what  manner  it  is  customary  to 
alternate  motions  for  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  and 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate ;  and  repeated  motions 
to  that  effect,  in  opposition  to  the  general  desire  of  the 
house,  cannot  be  restrained,  unless  the  house  should  alter 
the  form  of  the  question.  At  present  the  words  are  "  that 
the  debate  be  now  adjourned;"  which  being  negatived, 
may,  of  course,  be  proposed  again,  at  a  later  period,  to 
which  the  prior  decision  of  the  house  cannot  be  construed 
to  apply;  but  if  a  question  were  proposed,  "that  the 
debate  be  adjourned  from  this  day's  sitting,"  •  and  nega- 
tived, it  is  presumed  that  the  same  motion  could  not  be 
repeated  at  any  period  of  the  evening,  however  late. 

>  88  Ck)m.  J.  470.  *  91  lb.  42.  *  63  lb.  )40.        *  01  lb.  319. 

•  4  Lords'  J.  470.     •  5  Lords'  J.  77.     '  18  Com.  J.  49.     •  Supra,  p.  172. 

'  This  might  be  made  to  include  the  sitting  after  12  o'clock  at  night; 
although,  after  that  hour,  the  change  of  day  is  recognized  in  all  the 
proceedings. 
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BIVISIONS.  MODE  OF  DIVIDING  IN  BOTH  HOUSES.  PROXIES 
AND  PAIRS.  PROTESTS.  MEMBERS  PERSONALLY  IN- 
TERESTED. 

In  the  lords^  every  lord  who  desires  to  vote,  and  holds 
proxies  for  other  lords,  must  be  present  in  the  house  when 
the  question  is  put.  And  in  the  commons  no  member  is 
permitted  to  vote  unless  he  was  in  the  house  when  the 
question  was  put. 

On  the  16th  March  1821  Mr.  Speaker  called  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  his  having  caused  a  member  to  vote  in  a  division,  who 
was  not  within  the  doors  of  the  house  when  the  question  was  put ; 
and  the  house  resolved,  nem.  con^  **  That  the  said  member  had  no 
right  to  vote,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  compelled  to  vote  on 
that  occasion."*  Another  case  occurred  on  the  27th  February  1824, 
when,  after  a  division,  and  before  the  numbers  were  reported  by  the 
tellers,  it  was  discovered  that  a  member  had  come  into  the  house 
after  the  question  was  put ;  he  was  called  to  the  table,  and  upon 
the  question  being  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Speaker,  he  declared  himself 
for  the  noes ;  he  was  then  let  out  of  the  house  by  the  serjeant,  and 
his  name  was  not  reckoned  by  the  tellers  for  the  noes,  with  whom 
he  had  voted.* 

On  the  dd  May  1810,  after  the  numbers  had  been  reported  by 
the  tellers,  notice  was  taken  that  several  members  had  come  into 
the  house  after  the  question  was  put.  Mr.  Speaker  desired  any 
members  who  were  not  in  the  house  when  the  question  was  put,  to 
signify  the  same  ;  and  certain  members  having  stated  that  they 
were  not  in  the  house,  their  names  were  struck  off  from  the  yeas 
and  from  the  noes  respectively ;  and  the  numbers,  so  altered,  were 
reported  by  Mr.  Speaker  to  the  house.' 


>  76  Com.  J.  172. 

'  79  lb.  106.  This  ease  is  entered  so  ambig^oasly  in  the  Jouroal,  that  it 
might  appear  as  if  the  member  had  been  let  out  into  the  lobby,  in  order  to 
vote  with  the  *'  noes,^  who,  had  gone  forth ;  but  sach  was  not  the  fact,  nor 
would  snch  a  proceeding  have  been  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  house. 

»  74  Com.  J.  393. 
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On  the  2d  June  1825,  the  noes  on  a  division  were  directed  to  go 
forth,  and  certain  members  refusing  to  retire  from  the  lobby,  the 
other  members  in  the  house  were  desired  again  to  take  their 
places,  and  the  members  were  called  in  from  the  lobby.  The 
speaker  then  asked  one  of  the  six  members  who  had  refused  to 
retire,  where  he  was  when  the  question  was  put,  and  he  replied 
that  he  had  been  in  the  lobby ;  upon  which  he  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Speaker  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  vote,  and  the 
Serjeant  was  ordered  to  open  the  outer  door  of  the  lobby,  that  the 
six  members  might  be  enabled  to  withdraw.' 

On  the  14th  June  1836  the  house  was  informed  by  a  member 
who  had  voted  with  the  majority  on  a  former  day,  that  he  was 
not  in  the  bouse  when  the  question  was  put,  and  had  therefore  no 
right  to  vote  on  that  occasion ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  his  vote 
should  be  disallowed.' 

These  precedents  show  that  at  whatever  time  it  may  be 
discovered  that  members  were  not  present  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  whether  during  the  division,  before  the  num- 
bers are  reported,  or  after  they  are  declared,  or  even  several 
days  after  the  votes  were  given,  such  votes  are  disallowed. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  accidental  absence  of  members  at 
so  critical  a  time,  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  their 
attendance,  and  to  prevent  their  escape  between  the  putting 
of  the  question  and  the  division. 

Before  a  division  can  take  place,  the  house  must  be  House  cleared 
cleared  of  strangers  in  the  galleries,  below  the  bar,  and  in  of  >t™nger». 
the  lobby.  This  occupies  a  considerable  time  when  there 
are  many  strangers,  but  scarcely  a  minute  when  the  gal- 
leries are  not  full.  When  it  is  known  that  a  division  is 
about  to  ensue,  the  speaker,  directly  the  debate  is  closed, 
gives  the  order  that  **  strangers  must  withdraw,"  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  doorkeepers  shout  "  Clear  the  gallery  !" 
and  ring  a  bell  which  communicates  with  every  part  of  the 
building.  This  '^  division  bell "  is  heard  in  the  libraries, 
the  refreshment  rooms,  the  waiting  rooms,  and  wherever 
members  are  likely  to  be  dispersed,  and  gives  notice  that  a 
division  is  at  hand.  Those  who  wish  to  vote,  hasten  to  the 
house  immediately,  and  while  the  messengers  are  engaged 

*  80  Com.  J.  489.  '  91  lb.  475. 
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in  excluding  strangers,  they  have  time  to  reach  their 
places.  Directly  the  strangers  have  withdrawn,  the  usher 
of  the  black  rod  in  the  lords,  and  the  serjeant-at-arms  in 
the  commons,  and  the  doorkeepers  and  messengers  under 
their  orders,  close  and  lock  all  the  doors  leading  into  the 
house  and  the  adjoining  lobbies  simultaneously.  Those 
members  who  arrive  after  the  doors  are  shut,  cannot  gain 
admittance,  and  those  who  are  within  the  house  must 
remain  there ;  but  in  the  upper  house,  lords  who  desire  to 
avoid  voting  may  withdraw  to  the  woolsacks,  where  they 
are  not  strictly  within  the  house,  and  are  not  therefore 
counted  in  the  division.  By  shutting  all  the  doors  at  once, 
care  is  taken,  in  the  commons,  to  prevent  members  from 
gaining  the  lobby,  and  yet  being  shut  out  of  the  house ; 
but  it  may  occasionally  happen  that  a  member  with  diffi- 
culty squeezes  himself  through  the  outer  door  of  the  lobby, 
and  the  next  instant  the  Serjeant  shuts  the  door  of  the 
house.  The  member  would  then  find  himself  enclosed  be- 
tween the  two  locked  doors,  and  unable  to  vote ;  in  which 
case  the  doorkeeper  will  open  the  outer  door  of  the  lobby, 
and  permit  him  to  withdraw. 
Question  «ome-       When  all  the  doors  are  thus  closed,  the  speaker  puts  the 

times  twice  put.  •  i    i  i  « 

question,  and  the  contents  and  not-contents,  or  the  ayes 
and  noes  respectively,  declare  themselves.  When  a  division 
is  not  expected,  the  speaker  is  obliged  to  put  the  question 
twice,  because  when  his  decision  has  been  disputed  after 
the  first  putting  of  the  question,  the  strangers  must  with- 
draw before  the  question  can  be  decided  by  a  division ;  and 
in  the  meantime  members  who  were  not  present  when  the 
question  was  put,  gain  admittance  to  the  house.  None  of 
these  could  vote  unless  the  question  were  put  a  second 
time,  and  it  is  therefore  the  practice  to  put  the  question 
after  the  doors  are  closed,  whether  it  has  been  already  put 
or  not,  in  order  that  the  whole  house  may  have  notice  of  a 
division,  and  be  able  to  decide  upon  the  question  when 
put  by  the  speaker. 
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A  division  is  effected  in  the  lords  by  the  not-contents  Division  in  the 
remaining  within  the  bar,  and  the  contents  going  below  ^°"'"* 
the  bar.*  A  teller  is  appointed  for  each  party,  by  whom 
they  are  respectively  counted.  When  all  the  lords  then 
present  have  been  told,  they  resume  their  places,  and  the 
clerk  at  the  table  calls  over  the  names  of  those  lords  who 
hold  proxies,  who,  rising  uncovered  in  their  places,*  declare 
whether  those  for  whom  they  are  proxies  are  "  content "  or 
'*  not  content."  The  lord  chancellor  or  speaker  gives  his 
voice  like  the  other  lords  on  being  required  by  the  tellers, 
but  he  does  not  leave  the  woolsack  to  vote.  The  total 
number  of  lords  present  and  of  the  proxies  are  then 
declared,  and  the  question  is  decided  by  the  joint  majority 
of  both  classes  of  votes. 

In  case  of  an  equality  of  voices  and  proxies  combined,  Wlien  Toices 
the  not-contents  have  it,  and  the  question  is  declared  to  JJJ^g,  *" 
have  been  resolved  in  the  negative.  When  this  occurs  it 
is  always  entered  in  the  Journals  "  Then,  according  to  the 
ancient  rule  in  the  like  cases,  ^semper  prcBsumitur  pro 
negante^  &c."*  The  effect  of  this  inile  is  altered  when  the 
house  is  sitting  judicially,  as  the  question  is  then  put ''  for 
reversing,  and  not  for  affirming;"'*  and  consequently  if 
the  numbers  be  equal,  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  is 
affirmed. 

The  following  are  standing  orders  in  regard  to  voting, 
when  no  formal  division  takes  place : — 

'*  In  voting,  the  lowest,  after  the  question  is  put  by  the  lord   Manner  of 
chancellor,  begins  first,  and  every  lord  in  his  turn  rises,  uncovered,  j^^tlng  in  the 
and  only  says  content  or  non-content."  * 

''  That  after  a  question  is  put,  and  the  house  hath  voted  there-  Lords  to  keep 
upon,  no  lord  is  to  depart  out  of  his  place,  unless  upon  a  divi-  ^^®*''  places 
sion  of  the  house,  until  the  house  have  entered  on  some  other 
business."  * 

The  practice  in  the  commons,  until  1836,  was  to  send  inthecom- 
one  party  forth  into  the  lobby,  the  other  remaining  in  the  ^^  ** 

»  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  22.  *  lb.  »  14  Lords'  J.  167, 168. 

*  lb.  No.  66.  *  lb.  No.  20.  •  lb.  No.  21. 
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house.  Two  tellers  for  each  party  then  counted  the 
numberSy  and  reported  them.  In  1836  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  adopt  some  mode  of  recording  the  names 
of  members  who  voted,  and  for  this  purpose  several  con- 
trivances were  proposed :  but  by  that  adopted  and  now 
in  operation,  there  are  two  lobbies,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  house,  and,  on  a  division,  the  house  is  entirely  cleared ; 
Tellers.  one  party  being  sent  into  each  of  the  lobbies.  The 
speaker,  in  the  first  place,  directs  the  ayes  to  go  into 
one  lobby,  and  the  noes  into  the  other,  and  then  ap- 
points two  tellers  for  each  party ;  of  whom  one  for  the 
ayes  and  another  for  the  noes  are  associated,  to  check 
each  other  in  the  telling.  If  two  cannot  be  found,  no 
division  is  allowed  to  take  place. 

On  the  4th  June  1829  a  member  was  appointed  one  of  the  tellers 
for  the  yeas ;  but  no  other  member  remaining  in  the  house  to  be 
a  teller  for  the  yeas,  the  noes,  who  had  gone  forth,  returned  into 
the  house,  and  Mr.  Speaker  declared  that  the  noes  had  it*  In 
another  case,  14th  August  1836,  the  yeas  were  directed  to  go 
forth,  and  a  member  was  appointed  a  teller;  but  no  member 
going  forth,  nor  any  other  member  appearing  to  be  a  second  teller 
for  the  yeas,  Mr.  Speaker  declared  the  noes  had  it;'  and  several 
cases,  of  the  same  kind,  have  occurred  more  recently.' 

It  would,  indeed,  be  unreasonable  to  allow  a  division, 
when,  without  counting  the  majority,  the  minority  obviously 
consists  of  one  member  only,  opposed  to  the  whole  house ; 
and  it  would  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  rule 
could  not  be  established,  by  which  no  division  should  be 
allowed,  unless  10  members  declared  themselves  with  the 
minority,  besides  the  tellers.  An  unnecessary  division  is 
a  great  evil;  it  occupies  much  time,  and  causes  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  the  members;  and  the  more 
unequal  the  parties,  the  longer  is  the  time  consumed  in 
the  division,  and  the  more  irksome  the  process  of  dividing 
to  the  majority.  The  speaker  can  rarely  doubt  which 
party  is  the  minority,  when  the  voices  on  one  side  are  so 

»  84  Com.  J.  379.         »  00  lb.  660.        »  07  lb.  183.  364.    08  lb.  605. 
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few  as  to  sound  less  in  number  than  10 ;  and  if  that  party 
nevertheless,  disputed  his  decision,  he  might  desire  them 
to  stand  up,  befoi*e  the  division,  and  no  time  would  be 
lost  in  counting  them.  Occasions  for  enforcing  this  rule 
would  not  occur  very  often ;  but,  whenever  the  speaker 
had  reason  to  believe,  or  any  member  took  notice,  that 
the  ayes  or  the  noes  were  less  than  12,  including  the 
tellers,  it  would  be  a  fair  and  simple  mode  of  avoiding  a 
division.^ 

Such  a  restriction  upon  the  right  of  dividing,  would 
most  facilitate  the  progi'ess  of  public  business,  in  cases 
where  a  very  small  party  oppose  themselves  to  a  bill,  or 
insist  upon  an  adjournment.  Frequent  divisions  must 
then  arise,  in  which  hundreds,  perhaps,  retire  into  one 
lobby,  and  units  into  the  other;  and,  time  being  thus 
lost,  the  weaker  party  succeed  at  last,  by  reason  of  the 
unwieldy  force  of  the  majority. 

When  there  are  two  tellers  for  each  party,  the  division  Form  of 

J  1.11  'I  I  division  la  tlie 

proceeds,  and  the  house  is  cleared.  Commons. 

Two  clerks  are  then  stationed  at  each  of  the  entrances 
to  the  house,  holding  lists  of  the  members,  in  alphabetical 
order,  printed  upon  large  sheets  of  thick  pasteboard,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  delay  of  turning  over  pages. 
While  the  members  are  passing  into  the  house  again,  the 
clerks  place  a  mark  against  each  of  their  names,  and  the 
tellers  count  the  number. 

When  both  parties  have  returned  into  the  house,  the 
tellers  on  either  side  come  up  to  the  table  and  report  the 
numbers ;  and,  if  they  agree,  the  speaker  also  declares 
them,  and  states  the  determination  of  the  house.  If  the 
two  tellers  should  differ  as  to  the  numbers  on  the  side 
told  by  them,  or  if  any  mistake  be  discovered,  there 
appears  to  be  no  alternative  but  a  second  division.* 

'  *  A  practice  analogous  to  that  proposed,  Is  already  sanctioned  in  regard  to 
divisions  in  committees  of  tlic  whole  house.     See  p.  219. 
^  33  Com.  J:  212. 
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Casting  voice  of      If  the  numbers  should  happen  to  be  equal,  the  speaker 

(and  in  committee  the  chau-man),  who  otherwise  never 
votes,  must  give  the  casting  voice.  In  the  performance 
of  this  duty,  he  is  at  liberty  to  vote  like  any  other 
member,  according  to  his  conscience,  without  assigning 
a  reason ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  the  least  imputation  upon 
his  impartiality,  it  is  usual  for  him,  when  practicable,  to 
vote  in  such  a  manner  as  will  not  make  the  decision  of 
the  house  final,  and  to  explain  his  reasons,  which  are 
entered  in  the  Journals. 

Precedents.  On  the  14th  June  1821,  for  instance,  the  speaker  declared  him- 

self with  the  yeas,  on  a  question  for  reading  the  amendments  made 
by  a  committee  to  a  bill  a  second  time,  *'  upon  the  ground  of 
affording  a  further  opportunity  to  the  house  of  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  the  bill." ' 

Upon  the  second  reading  of  a  bill,  1st  May  1828,  the  numbers 
being  equal,  Mr.  Speaker  stated,  ''  that  as  the  bill  had  been 
entertained  by  the  house,  although  they  were  now  undecided  as 
to  whether  it  should  proceed  or  not,  he  considered  that  he  should 
best  discharge  his  duty  by  leaving  the  bill  open  to  further  consi- 
deration, and  therefore  gave  his  vote  with  the  yeas."*  The 
speaker  acted  upon  the  same  principle  on  the  third  reading  of 
a  bill,  2dd  June  1837;'  and  a  similar  course  has  generally  been 
taken  at  other  stages  in  the  progress  of  bills.^  A  case,  however, 
occurred  on  the  2d  April  1821,  in  which  the  speaker  voted  with 
the  noes  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill,  and  so  threw  it  out,  with- 
out assigning  any  reason  for  his  vote.' 

The  principle  by  which  the  speaker  is  usually  guided  in 
giving  his  casting  voice,  has  been  carried  even  fuilher  than 
in  the  case  of  bills. 

On  the  26th  May  1820,  within  a  few  days  of  the  end  of  the 
session,  a  resolution  was  proposed  in  reference  to  the  practice  of 
the  house  in  cases  of  bribery  at  elections.  The  previous  question 
was  moved,  and,  on  a  division,  the  numbers  being  equal,  ''  Mr. 
Speaker  said,  that  it  being  now  his  duty  to  give  his  vote,  and 
considering  the  proposed  resolution  as  merely  declaratory  of  what 
are  the  powers  and  what  is  the  duty  of  the  house,  and  that  any 


»  76  Com.  J.  439.  »  83  lb.  292.  »  92  lb.  496. 

*  96  lb.  636.    96  lb.  344.    98  lb.  163.  «  76  lb.  229. 
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inaccuracy  in  tlie  wording  of  the  resolution  might  be  amended, 
when  in  the  new  Parliament  it  must  be  re-YOted,  he  should  give 
his  Tote  with  the  yeas."  * 

After  the  diyision,  the  sheets  of  pasteboard  on  which  the  Publication  of 

«  v  11  •      J  1      xi        !•   •     division  lists. 

names  of  members  are  marked  are  exammed  by  the  divi- 
sion  clerks,  and  sent  off  to  the  printer,  who  prints  the 
marked  names  in  their  order;  and  the  division  lists  are 
delivered  on  the  following  morning,  together  with  the 
Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  house.  This  plan  of  record- 
ing the  names  of  members,  on  a  division,  has  been  quite 
successful ;  they  are  taken  down  with  great  accuracy,  and 
very  little  delay  is  occasioned  by  the  process. 

In  committees  of  the  whole  house,  it  is  the  rule,  that  Divisions  in 
divisions  are  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  each  party 
crossing  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  unless  five 
members  require  that  the  names  shall  be  noted  in  the 
usual  manner;  but  the  custom  of  publishing  the  names 
has  become  so  popular  and  general,  that  no  practical  dif- 
ference exists  in  the  mode  of  taking  divisions  in  committee. 
If  less  than  five  members  should  happen  to  object  to  a 
question,  and  were  not  assisted  by  any  of  the  opposite 
party,  they  could  not  have  their  names  recorded ;  but  an 
inconsiderable  minority  are  generally  the  most  anxious  for 
the  publication  of  their  votes;  and  if  more  than  five  in 
number,  they  could  insist  upon  it. 

In  the  lords,  it  has  been  seen,  that  not  only  those  peers  Proxies. 

who  are  present  may  vote  in  a<  division,  but,  on  certain 

questions,  absent  peers  are  entitled  to  vote  by  proxy,  and 

their  votes  are  numbered  with  the  rest ;  the  joint  majority 

of  votes  and  proxies  being  decisive  of  the  question.    The 

following  rules  and  restrictions  are  incident  to  the  right 

of  voting  by  proxy : — 

"  No  lord  of  this  house  shall  be  capable  of  receiving  above  two  No  lord  to  have 

proxies,  nor  more  to  be  numbered  in  any  cause  voted.    All  proxies  aboye  two. 
from  a  spiritual  lord  shall  be  made  to  a  spiritual  lord,  and  from  a 
temporal  lord  to  a  temporal  lord."  ' 

» 

»  Sl  Com.  J.  387.        '  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  70.    See  also  51  Lords'  J.  102. 
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Proxies  vaca-         "  If  a  peer  having  leave  of  the  king  to  be  absent  from  Par- 
ted upon  lords'    ]iament,i  gives  his  proxy  and  afterwards  sits  again  in  the  house, 

his  coming  and  sitting  again  in  Parliament  doth  determine  that 

proxy."  • 

New  proxies.  ''  If  &  peer  having  leave  to  be  absent,  makes  his  proxy  and  re- 

turns, he  cannot  make  a  new  proxy  without  new  leave.''' 

Proxies  not  to        "  That  proxies  may  be  u$ted  in  preliminaries  to  private  causes, 
•^J^^J"**^-  but  not  in  giving  judgment."* 

Though  by  biU.       ^That  no  proxy  for  the  future  shall  be  made  use  of  in  any 

judicial  cause  in  this  house,  although  the  proceedings  be  by  way  of 
bill."* 

Lords  to  vote         *'  That  a  lord  having  a  proxy  and  voting  on  the  question,  ought 

for  their  proxies  to  give  a  vote  for  that  proxy  in  case  proxies  be  called  for."* 

if  they  vote  on 

the  question.  **  That  the  proxy  of  no  lord  shall  be  entered  the  same  day  on 

Proxies,  when     which  he  has  been  present  in  the  house,  and  that  no  proxy  entered 

to  be  entered,      in  the  book  after  three  of  the  clock,  shall  be  made  use  of  the  same 

day  in  any  question,  and  that  the  clerks  give  an  account  thereof 

to  the  house."  7 

In  committee.         ^*  ^^  ^^^^  *  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  proxy  can  be  used  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house. 
Peers  and  their      1*^6  most  usual  practice  is  for  lords  to  hold  the  proxies 
vote*Qjik^"°'  of  other  lords  of  the  same  political  opinions,  and  for  the 

votes  of  both  to  be  declared  for  the  same  side  of  a  ques- 
tion. This  is  the  true  intent  of  a  proxy ;  but  it  occasionally 
happens,  that  a  lord  has  been  privately  requested  by 
another  lord,  whose  proxy  he  holds,  to  vote  for  him  on 
the  opposite  side;  in  which  case,  it  is  understood  to  be 
regular  to  admit  their  conflicting  votes  in  that  manner. 
But  it  is  said,  that  this  variation  from  the  ordinary  rule 
is  permitted  upon  the  supposition,  that  between  the  time 
of  voting  and  of  declaring  the  vote  of  the  proxy,  a  lord 
may  be  supposed  to  have  altered  his  own  opinion ;  for  the 
form  of  the  proxy  would  appear  to  delegate  to  the  lord 

*  See  Beport  of  Precedents,  when  King  Qeorge  3  was  incapacitated  from 
granting  such  leave.    48  Lords'  J.  21.  48. 

*  Lords*  S.  O.  No.  80.  *  lb.  No.  81.  *  lb.  No.  82. 

^  lb.  No.  83.    This  rule  is  extended  to  controverted  elections  of  the  repre- 
sentative peers  of  Scotland.    30  Lords'  J.  33.    41  lb.  24. 
«  lb.  No.  84.  7  lb.  No.  86. 
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who  holds  it,  the  absolute  right  of  decision  for  the  absent 
lord,  without  any  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  latter, 
expressed  after  the  signature  of  that  instrument. 

A  practice,  similar  in  effect  to  that  of  voting  by  proxy,  Pairs. 
has  for  many  years  been  resorted  to  in  the  House  of  inthecom- 
Commons.  It  has  been  shown,  that  no  member  can  vote 
unless  he  be  present  when  the  question  is  put;  and  no 
sanction  has  ever  been  given,  by  the  house,  to  any  custom 
partaking  of  the  character  of  delegation.  But  a  system 
of  negative  proxies,  known  by  the  name  of  "  pairs," 
enables  a  member  to  absent  himself,  and  to  agree  with 
another  member  that  he  also  shall  be  absent  at  the  same 
time.  By  this  mutual  agreement,  a  vote  is  neutralized  on 
each  side  of  a  question,  and  the  relative  numbers  on  the 
division  are  precisely  the  same  as  if  both  members  were 
present.  The  division  of  the  house  into  distinct  political 
parties  facilitates  this  arrangement,  and  members  pair  with 
each  other,  not  only  upon  particular  questions,  or  for  one 
sitting  of  the  house,  but  for  several  weeks,  or  even  months, 
at  a  time.  There  can  be  no  parliamentary  recognition  of 
this  practice ;  and  it  is  therefore  conducted  privately,  by 
individual  members,  or  arranged  by  the  gentlemen  who 
are  entrusted,  by  the  two  great  parties,  with  the  office  of 
collecting  their  respective  forces  on  a  division. 

In  addition  to  the  power  of  expressing  assent  or  dissent  Protest. 
by  a  vote,  peers  may  record  their  opinion,  and  the  grounds 
of  it,  by  a  "  protest,"  which  is  entered  in  the  Journals, 
together  with  the  names  of  all  the  peers  who  concur  in  it. 

On  the  27th  Febniary  1721,  it  was  ordered,  ''that  such  lords  as  When  to  be  en- 
shall  make  protestation,  or  enter  their  dissents  to  any  votes  of  this  *®'^^' 
house,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do  without  asking  leave  of  the 
house,  either  with  or  without  their  reasons,  shall  cause  their 
protestation  or  dissents  to  be  entered  into  the  clerk's  book,  the 
next  sitting  day  of  this  house,  before  the  hour  of  two  o'clock, 
otherwise  the  same  shall  not  be  entered ;  and  shall  sign  the  same 
before  the  rising  of  the  house  the  same  day."* 

>  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  114. 
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Personal  in- 
terest 

Peers. 


Commons. 


When  a  protest  has  been  drawn  up,  any  peer  may  either 
subscribe  it  without  remark,  if  he  assent  to  all  the  reasons 
assigned  in  it;  or  he  may  signify  the  particular  reasons 
which  have  induced  him  to  attach  his  signature.^ 

In  1796,  a  general  resolution  was  proposed  in  the  lords, 
^*  That  no  peers  shall  vote  who  are  interested  in  a  ques* 
tion ;"  but  it  was  not  adopted.*  It  is  presumed,  however, 
that  such  a  resolution  was  deemed  unnecessary ;  and  that  it 
was  held,  that  the  personal  honour  of  a  peer  will  prevent 
him  from  forwarding  his  own  pecuniary  interests  by  his 
votes  in  Parliament. 

In  the  commons,  it  is  a  distinct  rule,  that  no  member 
who  is  personally  interested  in  a  question  shall  be  allowed 
to  vote  upon  it ;  but  this  interest  must  be  direct  and  pecu- 
liar, and  not  merely  of  a  general  or  remote  description. 

On  the  8d  June  1824,  a  division  took  place  on  a  '^Bill  for  repeal- 
ing 80  much  of  an  Act  6  Geo.  1,  as  restrains  any  other  corporations 
than  those  in  the  Act  named,  and  any  societies  or  partneFships, 
from  effecting  marine  insurances,  and  lending  money  on  bottomry.'' 
An  objection  was  made  to  the  numbers  declared  by  the  tellers, 
that  certain  members  who  voted  with  the  yeas,  were  personally 
interested  in  the  passing  of  the  bill,  as  being  concerned  in  the 
Alliance  Insurance  Company  ;  but  it  was  decided  that  they  were 
not  BO  interested  as  to  preclude  their  voting  for  the  repeal  of  a 
Public  Act.» 

On  the  20th  May  1825  notice  was  taken  that  a  member  who  had 
voted  with  the  yeas  on  the  report  of  the  Leith  Docks  Bill,  had  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  passing  the  bill.  He  was  heard  in  his 
place ;  and  having  allowed  that  he  had  a  direct  pecuniary  Interest 
in  passing  the  bill ;  that  on  that  account  he  had  not  voted  in  the 
committee  on  the  bill ;  and  that  he  had  voted,  in  this  instance, 
through  inadvertence,  his  vote  was  ordered  to  be  disallowed.^ 

In  some  cases,  also,  members  who  have  been  subscribers 
to  undertakings,  have  voted  in  favour  of  bills  before  the 
house,  for  carrying  them  into  effect ;  and  when  they  have 
admitted  that  they  were  subscribers,  their  votes  have  been 
disallowed.* 


*  But  the  protest  or  reasons  maybe  ordered  to  be  expunged.  43  Lords' J.  82. 
>  40  Lords'  J.  640.  650.  '  79  Com.  J.  456.  «  80  lb.  443. 

^  SO  Com.  J.  110.    91  lb.  271. 
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But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  interested  in  a  rival  under- 
taking. 

On  the  22d  February  1825,  a  member  voted  against  a  bill  for 
establishing  the  London  and  Westminster  Oil  Gas  Company,  and 
notice  was  taken  that  he  was  a  proprietor  in  the  Imperial  Qas 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  and  thereby  had  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  opposing  the  bill.  A  motion  was  made  that  his  vote  be  dis- 
allowed, but  after  he  had  been  heard  in  his  place,  it  was  with- 
drawn.' 

If  any  doubt  should  be  entertained  by  the  house  whether 
a  vote  should  be  disallowed  or  not,  the  member  whose  vote 
is  under  consideration  should  withdraw  immediately  after 
he  has  been  heard  in  his  place,  and  before  the  question  is 
proposed.* 

Upon  the  same  principle  that  every  member  should  be 
free  from  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  votes  he  may  give, 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  2d  May  1695, 

''  That  the  offer  of  any  money,  or  other  advantage,  to  any  Offer  of  money, 
member  of  Parliament,  for  the  promoting  of  any  matter  whatso- 
ever, depending  or  to  be  transacted,  in   Parliament,  is  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  tends  to   the   subversion  of  the 
English  constitution."' 

And,  more  recently,  it  has  been  declared  contrary  to  the 

law  and  usage  of  Parliament,  for  any  member  to  be  engaged 

in  the  management  of  private  bills  for  pecuniary  reward.* 

And,  upon  the  same  grounds,  it  was  ordered,  on  the  6th  ConnseL 

November  1666, 

*^  That  such  members  of  this  house  as  are  of  the  long  robe  shall 
not  be  of  counsel  on  either  side,  in  any  bill  depending  in  the 
Lords'  House,  before  such  bill  shall  come  down  from  the  Lords' 
House  to  this  house."  ' 

»  80  Com.  J.  110.  •  80  lb.  110.    91  lb.  271. 

»  11  lb.  331.  *  86  lb.  107. 

«  8  lb.  646.    See  case  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  97  lb.  499. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  WHOLE  HOUSE:  GENERAL  RULES 
OF  PROCEEDING  :  CHAIRMAN ;  MOTIONS  AND  DEBATE  : 
HOUSE  RESUMED. 


Mode  of  ap- 
pointment. 


Chainnan  of 
lords'  commit- 
tees. 


Chainnan  of 
committees  in 
the  commons. 


A  COMMITTEE  of  the  whole  house  is,  in  fact,  the  house 
itself,  presided  over  by  a  chainnan,  instead  of  by  the 
speaker.  It  is  appointed  in  the  lords  by  an  order  '^  that  the 
house  be  put  into  a  committee/'  which  is  followed  by  an 
adjournment  of  the  house  during  pleasure.  In  the  com- 
mons it  is  appointed  by  a  resolution,  **  That  this  house  will 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  ;*  after 
which  a  question  is  put  by  the  speaker,  viz. :  "  That  I  do 
now  leave  the  chair/'  and  when  that  is  agreed  to,  the 
speaker  leaves  the  chair  immediately,  the  mace  is  removed 
from  the  table,  and  the  committee  commences  its  sitting. 

The  chair  is  taken,  in  the  lords,  by  the  chairman  of 
committees,  who  is  appointed  at  the  comn^encement  of 
each  session,  by  virtue  of  the  following  resolutions  of  the 
23d  July  1800  : — 

**  That  this  house  will,  at  the  commencement  of  every  session, 
proceed  to  nominate  a  chairman  of  committees  of  this  house, 

''  That  such  lord  as  shall  be  nominated,  do  take  the  chair  in  all 
committees  of  the  whole  house,  unless  where  it  shall  have  been 
otherwise  directed  by  this  house."  ' 

In  the  commons  the  chair  is  generally  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  If  a 
difference  should  arise  in  the  committee  concerning  the 
election  of  a  chairman,  it  must  be  determined  by  the 
house  itself,  and  not  by  the  committee.  The  speaker 
resumes  the  chair  at  once,  and  puts  a  question,  "  That  a 
particular  member  do  take  the  chair  of  the  committee  /' 

>  42  Lords'  J.  636. 
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which  being  agreed  to,  the  mace  is  again  removed  from 
the  table,  and  the  committee  proceeds  to  business  under 
the  chairman  appointed  by  the  house.* 

The  proceedings  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  Conduct  of  bu- 
when  the  house  is  sitting.*  In  the  lords  a  peer  addresses 
himself  to  their  lordships,  as  at  other  times  :  in  the  com- 
mons, a  member  addresses  the  chairman,  who  performs  in 
committee,  all  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  speaker 
in  the  house.  He  calls  upon  members  as  they  rise  to 
speak,  puts  the  questions,  and  maintains  order. 

A  committee  can  only  consider   those  matters  which  Matters  com- 

mitted. 

have  been  committed  to  them  by  the  house.  If  it  be 
desirable  that  other  matters  should  also  be  considered,  an 
instruction  is  given  by  the  house  for  that  purpose.^ 

It  is  an  understood  rule  that  a  motion  in  committee  Motion  not 
need  not  be  seconded,  which  is  observed  in  practice,  committee, 
although  it  has  never  been  distinctly  declared,  and  its 
propriety  is  sometimes  questioned.  It  derived  confirma- 
tion from  the  former  practice  of  appointing  only  one  teller 
for  each  side  on  a  division  in  committee;  and,  although 
two  tellers  are  now  appointed,  without  whom  no  division 
in  the  lobbies  is  allowed  to  proceed ;  a  question  is  still  put 
firom  the  chair  on  the  motion  of  one  member. 

A  motion  for  the  previous  question  is  not  admitted  in  Preyions  qnes- 
committee ;  since  the  committee  are  only  authorized  to  con- 
sider the  matters  which  have  been  referred  to  them  by  the 
house,  and  of  which  the  consideration  should  be  preferred 
to  a  motion  which  is  only  offered  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding them  from  a  decision.  Motions,  however,  having 
the  same  practical  effect,  have  sometimes  been  allowed  in 
committees  on  bills.^ 

>0  Com.  J.  886.  13  lb.  794.  21  lb.  255.  65  lb.  30.  3  Grey's  Debates,  301. 

*  Lords'  S.  O.  Nos.  28, 29. 

'  An  instroction  should  always  be  moved  distinctly  after  the  order  of  the 
day  has  been  read,  and  not  as  an  amendment  to  the  question  for  the  speaker 
leaytng  the  chair. 

*  See  Chapter  XVI 11.,  on  Bills,  p.  280. 
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Qoestionsof  Ou  the  3d  November  1676,  it  was  declared  to  be  an 

sams  and  dates.  .  _ 

ancient  order  of  the  house,  "  that  where  there  comes  a 
question  between  the  greater  and  lesser  sum,  or  the  longer 
or  shorter  time,  the  least  sum  and  the  longest  time  ought 
first  to  be  put  to  the  question."  *  This  rule  has  more  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  committees  of  supply,  and  ways  and 
means,  but  is  also  observed  in  other  committees. 

Members  may        The  main  difference  between  the  proceedings  of  a  corn- 
speak  more  .  *.    ,       ,  •         i         •        i       /• 

than  once.         mittee  and  those  of  the  house  is,  that  in  the  former  a 

member  is  entitled  to  speak  more  than  once,  in  order  that 
the  details  of  a  question  or  bill  may  have  the  most  minute 
examination ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  standing  orders 
of  the  lords,  ^^  to  have  more  freedom  of  speech,  and  that 
arguments  may  be  used  pro  et  contraJ''^  These  faciUties 
for  speaking  are  not  often  abused  so  as  to  protract  the 
debates  ;  but  are  rather  calculated,  in  ordinaiy  cases,  to 
discourage  long  speeches,  and  to  introduce  a  more  free 
and  conversational  mode  of  debating.  When  a  member 
can  speak  only  once,  he  cannot  omit  any  argument  that 
he  is  prepared  to  offer,  as  he  will  not  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  it;  but  when  he  is  at  liberty  to  speak 
again,  he  may  confine  himself  to  one  point  at  a  time. 

To  speak  stand-       Members  must  speak  standing  and  uncovered,  as  when 

the  house  is  sitting,  although  it  appears  that,  in  earlier  times, 
they  were  permitted  to  speak  either  sitting  or  standing. 

On  the  7th  November  1601,  in  a  committee  on  the  subsidy  or 
supply,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  interrupted  by  Sir  £.  Hobby,  who 
said,  "  We  cannot  hear  you ;  speak  out ;  you  should  speak  standing, 
that  so  the  house  might  the  better  hear  you."  To  this  Raleigh 
replied,  "  that  being  a  committee,  he  i^ight  speak  either  sitting  or 
standing."  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  rose  next,  and  said,  "  Because  it 
is  an  argument  of  more  reverence,  I  chuse  to  speak  standing."  ^ 

House  re-  It  was  ordered  and  declared  by  the  lords,  10  June  1714, 

Bumed. 

"  That  when  the  house  shall  be  put  into  a  committee  of  the 

whole  house,  the  house  be  not  resumed  without  the  unanimous 


'  9  Com.  J.  3G7.  »  Lords'' S.  O.  No.  28. 

*  4  Pari,  Hist.  440. 
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consent  of  the  comnaittee^  unless  upon  a  question  put  by  the  lord 
who  shall  be  in  the  chair  of  such  committee.'' ' 

In  the  commons^  if  any  doubt  should  arise  as  to  a  point  Chairman 
of  order  or  other  proceeding,  which  the  committee  cannot    *^^^*    eciair. 
agree  upon,  or  which  may  appear  beyond  their  province 
to  decide,  the  chairman  should  be  directed  to  leave  the 
chair,  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.     Thus, 
on  the  2d  March,  1836, 

A  debate  having  concluded  in  committee,  the  chairman  stated 
that  before  he  put  the  question  he  wished  to  have  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  committee  should  be 
divided,  in  case  of  a  division ;  and  it  being  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  that  that  matter  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  house,  the 
chairman  left  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  the  chairman  reported  that  a  point  of  order  had  arisen  in 
the  committee,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  commit- 
tee should  be  divided,  upon  which  the  committee  wished  to  be 
instructed  by  the  house.  The  house  proceeded  to  consider  this 
point,  and  Mr.  Speaker  having  been  requested  to  give  his  opinion, 
stated  it  to  the  house ;  after  which  the  house  again  resolved  itself 
into  the  committee,  the  question  was  immediately  put,  and  the 
committee  divided  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  speaker.' 

If  any  public  business  should  arise  in  which  the  house  Speaker  re- 
is  concerned,  the  speaker  resumes  the  chair  at  once,  with-  towrt^^oSes! 
out  any  report  from  the  committee ;  as  if  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod  should  summon  the  house  to  attend  her  Majesty 
or  the  lords  commissioners  in  the  House  of  Peers,  or  if  the 
time  be  come  for  holding  a  conference  with  the  lords.^ 

So,  also,  if  any  sudden  disorder  should  occur,  by  which 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  house  are  affected,  the 
urgency  of  such  a  circumstance  would  justify  the  speaker 
in  resuming  the  chair  immediately,  without  awaiting  the 
ordinary  forms. 

On  the  10th  May  1675  a  serious  disturbance  arose  in  a  grand 
committee,  in  which  bloodshed  was  threatened ;  when  it  is  related 
that  <^  the  speaker  very  opportunely  and  prudently  rising  from  his 
seat  near  the  bar,  in  a  resolute  and  slow  pace,  made  his  three 
respects  through  the  crowd,  and  took  the  chair."     The  mace 

*  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  81.  •  91  Com.  J.  104.  »  07  Com.  J.  431. 
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Forty  memben 
required. 


having  been  forcibly  laid  upon  the  table,  all  the  disorder  ceased, 
and  the  gentlemen  went  to  their  places.  The  speaker  being  sat, 
spoke  to  this  purpose,  ''  That  to  bring  the  house  into  order  again, 
he  took  the  chair,  though  not  according  to  order."  No  other 
entry  appears  on  the  Journal  than  that  "  Mr.  Speaker  resumed 
the  chair;''  but  the  same  report  adds,  that  though  ''some  gentle- 
men excepted  against  his  coming  into  the  chair,  the  doing  it  was  ge- 
nerally approved,  as  the  only  expedient  to  suppress  the  disorder."  ^ 

The  speaker  certainly  acted  with  judgment  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  a  more  recent  case  would  seem  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  out  of  order. 

On  the  27th  February  1810,  a  member  who,  for  disorderly  con- 
duct, had  been  ordered  into  custody,  returned  into  the  house, 
during  the  sitting  of  a  committee,  in  a  very  violent  and  disorderly 
manner ;  upon  which  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  chair,  and  ordered 
the  Serjeant  to  do  his  duty.  When  the  member  had  been  removed 
by  the  serjeant,  the  house  again  resolved  itself  into  the  committee.* 

A  committee  of  the  whole  house,  in  the  commons,  cannot 
proceed  with  business  any  more  than  the  house  itself, 
unless  40  members  be  present  ,*  but  it  has  no  power  of  ad- 
journment, by  which  the  sitting  of  the  house  would  be  con- 
cluded. When  notice,  therefore,  is  taken  that  40  members 
are  not  present,  the  chairman  counts  the  committee,  and 
if  less  than  that  number  be  present,  he  leaves  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Speaker  resumes  the  chair,  and  tells  the  house. 
If  40  members  be  then  present,  the  house  again  resolves 
itself  into  the  committee ;  but  if  not,  the  speaker  adjourns 
the  house,  without  a  question  first  put,  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  40  members  are  not  present  during  the  sitting  of 
the  house.^  So,  also,  if  it  appear  on  a  division  in  com- 
mittee, that  40  members  are  not  present,  the  chaiiman 
leaves  the  chair,  and  the  speaker  tells  the  house  in  the 
same  manner.^ 
Cannotadjonm.       A  committee  of  the  whole  house  has  no  power  either  to 

adjourn  its  own  sittings  or  to  adjourn  a  debate  to  a  future 
sitting;  but  if  a  debate  be  not  concluded,  or  if  all  the 
matters  referred  be  not  considered ;  in  the  lords,  the  house 
is  resumed,  and  the  chairman   moves  *^  that  the  house 

>dOrey'8l>eb.  129.    '  65  Ck>m.  J.  134.    *91Ib.  669.    ^  S6  lb.  60,  &c. 


Lords. 
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be  again  put  into  committee"  on  a  future  day:  and  in 
the  commons,  the  chsdiman  is  directed  to  "  report  progress.  Commons, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."  It  is,  therefore,  the  practice 
for  members  who  are  desirous  for  an  adjournment,  to  move 
that  the  "  chairman  do  report  progress,"  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  on  that  day ; 
as  this  motion,  in  committee,  is  analogous  to  that  fre- 
quently made  at  other  times,  for  adjourning  the  debate. 
A  motion  "  That  the  chairman  do  now  leave  the  chair," 
would,  if  carried,  prevent  a  report  from  being  made,  and 
would  supersede  the  business  of  a  committee ;  as  an  ad* 
journment  of  the  house  supersedes  a  question. 

If  none  of  the  inteiTuptions  and  delays  to  which  com-  Report, 
mittees  are  liable  should  occur,  the  chairman  is  directed 
to  report  the  resolutions  or  other  proceedings  to  the  house. 
Sometimes  he  is  instructed  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
bills,  or  to  inform  the  house  of  matters  connected  with  the 
inquiries  or  deliberations  of  the  committee. 

In  the  commons,  the  principal  proceedings  in  committees 
of  the  whole  house  are  in  reference  to  bills,  and  the  voting 
of  supply,  and  ways  and  means;  of  which  a  description 
will  be  found  in  the  chapters  relating  to  these  matters.^ 

Since    1832   the   annual   appointment   of   the   ancient  Grand  com- 
Grand  Committees  for  Religion,  for  Grievances,  for  Courts 
of  Justice,  and  for  Tmde,  has  been  discontinued.    They  had 
long  since  fallen  into  disuse,  and  served  only  to  mark  the 
ample  jurisdiction  of  the  commons  in  Parliament. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  proceedings  of  committees  Entry  of  pro- 
do  not  appear  upon  the  Journals ;  nor  in  the  commons  were  j^J^^JS. 
they  entered  until,  on  the  23d  February  1829,  the  speaker 
submitted  to  the  house  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  effect  that  object,  to  which  the  house  assented.*  Since 
that  time  the  proceedings  in  committee  have  been  recorded, 
and  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  means  of  comprehending 
the  forms  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

'  See  Chapters  XVIII.  and  XXI.  *  84  Com.  J.  78. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

APPOINTMENT^  CONSTrrUTIONy    POWERS^  AND   PROCEEDINGS 
OF   SELECT   COMMITTEES   IN   BOTH    HOUSES. 

General  pro-  A  SELECT  committee  is  composed  of  certain  members 

committee.        appointed  by  the  house  to  consider  or  inquire  into  any 

matters^  and  to  report  their  opinions,  for  the  information 
of  the  house.  Like  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  a 
select  committee  are  restrained  from  considering  matters 
not  specially  referred  to  them  by  the  house.  When  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  extend  their  inquiries  beyond  the 
order  of  reference,  a  special  instruction  from  the  house 
gives  them  authority  for  that  purpose  -^  or  if  it  be  deemed 
advisable  to  restrict  their  inquiries  further  than  was  origi- 
nally intended,  an  instruction  should  be  given  by  the  house 
for  prescribing  the  limits  of  their  powers.*  Inquiry  by 
evidence  is  the  most  general  object  of  a  select  committee ; 
but  committees  may  be  appointed  for  any  other  purpose 
in  which  they  can  assist  the  house,  and  petitions  and 
other  documents  are  constantly  referred  to  them  for  con- 
sideration. 
Appointment  in       In  the  House  of  Lords,  there  are  no  special  rules  in 

the  lords.  .  .       '^ 

regard  to  the  appointment  and  constitution  of  select  com- 
mittees. The  house  resolve,  that  a  select  committee  be 
appointed;  after  which,  it  is  ordered  that  certain  lords 
then  nominated  shall  be  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  matters  referred,  and  to  report  to  the  house. 
Their  lordships,  or  any  three  of  them  (or  a  greater  num- 
ber, if  necessary,)  are  ordered  to  meet  at  a  certain  time 
in  the  Prince's  Lodgings,  near  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
to  adjourn  as  they  please. 

»  91  Com.  J.  422.  687.  ^  75  n,.  250.    OO  lb.  622. 
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The  order  of  sitting  on  the  lords'  committees  and  other  Sittings  and 
matters,  are  thus  defined  by  the  standing  orders  : —  ^^^^        ' 

"  If  they  be  a  select  committee,  they  usually  meet  in  one  of  the 
rooms  adjoyning  to  the  upper  house,  as  the  lords  like ;  any  of  the 
lords  of  the  committee  speak  to  the  rest  uncovered,  but  may  sit 
still  if  he  please;  the  committees  are  to  be  attended  by  such 
judges  or  learned  councel  as  are  appointed ;  they  are  not  to  sit 
there,  or  be  covered,  unless  it  be  out  of  favour  for  infirmity ;  some 
judge  sometimes  hath  a  stool  set  behind,  bat  never  covers,  and  the 
rest  never  sit  or  cover.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  did  often 
attend  committees;  and  though  he  were  chief  justice,  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  infirm,  yet  would  he  very  hardly  ever  be  perswaded  to 
sit  down,  saying  it  was  his  duty  to  stand  and  attend,  and  desired 
the  lords  to  keep  those  forms  which  were  their  due.''  ^ 

The  House  of  Lords  do  not  give  select  committees  witnesses,  how 
any  special  authority  to  send  for  witnesses  or  documentary  "°°"^®'^®^' 
evidence ;  but  parties  are  ordinarily  served  with  a  notice 
from  the  clerk  attending  the  committee,  that  their  attend- 
ance is  requested  on  a  certain  day,  to  be  sworn  at  the  bar 
of  the  house,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  examined  before 
the  committee.  Where  a  positive  order  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  attendance  of  a  witness,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  documents,  it  emanates  from  the  house  itself. 

In  order  to  ensure  fairness  and  efficiency  in  the  consti-  Appointment, 
tution  and  proceedings  of  select  committees,  and  to  make  and  practice  in 
their  conduct  open  to  observation,  the  House  of  Commons  ^^  commonB. 
have  laid  down  the  following  regulations  :-— 

1.  "  That  no  select   committee  shall,  without   previous  leave   Number  of 
obtained  of  the  house,  consist  of  more  than  15  members ;  that  ^enibera. 
such  leave  shall  not  be  moved  for  without  notice ;  and  that  in  the 
case  of  members  proposed  to  be  added  or  substituted  after  the  first 
appointment  of  the  committee,  the  notice  shall  include  the  names 
of  the  members  proposed  to  be  added  or  substituted."* 

2*  "  That  it  be  recommended  to  every  member  moving  for  the   Attendance, 
appointment  of  a  select  committee,  to  ascertain  previously  whether 
each  member  proposed  to  be  named  by  him  on  such  committee, 
will  give  his  attendance  thereupon.*' 

»  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  32.  '  91  Com.  J.  30.     02  lb.  8. 
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3.  "  That  every  member  intending  to  propose  a  select  committee, 
shall,  one  day  next  before  the  nomination  of  such  committee,  place 
on  the  notices  the  names  of  the  members  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  be  members  of  such  committee."  * 

4.  ^  That  lists  be  affixed  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  com- 
mittee clerks'  office,  and  in  the  lobby  of  the  house>  of  all  members 
serving  on  each  select  committee." ' 

6.  *^  That  to  every  question  asked  of  a  witness  under  examination 
in  the  proceedings  of  any  select  committee,  there  be  prefixed  in 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence,  the  name  of  the  member  asking  such 
question." 

6.  "  That  the  names  of  the  members  present  each  day  on  the 
sitting  of  any  select  committee  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence, or  on  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  (as 
the  case  may  be),  and  reported  to  the  house  on  the  report  of  such 
committee." 

7.  "  That  in  the  event  of  any  division  taking  place  in  any  select 
committee,  the  question  proposed,  the  name  of  the  proposer,  and 
the  respective  votes  thereupon,  of  each  member  present,  be  entered 
on  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  (as  the  case 
may  be),  and  reported  to  the  house  on  the  report  of  such  com- 
mittee." 

In  compliance  with  the  first  of  these  resolutions,  a  select 
committee  is  usually  confined  to  15  members,  but  if  from 
any  special  circumstances  a  larger  number  should  be  thought 
necessary,  the  house  will  allow  it.^  In  special  cases,  the 
house  have  also  thought  fit  to  appoint  certain  committees 
by  ballot,*  or  to  name  two  members,  and  to  appoint  the 
rest  of  the  committee  by  ballot,*  or  to  choose  21  names  by 
ballot,  and  to  permit  each  of  two  members  nominated  by 
the  house,  to  strike  off  four  from  that  number.®  Members 
have  also  been  nominated  to  serve  on  a  committee,  to 
examine  witnesses,  without  the  power  of  voting.  ^ 

Members  are  frequently  added  to  committees,  and  other 
members  originally  nominated  are  discharged  firom  further 
attendance. 

Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  a  committee,  it  is  not 
probable  that  all  could  attend,  and  the  house  order  in 


1  m  Com.  J.  221. 

»  02  lb.  01.  *  74  lb.  64,  &c. 

*  88  lb.  160.  475. 


'  01  lb.  SO.    02  lb.  8. 
•  88  lb.  144.  467,  &c 
7  01  lb.  42. 
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each  case  what  number  shall  be  a  quorum.  If  no  quorum 
were  named^  it  would  be  necessary  for  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  attend.  Three  are  generally  a  quorum 
in  committees  of  the  upper  house,  and  in  the  commons  the 
usual  number  is  five;  but  three  are  sometimes  allowed, 
and  occasionally  seven,  or  any  other  number  which  the 
liouse  may  please  to  direct.  In  two  cases  where  the  in- 
vestigations of  committees  partook  of  a  judicial  character, 
the  house  named  a  quorum  of  five,  but  at  the  same  time 
ordered  the  committee  to  report  the  absence  of  any  mem- 
ber on  two  consecutive  days.  * 

A  conmiittee  cannot  proceed  to  business  without  a 
quorum,  but  must  wait  until  the  proper  number  of  mem- 
bers have  come  into  the  room.  If  the  number  should 
afterwards  be  reduced  below  the  quorum,  business  is  not 
interrupted,  unless  a  member  take  notice  that  the  proper 
number  are  not  present.  No  question,  however,  can  be 
decided  by  vote  without  a  quorum,  as  the  irregularity 
would  then  be  obvious,  and  would  appear  on  the  minutes. 
On  these  points  the  practice  is  similar  to  that  observed  in 
the  house  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  40  members. 

As  the  object  of  select  committees  is  usually  to  take  Eyidence. 
evidence,  the  House  of  Commons,  when  necessary,  give 
them  "leave  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records." 
By  virtue  of  this  authority,  any  witness  may  be  summoned 
by  an  order,  signed  by  the  chairman,  and  he  must  bring 
all  documents  which  he  is  informed  will  be  wanted  for  the 
use  of  the  committee.  Any  neglect  or  disobedience  of  a 
summons  will  be  reported  to  the  house,  and  the  offender 
will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  similar  contempt  to  the  house  itself.  This  general 
notice  of  the  power  of  committees  in  respect  to  witnesses, 
will  suffice,  in  this  place ;  as  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
in  regard  to  the  summoning,  examination,  and  punishment 
of  witnesses,  will  appear  more  at  length  in  the  next  chapter.* 

>  00  Com.  J.  457.  604.  '  See  mfra,  p.  838. 
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the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 


When  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  are 
taking  the  examination  of  witnesses,  strangers  are  rarely 
allowed  to  be  present ;  but  in  the  commons  the  presence 
of  strangers  is  generally  permitted  :  their  exclusion,  how- 
ever, may  be  ordered  at  any  time,  and  continued  as  long  as 
the  committee  may  think  fit.  When  they  are  deliberating, 
it  is  the  invariable  practice  to  exclude  all  strangers,  in 
order  that  the  committee  may  be  exposed  to  no  interrup- 
tion or  restraint. 

All  the  lords  are  entitled  to  attend  the  select  committees 
of  that  house,  subject  to  the  following  regulations  :— 

"  Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  any  committee  of  our  own, 
any  member  of  our  house,  though  not  of  the  committee,  is  not 
excluded  from  coming  in  and  speaking,  but  he  must  not  vote :  as 
also  he  shall  give  place  to  all  that  are  of  the  committee,  though  of 
lower  degree,  and  shall  sit  behind  them,  and  observe  the  same 
order  for  sitting  at  a  conference  with  the  commons."  ^ 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  claimed  the 
right  of  being  present  as  well  during  the  deliberations  of 
a  committee  as  while  the  witnesses  are  examined;  and 
although  if  requested  to  retire,  they  would  rarely  make 
any  objection,  and  on  the  grounds  of  constant  practice  and 
courtesy  to  the  committee,  they  ought  immediately  to 
retire  when  the  committee  are  about  to  deliberate ;  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  committee,  in  case  of  their  refusal, 
would  have  any  power  to  order  them  to  withdraw. 

On  the  24th  April  1626,  Mr.  Olanvyle,  from  the  select  committee 
on  the  charges  against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  stated  that 
exceptions  were  taken  by  some  members  of  the  house  against  the 
examinations  being  kept  private,  without  admitting  some  other 
members  thereof,  and  desired  the  direction  of  the  house.  It  is 
evident  from  this  statement  that  the  committee  had  exercised 
a  power  of  excluding  members;  and  though  it  is  said  in  the 
Journal  that  much  dispute  arose  upon  the  general  question, 
"  whether  the  members  of  the  house,  not  of  a  select  committee, 
may  come  to  the  select  committee,"  no  general  rule  was  laid 
down ;  but  in  that  particular  case  the  house  ordered,  *'  That  no 
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member  of  the  house  shall  be  present  at  the  debate^  dispofiition,  or 
penning  of  the  business  by  the  select  committee ;  but  only  to  be 
present  at  the  examination,  and  that  without  interposition."  * 

An  opinion  somewhat  more  definite  may  be  collected  East  India  jadi- 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  India  Judicature  Committee^  ^*'"^' 
in  1782  : — 

In  that  case  the  committee  were  about  to  deliberate  upon  the  Mr.  Harwell, 
refusal  of  Mr.  Barwell  to  answer  certain  questions,  and  on  the 
room  being  cleared,  he  insisted  upon  his  privilege,  as  a  member  of 
the  house,  of  being  present  during  the  debate.  The  committee 
observed,  that  Mr.  Barwell  being  the  party  concerned  in  that 
debate,  they  thought  he  had  no  right  to  be  present.  Mr.  Barwell 
still  persisted  in  his  right,  and  two  members  attended  the  speaker, 
and  returned  with  his  opinion,  that  Mr.  Barwell  had  no  right  to 
insist  upon  being  present  during  the  debate;  upon  which  Mr. 
Barwell  withdrew.  Here  the  ground  taken  by  the  committee  for 
his  exclusion  was,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  debate,  and  not 
simply  that,  as  a  member,  he  had  no  right  to  be  present  at  their 
deliberations.  The  house  soon  afterwards  ordered,  <<  That  when 
any  matter  shall  arise  on  which  the  said  committee  wish  to 
debate,  it  shall  be  at  their  discretion  to  require  every  person,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  withdraw." 

The  inference  from  this  order  must  be,  that  the  commit- 
tee would  not  otherwise  have  been  authorized  to  exclude 
a  member  of  the  house.^ 

When  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  the  physicians  of  King's  physi- 
King  George  3,  in  1810  and  1811,  the  house  also  ordered,  <'  That  c,\tLDB. 
no  member  of  this  house,  l>ut  such  as  are  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  there  present."  • 

On  the  29th  June  1842  the  committee  on  election  proceedings  Election  pro- 
reported  that  they  had  unanimously  resolved,  that  it  was  desirable  ceedings  com- 
that  no  person  should  be  present  except  the  witness  under  ezamina-  °u^c* 
tion ;  ^*  but  that  the  committee  having  reason  to  believe  that  the 
right  of  members  to  be  present  at  their  proceedings  will  be  insisted 
on,  had  directed  the  chairman  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  subject."    The  exclusion  proposed  in  this  case  extended  not 
only  to  the  deliberations  of  the  committee,  but  also  to  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  and  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  house.* 

Until  some  more  positive  rule  shall  be  laid  down  upon  General  results, 
this  matter,  the  result  of  all  these  precedents  appears  to 

>  1  Com.  J.  849.  >  88  lb.  870. 

*  66  lb.  6.    67  lb.  17.  '  97  lb.  438. 
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be,  that  members  cannot  be  excluded  from  a  committee 
room  by  the  authority  of  the  committee ;  and  that  if  there 
should  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  that 
members  should  not  be  present  at  theii*  deliberations,  and 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  opposition,  they  should  apply 
to  the  house  for  orders  similar  to  those  already  noticed. 

Secret  commit-       But  secret  committees  are  sometimes  appointed,^  whose 

inquiries  are  conducted  throughout  with  closed  doors;  and 
it  is  the  invariable  practice  for  all  members,  not  on  the 
committee,  to  be  excluded  from  the  room. 

When  members  attend  the  sittings  of  a  committee,  they 
assume  a  privilege  similar  to  that  exercised  in  the  house, 
and  sit  or  stand  with  their  hats  on. 

Divisions.  Every  question  is  determined  in  a  select  committee,  in 

the  same  manner  as  in  the  house  to  which  it  belongs. 
In  the  lords'  committees,  the  chairman  votes  like  any 
other  peer;  and  if  the  numbers  on  a  division  be  equal, 
the  question  is  negatived,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
rule  of  the  House  of  Lords,  **  semper  prtssumitur  pro 
neganteJ^  In  the  commons,  the  practice  is  similar  to  that 
observed  in  divisions  of  the  house  itself. 

On  the  25th  March  1836  the  house  were  informed  that  the 
chairman  of  a  select  committee  had  first  claimed  the  privilege  to 
vote  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
voices  were  equal,  of  giving  a  casting  vote  as  chairman ;  and  that 
such  practice  had,  of  late  years,  prevailed  in  some  select  com- 
mittees :  upon  which  the  house  declared,  '^  That  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  Parliament,  the  chairman  of  a  select  committee 
can  only  vote  when  there  is  an  equality  of  voices."  * 

Adjonrnmentof      A  select  committee  may  adjourn  its  sittings  from  time 
com    ttees.       ^^  time,  and  occasionally  a  power  is  also  given  by  the 

house  to  adjourn  from  place  to  place.*     But  without  special 

*  63  Lords'  J.  115.    92  Com.  J.  26,  &c. 

'  91  Com.  J.  214.  This  misconception  of  the  usage  of  Parliament  may 
have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  practice  of  election  committees,  as  recpnlated  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  and  perhaps,  also,  from  the  custom  observed  in  lords' 
committees. 

^  60  Com.  J.  419,  &c. 
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leave  no  committee  of  the  commons  may  sit  during  the 

sitting  of  the  house,  nor  after  any  adjournment   for  a 

longer  period  than  till  the  next  day.     By  a  sessional  order 

of  the  commons,  it  is  ordered, 

''  That  the  serjeant-at-arms  attending  this  house  do,  from  time   Prayers, 
to  time,  when  the  house  is  going  to  prayers,  give  notice  thereof 
to  all  committees ;  and  that  all  proceedings  of  committees  in  a 
morning,  after  such  notice,  be  declared  to  be  null  and  void." 

In  order  to  avoid  any  interruption  to  urgent  business 
before  committees,  leave  is  frequently  obtained,  on  the 
meeting  of  the  house,  for  a  committee  to  sit  till  five 
o'clock ;  and  on  Friday  night  leave  is  given,  when  neces- 
sary, to  a  committee  to  sit  on  Saturday,  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  house. 

The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  a  select  Printed  mi- 
committee  is  taken  down  in  short-hand,  and,  in  the  com-  S^^.'"*'''- 
mons,  printed  daily  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  A  copy  of  his  own  examination  is  also  sent 
to  each  witness  for  his  revision^  with  an  instruction  that  he 
can  only  make  verbal  corrections ;  as  corrections  in  sub- 
stance must  be  effected  by  re-examination.  The  corrected 
copy  should  be  returned  without  delay  to  the  committee 
clerk.  Neither  the  members  nor  the  witnesses  to  whom 
these  copies  are  entrusted,  are  at  liberty  to  publish  any 
portion  of  them,  until  they  have  been  reported  to  the  house. 
On  the  21st  April  1837,  it  was  resolved  by  the  commons, 

*'  That  according  to  the  undoubted  privileges  of  this  house^  and 
for  the  due  protection  of  the  public  interest,  the  evidence  talcen 
by  any  select  committee  of  this  house,  and  documents  presented  to 
such  committee,  and  which  have  not  been  reported  to  the  house, 
ought  not  to  be  published  by  any  member  of  such  committee,  nor 
by  any  other  person."  * 

Any  publication  of  the  report  of  a  committee  before  it 
has  been  presented  to  the  house,  is  treated  as  a  breach  of 
privilege. 

On  the  81st  May  1882  complaint  was  made  of  the  publication 


>  OS  Com.  J.  282. 
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of  a  draft  report  of  a  committee  in  a  Dublin  newspaper  :  the  pro- 
prietor admitted  that  he  had  sent  the  copy,  and  stated  that  he  was 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  upon  himself;  but  must  decline  to 
give  information  which  might  implicate  any  other  person.  He 
was  accordingly  declared  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  com* 
mitted  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant.^ 

To  report  from        It  is  the  general  custom  to*  withhold  the  evidence  until 

the  inquiry  has  been  completed,  and  the  report  is  ready  to 

be  presented ;  but,  whenever  an  intermediate  publication 

V  of  the  evidence,  or  more  than  one  report,  are  thought 

necessary,  the  house  will  grant  leave,  on  the  application 
of  the  chairman,  for  the  committee  to  "  report  from  time 
to  time,"  or  to  "report  minutes  of  evidence"  only,  from 
time  to  time,* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

witnesses:  modes  of  summons  and  examination: 
administration  of  oaths  :  expenses. 

How  sum-  All  witnesses  who  are  summoned  to  give  evidence  be- 

loniH.  fore  the  House  of  Lords,  or  any  of  the  lords'  committees, 

are  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  on  a  certain  day  to  be 
sworn,  and  they  are  served  with  the  order  of  the  house, 
signed  by  the  assistant  clerk  of  the  Parliaments.  And  if 
a  witness  be  in  the  custody  of  a  keeper  of  a  prison,  the 
keeper  is  ordered  to  bring  him  up  in  custody,  in  the  same 
maimer.  If  the  house  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  wit- 
ness is  purposely  keeping  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  being 
served  with  the  order,  it  has  been  usual  to  direct  that  the 
service  of  the  order  at  his  house  shall  be  deemed  good 
service.*  If,  after  such  service  of  the  order,  the  vntness 
should  not  attend,  he  is  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody  ;* 

»  87  Com.  J.  300.  »  74  Lords*  J.  80,  &c.    92  Com.  J.  18.  107,  &c. 

*  00  Lords*  J.  295.  358.  *  00  Lord's  J.  400. 
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but  the  execution  of  this  order  is  sometimes  stayed  for  a 
certain  time,*  If  the  officers  of  the  house  do  not  succeed 
in  taking  the  witness  into  custody,  by  virtue  of  this  order, 
the  last  step  taken  is  to  address  the  Crown  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation, with  a  reward  for  his  apprehension.^ 

When  the  evidence  of  peers,  peeresses,  or  lords  of  Par-  Peers,  &c.  how 
liament  is  required,  the  lord  chancellor  is  ordered  to  write 
letters  to  them,  desiring  their  attendance  to  be  examined  as 
witnesses.^  ^ 

When  the  attendance  of  a  witness  is  desired,  to  be  Witnesses  sum- 
examined  at  the  bar  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or  a  com-  TOmmonJ. 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  he  is  simply  ordered  to  attend 
at  a  stated  time;^  and  the  order,  signed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  house,  is  served  upon  him  personally,  if  in  or  near 
London,  and  if  at  a  distance,  it  is  forwarded  to  him  by  the 
serjeant-at-arms  by  post,  or,  in  special  cases,  by  a  mes- 
senger. If  he  should  be  in  the  custody  of  the  keeper  of 
any  prison,  the  speaker  is  ordered  to  issue  his  warrant, 
which  is  personally  served  upon  the  keeper  by  a  mes- 
senger of  the  house,  and  by  which  he  is  directed  to  bring 
the  witness  in  his  custody  to  be  e^i^amined*'^  If  the  order 
for  the  attendance  of  a  vntness  be  disobeyed,  or  if  parties 
abscond,  in  order  to  avoid  being  served  with  a  speaker's 
warrant,  they  are  ordered  to  be  taken  into  the  custody 
of  the  serjeant-at-arms.*  Any  person,  also,  who  aids 
or  abets  a  witness  in  keeping  out  of  the  way,  is  liable 
to  a  similar  punishment/  When  the  serjeant  has  suc- 
ceeded in  apprehending  such  persons,  they  are  generally 
sent  to  Newgate  for  their  offence.® 

AH  witnesses  intended  to  be  examined  before  an  election  By  election 
committee,  are  summoned,  before  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,   by   a   speaker's  warrant,  on  the  application 
of  the  parties,  without  any  special  order  of  the  house  in 

'  75  Lords'  J.  358.  '  lb.  441,  442.  ^  lb.  144. 

^  78  Com.  J.  240.    01  lb.  338.  «  82  Com.  J.  464.    86  lb.  706. 

^  «  90  lb.  330.  7  90  lb.  330.  >  90  lb.  343, 844. 
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each  case^  but  under  a  general  order,  given  when  the 
petition  is  presented,  **  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his 
warrant  for  such  persons,  papers,  and  records  as  shall  be 
thought  necessary  by  the  several  parties,  on  the  hearing 
of  the  matter  of  the  said  petition."  Disobedience  to  a 
speaker's  waiTant,  issued  by  virtue  of  this  general  order, 
has  always  been  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  dis- 
obedience to  a  special  order  of  the  house.^  After  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  election  committee,  the  witnesses  are 
summoned  by  orders  signed  by  the  chairman.* 

The  attendance  of  a  witness  to  be  examined  before  a 
select  committee  is  ordinarily  secured  by  an  order  signed 
by  the  chairman,  by  direction  of  the  committee ;  but  if  a 
party  should  neglect  to  appear  when  summoned  in  this 
manner,  his  conduct  is  reported  to  the  house,  and  an  order 
is  immediately  made  for  his  attendance.  If,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  should  appear  before  the  committee,  it  is  usual  to 
discharge  the  order  for  his  attendance;"*  but  if  he  still 
neglect  to  appear,  he  is  dealt  with  as  in  the  other  cases 
already  described.  The  attendance  of  a  witness  before  a 
committee  on  a  private  bill  can  only  be  enforced  by  an 
order  of  the  house.* 

When  witnesses  have  absconded,  and  cannot  be  taken 
into  custody  by  the  serjeant-at-arms,  addresses  have  been 
presented  to  the  Crown  for  the  issue  of  proclamations, 
with  rewards  for  their  apprehension.* 

If  the  evidence  of  a  member  be  desired  by  the  house,  or 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  he  is  ordered  to  attend 
in  his  place  on  a  certain  day.®  But  when  the  attendance 
of  a  member  is  required  before  a  select  committee,  it  is  the 
custom  to  request  him  to  come,  and  not  to  address  a  sum- 
mons to  him  in  the  ordinary  form.  The  proper  course  to 
be  adopted  by  committees,  in  reference  to  members,  has 


SS  Com.  J.  351.  *  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  58,  s.  74.  *  91  Com.  J.  852. 

*  08  lb.  152, 153, 174,  270,  288.  *  75  lb.  419.    82  lb.  345. 

•  61  lb.  380.    64  lb.  17.    65  lb.  21.  30,  &c. 
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been  thus  laid  down  by  two  resolutions  of  the  commons^ 

of  the  16th  March  1688 : 

"  That  if  any  member  of  the  house  refuse,  upon  being  sent  to, 
to  come  to  give  evidence  or  information  as  a  witness  to  a  com- 
mittee, the  committee  ought  to  acquaint  the  house  therewith,  and 
not  summon  such  member  to  attend  the  committee." 

''  That  if  any  information  come  before  any  committee  that 
chargeth  any  member  of  the  house,  the  committee  ought  only  to 
direct  that  the  house  be  acquainted  with  the  matter  of  such 
information,  without  proceeding  further  thereupon." ' 

There  has  been  no  instance  of  a  member  persisting  in  a 
reiusal  to  give  evidence  before  a  committee,  but  members 
have  been  ordered  by  the  house  to  attend  select  com- 
mittees* 

In  1781,  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  a  member,  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  *'  in  order  to  his  forthcoming  to 
abide  the  orders  of  the  house,"  and  was  afterwards  ordered  to  be 
brought  before  a  committee,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant. 

On  the  28th  June  1842  a  committee  reported  that  a  member 
had  declined  complying  with  their  request  for  his  attendance.^ 
A  motion  was  made  for  ordering  him  to  attend  the  committee, 
and  give  evidence  j  but  the  member  having  at  last  expressed  bis 
willingness  to  attend,  the  motion  was  withdrawn.* 

If  the  attendance  of  a  peer  should  be  desired,  to  give  Attendance  of 

,  _  members  of  tlio 

evidence  before  the  house,  or  any  committee  of  the  House  other  hoaie. 
of  Commons,  a  message  is  sent  ''  to  the  lords  to  request 
that  their  lordships  will  give  leave  to  the  peer  in  question 
to  attend,  in  order  to  his  being  examined,"  If  the  peer 
should  be  in  his  place  when  this  message  is  received,  and 
he  consents,  leave  is  immediately  given  for  him  to  be 
examined,  if  he  think  fit.  If  not  present,  a  message  is 
returned  on  a  future  day,  when  the  peer  has,  in  his  place, 
consented  to  go.®    Exactly  the  same  form  is  observed  by 

>  10  Com.  J.  61.       »  19  lb.  403.       »  21  lb.  861,  862.       *  97  lb.  438. 

*  97  n>.  438.  463.  468.    See  also  Report  of  Precedents,  lb.  449. 

*  The  jealousy  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  attendance  of  its  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  shown  by  the  following  standing  orders;  which, 
though  not  immediately  applicable  to  them  as  witnesses,  may  be  noticed  in 
passing. 

26th  November  1696.    ^  That  no  lord  of  this  house  shall  go  into  the  House 
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the  lords  when  they  desire  the  attendance  of  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Whenever  the  attendance  of  a 
member  of  the  other  house  is  desired  by  a  committee,  it  is 
advisable  to  give  him  private  intimation,  and  to  learn  that 
he  is  willing  to  attend,  before  a  formal  message  is  sent  to 
request  his  attendance.  But  these  formalities  are  not 
usual  in  the  case  of  private  bills.* 

Officers  of  The  same  ceremony  is   maintained  between  the   two 

houses  in  requesting  the  attendance  of  officers  connected 
with  their  respective  establishments ;  but  when  leave  is 
given  t^iem  to  attend,  the  words  "  if  they  think  fit,"  which 
are  used  in  the  case  of  members,  are  omitted  in  the 
answer,* 

PeerB,not  being      Whether  a  peer  who  is  not  a  lord  of  Parliament  may  be 

lords  of  parlia-        .        ,  i  •        i  c 

ment.  ordered  to  attend  m  the  same  lorm  as  a  commoner,  is  a 

matter  upon  which  the  two  houses  are  at  issue. 

On  the  3d  May  1779,  the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  of  the  peerage  of 
Scotland,  was  ordered  to  attend  the  house.'  On  the  5th  June  1806, 
the  House  of  Commons  ordered  the  attendance  of  Lord  Teign- 
mouth/  of  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and  he  attended  accordingly ; 
but  the  House  of  Lords,  at  a  conference,  took  exception  to  the 
mode  of  summons,  and  stated,  ''  That  it  doth  not  appear  that  there 
is  any  other  precedent  but  that  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarras  in  1779, 
in  which  either  house  of  Parliament,  desiring  information  of 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  has  required  his  attendance  for  that  purpose, 
by  an  order  of  such  house.''  To  this,  however,  the  commons 
replied,  that  Lord  Teignmouth  "  is  not  a  lord  of  Parliament,  nor 
hath  the  right  and  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  nor 

of  CommoDs  whilst  the  house,  or  aoy  committee  of  the  whole  house,  is  sitting 
tliere,  without  the  leave  of  this  house  fir^t  had." — Lords'  S.  O.  No.  51. 

20th  January  1G73.  ''  The  lords  conceive  that  it  may  deeply  intrench  into 
the  privileges  of  ttiis  house,  for  any  lord  of  this  house  to  answer  an  accusation 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  either  in  person  or  by  sending  his  answer  in  writing, 
or  by  his  councel  there.  Upon  serious  consideration  had  whereof,  and  perusal 
of  the  said  precedents  in  this  house,  it  is  ordered,  that  for  the  future  no  lord 
shall  either  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  send  his  answer  in  writing, 
or  appear  by  councel  to  answer  any  accusation  there,  upon  penaltie  of  being 
committed  to  the  black  rod,  or  to  the  Tower,  during  the  pleasure  of  this 
house."— Lords'  S.  O.  No.  50. 

»  3  Hats.  21.  >  83  Com.  J.  278.    91  lb.  75. 

3  37  Com.  J.  3(50.  *  61  lb.  374. 
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is  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  thereupon  depending.''  The 
House  of  Lords  continued  to  maintain  the  privilege  of  peerage  as 
apart  from  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  and  resolved,  '^  That  it  is 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  all  the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  except  such  as  may  have  waived  their 
privilege  of  peerage  by  becoming  members  of  the  commons'  house 
of  Parliament,  to  decline,  if  they  so  think  fit,  to  attend  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  upon  inquiries 
instituted  by  the  said  house,  and  that  the  said  house  has  no  right 
to  enforce  such  attendance ;  and  that  it  is  the  incumbent  duty  of 
this  house  to  maintain  and  uphold  such  the  privilege  of  all  the 
peers  aforesaid,  and  to  protect  them  against  any  attempt  to  en- 
force their  attendance  on  the  House  of  Commons,  contrary  to  such 
privilege."^  But  this  resolution  was  not  communicated  to  the 
Commons.' 

These  being  the  various  modes  of  securing  the  attendance  Mode  of  ezar 
of  .witnesses  to  give  evidence  before  either  house  of  Par- 
liament, the  mode  of  examination  is  next  to  be  considered. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  every  witness  is  sworn  at  the  bar,  Lords, 
whether  he  is  about  to  be  examined  by  the  house,  by  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  or  by  a  select  committee. 
When  examined  at  the  bar,  if  counsel  be  engaged  in  an 
inquiry,  the  witnesses  are  examined  by  them,  and  by  any 
lord  who  may  desire  to  put  questions.  When  counsel  are 
not  engaged,  the  witnesses  are  examined  by  the  lords 
generally.  A  lord  of  Parliament  is  examined  in  his  place, 
and  peers  not  being  lords  of  Parliament,  and  peeresses, 
have  chairs  placed  for  them  at  the  table.' 

In  select  committees,  witnesses  are  placed  in  a  witness-  Committees, 
box  to  be  examined ;  but  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  allowed  a  seat  near  the  table,  where  they  sit  un- 
covered. 

False  evidence  before  the  lords,  being  upon  oath,  renders  Oaths, 
a  witness  liable  to  the  penalties  of  wilful  and  corrupt  per- 
jury ;  but  prevarication,  or  other  misconduct  of  a  witness^ 
is  punished  as  a  contempt. 

1  45  Lords'  J.  812.  >  See  2  Hats.  App.  9. 

'  25  Lords'  J.  303.    See  aUo  ib.  100,  where  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  in  Scotland  had  chairs  set  for  them  at  the  bar,  to  be  examined. 

R  2 
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By  the  laws  of  England,  tl^  power  (rf'admniisteriiig  oaths 
has  been  considered  essential  to  the  discoTeiy  of  tnith ;  it 
has  been  entrusted  to  small  debt  coorts,  and  to  eveiy  justice 
of  the  peace ;  but  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  House  of  ConmK»s, 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation.     From  what  anomalous 
cause,  and  at  what  period  this  power,  which  must  have 
been  originally  inherent  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
was  retained  bv  one  branch  of  it  and  severed  from  the 
other,  cannot  be  satisfiurtorily  established ;  but,  even  while 
the  commons  were  contending  most  strenuously  for  their 
claim  to  be  a  court  of  record,  they  did  not  advance  any 
pretension  to  the  right  of  administering  oaths.    The  two 
houses,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  have  appropriated  to 
themselves  different  kinds  of  judicature,  'but  the  one  has 
exercised  the  right  of  administering  oaths  without  ques- 
tion, while  the  other,  except  during  the  Commonwealth,' 
has  never  yet  asserted  it. 
^pedicntsof         During  the  17  th  century  the  commons  were  evidently 

alive  to  the  importance  of  this  right,  and  anxious  to  exer- 
cise it ;  but,  for  reasons  not  explained,  they  admitted,  by 
various  acts,  that  the  right  was  not  inherent  in  them;  and 
resorted  to  various  expedients  in  order  to  supply  the  defect 
in  their  own  authority. 

1.  They  selected  some  of  thdr  own  members,  who  were 
justices  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex,  to  administer  oaths  in 
their  magisterial  capacity,  a  practice  manifestly  irregular, 
if  not  illegal,  since  justices  may  only  administer  oaths  in 
investigating  matters  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  as 
limited  by  law. 

2.  They  called  to  their  assistance  one  of  the  judges. 

3.  They  sought  to  aid  their  own  inquiries  by  exami- 
nations on  oath  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
before  joint  committees  of  both  houses;  in  neither  of  which 
expedients  were  they  supported  by  the  lords. 

All  these  methods  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  an  oath 

'  See  6  Com.  J.  214.    7  lb.  S87. 
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to  evidence  taken  at  their  instance,  were  so  many  distinct  To  examine  in 

...  '  "^  the  most  Bolemn 

admissions  of  their  own  want  of  authority ;  but  in  the  18th  manner, 
century  a  practice  of  a  different  character  arose,  which 
appeared  to  assume  a  right  of  delegating  to  others,  a  power 
which  they  had  not  claimed  to  exercise  themselves.  On 
the  27th  January  1715,  they  empowered  justices  of  the 
peace  for  Middlesex  to  examine  witnesses  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  before  a  committee  of  secrecy ;  ^  and  the 
same  practice  was  resorted  to  in  other  cases.* 

On  the  12th  January  1720  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and 
the  witnesses  were  ordered  to  be  examined  before  them 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  without  any  mention  of  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  to  be  sworn,*  Between  this 
time  and  1757,  several  similar  instances  occurred;^  but 
from  that  yea^  the  most  important  inquiries  have  been 
conducted,  without  any  attempt  to  revive  so  anomalous 
and  questionable  a  practice. 

As  the  penalties  of  perjury  do  not  attach  to  false  testi-  False  e^idenee 
mony  before  the  House  of  Commons,  the  only  mode  by  yi^^*^*^  ^^ 
which  it  can  be  discouraged,  is  by  treating  it  as  a  breach 
of  privilege.    To  give  notice  of  this  fact,  and  to  secure 
respect  to  the  authority  of  the  house  in  its  inquiries,  two 
resolutions  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  session : 

1.  '<  That  if  it  shall  appear  that  any  pereon  hath  been  tampering 
with  any  witness,  in  respect  of  his  evidence*  to  be  given  to  this 
house,  or  any  committee  thereof,  or  directly  or  indirectly  hath 
endeavoured  to  deter  or  hinder  any  person  from  appearing  or 
giving  evidence,  the  same  is  declared  to  be  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor ;  and  this  house  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity 
ag^nst  such  offender.'' 

2.  ''  That  if  it  shall  appear  that  any  person  hath  given  false 
evidence  in  any  case  before  this  house,  or  any  committee  thereof, 
this  house  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity  against  such 
offender." 

The  house  have  rarely  failed  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of 

>  18  Com.  353.  '  18  lb.  506.    10  lb.  301.  '  10  lb.  403. 

«  21  lb.  851,  852.    2  Hats.  151-157. 
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Examined  at 
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these  resolutions  in  strictness  and  severity,  and  the  Jour- 
nals are  full  of  cases  in  which  witnesses  have  been  punished 
by  commitment  to  the  serjean1>at-arms,  and  to  Newgate, 
for  prevaricating,  or  giving  false  testimony,  or  suppressing 
the  truth ;  for  refusing  to  answer  questions,  or  to  produce 
documents  in  their  possession.^ 

Evidence  is  taken  before  election  committees  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  false 
evidence  is  not  only  liable  to  punishment  as  a  breach 
privilege,*  but  also  to  the  penalties  of  perjury. 

But,  while  the  house  punishes  misconduct  with  severity, 
it  is  careful  to  protect  witnesses  from  the  effects  of  their 
evidence  given  by  order  of  the  house. 

On  the  2eth  May  1818,  the  speaker  called  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  case  of  the  King  i).  Merceron,  in 
which  the  short-hand  writer  of  the  house  was  examined 
without  previous  leave,  and  it  was  resolved,  »«m.  c(m,y 

"  That  all  witnesses  examined  before  this  house,  or  any  com- 
{nittee  thereof,  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  this  house,  in 
respect  of  anything  that  may  be  said  by  them  in  their  evidence ; '' 
and,  "  That  no  clerk  or  officer  of  this  house,  or  short-hand  writer 
employed  to  take  minutes  of  evidence  before  this  house,  or  any 
committee  thereof,  do  give  evidence  elsewhere,  in  respect  of  any 
proceedings  or  examination  had  at  the  bar,  or  before  any  com- 
mittee of  this  house,  without  the  special  leave  of  the  house.'" 

These  resolutions  state  distinctly  that  no  officer  of  the 
house,  or  short-hand  writer,  shall  attend  without  the  special 
leave  of  the  house ;  but  during  the  recess  it  has  been  the 
constant  practice  for  the  speaker  to  grant  such  leave,  on 
the  application  of  the  parties  to  a  suit. 

When  a  witness  is  examined  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  he  attends 
at  the  bar,  which  is  then  kept  down.  If  the  witness  be 
not  in  custody,  the  mace  remains  upon  the  table ;  when 


*  See  the  headings,  **  Complaints,"  "  House,"  "  Elections,"  and  «  Wit- 
nesses," in  the  three  last  General  Journal  Indexes. 
'  See  Chapter  XXII.  on  Elections.  ^  73  Com*  J.  389. 
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according  to  the  strict  rule  of  the  house,  the  speaker 
should  put  all  the  questions  to  the  witness,  ^pd  members 
should  only  suggest  to  him  the  questions  which  they 
desire  to  be  put ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  repeti- 
tion of  each  question,  members  are  usually  permitted  to 
address  their  questions  directly  to  the  witness.  When  a 
witness  is  in  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  or  is 
brought  from  any  prison  in  custody,  it  is  the  usual,  but 
not  the  constant  practice,  for  the  serjeant  to  stand  with 
the  mace  at  the  bar.  When  the  mace  is  on  the  Serjeant's 
shoulder,  the  speaker  has  the  sole  management ;  and  no 
member  may  speak,  or  even  suggest  questions  to  the 
chair.^  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  questions  to  be 
proposed  should  either  be  put  in  writing,  by  individual 
members,  or  settled  upon  motions  in  the  house,  and  given 
to  Mr.  Speaker  before  the  prisoner  is  brought  to  the  bar.* 
If  a  question  be  objected  to,  or  if  any  difference  should 
arise  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  a  witness,  he  is 
ordered  to  withdraw,  before  a  motion  is  made,  or  the 
matter  is  considered. 

Members  of  the  house  are  always  examined  in  their  Hemberg, 
places ;  and  peers,  lords  of  Parliament,  the  judges,  and  ment,  kc 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  have  chairs  placed  for  them 
within  the  bar,  and  are  introduced  by  the  serjeant-at-arms. 
Peers  sit  down  covered,  but  rise  and  answer  all  questions 
uncovered.  The  judges  and  the  lord  mayor  are  told  by 
the  speaker  that  there  are  chairs  to  repose  themselves 
upon ;  which  is  understood,  however,  to  signify  that  they 
may  only  rest  with  their  hands  upon  the  chaii*  backs.' 

When  a  peer  is  examined  before  a  select  committee,  it 
is  the  practice  to  offer  him  a  chair  at  the  table,  next  to  the 
chairman ;  where  he  may  sit  and  answer  his  questions 
covered. 

When  a  witness  is  summoned  at  the  instance  of  a  party,  Expenses  of 

witnesses. 
*  See  2  Hats.  140.  >  lb.  142  and  n. 

'  2  Hats.  140;  where  all  these  fonns  toe  minately  described. 
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his  expenses  are  defrayed  by  him ;  but  when  summoned  for 
any  public  iiiquiry,  to  be  examined  by  the  house  or  a  com- 
mittee>  his  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Treasury,  under  orders 
signed  by  the  assistant  clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  chairmen  of  committees  in 
either  house.  In  order  to  check  the  expenses  of  witnesses 
examined  before  committees,  the  House  of  Commons  have 
adopted  certain  regulations,  by  which  the  following  parti- 
culars are  annexed,  in  a  tabular  form,  to  the  printed  pro- 
ceedings of  every  committee :— 1.  The  name  of  the  witness; 
2.  His  profession  or  condition ;  3.  By  what  member  the 
motion  was  made  for  his  attendance ;  4.  The  date  of  his 
arrival ;  5.  The  date  of  his  discharge ;  6.  Total  number  of 
days  in  London;  7.  Number  of  days  under  examination, 
or  acting  specially  under  the  orders  of  the  committee; 
8.  Expenses  of  journey  to  London  and  back;  9.  Expenses 
in  London;  10.  Total  expenses  allowed  to  each  witness, 
and  to  all  collectively.  No  witness  residing  in  or  near 
London  is  allowed  any  expenses,  except  under  some 
special  circumstances  of  service  to  the  committee.*  Every 
witness  should  report  himself  to  the  committee  clerk  on 
his  arrival  in  London,  or  he  will  not  be  allowed  his 
expenses  for  residence,  prior  to  the  day  of  making  such 
report. 

The  lords  have  sometimes  appointed  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  expenses  that  should  be  allowed  to 
witnesses,  and  have  received  their  report  in  detail  before 
the  items  were  agreed  to.* 

*  See  Report,  1640,  No.  555.  *  62  Lords'  J.  910. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  LORDS  AND  COMMONS. 
MESSAGES  AND  CONFERENCES;  JOINT  COMMITTEES,  AND 
COMMITTERS  COMMUNICATING  WITH  EACH  OTHER. 

The  two  houses  of  Parliament  have  frequent  occasion  Different 
to  communicate  with  each  other,  not  only  in  regard  to  munication. 
bills  which  require  the  assent  of  both  houses,  but  with 
reference  to  other  mattera  connected  with  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament.  There  are  four  modes  of  communication ; 
viz.  1.  By  message;  2.  By  conference;  8.  By  joint  com- 
mittees of  lords  and  commons;  and,  4.  By  select  com* 
mittiees  of  both  houses  communicating  with  each  other. 
These  will  each  be  considered  in  their  order. 

1.  A  message  is  the  most  simple  and  frequent  mode  of  Messages, 
communication;  it  is  daily  resoi-ted  to  for  sending  bills 
from  one  house  to  another,  for  communicating  various  mat- 
ters of  an  ordinary  description ;  and  it  is  always  the  com- 
mencement of  the  more  important  modes  of  intercourse, 
by  means  of  conference  and  joint  committees.  The  main  From  tbe  lords 
difference  between  the  modes  of  sending  messages  by  either 
house  is,  that  the  lords  ordinarily  send  messages  by  the 
masters  in  chancery,  their  attendants ;  and  on  special  occa- 
sions by  their  assistants,  the  judges :  while  the  commons 
always  send  a  deputation  of  their  own  members.  The 
practice  is  thus  defined  by  a  standing  order  of  the  House 
of  Lords : — 

"  Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  we  never  send  to  the  lower  house 
by  any  members  of  our  own,  but  either  by  some  of  the  learned 
councel,  masters  of  the  chancery,  or  such  like  which  attend  us, 
and  in  weighty  causes  some  of  the  judges ;  but  the  lower  house 
never  send  unto  us  any  but  of  their  own  body."  * 

«  Lords'  B.  O.  No.  36. 
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By  the  judges.        The  weighty  matters  here  spoken  of  are  generally  bills 

relating  to  the  Crown  or  royal  family,  which  are  sent  to 
the  commons  by  two  judges ;  *  but  when  the  judges  are 
on  circuit,  or  for  other  causes  are  not  in  attendance,  such 
bills  have  been  sent  by  one  judge  and  one  master  in 
chancery.* 

By  masters  m        j^  y^^^  often  happened,  that  two  masters  in  chancery 

chancery  and  .  . 

others.  huve  not  been  in  attendance  when  the  lords  have  desired 

to  send  a  message;  in  which  case,  they  have  sent  one 
master  in  chancery  and  the  clerk  assistant  of  the  Parlia- 
ments. But  whenever  this  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
practice  occurs,  the  lords  acquaint  the  commons  that,  from 
the  absence  of  one  of  their  usual  messengers,  and  from 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  or  in  consideration  of  the  late 
period  of  the  session,  they  had  been  induced  to  send  the 
message  by  the  clerk  assistant,  and  by  one  of  their  usual 
messengers.'  On  other  occasions  no  master  in  chancery 
has  been  in  attendance;  when  the  lords  have  sent  messages 
by  their  clerk  assistant,  and  additional  clerk  assistant  or 
reading-clerk,  with  similar  explanations  of  the  cause  of 
sending  the  messages  in  an  unusual  manner."^  But  when- 
ever the  commons  receive  a  message  brought  by  any 
officers  not  being  assistants  or  attendants  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  they  always  agree  to  a  resolution,  "  That  this 
house  doth  acquiesce  in  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  lords," 
&c.,  "  trusting  that  the  same  will  not  be  drawn  into  pre- 
cedent for  the  future." 
Messages  from  The  commons  send  messages  to  the  lords  by  one  of  their 
thelord™**"^*  ^  <^w^  members  (generally  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 

ways  and  means,  or  a  member  who  has  had  charge  of  a 
bill,)  who  is  accompanied  by  at  least  seven  others.  Eight 
was  formerly  the  common  number  which  formed  a  quorum 
of  a  select  committee,  and  was  probably,  for  this  reason, 

>  80  Com.  J.  673.    86  lb.  614.  805.  '^  86  lb.  713. 

»  88  lb.  727.    90  lb.  660.  "  72  lb.  6.    86  lb.  652. 
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adopted  as  the  number  for  carrying  a  message  to  the  House 
of  Lords.* 

The  form  of  receiving  the  messengers  from  the  commons,  Messengere 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  is  thus  laid  down  in  the  standing  moMj^how^^ 
orders  of  the  latter  house  : —  ceived. 

'^  For  our  meeting  with  any  of  the  lower  house,  it  is  either  upon 
occasion  of  messages,  which  they  send  up  to  us,  or  upon  conference 
when  they  come  up  unto  us ;  the  manner  is  thus :  After  we  have 
notice  given  us  by  our  usher  that  they  have  sent  unto  us,  they 
attend  till  we  have  put  that  business  to  some  end,  wherein  we  are, 
and  then  we  (sitting  all  covered)  send  for  them  in,  who  stand  aU 
at  the  lowest  end  of  the  room,  and  then  the  lord  chancellor  (with 
such  as  please)  riseth  and  goeth  down  to  the  middle  of  the  bar; 
then  the  chief  of  the  committee  in  the  midst,  and  the  rest  about 
him,  come  up  to  the  bar  with  three  courtesies,  and  deliver  the 
message  to  him,  who,  after  he  hath  received  it,  retires  to  his 
former  place,  and  the  house  being  cleared  and  settled,  he  reports 
it  to  the  lords,  who  do  help  his  memory  if  anything  be  mistaken ; 
and  after  the  lords  have  taken  resolution  (if  the  business  require 
any  answer),  they  are  either  called  for  in,  and  approaching  to  the 
bar,  with  three  courtesies  (as  before),  and  the  house  sitting  in 
order,  and  covered  (as  before),  the  lord  chancellor  sitting  upon  the 
woollsack  covered,  doth  give  them  their  answer  in  the  name  of 
the  house ;  or  else,  if  the  resolution  be  not  so  speedye,  we  send 
them  word  by  the  usher,  that  they  shall  not  need  stay  for  the 
answer,  but  we  will  send  it  by  some  express  messengers  of  our 
own."  ■ 

The  messen&:ers  from  the  lords  proceed  to  the  House  of  Messengers 

^  .,,  ,,  I'l.  "^™  *^®  lords, 

Commons,  and  if  that  house  be  then  engs^ed  m  business  how  leceived. 
which  will  not  admit  of  immediate  interruption,  the  mes- 
sengers take  a  seat  below  the  bar  until  they  can  be 
received.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  admit  them  when  the 
member  then  addressing  the  house  has  resumed  his  seat. 
For  this  purpose  the  seijeant-at-arms  goes  up  to  the  table, 
making  three  obeisances,  and  acquaints  the  speaker  that 
there  is  "  a  message  from  the  lords ; "  after  which  he 
retires  to  the  bar.  The  speaker  then  acquaints  the  house 
that  there  is  a  message  from  the  lords,  and  puts  a  ques- 
tion, that  the  messengers  be  now  called  in ;  which  being 
agreed  to,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  directs  the  serjeant 

>  See  also  Chapter  XVIII.  on  Bills,  p.  287.  «  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  36. 
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to  call  in  the  messengers.  The  Serjeant  again  advances 
to  the  table^  and  takes  the  mace,  with  which  he  introduces 
the  messengers,  and  walks  up  to  the  table  of  the  house 
on  their  right  hand.  They  all  make  three  obeisances  in 
coming  up  the  house,  and,  on  reaching  the  table,  one  of 
the  masters  reads  the  message ;  and,  when  there  are  bills, 
delivers  them  to  the  clerk  of  the  house.  The  serjeant 
retires  with  them  to  the  bar  (all  making  obeisances),  and 
then  returns  and  replaces  the  mace  upon  the  table. 
Answers  to  When  answers  are  required  to  be  made  to  messages, 

messages. 

they  are  returned  either  by  the  same  messengers,  who  are 
again  called  in  for  that  purpose;   or  the  messengers  are 
acquainted  that  the  house  will  send  an  answer  by  messen- 
gers of  their  own. 
Business  inter-      The  business  of  the  house  by  which  a  message  is  sent 

rupted.  .  .     ■'  ^ 

is  not  interrupted  while  their  messengers  are  proceeding 
to  the  other  house :  but  the  house  by  which  a  message 
is  received,  usually  take  an  early  opportunity  of  discon- 
tinuing the  business  under  discussion,  so  as  not  to  detain 
the  messengers. 
General  cha-  2.  A  conference  is  a  mode  of  communicating  important 

racter  of  a  con-  .  /»  i  t*  Tk     %•  11 

ference.  matters  Irom  one  house  of  rarliament  to  the  other,  more 

formal  and  ceremonious  than  a  message,  and  better  cal- 
culated to  explain  opinions  and  reconcile  differences.  By 
a  conference  both  houses  are  brought  into  direct  inter- 
course with  each  other,  by  deputations  of  their  own 
members)  and  so  entirely  are  they  supposed  to  be  engaged 
in  it,  that  while  the  'managers  are  at  the  conference,  the 
deliberations  of  both  houses  are  suspended. 

Subjects  for  a         Either  house  may  demand  a  conference  upon  matters 

which,  by  the  usage  of  Parliament,  are  allowed  to  be 
proper  occasions  for  such  a  proceeding :  as,  for  example, 
1.  To  communicate  resolutions  or  addresses  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  house  is  desired.^  2.  Concerning 
the  privileges  of  Parliament.*    3.  In  relation  to  the  course 

>  88  Com.  J.  488.  '  9  lb.  344. 
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of  proceeding  in  Parliament.^  4.  To  require  statements  of 
facts  on  which  bills  have  been  passed  by  the  other  house.* 
6.  Concerning  matters  affecting  the  public  peace  or  secu- 
rity.' 6.  To  offer  reasons  for  disagreeing  to  amendments 
made  by  one  house,  to  bills  passed  by  the  other. 

On  all  these  and  other  similar  matters  it  is  regular  to  when  to  bo  t1»- 
demand  a  conference ;  but  as  the  object  of  communica-  ™ 
tions  of  this  nature  is,  to  maintain  a  good  understanding 
and  co-operation  between  the  houses,  it  is  not  proper  to 
use  them  for  interfering  with  and  anticipating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  another,  before  the  fitting  time.  Thus, 
while  a  bill  is  pending  in  the  other  house,  it  is  irregular  to 
demand  a  conference  concerning  it;  and  although  this 
rule  was  not  formerly  observed  with  much  strictness,  it 
was  distinctly  declaimed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1575,  to  be  ''according  to  its  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges, that  conference  is  to  be  required  by  that  court 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  conference  demanded,  shall  be 
possessed  of  the  bill,  and  not  of  any  other  court."*  The 
convenience  and  propriety  of  this  rule  is  so  obvious  that 
it  has  now,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  been  invariably 
observed,  not  only  with  regard  to  bills,  but  to  resolutions 
that  have  been  communicated.  For  instance,  if  the  com- 
mons have  communicated  a  resolution  to  the  lords,  they 
must  wait  until  some  answer  has  been  returned,  and  not 
demand  another  conference  upon  the  same  subject.  When 
the  lords  are  prepared  with  their  answer,  it  is  their  turn 
to  demand  another  conference. 

In  demanding  a  conference,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  Purpose  to  be 
desired  should  be  explained,  lest  it  should  be  on  a  subject 
not  fitting  for  a  conference ;  as  concerning  a  bill  in  pos- 
session of  the  house  of  whom  the  conference  is  demanded, 
or  any  other  interference  with  the  independent  proceedings 
of  the  other  house;  in  which  case  a  conference  might  pro- 

1  8&  Com.  J.  220.    00  lb.  65&  '  19  lb.  630. 

»  S7Ib.421.  *  lib.  114. 
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perly  be  declined.  The  causes  of  demanding  a  conference 
need  not,  however,  be  stated  with  minute  distinctness.  It 
has  been  held  sufficient  to  specify  that  they  were  "  upon  a 
matter  of  high  importance  and  concern,  respecting  the  due 
administration  of  justice ; "  ^  "  upon  a  subject  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India;"*  "upon  a  matter  deeply  connected  with  the  inte- 
rests of  his  Majesty's  West  India  colonies;"*  and  "upon 
a  matter  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  empire,  and  to 
the  peace,  security,  and  happiness  of  all  classes  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects."*  None  of  these  expressions  pointed  out 
the  precise  pui-pose  of  the  conference,  but  they  described 
its  general  object,  in  each  case,  so  far  as  to  show  that  it 
was  a  proper  ground  for  holding  a  conference. 
ReaBons  The  occasions  upon  which  conferences  are  most   fie- 

offercd.  * 

quently  demanded  are  to  offer  reasons  for  disagreeing  to 
amendments  to  bills ;  when  the  course  of  proceeding  is  as 
follows.  When  any  amendment  made  by  the  other  house  is 
disagreed  to,  a  committee  is  appointed  to  draw  up  reasons 
for  such  disagreement,  to  be  offered  at  the  conference ;  and 
when  the  reasons  prepared  by  the  committee  are  reported 
to  the  house  and  agreed  to,  a  message  is  sent  to  desire 

Time  and  place  the  conference.     It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  lords  to 

name  both  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  whether  the  con- 
ference be  desired  by  themselves  or  by  the  commons ;  and 
when  they  agree  to  a  conference,  they  at  the  same  time 
appoint  when  and  where  it  shall  be  held.  Both  houses 
communicate  to  each  other  their  agreement  to  a  conference 
by  messages  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Managers  ap-         Each  house  appoints  managers  to  represent  it  at  the 

conference,  and  it  is  an  underetood  rule  that  the  number 
on  the  part  of  the  commons  shall  be  double  that  on  the 
part  of  the  lords ;  although  it  is  not  the  modern  practice 

>  85  Com.  J.  473.     (Sir  J.  Barrington). 

»  88  lb.  488.    (E.  I.  C.  Charter).  »  81  lb.  116.    (Slaves). 

*  89  lb.  232.     (Union  with  Ireland). 
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to  make  any  mention  of  this  circumstance  when  confer- 
ences are  agreed  to.  The  managers  for  the  house  which 
desires  the  conference  are  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  drew  up  the  reasons,  to  whom  others  are  generally 
added;  and  on  the  part  of  the  other  house  they  are  usually 
selected  from  those  members  who  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  discussions  on  the  bill,  if  present ;  or  otherwise 
any  members  are  named  who  happen  to  be  in  their  places. 

The  duty  of  the  managers  is  confined  to  the  delivery  and  Duty  of  mana- 
receipt  of  the  resolutions  to  be  communicated,  or  the  bills  ^^"' 
to  be  returned,  with  reasons  for  disagreeing  to  amendments. 
They  are  not  at  liberty  to  speak,  either  to  enforce  the  reso- 
lutions or  reasons  communicated,  or  to  offer  objections  to 
them.  One  of  their  number  reads  the  resolutions  or 
reasons,  and  afterwards  delivers  a  paper  on  which  they  are 
written,  which  is  received  by  one  of  the  managers  for  the 
other  house.  When  the  conference  is  over,  the  managers 
return  to  their  respective  houses  and  report  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  order  to  make  the  subsequent  proceedings  upon  a  Conferences  in 
bilP  perfectly  intelligible,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  bill  '^gard  to  bills, 
sent  up  from  the  commons  has  been  amended  by  the  lords 
and  returned ;  that  the  commons  disagree  to  their  amend- 
ments, draw  up  reasons,  and  desire  a  conference ;  that  the 
conference  is  held,  and  the  bill  and  reasons  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  House  of  Lords.  If  the  lords  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  reasons  offered,  they  do  not  desire 
another  conference,  but  send  a  message  to  acquaint  the 
commons  that  they  do  not  insist  upon  their  amendments. 
But  if  they  insist  upon  the  whole  or  part  of  their  amend- 
ments, they  desire  another  conference,  and  communicate 
the  reasons  of  their  perseverance.  If  the  commons  be  stiL 
dissatisfied  with  these  reasons,  and  persist  in  their  disagree- 
ment to  the  lords'  amendments,  they  are  precluded,  by 
the  usage  of  Parliament,  from  desiring  a  third  conference ; 

»  See  also  Chapter  XVIII. 
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and  unless  they  let  the  bill  drop,  lay  it  aside,  or  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  reasons  and  amendments,  they  must 
desire  a  free  conference. 

Free  confer-  A  free  conference  differs  materially  from  the  ordinary 

conference  ;  for,  instead  of  the  duties  of  the  managers 
being  confined  to  the  formal  communication  of  reasons; 
they  are  at  liberty  to  urge  their  own  arguments,  offer  and 
combat  objections,  and,  in  short,  to  attempt,  by  personal 
persuasion,  to  effect  an  agreement  between  the  houses, 
which  the  written  reasons  had  failed  in  producing.  If  a 
free  conference  should  prove  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former, 
the  disagreement  is  almost  hopeless;^  but  if  the  house 
in  possession  of  the  bill  should  at  length  be  prepared  to 
make  concessions,  in  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  agreement, 
it  is  competent  to  desire  another  free  conference. 

Formi  of  hold-  It  only  remains  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  confer- 
ences are  held.  When  the  time  appointed  has  arrived, 
business  is  suspended  in  both  houses,  the  managers  leave 
their  places,  and  repair  to  the  chamber  in  which  they  are 
to  meet.  The  lords  have  their  hats  on  till  they  come 
just  within  the  bar  of  the  place  of  conference,  when  they 
take  them  off,  and  walk  uncovered  to  their  seats ;  they 
then  seat  themselves,  and  remain  sitting  and  covered 
during  the  conference.  The  commons  enter  the  room 
uncovered,  and  remain  standing  the  whole  time.  The 
lord  who  receives  or  delivers  the  paper  on  which  the  reso- 
lutions or  reasons  are  written,  stands  up  uncovered  while 
the  paper  is  being  transferred  from  one  manager  to  the 
other;  but  while  reading  it,  he  sits  covered.  When  the 
conference  is  over,  the  lords  rise  from  their  seats,  take  off 
their  hats,  and  walk  uncovered  from  the  place  of  confer- 
ence. The  lords  who  speak  at  a  free  conference,  do  so 
standing  and  uncovered.' 


log 


*  See  the  proceedings  between  the  two  honses  on  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions bill  in  1836,  in  the  Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 

*  4  Hats.  28  n. 
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The  lords  have  the  following  standing  orders  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  holding  conferences : — 

"  The  place  of  our  meeting  with  the  lower  house  upon  con- 
ference is  usually  the  Painted  Chamber,*  where  they  are  commonly 
before  we  come,  and  expect  our  leisure.  We  are  to  come  thither 
in  a  whole  body,  and  not  some  lords  scattering  before  the  rest, 
which  both  takes  from  the  gravity  of  the  lords,  and  besides  may 
hinder  the  lords  from  taking  their  proper  places.  We  are  to  sit 
there,  and  be  coyered  ;  but  they  are  at  no  committee  or  conference  Commona  Dot 
ever  either  to  be  covered  or  sit  down  in  our  presence,  unless  it  be  ^^  covered, 
some  infirm  person,  and  that  by  connivance  in  a  comer  out  of 
sight,  to  sit,  but  not  to  be  covered."  * 

*^  None  are  to  speak  at  a  conference  with  the  lower  house  but   None  to  speak 
those  that  be  of  the  committee ;  and  when  anything  from  such  a*  ^  conference 
conference  is  reported,  all  the  lords  of  that  committee  are  to  QQ^jaittee, 
stand  up."  * 

'*  No  man  is  to  enter  at  any  committee  or  conference  (unless  it   No  stranger  to 
be  such  as  are  commanded  to  attend),  but  such  as  are  members  b«  *t  a  confer- 
of  the  house,  or  the  heir  apparent  of  a  lord  who  has  a^  right  to  Qij^tee. 
succeed  such  lord,  or  the  eldest  son  of  any  peer  who  has  a  right  to 
sit  and  vote  in  this  house,  upon  pain  of  being  punished  severely, 
and  with  example  to  others."  * 

3.  There  have  been  several  instances  of  the  appoint-  Joint  commit- 

.     i»  .    .  .  n    t  1  1  1      •         *®^"  ^^  lords 

ment  or  joint  committees  of  the  two  houses ;  but  dunng  and  commons, 
the  last  century  and  a  half  no  such  committee  has  been 
appointed.  A  rule  similar  to  that  adopted,  in  regard  to 
conferences,  that  the  number  on  the  part  of  the  commons 
should  be  double  that  of  the  lords,  obtained  in  the  con- 
stitution of  joint  committees ;  and  was  inconsistent  with 
any  practical  union  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses,  in 
deliberation  and  voting.  The  principal  advantages  of  a 
joint  committee  were,  that  the  evidence  was  taken  upon 
oath,  and  that  one  inquiry,  common  to  both  houses,  could 
be  conducted  preparatory  to  any  decision  of  Parliament. 
But  the  power  possessed  by  the  commons  of  outvoting 
the  lords,  and  their  right  to  meet  their  lordships  without 

*  After  the  fire,  in  1884,  the  Painted  Chamber  was  fitted  up  as  the  tempo- 
rary  Honse  of  Lords. 
«  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  87.  *  lb.  No.  38.  *  lb  No.  89. 
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the  respectful  ceremonies  observed  at  a  conference,  na- 
turally rendered  a  joint  committee  distasteful  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  whom  no  power  or  facilities  were  gained  in 
return. 
Select  commit^      4.  A  modification  of  the   practice  of  appointing  joint 
eating  with   "    committees,  may  be  effected  by  putting  committees  of  both 
each  other.        houses  in  communication  with  each  other.     In  1794,  the 

commons  had  communicated  to  the  lords  certain  papers 
which  had  been  laid  before  them  by  the  king,  in  relation 
to  corresponding  societies,  together  with  a  report  of  a 
committee  of  secrecy;  and  on  the  22d  May  1794,  the 
lords  sent  a  message,  to  acquaint  the  commons  that  they 
had  referred  the  papers  to  a  committee  of  secrecy,  and 
had  "  given  power  to  the  said  committee  to  receive  any 
communication  which  may  be  made  to  them,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  committee  of  secrecy,  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;"  ^  to  which  the  commons  replied,  that 
they  had  given  power  to  their  committee  of  secrecy  to 
communicate,  from  time  to  time,  vnth  the  committee  of 
secrecy  appointed  by  the  lords.*  And  similar  proceedings 
were  adopted,  upon  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland, 
in  1801,  which  was  conducted  by  secret  committees  of  lords 
and  commons  communicating  with  each  other.' 

>  40  Com.  J.  619.  «  lb.  620.  »  66  Com.  J.  «87, 291. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE  CROWN  TO  PARLIAMENT; 
THEIR  FORMS  AND  CHARACTER:  HOW  ACKNOWLEDGED: 
ADDRESSES  TO  THE  CROWN :  MESSAGES  TO  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  ;  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THEM. 

The  Queen  is   always  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  Qoeen  present 

•»-r.   1     r^  *•   -Tk     !•  11  .       ,        _    in  Parliament. 

High  Court  of  Paruament,  by  the  same  constitutional 
principle  which  recognizes  her  presence  in  other  courts :  * 
but  she  can  only  take  part  in  its  proceedings  by  means 
which  ai'e  acknowledged  to  be  consistent  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the  entire  freedom 
of  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  Parliament.  She  may 
be  present  in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  any  time,  during  the 
deliberations  of  that  house,  where  the  cloth  of  estate  is ; 
but  she  may  not  be  concerned  in  any  of  its  proceedings, 
except  when  she  comes  in  state  for  the  exercise  of  her  pre- 
rogatives. Charles  the  2d,  and  his  immediate  successors, 
were  accustomed  to  be  present  during  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  this  questionable  practice,  which  might 
be  used  to  overawe  that  assembly,  and  influence  their  de- 
bates, has  wisely  been  discontinued  since  the  accession  of 
George  1.*  And,  according  to  the  practice  of  modem  times, 
the  Queen  is  never  personally  present  in  Parliament,  ex- 
cept on  its  opening  and  prorogation ;  and  occasionally  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  royal  assent  to  bills  during  a 
session.^ 

The  various  constitutional  forms  by  which  the  Crown 
communicates  with  Parliament,  and  by  which  Parliament 
communicates  with  the  Crown,  will  now  be  noticed   in 

'  See  Hale,  Jurisd.  of  Lords,  c.  1.     Fortescue,c.  8  (by  Amos),  with  note  B. ; 
and  2  Inst.  186. 

«  Chitty  on  Prerogatives,  74.  *  63  Lords*  J.  866. 
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succession,   according  to   their  relative  importance    and 

solemnity. 

Communica-  The  most  important  modes  by  which  the  Crown  com- 

Crown,  in  pei^  municates  with  the  Parliament,  are  exemplified  on  those 

mtosiom^  ^^'  occasions  when  her  Majesty  is  present  in  person  or  by 

commission  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  open  or  prorogue 
Parliament ;  and  when  a  royal  speech  is  delivered  to  both 
houses.  In  giving  the  royal  assent  to  bills  in  person 
or  by  commission,  the  communication  of  the  Crown  with 
the  ParUament  is  of  an  equally  solemn  character.^  On 
these  occasions  the  whole  Parliament  is  assembled  in 
one  chamber,  and  the  Crown  is  in  immediate  and  direct 
communication  with  the  three  estates  of  the  realm. 
By  message  The  mode  of  communication  next  in  importance  is  by  a 

mwmal/**^    written  message  under  the  royal  sign  manual,  to  either 

house  singly,'  or  to  both  houses  separately.'  The  message 
is  brought  by  a  member  of  the  house,  being  a  minister 
of  the  Crown,  or  one  of  the  royal  household.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  peer  who  is  charged  with  the  message, 
acquaints  the  house  that  he  has  a  message  under  the 
royal  sign  manual,  which  her  Majesty  had  commanded 
him  to  deliver  to  their  lordships.  And  the  lord  chancellor 
then  reads  the  message  at  length,  which  is  afterwards 
read  again  by  the  clerk.  *  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  member  who  is  charged  with  the  message  appears  at 
the  bar,  where  he  informs  the  speaker  that  he  has  a  mes- 
sage from  her  Majesty  to  this  house,  signed  by  herself; 
which  he  takes  to  the  table  and  presents  to  the  house. 
The  message  is  delivered  to  the  speaker,  who  reads  it  at 
ength,  while  all  the  members  of  the  house  are  uncovered. 
Subjects  of  such  The  Subjects  of  such  messages  are  usually  commu- 
nications in  regard  to  important  public  events  which  re- 
quire the  attention  of  Parliament;*  the  prerogatives  or 

1  See  next  Chapter,  p.  291.  '  S6  Com.  J.  48S. 

»  66  Lords'  J.  968.    89  Com.  J.  676.  *  66  Lords'  J.  968. 

*  40  Lords'  J.  186.    44  lb.  74.    82  Com.  J.  HI. 
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property  of  the  Crown;*  provision  for  the  royal  fkmily  ;* 
and  yarious  matters  in  which  the  Executive  seeks  for 
pecuniary  aid  from  Parliament.*  They  may  be  regarded, 
in  short,  as  additions  to  the  royal  speech,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  submitting  other  matters  to  the  deli- 
beration of  Parliament,  besides  the  causes  of  sunmions 
previously  declared. 

This  analogy  between  a  royal  speech  and  a  message  Should  be  com- 

j        ^-         .  -     .  _.     1    t_        •  1      •  municated  to 

under  the  sign  manual,  is  supported  by  several  circum-  both  houses. 
stances  common  to  both.  A  speech  is  delivered  to  both 
houses,  and  every  message  under  the  sign  manual  should 
also  be  sent,  if  practicable,  to  both  houses ;  but  when  they 
are  accompanied  by  original  papers,  they  have  occasion- 
ally been  sent  to  one  house  only.  The  more  proper 
and  regular  course  is  to  deliver  them  on  the  same  day, 
and  a  departure  from  this  rule  has  been  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint;^ but  from  the  casual  circumstance  of  both  houses 
not  sitting  on  the  same  day,  or  other  accidents,  it  has 
frequently  happened  that  messages  have  been  delivered 
on  different  days.* 

In  the  royal  speech,  the  demand  for  supplies  is  ad-  Onmatteniof 
dressed  exclusively  to  the  commons,  but  it  still  forms 
part  of  the  speech  to  both  houses ;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, messages  for  pecuniary  aid  are  usually  sent  to  both 
houses ;  but  the  form  differs  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  the 
peculiar  right  of  the  commons  in  voting  money,  while  it 
seeks  no  more  than  the  concurrence  of  the  lords.® 

The  lords  have  taken  exceptions  to  any  message  for 
supplies  being  sent  exclusively  to  the  commons,^  and  for 
upwards  of  a  century  it  has  been  the  custom,  with  few 

1  86  Com.  J.  466.    89  lb.  180.  670. 
'  43  Lords'  J.  666.    86  Com.  J.  710. 
'  42  Lords'  J.  861.    82  Com.  J.  620. 

*  S  Hats.  366  fi. 

^  66  Lords'  J.  068.    80  Com.  J.  676. 

*  73  Lords'  J.  28.    06  Com.  J,  20.    (Lord  Keane.) 

7  26th  June  17 13.    28th  February  1730.    2  Hats.  866  n. 
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Verbal 
sagee. 


Members  im- 
prisoned. 


Military  oonrts 
martiaL 


Naval  courts 
martial. 


exceptions^  ^  to  send  such  messages  to  both  houses ;  which 
is  consistent  with  their  constitutional  relations,  in  matters 
of  supply.* 

Another  form  of  communication  from  the  Crown  to 
either  house  of  Parliament,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  verbal 
message,  delivered,  by  command,  by  a  minister  of  the 
Crown  to  the  house  of  which  he  is  a  member.  This  com- 
munication is  used  whenever  a  member  of  either  house  is 
arrested  for  any  crime  by  order  of  the  Crown ;  and  when 
the  privileges  of  Parliament  require  that  the  house  should 
be  informed  of  the  cause  for  which  their  member  is  im- 
prisoned, and  detained  from  his  service  in  Parliament. 
Thus,  in  1780,  Lord  North  informed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  was  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  acquaint 
the  house,  that  his  Majesty  had  caused  Lord  Oeorge  Gor- 
don, a  member  of  the  house,  to  be  apprehended,  and  com- 
mitted for  high  treason.'  And  at  the  same  time  Lord  North 
presented,  by  command,  the  proclamation  that  had  been 
issued,  in  reference  to  the  riots  in  which  Lord  George 
Gordon  had  been  implicated. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  members  have  been  placed 
under  arrest,  in  order  to  be  tried  by  military  courts  martial, 
the  secretary-atp-war,  or  some  other  minister  of  the  Crown, 
being  a  member,  informs  the  house  that  he  had  been  com- 
manded to  acquaint  them  of  the  arrest  of  their  member, 
and  its  cause.^ 

Communications  of  the  latter  description  are  made  when 
members  have  been  placed  under  arrest,  to  be  tried  by 
naval  courts  martial,  but  in  these  cases  they  are  not  in  the 
form  of  a  royal  message,  but  are  communications  from  the 
lord  high  admiral  or  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, by  whom  the  warrants  are  issued  for  taking  the 

^  A  recent  exception  was  the  message  in  reg^d  to  the  provision  for  her 
Majesty  Queen  Adelaide,  on  the  14th  April  1881,  which  was  presented  to  the 
commons  alone.    86  Com.  J.  488. 
*  See  Lords'  and  Commons*  Gen.  Jonm.  Indexes,  tit.  '<  Messages." 
«  37  Com.  J.  908.  *  58  Com.  J.  607.    50  lb.  33.    70  lb.  70. 
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membe»  into  c«tody;  «-i  copies  of  the  «mnts  «, 

at  the  saoie  time,  lud  befijre  the  hooae.* 
TTmj  other  modes  of  communicating  with  P«li««ent  «• 

.  ^  1  "  ^ — .-.^farinn."  or  "consent, 

bythe«7Jil«pks«ure,   "lecommoHisnoo, 

of  each  Parliament,  by  the  lonl  cbuu^Uor.  that  the  com. 
n^ons  should  elect  a  speaker;  and  when  a  ^^  ^ J^^ 
office  of  speaker  occuis  in  the  middle  of  a  Parhament^  a 
lommuni^  of  the  «u-e  nature  is  made  by  a -^t« 

in  the  house-  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  is  also  «p.^edf^ 
the  attendance  of  the  commons  in  the  H"- of  P^«^m 
regard  to  the  times  at  which  she  appomts  »<>  ^  ^"^^^ 
^addresses;  and  concerning  matters  personally  aff^mg 
^einterestsofthe  royal  family.'  ^t  the  end  of  a  ^-. 
alBo  the  royal  pleasure  is  signified,  by  the  lord  ch*nce»U>r, 
aiso,  IBB  ivjf     K  „_-rKmed     Under  th»  head 

that  Parliament  should  be  prorogued,     un 
„»ay  likewise  be  included  the  approbation  of  the  si^eaktr 
elect,  signified  by  the  lord  chancellor.  ^^ 

The  royal  recommendation  u  signified  to  the  co«»~        „J„,».l««  « 
bv  a  minSer,  on  motions  for  receiving  petitions ;  for  the  ,„^u 
ZL^on  Jf  bills,  or  on  the  offer  of  other  motiori.  .^ 
volving  any  grant  of  -^^  ^^  ^tt^d^      h:    - 

have  the  efiect  of  releasing  or  compounding  any  ««m  ot 
money  owing  to  the  Crown,     i         y  .  ^ 

motions  for  bills,  or  amendments  to  Dius  o 
of  their  stages,  which  concern  the  -y'^^  P^^^^"^^^^^^ 
hereditary  revenues,  or  personal  property  or  mttrtsts  ol 
Sr  C^n  or  duchy  of  CornwaU.'    The  -o<ie  f  -- 
„.unicating  the  recommendation  and  consent  is  the  same, 

T  t...     «4tb214     87  lb.  246.  •  See »ttpra,  p.  138, 

.  62  Com.  J.  U5.    64  lb.  814.    67^  ^^^  ^  3^^^,^ 

.  77  Com.  J.  408.    8C  lb.  486.  560.    91  lb.  648. 

b4 


but  ^hie  iinner  »  zrvtia 


of  ■ 

whOe 

the  fcurer  but  be  r.'"is.  u  anv  mne  darine  the-  pcosress 
ol"  »  bil,  in  ■  i-i;3  ;ae  iMnseni  oi  zhn  Crown  bf  infuiicd. 

AzjicitiT  ^:^T^.  :!'  .-t-m-niTT^-i-nH.-.ri,  sonihir  in  prmrifJc  to 
the  hsR.  H  wiea  the  Criwa  '^piutres  ia  inUmts  at  tbe 
<iic^>§«l  <)t'  Parjaineiic.'  «ii:i:h  k  sizriaied  in  the  same 
manaer.  bv  a  irf-ii-a.^  i^c  the  Cr->wn.' 

IVse  «ev«-^  ^jrn»  <:t  nrmmimicuioa  aiT  reeoenized  as 
coosdiatdocal  ijietiukruioii^  ut  ihe  Crnra.  ^o^rzcstcd  br  the 
atirja  oi  ixi  re^)fi;H£te  aihiintar^  bj  whota  tber  are  ao- 
■vmnceti  to  P»nisuceat.  in  tfonupcitnce  with  wtahfahtd 
tt^aee.  They  cannot  be  oiKnrft^cruetl  into  any  mlerfcratce 
with  the  pmceeSa^  of  Pani^^-meni.  as  some  of  them  tie 
teiuiend  nece^eair  by  reiMlxicitwis  of  the  House  of  Cchd- 
inofts  and  others  are  con^cttent  with  the  strictest  hmits  of 
rriyal  premcatire,  aod  tbe  iutqBe!^tioiiable  r^fats  aiMl  in- 
ttrtsts  of  the  Crown. 

Harin:;  enumerated  all  the  accnstoiDed  forms  in  which 
th«;  rriyat  will  is  made  known  to  Parliament^  it  may  now 
Iw  Rhown,  in  tbe  same  order,  in  what  manner  they  are 
mrreraWy  acknowledged  by  each  hoose. 

Tbe  (rtnas  ob^erred  on  tbe  meeting  and  prorogation  of 
PaHiament,  and  tbe  proceedings  connected  with  the  ad- 
dress in  answer  to  tbe  royal  speech,  were  described  in  tbe 
Mrventh  chapter,*  and  tbe  royal  assent  to  bills  will  be 
treated  of  hereafter.*  Messages  under  tbe  royal  s^ 
manual  are  generally  acknowledged  by  addresses  in  both 
honneA,  which  are  presented  from  one  bouse  by  tbe  "lords 
with  white  staves,"  and  from  tbe  other  by  privy  Gooncillors, 
in  the  same  manner  as  addresses  in  answer  to  roval 
Mpf-pchi;)*,  when  Parliament  has   been  opened   by  com- 


the  commons,  however,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 


'  Mn«ra,J.38l.   00  lb.  447.    Sllb.4Z7. 
'  I'l/ra,  p,iflJI. 


*  Supra,  pp.  143. 144. 184. 

•  Bee  mpra,  p  144. 
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reply  to  these  loessBgeB  by  address ;  as  a  prompt  proTision, 
made  by  that  house,  is  itself  a  sufficient  acknowledgment 
of  royal  communicationB  for  pecuniary  aid.  The  House  of 
Lords  invariably  present  an  address,  in  order  to  declare 
their  willingness  to  concur  in  the  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  by  the  other  house;'  but  the  bilb  consequent 
upon  messages  relating  to  grants,  are  presented  by  the 
speaker  of  the  commonB,  and  are  substantial  answers  to 
the  demands  of  the  Crown.  The  rule,  therefore,  in  the 
commons,  appears  to  be,  to  answer  all  written  messages 
by  address,  which  relate  to  important  public  events,*  or 
matters  connected  with  the  prerc^tives,  interests,  or  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown  ;^  or  which  call  for  general  I^slative 
measures  ;*  but,  in  regard  to  messages  relating  exclusively 
to  pecuniary  aids  of  whatever  kind,  to  consider  them  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  hou<<e,  on  a  future  day,'  when  the 
message  is  again  read  and  referred,  and  provision  is  made 
accordii^ly. 

When  the  house  are  informed,  by  command  of  the  To  Terbal  ms*- 
Crown,  of  the  arrest  of  a  member  to  be  tried  by  a  mili-  ^^" 
tary  court  martial,  they  iomiediately  resolve  upon  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  her  Majesty,  "  for  her  tender  regard  to 
the  privileges  of  this  house."  *  And  in  all  coses  in  which 
the  arrest  of  a  member  for  a  criminal  offence  is  comma- 
nicated,  an  address  of  thanks  is  voted  in  answer/  But  as 
the  arrest  of  a  member  to  be  tried  by  a  naval  court  mar- 
tial does  not  proceed  immediately  trom  the  Crown,  and 
the  communication  is  only  made  from  the  lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  no  address  is  resolved  upon  in  answer  to  this 
indirect  form  of  message. 

The  royal   pleasure  is  always  sifrnified  upon  matters  ^  ^y^  p'*** 
.  .  ,  .  ,,  ,  ■.       ,  ^      ,.,     "are,  &o.  being 

which  need  no  address,  but  with  the  purport  of  wluch  signlBei!. 

immediate  compliance  is  given ;  and  the  recommendation 

and  consent  of  the  Crown,  as  already  explained^  i; 

'  63Lonl»'J.  892.  "  82 

•  86  Com.  J.  314. 

•  70  lb.  70. 
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signified  as  introductory  to  proceedings  in  Parliament,  or 
essential  to  their  progress. 

Addresses.  These  being  the  several  forms  of  acknowledging  commu- 

nications proceeding  from  the  Crown,  it  now  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  describe  those  which  originate  with  Parliament. 
It  is  by  addresses  alone  that  the  resolutions  of  Parliament 
can  be  conveyed  directly  to  the  Crown.  These  are  some- 
times in  answer  to  royal  speeches  or  messages,  but  are 
more  frequently  in  regard  to  other  matters,  upon  which 
either  house  is  desirous  of  making  known  its  opinions  to 
the  Crown. 

Joint  addresses.       Addresses  are  sometimes  agreed  upon  by  both  houses, 

and  jointly  presented  to  the  Crown,  but  are  more  gene- 
rally confined  to  each  house  singly.  When  some  event  of 
unusual  importance^  makes  it  desirable  to  present  a  joint 
address,  the  lords  or  commons,  as  the  case  may  be,  agree 
to  a  form  of  address ;  and  having  left  a  blank  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  title  of  the  other  house,  communicate  it  at 
a  conference,  and  desire  their  concurrence.  The  blank  is 
then  filled  up,  and  a  message  is  returned,  acquainting  the 
house  with  their  concurrence,  and  that  the  blank  has  been 
filled  up.  Such  addresses  are  presented  either  by  both 
houses  in  a  body,*  or  by  two  peers  and  four  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,'  and  they  have  been  presented 
also  by  committees  of  both  houses;^  but  the  lords  always 
learn  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  communicate  to  the  com- 
mons, by  message,  the  time  at  which  she  has  appointed  to 
be  attended. 

Separate  ad-  The  addresses  in  answer  to  the  royal  speech  at  the  com- 

mencement of  the  session  are  formally  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee, upon  whose  report  they  are  agreed  to,  after  having 
been  twice  read ;  but  at  other  times  no  formal  address  is 
prepai-ed,  and  the  resolution  for  the  address  is  alone  pre- 
sented. They  are  ordered  to  be  presented  by  the  whole 
house;*  by  the  lords  with  white  staves  or  privy  coun- 

>  87  Com.  J.  421.    80  lb.  236.  '  87  lb.  424.  '  85  lb.  652. 

*  1  lb.  877.  «  92  ]b.  402. 
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cillors ;  ^  and,  in  some  peculiar  cases,  by  members  specially 
nominated.^ 

The  subjects  upon  which  addresses  are  presented  are  Their  subjects, 
too  varied  to  admit  of  enumeration.  They  have  comprised 
every  matter  of  foreign^  or  domestic  policy;^  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;'  the  confidence  of  Parliament  in  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown;'  the  expression  of  congratulation 
or  condolence;^  and,  in  short,  representations  upon  all 
points  connected  with  the  government  and  welfare  of  the 
country.  But  they  ought  not  to  be  presented  in  relation 
to  any  bill  depending  in  either  house  of  Parliament.*^ 

When  a  joint  address  is  to  be  presented  by  both  houses.  Mode  of  pre- 
the   lord   chancellor   and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  ^' 

speaker  and  the  House  of  Commons,  proceed  in  state  to 
the  palace  at  the  time  appointed.  The  speaker's  state 
coach,  and  the  carriages  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Con\mons,  are  entitled,  by  privilege  or  custom,  to  approach 
the  palace  through  the  central  MaU  in  St.  James's  Park. 
Whether  this  distinction  is  enjoyed  as  part  of  their  privi- 
lege of  freedom  of  access  to  her  Majesty,  or  by  virtue  of 
any  other  right  or  custom,  it  is  pecuUar  to  the  commons, 
who  always  take  this  route,  while  the  lords  advance  by 
the  ordinary  can"iage-road. 

On  reaching  the  palace,  the  two  houses  assemble  in  a  Joint  addresses, 
chamber  adjoining  the  throne  room,  and  when  her  Majesty 
is  prepared  to  receive  them,  the  dooi*s  are  thrown  open,  and 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  speaker^  advance  side  by  side, 
followed  by  the  members  of  the  two  houses,  and  are  con- 
ducted towards  the  throne  by  the  lord  chamberlain.  The 
lord  chancellor  reads  the  address,  to  which  her  Majesty 
returns  an  answer,  and  both  houses  retire  from  the  royal 
presence. 

<  92  Lords'  J.  10.  '  67  Com.  J.  391. 

»  78  Com.  J.  878.    82  lb.  118.    88  lb.  471.  *  89  lb.  235. 

«  85  lb.  472.  ^  87  lb.  325.  ^  85  lb.  591.    92  lb.  493. 

^  12  Lords'  J.  72.  81.  88.    8  Com.  J.  670.    1  Qrey's  Debates,  5. 
*  The  speaker  is  always  on  the  left  hand  of  the  chancellor. 
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they  had  ever  been  "  as  well  assenters  as  petitioners."  ^  The 
Ling,  in  reply,  granted,  "  that  henceforth  nothing  should  be 
enacted  to  the  petitions  of  the  commons  contrary  to  their 
asking,  whereby  they  should  be  bound  without  their  assent; 
saving  always  to  our  liege  lord  his  real  prerogative  to 
grant  and  deny  what  him  lust,  of  their  petitions  and  ask- 
ings aforesaid." 

No  distinct  consequences  appear  to  have  immediately 
followed  this  remarkable  petition ;  and,  so  long  as  laws 
were  enacted  in  the  form  of  petitions,  to  any  portions  of 
which  the  king  might  give  or  withhold  his  assent,  and 
attach  conditions  or  qualifications  of  his  own,  the  assent 
of  the  entire  Parliament  was  rather  constructive  than 
literal :  and  the  Statute  Rolls,  however  impartially  drawn 
up,  were  imperfect  records  of  the  legislative  determina- 
tions of  Parliament.  But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  6,  bills 
began  to  be  introduced  in  the  form  of  complete  statutes, 
which  were  passed  in  a  manner  approaching  that  of 
modem  times,  and  received  the  distinct  assent  of  the  king, 
in  the  form  in  which  they  had  been  agreed  to  by  both 
houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  Henry  6,  and 
Edward  4,  occasionally  added  new  provisions  to  statutes, 
without  consulting  Parliament;*  but  the  constitutional 
form  of  legislating  by  bill  and  statute,  agreed  to  in  Par- 
liament, undoubtedly  had  its  origin  and  its  sanction  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  6. 

Similarity  of  Before  the  present  method  of  passing  bills  in  Parlia^ 

hJ^^f  ment  is  entered  upon,  it  may  be  premised,  that  the  prac- 

tice of  the  lords  and  commons  is  so  similar  in  regard  to 
the  several  stages  of  bills,  and  the  proceedings  connected 
with  them,  that,  except  where  variations  are  distinctly 
pointed  out,  the  proceedings  of  one  house  are  equally 
descriptive  of  the  proceedings  of  the  other. 

Where  bills  As  a  general  rule,  bills  may  originate  in  either  house ; 

°'  ^  but  the  exclusive  right  of  the  commons  to  grant  supplies, 

*  4  Rot  Pari.  22,  No.  X. 

»  Rnffliead's  Statutes,  Prefiiice.    Cotton*8  Abridgment. 
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and  to  impose  and  appropriate  all  charges  upon  the  people, 
renders  it  necessary  to  introduce  by  &r  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  bills  into  that  house.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lords  claim  that  bills  for  the  restitution  of  honours  and  in 
blood  should  commence  with  them.  A  bill  for  a  general  General  pardon, 
pardon  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  mode  of  passing  bills; 
it  begins  with  the  Crown,  and  is  read  once  only  in  each 
house,  after  which  it  receives  the  royal  assent  in  the  ordi- 
nary form. 

Bills  are  divided  into  the  two  classes,  of  public  and  Public  and  pri- 

▼ate  bills. 

private  bills ;  of  which  the  former  are  introduced  directly 
by  members  of  the  house,  while  the  latter  are  founded 
upon  the  petitions  of  parties  interested.  As  the  distinct 
character  of  private  bills,  and  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment in  relation  to  them,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  Third 
Book,  the  present  chapter  is  strictly  confined  to  the 
passing  of  bills  of  a  public  nature.  The  greater  part  of 
these  proceedings  apply  equally  to  both  classes  of  bills ; 
but  the  progress  of  private  bills  is  entangled  by  so  many 
peculiar  regulations  and  standing  orders,  in  both  houses, 
that  an  entire  separation  of  the  two  classes  can  alone 
make  the  progress  of  either  intelligible. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  any  peer  is  at  liberty  to  present  Public  bills 
a  bill  and  to  have  it  laid  upon  the  table ;  but  in  the  com-  Sie^i^  "* 
mons,  a  member  must  obtain  permission  from  the  house.  Ordered  in  the 
before  he  can  bring  in  a  bill.     Having  given  notice,  he 
must  move  '^  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,"  and 
add  the  proper  title  of  his  proposed  measure.    It  is  usual, 
in  making  this  motion,  to  explain  the  object  of  the  bill, 
and  to  give  reasons  for  its  introduction;  but  unless  the 
motion  be  opposed,  this  is  not  the  proper  time  for  any 
lengthened  debate  upon  its  merits.    When  an  important 
measure  is  oiSered  by  a  member,  this  opportunity  is  fre- 
quently taken  for  a  laboured  exposition  of  its  character 
and  objects  ;  but  where  the  proposed  bill  is  not  of  an  im- 
portant character,  debate  should  be  avoided  in  this  stage, 
unless  it  is  expected  that  the  motion  will  be  negatived,  and 
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that  no  future  occasion  will  arise  for  discussion.  If  the 
motion  be  agreed  to,  the  bill  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  and 
brought  in  by  the  mover  and  seconder,  to  whom  other  mem- 
bers are  occasionally  added.^  Instructions  are  sometimes 
given  to  these  gentlemen  to  make  provision  in  the  bill  for 
matters  not  included  in  the  original  motion  and  order  of 
leave.* 

Bills  are  not  always  introduced  in  this  manner  by  mem- 
berSy  upon  motion;  but  proceedings  preparatory  to  the 
bringing  in  of  bills  first  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
house.  Sometimes  a. resolution  is  made  by  the  house, 
and  a  bill  immediately  ordered,  as  in  the  Bribery  and 
Treating  Bill,  in  1831  ;^  at  other  times,  resolutions  of 
the  house  in  a  former  session  are  read,  and  bills  ordered 
thereupon.^  It  is  very  common,  also,  to  read  pai*ts  of 
speeches  from  the  throne.  Queen's  messages,  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, entries  in  the  Journal,  or  other  documents  in 
possession  of  the  house,  before  the  .motion  is  made  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill.'  But  the  most  frequent  prelimi- 
nary to  the  introduction  of  bills  is  the  report  of  resolutions 
from  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  The  chairman  is 
sometimes  instructed  by  the  committee  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  or  bills  upon  their  resolutions,  and  some- 
times the  resolutions  are  simply  reported,  and  after  being 
agreed  to  by  the  house,  a  bill  is  ordered  thereupon. 

Many  classes  of  bills  must  originate  in  a  committee  of 
log  in  commit-    ^j^^  ^j^^j^  y^^^^ .  ^j  ^f^  y^y  mistake,  this  form  has  been 

omitted,  all  subsequent  proceedings  are  vitiated,  and  must 
be  commenced  again.  By  two  standing  orders  of  the  9th 
November  1703,  and  the  30th  April  1772,  it  is  ordered. 

Relating  to  "  That  no  bill  relating  to  religion  or  trade,  or  the  alteration  of 

religion  and        the  laws  concerning  religion  or  trade,  be  brought  into  this  house, 
trade.  until  the  proposition  shall  have  been  first  considered  in  a  com- 

mittee of  the  whole  house,  and  agreed  unto  by  the  bouse." 


Bills  originat- 


1  91  Com.  J.  618.  632,  &c.  *  01  lb.  716. 

»  86  lb.  821.  *  82  lb.  442. 

«  See  Gen.  Journ.  Index,  tit.  "  Bills"  (1820-1837),  p  296. 
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By  another  standing  order  of  the  29th  March  1707,  it 
was  resolved, 

"  That  this  house  will  not  proceed  upon  any  petition,  motion,   Public  money, 
or  bill,  for  granting  any  money,  or  for  releasing  or  compounding 
any  sum  of  money  owing  to  the  Crown,  but  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house." ' 

By  a  resolution,  18th  February  1667, 

**  If  any  motion  be  made  in  the  house  for  any  public  aid,  or  Charge  upon 
charge  upon  the  people,  the  consideration  and  debate  thereof  ought  ^®  subject. 
Dot  presently  to  be  entered  upon ;  but  adjourned  till  such  further 
day  as  the  house  shall  think  fit  to  appoint ;  and  then  it  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house ;  and  their  opinions 
to  be  reported  thereupon,  before  any  resolution  oryote  of  the  house 
do  pass  therein/'  * 

The  standing  order  concerning  religion  is  construed  as  Construction  of 
applying  to  religion  itself,  and  not  to  the  temporalities  of  Ugion'. 
the  church.  Thus,  the  Roman-catholic  Relief  Bill,  in 
1829,  was  brought  in  upon  a  resolution  of  a  committee;' 
but  the  Church  Temporalities,  Ireland,  Bill,  of  1833,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  reconstituted  the  church  government 
in  that  country,  was  not,  on  that  account,  required  to 
originate  in  a  committee.*  So  also  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Bills,  and  the  bills  for  carrying  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  in  regard 
to  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  all  been 
introduced  upon  motion,  without  any  previous  resolution 
of  a  committee.* 

The  standing  order  regarding  trade  is  held  to  apply  not  Trade, 
only  to  trade  generally,  but  to  any  particular  trade,  if 
affected  by  a  bill.^  On  this  account,  bills  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  beer  have  been  required  to  originate  in  a  com- 
mittee; and,  in  1840,  the  Copyright  of  Designs  Bill  was 
withdrawn,  as  affecting  the  trade  of  calico  printers  and 
others,^  and  in  subsequent  sessions  was  brought  in  upon 
resolution  from  a  committee.     Yet  bills  relating  to  the 

1  15  Com.  J.  967.    16  lb.  405.  *  9  lb.  52.  >  84  lb.  116. 

*  88  lb.  35.  »  91  lb.  17.    93  lb.  377.     94  lb.  29,  &c. 

•  Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,  pp.  1108, 1109.  ^  95  Com.  J.  176. 
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copyright  of  books  ^  have  been  suffered  to  proceed  with- 
out a  previous  committee,  although  they  may  be  regarded 
as  affecting  the  trade  of  booksellers.  On  an  objection 
being  taken,  IDth  February  1840,  that  a  copyright  bill 
related  to  trade,  the  speaker  held  that  it  did  not  directly 
interfere  with  trade,  in  any  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
used  in  the  standing  orders.' 

Grants  of  public       No  grant  of  public  money  is  ever  attempted  to  be  made 

in  a  bill,  without  the  prior  resolution  of  a  committee ;  but 
bills  are  often  introduced,  in  which  it  becomes  incidentally 
necessary  to  authorize  the  application  of  money  to  par- 
ticular purposes ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  without 
any  violation  of  the  standing  order,  the  money  clause  is 
only  inserted  in  the  bill  in  italics,  and  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  is  appointed  to  consider  of  authorizing  the 
advance  of  money ;  and  on  their  report  being  made  and 
agreed  to  by  the  house,  an  instruction  is  given  to  the  com* 
mittee  on  the  bill  to  make  provision  accordingly.  When 
the  main  object  of  a  bill  is  the  grant  of  money,  it  is  inva- 
riably brought  in  upon  the  resolution  of  a  committee,  in 
the  first  instance. 

Tax  upon  the         The  house  are  as  strict  in  proceedings  for  levying  a  tax, 

as  they  are  in  granting  money,  and  it  is  the  practice, 
without  any  exception,  for  all  bills  that  directly  impose  a 
charge  upon  the  people,  to  originate  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house ;  but  this  rule  has  not  been  held  to  apply  to 
bills  authorizing  the  levy  of  rates  for  local  purposes,  by 
local  officers  or  bodies  representing  the  rate-payers.'  In 
1833,  notice  was  taken  that  the  Church  Temporalities  Bill 
(which  proposed  to  levy  "an  annual  tax"  instead  of  first 
fruits)  should  have  originated  in  a  committee.  Before  the 
house  decided  upon  this  point,  a  select  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  precedents,  who  reported. 


people. 


>  97  Com.  J.  83.  «  Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,  p.  1110. 

»  Metropolis  Police  Bill,  84  Com.  J.  833.    Highway  Rates  Bill,  94  lb.  363. 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  Bill,  93  lb.  90.    Prisons  (Scotland)  Bill,  04  lb.  23. 
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'^  That  the  general  spirit  of  the  standing  orders  and  resolutions 
of  the  house  requires  that  every  proposition  to  impose  a  hurthen  or 
charge  on  any  class  or  portion  of  the  people,  should  receive  its 
first  discussion  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  The  only  ex- 
ception from  this  rule  is  with  regard  to  tolls,  rates,  or  duties,  pro- 
posed to  be  levied  on  the  subject  in  particular  places  for  any  local 
work ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  directed,  that  no  bill  be  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  till  the  petition  for  it  has  been  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  they  have  examined  the  matter  thereof,  and  reported 
the  same  to  the  house."  *  They  concluded,  by  stating  it  to  be  their 
opinion  '^  that  (as  it  is  desirable  in  all  cases  where  money  is  levied, 
or  a  tax  imposed  on  any  class  or  portion  of  the  people,  that  the 
greatest  possible  protection  should  be  afforded  to  the  subject)  the 
taxation  proposed  by  this  bill  should  be  sanctioned  by  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  previous  to  its  introduction  in  the  shape  of  a 
bill." « 

The  order  for  reading  the  bill  a  second  time  was  accord- 
ingly discharged,  and  the  bill  withdrawn. 

In  preparing  bills,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  Preparing  bills, 
contain  provisions  not  authorized  by  the  order  of  leave, 
and  that  they  are  prepared  in  proper  form ;  for,  if  it  should 
appear,  during  the  progress  of  a  bill,  that  these  rules  have 
not  been  observed,  the  house  will  order  it  to  be  withdrawn. 
A  clause,  for  instance,  relating  to  the  qualification  of 
members,  was  held  to  be  unauthorized  in  a  bill  for  regu- 
lating the  expenses  at  elections.'  All  dates,  and  the  Blanks, 
amount  of  salaries,  tolls,  rates,  or  other  charges,  were 
formerly  required  to  be  left  blank;  but  the  more  con- 
venient practice  of  printing  such  matters  in  italics  is  now 
adopted. 

Unless  a  bill  be  founded  upon  the  resolution  of  a  com-  Bills  presented, 
mittee  of  the  whole  house  for  a  charge  upon  the  people, 
it  may  be  presented  on  the  same  day,  and  during  the 
same  sitting,  as  that  in  which  it  was  ordered ;  but  some 
other  votes  are  generally  allowed  to  be  passed  before  it  is 


*■  But  the  rule  only  applied  to  private  bills,  and  it  is  now  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  private  bilk,  whether  tolls  be  levied  or  not. 
'  Pari.  Paper,  No.  86  of  1833. 
'  80  Com.  J.  329.    82  lb.  325.  330.    84  lb.  291.    92  H).  254.  411. 
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offered.  A  member  who  is  about  to  present  a  bill,  should 
take  his  draft  of  it  to  the  Public  Business  Office,  where 
it  will  be  prepared  in  a  proper  form  for  presentation ;  and, 
when  he  has  it  ready,  he  should  watch  his  opportunity  for 
presenting  it.  By  an  order  of  the  11th  December  1692,  it 
is  desired,  '^  that  every  member  presenting  any  bill  to  this 
house,  do  go  from  his  place  down  to  the  bar  of  the  house, 
and  bring  the  same  up  from  thence  to  the  table ;"  ^  and  in 
iaccordance  with  this  rule,  the  member  appears  at  the  bar, 
when  the  speaker  calls  upon  him  by  name.  He  answers, 
'^  A  bill.  Sir;"  and  the  speaker  desires  him  to  ''bring  it 
up;"  upon  which  he  carries  it  to  the  table  and  delivers  it 
to  the  clerk  of  the  house,  who  reads  the  title  aloud ;  when 
the  bill  is  said  to  have  been  "received  by  the  house." 
After  a  bill  has  been  received  in  either  house,  a  question 

FInt  reading,     is  put,  ''  That  this  bill  be  now  read  the  first  time,"  which 

is  rarely  objected  to,  either  in  the  lords  or  commons, 
although  it  may  be  opposed  like  any  other  question.* 

Second  reading.       The  question  next  put  is,  "That  this  bill  be  read  a 

second  time;"  the  second  reading,  however,  is  not  taken 
at  that  time,  but  a  future  day  is  named,  on  which  the  bill 
is  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time.  The  bill  is  then 
ordered  to  be  printed,  in  order  that  its  contents  may  be 
published  and  distributed  to  every  member,  before  the 
second  reading.  Every  public  bill  is  printed,  except  ordi- 
nary supply  bills,  which  merely  embody  the  votes  of  the 
committees  of  supply  and  ways  and  means,  and  the 
annual  mutiny  bills,  which  ai*e  the  same,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  year  afler  year. 

Beading  bills.         It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  bill  is  not  actually 

read  at  length ;  but  it  was  formerly  the  practice  for  the 
clerk,  on  the  first  reading,  to  read  to  the  house,  first,  the 
title  and  then  the  bill  itself;  afler  which  the  speaker  read 
the  title,  and  opened  to  the  house  the  substance  of  the 
bill,  either  from  memory,  or  by  reading  his  breviate,  which 

>  10  Com.  J.  740.  *  Lords'  B.  O.  No.  23.    17  Com.  J.  9.    88  lb.  614. 
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was  filed  to  the  bill ;  and  sometimes  he  even  read  the  bill 
itself.^  So  tedious  a  practice  is  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  circulation  of  printed  copies  of  the  bill;  but  it  suggests 
the  expediency  of  preparing  a  breviate  or  analysis,  to  be  BreTiates  of 
prefixed  to  every  public  bill.  A  similar  practice  has  been 
adopted  in  regard  to  private  bills,*  and  the  greater  impor- 
tance of  public  measures  would  seem  to  point  out  the 
propriety  of  facilitating  the  examination  of  their  provisions. 
A  practice  analogous  to  this  prevailed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  17th  century.  On  the  2d  May  1661,  it  was 
ordered, 

''  That  no  Act  ought  to  be  presented  to  this  house  without  a 
brief  thereof  be  given  to  Mr.  Speaker;  and  that  Mr.  Speaker 
ought  not  to  open  any  bill,  nor  to  command  the  same  to  be  read, 
unless  a  brief  thereof  be  first  delivered  unto  him  ;  and  that  the 
said  order  be,  from  henceforth,  duly  and  exactly  observed  accord- 
ingly." '  And  this  had  been  the  practice  at  that  time  for  many 
years,  for  on  the  dd  March  1606,  it  was  "  ordered,  on  Mr. 
S]>eaker's  motion,  that  every  committee,  when  they  proceed  to 
the  amendment  of  any  bill  committed  to  them,  should  also  amend 
the  brief  annexed,  and  make  it  agree  with  the  bill."  * 

The  day  having  been  appointed  for  the  second  readings  Second  readhig. 
the  bill  stands  in  the  Order  Book,  amongst  the  other 
orders  of  the  day,  and  is  called  on  in  its  proper  turn, 
when  that  day  arrives.  This  is  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant stage  through  which  the  bill  must  pass;  for  its 
whole  principle  is  then  at  issue^  and  is  affirmed  or  denied 
by  a  vote  of  the  house.  The  member  who  has  charge  of 
the  bilF  moves,  '^  That  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time;"  and  usually  takes  this  opportunity  for  enlarging 
upon  its  merits,  unless  it  has  been  agreed  to  defer  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  principle  until  a  later  stage  of  the  bill. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  may  simply  vote  against  this 

>  Order  and  Coone  of  Passing  Bills  In  Parliament,  4to,  1641. 

*  See  Book  III.  >  6  Com.  J.  570.  *  1  Com.  J.  347. 

'  As  the  house  have  already  ordered  that  the  bill  shall  be  read  a  second 
time,  and  the  second  reading  stands  as  an  order  of  the  day,  the  motion  for 
now  reading  the  bill  a  second  time  need  not  be  seconded.  The  same  rale 
applies  to  other  similar  stages. 
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question^  and  so  defeat  the  second  reading  on  that  day  ;^ 
but  this  course  is  rarely  adopted,  because  it  must  still  be 
decided  on  what  other  day  it  shall  be  read  a  second  time, 
or  whether  it  shall  be  read  at  all.  The  ordinary  practice, 
therefore,  is  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  question,  by 
leaving  out  the  word  "  now,"  and  adding  "  three  months,'* 
"six  months,"  or  any  other  term  beyond  the  probable 
duration  of  the  session.  The  postponement  of  a  bill,  in 
this  manner,  is  regarded  as  the  most  courteous  method  of 
dismissing  the  bill  from  any  further  consideration,  and  is 
resorted  to  in  every  other  stage  of  the  proceedings,  except 
on  questions  for  the  ingrossment  or  passing  of  the  bill.* 

Instances  of  rejecting  bills  altogether  were  formerly  not 
uncommon ;  but  are  now  comparatively  rare :  only  two 
cases  appear  on  the  Journals  of  the  commons  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century;*  but  in  the  lords  the  practice  has  been 
more  general.^  In  more  ancient  times,  bills  were  treated 
with  even  greater  ignominy.  On  the  23d  January,  in  the 
5th  Elizabeth,  a  bill  was  rejected  and  ordered  to  be  torn  ;^ 
so,  also,  on  the  17th  March  1620,  Sir  Edward  Coke  moved 
"  to  have  the  bill  torn  in  the  house;"  and  it  is  entered,  that 
the  bin  was  accordingly  '*  rejected  and  torn,  without  one 
negative."^  There  is  no  restriction  in  regard  to  the  time 
at  which  motions  for  rejecting  bills  shall  be  made ;  but,  if 
the  house  think  fit,  such  rejection  may  be  voted  on  the 
first,  second,  or  third  readings,  or  any  other  stage  of  the 
bill.  It  was  thought  better,  however,  to  notice  the  prac- 
tice in  this  place,  in  connexion  with  the  postponement  of 
bills,  in  order  to  save  repetition  when  the  other  stages  are 
under  consideration. 

The  second  reading  is  the  stage  at  which  counsel  are 

>  88  Com.  J.  390. 

*  Another  reason  for  using  this  form  of  amendment  is,  that  the  house  have 
already  ordered  that  the  bill  shall  be  read  a  second  time,  and  the  amendment 
only  names  a  more  distant  day. 

'  S7  Com.  J.  444.  80  lb.  426.    *  See  Gen.  Indexes  to  Lords'  J.  tit  ^  BilU.*' 

«  1  Com.  J.  63.  M  Com.  J.  660. 
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more  usually  heard,  whenever  the  house  have  agreed  that 
a  public  bill  is  of  so  peculiar  a  character  as  to  justify  the 
hearing  of  parties  whose  public  or  private  interests  are 
directly  affected  by  it ;  ^  notwithstanding  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  a  public  bill  is  of  national  interest,  and  should 
be  canvassed  in  Parliament  upon  the  grounds  of  public 
expediency.  But  counsel  have  also  been  heard  at  various 
other  stages  of  bills.* 

When  a  bill  has  been  read  a  second  time,  a  question  is  Committees  on 
put,  that  **  this  bill  be  committed,'*  which  is  rarely  opposed,' 
and  on  being  agreed  to,  a  day  is  named  for  the  committee. 
On  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  committee,  it  is  Lords, 
moved  in  the  lords,  that  the  house  be  now  put  into  com- 
mittee on  the  bill;  to  which  an  amendment  may  be  moved, 
that  the  house  be  put  into  committee  on  a  future  day, 
beyond  the  probable  duration  of  the  session.  When  the  Commons, 
order  of  the  day  is  read  in  the  commons,  for  the  house  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  bill,  the  speaker 
puts  a  question,  ''That  I  do  now  leave  the  chair,"  to 
which  the  proper  amendment  is,  to  leave  out  all  the  words 
after  ''  that,''  in  order  to  add  "  this  house  will  on  this  day 
'  three  months,'  or  '  six  months,'  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee," &c.  If  attention  were  not  paid  to  this  form  of 
amendment,  the  absurdity  might  arise  of  ordering  Mr. 
Speaker  to  "  leave  the  chair  this  day  six  months."  If  the 
house  agree  to  the  question  for  the  speaker  leaving  the 
chair,  the  mace  is  removed  from  the  table,  and  the  com- 
mittee begin  the  consideration  of.  the  bill.  As  its  prin- 
ciple has  been  affirmed  at  the  second  reading,  the  details 
of  the  bill  are  to  be  examined  in  committee,  clause  by 
clause,  and  line  by  line,  and  every  blank  filled  up ;  for 
which  purpose  the  permission  to  speak  more  than  once, 
offers  great  facilities.^ 

The  chairman,  on  taking  the  chair,  puts  a  question, ''  That  Proceedings  in 

committee. 
1  SS  Com.  J.  501.    90  lb.  687. 

'  See  Com.  Qen.  Jonm.  Indexes,  tit  "  Connsel." 

^  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  10.  *  See  st^a,  p.  230. 
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this  bill  be  read  a  first  time ;"  which  being  agreed  to,  he 
puts  another,  viz.  that  it  **  be  read  a  second  time,  para- 
graph by  paragraph.''  When  that  also  is  affirmed,  the 
preamble  is  ordered  to  be  postponed,  and  the  chairman 
proceeds  to  call  out  each  clause  in  succession,  together 
with  the  short  marginal  note,  stating  the  nature  of  each 
clause.  If  no  amendment  be  oiSered  to  any  part  of  a 
clause,  he  puts  the  question,  ^*  That  this  clause  stand  part 
of  the  bill,*'  and  proceeds  to  the  next ;  but  when  an  amend- 
ment is  proposed,  he  states  the  line  in  which  the  alteration 
is  to  be  made,  and  puts  the  question  in  the  ordinary  form. 
Members  who  are  desirous  of  offering  amendments  in 
committee,  should  watch  carefiiUy  the  progress  of  the  bill, 
and  propose  them  at  the  proper  time ;  for  if  the  committee 
have  passed  on  to  another  clause,  or  even  amended  a  later 
line  in  the  clause  than  that  proposed  to  be  amended, 
amendments  cannot  be  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  bill. 
When  a  clause  has  been  amended,  the  question  put  from 
the  chair  is,  *^  That  this  clause  as  amended  stand  part  of 
the  bill." 

The  blanks  are  filled  up  as  they  occur ;  and  if  it  be  pro- 
posed to  fill  them  up  with  different  words,  a  distinct  motion 
is  made  upon  each  proposal,  instead  of  moving  an  amend- 
ment upon  that  first  suggested.  The  chairman  puts  the 
question  upon  each  motion  separately,  and  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  made,  unless  the  later  motion  be  for 
a  smaller  sum,  or  a  longer  time ;  in  which  cases,  it  should 
be  put  first.^  This  rule,  indeed,  is  more  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  committees  of  supply  and  ways  and  means ;  but 
is  generally  observed  in  committees  upon  bills,  and  other 
committees  of  the  whole  house. 

Every  description  of  amendment  may  be  made  in  com-^ 
mittee ;  whole  clauses  and  schedules  are  added,  or  omitted, 
or  substituted  one  for  another,  provided  that,  in  the  com- 
mons, they  be  within  the  title ;  and  verbal  alterations  are 


»  88  Com.  J.  617. 
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made  in  every  part^  whether  in  the  preamble^  the  clauses, 
or  the  schedules.  But  in  the  commons,  the  title  of  the 
bill  may  not  be  amended,  as  that  is  reserved  for  the  house, 
after  all  the  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  bill  in  its 
several  stages;  nor  should  any  amendment  be  admitted 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  previous  question.^  If  it  be 
convenient,  clauses  may  be  postponed  and  considered  after- 
wards out  of  their  order,  but  must  not  have  been  previously 
amended.  The  committee  may  also  divide  one  clause  into 
two ;  or  decide  that  the  first  part  of  a  clause,  or  the  first 
part  of  a  clause  with  a  schedule,  shall  be  considered  as  an 
entire  clause.^  Instructions  are  sometimes  given  by  the  inetnictioDs. 
house  to  committees  on  bills,  in  compliance  with  which 
they  receive  clauses,  or  make  provision  in  the  bills  com- 
mitted to  them,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  con* 
sidered,  as  being  extraneous  to  the  titles.  In  compliance 
with  instructions,  also,  they  may  make  two  bills  into  one, 
or  divide  one  bill  into  two  or  more ;  or  examine  witnesses 
and  hear  counsel.'  When  all  the  clauses  and  schedules 
•have  been  agreed  to,  the  preamble,  which  had  been  post- 
poned, is  considered,  and,  if  necessary,  is  amended  so  as 
to  conform  to  amendments  made  in  the  bill;  and  the  chair^ 
man  puts  the  question,  ''  That  this  be  the  preamble  of  the 
bill,''  which  he  reads  to  the  committee. 

If  the  committee  cannot  go  through  the  whole  bill  at  Report  of 
one  sitting  in  the  lords,  the  chairman  leaves  the  chair, 
and  moves  that  the  house  be  put  into  committee  on  a 
future  day ;  and  in  the  commons,  the  committee  instruct 
the  chairman  to  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again.  When  the  bill  has  been  thoroughly  considered,  Heport  of  the 
the  chairman  puts  a  question,  '^  That  I  do  report  this  bill 
with  the  amendments  to  the  house ;"   which  being  agreed 

*  But  see  proceeding^  in  committee  on  Reform  Bill.  S7  Com.  J.  133.  141. 
165. 178,  questions  and  amendments  concerning  Amersham,  Helleston,  Gates- 
head and  Sontli  Shields. 

>  89  Com.  J.  409.    87  lb.  80.    86  lb.  738. 

^  &ee  Com.  Gen.  Journ.  Index  (1820-1837;,  p.  603. 
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to^  he  leaves  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Speaker  resumes  his 
chair,  upon  which  the  chairman  approaches  the  steps  of 
the  speaker's  chair,  and  reports  from  the  committee  that 
'^  they  had  gone  through  the  bill,  and  had  made  amend- 
ments," or  '^  several  amendments  thereunto."  If  no  amend- 
ments have  been  made,  he  reports  ^'  that  they  had  gone 
through  the  bill,  and  directed  him  to  report  the  same, 
without  amendment."  The  repoii;  itself  may  either  be 
received  then  or  on  a  future  day.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment it  is  the  custom  to  I'eceive  it  at  once ;  but  if  there  be 
amendments,  or  if  objection  be  made  to  its  being  then 
received,  it  is  more  frequently  ordered  to  be  received  on 
some  other  day.  In  the  lords  there  is  a  standing  order, 
28th  June  1716,  which  declares  'Hhat  no  report  be  re- 
ceived from  any  committee  of  the  whole  house,  the  same 
day  such  committee  goes  through  the  bill,  when  any 
amendments  are  made  to  such  bill.^ 
Proceedings  on       In  the  commons,  when  a  report  is  to  be  received,  the 

member  appears  with  it  at  the  bar,  and  on  being  called 
upon  by  the  speaker,  states  that  he  has  a  report.  If  it  be 
without  amendments,  it  is  brought  up  without  any  ques- 
tion; if  with  amendments,  a  question, ''  That  it  be  brought 
up,"  is  formally  put.  After  this,  another  question,  '^  That 
the  report  be  now  read,"  is  supposed  to  be  put ;  but  is,  in 
modem  practice,  omitted. 

When  the  report  is  received,  there  are  various  courses 
which  may  be  followed  in  the  further  progress  of  the 
bill.  1.  The  report  may  be  read,  and,  in  the  commons, 
a  lord's  bill,  without  amendment,  may  be  read  a  third 
time,  immediately,  as  it  is  already  ingrossed  ;*  but  in  the 
lords,  no  bill  may  be  read  a  third  time  the  same  day  on 
which  it  is  reported  from  the  committee,  unless  the  stand- 
ing orders  be  suspended  for  that  purpose.^  2.  In  either 
house,  the  report  of  a  bill  not  ingrossed  is  read,  and  being 
without  amendments,  the  bill  is  ordered  to  be  ingrossed 

>  Lords'  S.  0.  No.  2e.       '88  Com.  J.  183.       '  Lords'  8. 0.  No.  11. 
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and  read  a  third  time  on  another  day.  3.  If  with  amend- 
ments, the  report  is  read,  and  the  amendments  being  read 
a  second  time,  and  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  by  the  house, 
the  bill  may  be  ordered  to  be  ingrossed  and  read  a  third 
time  on  another  day.  4.  The  report  may  be  read,  and  or* 
dered  to  be  taken  into  further  consideration  on  a  future  day. 
6.  The  report  may  be  read  and  the  bill  recommitted  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  or  to  a  select  committee. 

At  this  stage  also  it  is  customary  to  reprint  the  bill,  if  Bills  reprinted, 
several  amendments  have  been  made,^  for  no  verbal  notice 
of  numerous  amendments  can  possibly  make  the  amended 
bill  intelligible,  and  the  practice  of  both  houses  is  to  rely 
more  upon  a  reprint  of  the  bill,  than  upon  any  proceedings 
in  the  house,  on  the  report  of  very  numerous  or  important 
amendments. 

When  the  consideration  of  the  report  is  deferred,  the  ciansefl  added, 
proceedings  on  the  day  for  which  it  is  set  down,  are  mUtTmBde. 
similar  to  those  on  the  report,  when  it  is  considei-ed  and 
agreed  to  at  once.  On  either  occasion,  the  house  may  not 
only  agree  or  disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the  committee, 
but  may  make  fresh  amendments  and  add  new  clauses, 
whether  they  be  within  the  title  or  not ;'  but  the  practice 
of  adding  clauses  is  inconvenient,  and  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible.  The  amendments  of  the  committee  are 
considered  first ;  clauses  may  then  be  offered ;  afler  which 
amendments  may  be  made  to  other  parts  of  the  bill.  When 
a  member  offers  a  clause  on  the  report,  he  must  move, 
1st,  " That  it  be  brought  up;"  2d,  "That  it  be  read  a  first 
time;"  3d,  "  That  it  be  read  a  second  time;"  4th,  "  That 
it  be  made  part  of  the  bill."  The  questions  put  upon 
each  of  these  motions  may  be  opposed,  ^d  are  oflen 
negatived.  Amendments  also  may  be  proposed  to  clauses 
offered  in  this  manner,  and  if  agreed  to  by  the  house,  the 
last  question  put  by  the  speaker  is,  "  That  this  clause,  as 
amended,  be  made  part  of  the  bill,"     Clauses  containing 

*  00  Com.  J.  337.  »  Votes,  1844,  p.  203. 
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rates,  penalties,  or  other  blanks,  must  also  pass  through  a 
committee  before  they  are  added  to  the  bilL 

A  bill  may  be  recommitted :  1.  Without  limitation,  in 
vehich  case  the  entire  bill  is  again  considered  in  commit- 
tee, and  reported  with  "other"  or  "farther"  amendments. 
2.  On  amendments  being  proposed  on  the  report  or  farther 
consideration  of  report,  the  bill  may  be  recommitted  with 
respect  to  those  amendments  only.^  3.  On  clauses  being 
offered,  the  bill  may  be  recommitted  with  respect  to  these 
clauses.*  4.  The  bill  may  be  recommitted,  and  an  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  committee,  to  make  some  particular  or 
additional  provision.' 

A  bill  may  be  recommitted  as  often  as  the  house  think 
fit.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  bills  to  be  again  recommitted 
once  or  twice,^  and  there  are  cases  in  which  a  bill  has 
been  six  and  even  seven  times  through  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  in  consequence  of  repeated  recommitments.^ 
The  proceedings  on  the  report  of  a  recommitted  bill  are 
similar  to  those  already  explained;  the  report  may  be 
received  at  once,  and  the  amendments  agreed  to,  or  the 
farther  consideration  of  it  may  be  deferred. 

The  form  in  which  a  bill  must  appear  in  either  house, 
after  the  report,  is  that  of  an  ingrossment  on  parchment.  ' 
In  that  form  it  ultimately  receives  the  royal  assent,  and  be- 
comes the  record  or  roll  of  the  statute.  When  a  bill  origi- 
nates in  the  lords,  it  is  ingrossed  after  the  report,  and  is 
sent  to  the  commons  in  that  form ;  and  when  it  begins  in  the 
commons,  the  time  for  ingrossing  the  bill  before  it  is  sent 
up  to  the  lords,  is  also  after  the  report.  The  practice  of 
ingrossing  bills  is  adhered  to  in  order  to  secure  uniformity 
and  permanence  in  the  record ;  but  opinions  are  divided 
in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  this  mode  of  writing.  On 
the  Idth  February  1836,  the  commons  communicated  to 
the  lords,  at  a  conference,  a  resolution,  "  That  it  is  the 


>  S3  Com.  J.  533.  >  92  lb.  415.  '  S9  lb.  127. 

«  83  lb.  354.   89  lb.  286.      «  65  lb.  384. 396. 420.     69  lb.  420. 444. 460. 
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opinion  of  this  house,  that  it  is  expedient  to  discontinue 
the  present  mode  of  ingrossing  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
black  letter,  and  to  substitute  a  plain  round-hand  instead 
thereof/'  To  this  resolution  the  lords  did  not  agree,  but 
after  referring  the  matter  to  a  committee,  they  commu- 
nicated to  the  commons  several  reasons  for  withholding 
their  concurrence.  ^  Amongst  other  reasons  in  favour  of 
ingrossment,  it  was  stated  that, 

"  The  object  is  rather  to  preserye  an  uniform,  durable,  and  cor- 
rect record  of  the  Acts  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  be  legible  at 
a  distant  period,  with  ordinary  care,  than  merely  to  afford  facility 
for  reading  the  record  expeditiously.''  And  that  "  the  mode  in 
which  the  ink  is  transferred  to,  and  the  characters  impressed 
upon,  the  parchment  by  the  ingrossing  hand,  gives  a  permanence 
and  an  uniformity  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  writing."  "  That  the  adoption  of  the  plain  round-hand  would 
afford  a  greater  facility  of  falsifying  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  other 
record,  by  interpolation,  or  otherwise,  than  the  use  of  the  ingrossing 
hand."  ^^  But  as  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  ingrossing  hand  is 
principally  found  in  the  proper  names  of  places  and  persons,  they 
think  that  this  part  of  the  difficulty  would  be  removed  by  directing 
that  the  proper  names  of  persons  and  places  should  in  future  be 
written  in  round-hand." 

In  the  lords,  the  ingrossment  of  all  bills  is  confided  to 
the  **  clerk  of  ingrossments  ;*'  and  in  the  commons,  all 
bills  which  have  not  already  been  ingrossed  in  the  lords 
are  ingrossed  after  the  report,  in  the  **  Ingrossing  OflGice," 
and  examined  in  the  Public  Bill  Office,  the  officers  of 
which  are  immediately  responsible  for  their  correctness.^ 

On  the  third  reading,  the  judgment  of  the  house  is  ex-  Thiid  reading, 
pressed  upon  the  entire  bill  as  it  stands,  after  all  the 
amendments  introduced  in  committee  and  on  report,  'or 
further  consideration  of  report.  Amendments  may  still  be 
made  by  the  house  to  any  part  of  the  bill ;  but  it  is  ad- 
visable to  resort  to  this  practice  as  rarely  as  possible,  on 
account  of  the  trouble  of  amending  the  ingrossment ;  and 
also,  because  the  proper  time  for  offering  amendments  is  in 
committee,  when  the  speaker  is  not  in  the  chair.     Clauses 

>  91  Com.  J.  447.  '  No.  413,  of  1843,  Mr.  Ley's  Ev.  Q.  35. 
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and  Bchedules  may  be  added  at  this  stage,  but  they  cannot 
be  offered  unless  they  are  ingrossed  on  pai*chment.  The 
proper  tune  for  proposmg  a  clause  is  after  the  bill  has  been 
read  the  third  time.  An  ordinary  clause,  offered  at  this 
stage,  is  read  three  times ;  but  if  it  have  any  blanks^  it  must 
be  read  twice,  and  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  and  reported ;  after  which  it  is  read  a  third  time, 
and  agreed  to  be  made  part  of  the  bill  by  way  of  rider. 

A  caution  may  here  be  useful  to  members,  in  reference 
to  the  manner  of  proposing  clauses,  that  whether  they  be 
offered  on  the  report,  the  further  consideration  of  report, 
or  on  the  third  reading,  they  should  be  offered  before  any 
amendments  are  made  to  the  bill.  This  rule  is  observed, 
because  the  addition  of  a  new  clause  may  render  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  amendments  in  other  parts  of  the  bill ; 
and  all  the  clauses  should,  therefore,  be  under  considera- 
tion before  amendments  are  admitted. 

Occasionally,  a  bill  is  read  a  third  time,  and  "  further 
proceedings  thereon"  are  adjourned  to  a  future  day;  but 
the  general  practice  is  to  follow  up  the  third  reading  imme- 
diately with  the  question,  '^  That  this  bill  do  pass."  This 
question  has  sometimes  passed  in  the  negative,  after  all 
the  preceding  stages  of  the  bill  have  been  agreed  to ;  but 
it  is  not  usual  to  divide  upon  it.^ 
Title  of  the  bill.       In  the  lords,  the  original  title  of  a  bill  is  amended  at 

any  stage  at  which  amendments  are  admissible,  when 
alterations  in  the  body  of  the  bill  have  rendered  any 
change  in  the  title  necessary.  But  in  the  commons,  the 
oiiginal  title  is  not  amended  during  the  progress  of  the 
bill,  unless  the  house  agree  to  divide  one  bill  into  two,  or 
combine  two  into  one ;  and  the  last  question  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  "  That  this  be  the  title  of  the  bill,"  which  is 
accordingly  read  by  the  speaker.  Amendments  may  then 
be  offered  to  the  title,  which  are  generally  such  as  render 
the  title  confoimable  with  amendments  which  may  have 

»  80  Com.  J.  617.    80  lb.  407. 
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been  made  to  the  bill  since  its  first  introduction.     It  may 

be  as  well  to  recal  to  mind  in  this  place,  that,  by  a  standing 

order  of  the  commons,  17th  November  1797,  it  is  required, 

*^  That  the  precise  duration  of  every  new  temporary  law  should 
be  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  bill,  and  also  in  a  distinct  clause  at 
the  end  of  the  bill,  and  nowhere  else." ' 

The  next  step  is  to  communicate  the  bill  to  the  other  house.  Commanicated 
The  lords  usually  send  down  their  bills  to  xthe  commons  by  commons, 
two  masters  in  chancery ;  but  if  they  concern  the  Crown 
or  royal  family,  they  should  be  sent  by  two  of  the  judges.* 
This  cannot  always  be  done,  as  the  judges  may  be  on 
circuit,  or  otherwise  unable  to  attend ;  in  which  case  one 
judge  and  a  master  in  chancery,  or  two  masters  in  chancery 
only  are  sent.^  It  happens,  occasionally,  that  one  master 
in  chancery  only  is  present,  or  that  none  are  in  attend- 
ance; and  then  the  lords  send  down  the  bills  that  are 
waiting  by  one  master  in  chancery,  and  the  clerk  assistant 
of  the  Parliaments,  or  by  the  clerk  assistant  and  addi- 
tional clerk,  assistant.  Whenever  this  variation  from  the 
ordinary  form  of  message  is  resorted  to  by  the  lords,  their 
lordships  direct  their  messengers  to  inform  the  House  of 
Conmions  that,  from  the  absence  of  their  usual  messengers 
(and  sometimes,  also,  in  consideration  of  the  late  period  of 
the  session),  they  had  been  induced  to  send  the  message 
in  this  unusual  way.  The  commons  acquiesce  in  the  rea- 
sons assigned,  *'  trusting  that  the  same  will  not  be  drawn 
into  precedent  for  the  future."*  When  the  bill  has  origi- 
nated in  the  lords,  **  a  message  is  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  caiTy  down  the  said  bill,  and 
desire  their  concurrence."  If  the  bill  has  been  sent  up 
from  the  commons,  and  has  been  agreed  to,  the  lords  send 
a  message  "  to  acquaint  them,  that  the  lords  have  agreed 
to  the  said  bill  without  any  amendment;"  or,  "  that  the 
lords  have  agreed  to  the  same  with  some  amendments,  to 
which  their  lordships  desire  their  concurrence."* 

>  53  Com.  J.  84.  *  82  lb.  870.  '  86  lb.  713.    69  lb.  516. 

*  88  lb.  727.    See  also  nqn-a,  p.  250.  •  74  Lords'  J.  382. 
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If  a  bill  or  clause  be  carried  to  the  other  house  by  mis- 
take^  a  message  is  sent  to  have  the  bill  returned,  or  the 
clause  expunged.^ 

The  commons  send  up  bills  to  the  lords  by  a  member 
(generally  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  or  the  member  who  has  had  charge  of  the  bill), 
who,  as  in  other  messages,  is  accompanied  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  not  less  than  seven  others.  It  is  a 
rule  with  the  lords  not  to  receive  a  message  unless  eight 
members  attend  with  it ;  and  when  a  bill  is  popular,  it  is 
carried  up  by  a  considerable  number.*  The  member  who 
has  charge  of  the  bill  delivers  it  to  the  lord  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  comes  to  the  bar  to  receive  it.  The 
form  of  message,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  House  of  Lords. 

If  one  house  agree  to  a  hill  passed  by  the  other  without 
any  amendment,  no  further  discussion  or  question  can 
arise  upon  it ;  but  the  bill  is  forthwith  put  into  the  com- 
mission for  receiving  the  royal  assent.  If  a  bill  be  returned 
from  one  house  to  another  with  amendments;  these  amend- 
ments must  either  be  agreed  to  by  the  house  which  had 
first  passed  the  bill,  or  the  other  house  must  waive  their 
amendments ;  otherwise  the  bill  will  be  lost.  Sometimes 
one  house  agrees  to  the  amendments  with  amendments  to 


■  76  Com.  J.  447.     78  lb.  317.     80  lb.  512.     01  lb.  680.  758.    02  lb. 
572.  600. 

*  In  sending  bOls  from  the  commons  to  the  lords,  it  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom to  wait  nntil  seyeral  had  passed,  when  they  were  carried  up  together,  and 
delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  lords  in  the  following  order:  1.  Lords'  bills 
2.  Ck>mmons'  hills  amended  by  the  lords ;  3.  Public  bills  in  order,  according 
to  their  importance;  and,  4.  Prirate  bills,  io  such  order  as  the  speaker 
appointed.  It  was  then  usual  for  30  or  40  members  to  accompany  the  mem- 
ber who  had  charge  of  the  bills.  On  the  17th  March  1588  a  private  bill  was 
sent  up  with  only  four  or  five  members,  and  the  lords  took  exceptions  to  the 
smallness  of  the  numherj  and  said,  **  that  they  had  cause  to  doubt  that  it 
passed  not  with  a  general  consent  of  the  house,  because  it  passed  not  graced 
with  a  greater  number,  and  left  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  house  to  send  it 
back  in  such  sort  as  it  was  fit" — D'Ewes,  447.  Order  and  Course  of  Pass- 
ing Bills  in  Parliament,  4to.  1641. 
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which  the  other  house  agrees.*  Occasionally,  this  inter- 
change of  amendments  is  carried  even  further,  and  one 
house  agrees  to  amendments  with  amendments,  to  which 
the  other  house  agrees  with  amendments,  to  which,  also, 
the  first  house,  in  its  turn,  agrees.     But  it  is  a  rule,  that  Con8equentiai 

.  .        amendmeuU. 

neither  house  may,  at  this  time,  leave  out  or  otherwise 
amend  anything  which  they  have  already  passed  them- 
selves; unless  such  amendment  be  immediately  consequent 
upon  amendments  of  the  other  house,  which  have  been 
agreed  to,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  them  into 
effect.  These  several  agreements  and  amendments  are 
communicated  by  one  house  to  the  other  with  appropriate 
messages.  Where  the  privileges  of  the  commons  seem  to 
be  affected  by  an  amendment,  it  is,  nevertheless,  agreed  to, 
in  some  cases,  with  a  special  entry  in  the  Journal  of  the 
cause  of  such  agreement ;  but  the  more  usual  course  is  to 
disagree  to  an  amendment  of  that  character.* 

When  it  is  determined  to  disa^ee  to  amendments  made  When  ameDd- 

ments  dis- 

by  the  other  house,  one  of  three  courses  may  be  adopted :  agreed  to. 
1.  The  bill  may  be  laid  aside.  2.  The  consideration  of  the 
amendments  may  be  put  off  for  three  or  six  months,  or 
to  any  time  beyond  the  probable  duration  of  the  session. 
3.  A  conference  may  be  desired  with  the  other  house.  The  CcnfereaceB. 
two  first  modes  of  proceeding  are  only  resorted  to  when 
the  ultimate  agreement  of  the  two  houses  is  hopeless ;  the 
latter  is  preferred  whenever  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  mutual  agreement  and  compromise.  The  practice  of  Par- 
liament in  regard  to  conferences  has  been  fully  explained 
elsewhere,'  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  and  irksome  to  de- 
scribe, at  length,  every  variety  of  procedure  which  may  arise 
in  the  settlement  of  amendments  to  bills  by  conference.^ 

>  90  Com.  J.  575. 

'  See  Com.  Geo.  J.  Index  (1820-1837),  p.  289.        '  Supra,  p.  254,  &c. 

*  AU  the  minnte  details  of  practice  may  be  traced  by  referring  to  the  head 

*'  Conference,"  in  the  three  hiat  Commons'  GeneralJoornal  Indexes ',  but  more 

particularly  by  following  the  proceedings  upon  the  Corporations  Bill  in  1886, 

to  which  ample  references  will  be  found  in  the  Index  to  the  Journal  of  that 

year,  and  at  p.  413  of  the  General  Index  1820-1837. 
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It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  generally  that  when  a  bill  has 
been  returned  by  either  house  to  the  other,  with  amend- 
ments which  are  disagreed  to,  a  conference  is  desired  by 
the  house  which  disagrees  to  the  amendment,  to  acquaint 
the  other  with  the  reasons  for  such  disagreement ;  in  order, 
to  use  the  words  of  Hatsell, 

^  That  after  considering  those  reasons,  the  house  may  be  in- 
duced, either  not  to  insist  upon  their  amendments,  or  may,  in 
their  turn,  assign  such  arguments  for  having  made  them,  as  may 
prevail  upon  the  other  house  to  agree  to  them.  If  the  house 
which  amend  the  bill  are  not  satisfied  and  convinced  by  the  rea^- 
sons  urged  for  disagreeing  to  the  amendments,  but  persevere  in 
insisting  upon  their  amendments,  the  form  is  to  desire  another 
conference  ;  at  which,  in  their  turn,  they  state  their  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  amendments,  and  the  reasons  why  they  cannot 
depart  from  them  ;  and  if  after  such  second  conference  the  other 
house  resolve  to  insist  upon  disagreeing  to  the  amendments,  they 
Free  confer-  ought  then  to  demand  a  ^  free  conference,'  at  which  the  arguments 
ence.  on  both  sides  may  be  more  amply  and  freely  discussed.    If  this 

measure  should  prove  ineffectual,  and  if,  after  several  free  con- 
ferences, neither  house  can  be  induced  to  depart  from  the  point 
they  originally  insisted  upon,  nothing  further  can  be  done,  and  the 
bill  must  be  lost. 

An  interesting  occasion,  on  which  all  these  proceedings 
were  successively  adopted,  occurred  not  long  since ;  a  free 
conference  had  not  been  held  since  1702,  until  a  contest 
arose  in  1836  upon  amendments  made  by  the  lords  to  a 
bill  for  amending  the  Act  for  regulating  Municipal  Cor- 
porations. 
Conferoice,  by        It  ^ju  only  be  necessary  to  add,  that  it  is  in'egular  to 

demand  a  conference  with  the  house  which  is  in  possession 
of  a  bill ;  which  rule  was  thus  affirmed  by  the  commons 
13th  March  1676  :  "That  by  the  ancient  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges of  this  house,  conference  is  to  be  required  by  that 
court  which,  at  the  time  of  the  conference  demanded,  shall 
be  possessed  of  the  bill,  and  not  of  any  other  court.*' "  As 
the  conference  is  desired  by  that  house  which  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  bill,  the  bill  which  is  the  subject  of  the  con- 
ference is  always   delivered  by  the  managers,  with   the 

»   I  Com  J.  114. 
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reasons  and  amendments,  to  the  house  with  whom  the 
conference  was  desired. 

The  official  record  of  the  assent  of  one  house  to  bills  indorsements 
passed,  or  amendments  made  by  the  other,  is  by  indorse- 
ment of  the  ingi'ossed  bill  in  old  Norman  French.  Thus 
when  a  bill  is  passed  by  the  commons,  the  clerk  of  the 
house  ^  writes  upon  the  top  of  it,  **  Salt  bailie  aux  seigneurs  J* 
When  the  lords  make  amendments,  it  is  returned  with  an 
indorsement,  signed  by  the  clerk  assistant  of  the  Parlia- 
ments, '^  A  cette  bille  avesque  des  amendemens  les  seigneurs 
sont  assentusJ*  When  it  is  sent  back  with  these  amend- 
ments agreed  to,  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons 
writes,  ^'  A  ces  amendemens  les  communes  sont  assentusJ^ 

When  bills  have  been  finally  agreed  to  by  both  houses,  Boyal  assent, 
they  only  await  the  royal  assent  to  give  them,  as  Lord  Hale 
says,  '^  the  complement  and  perfection  of  a  law  :"*  and  from 
that  sanction  they  cannot  legally  be  withheld.^  For  this 
purpose  they  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  en- 
rolments, in  the  House  of  Lords,  except  money  bills,  which 
are  returned  to  the  commons  before  the  royal  assent  is  given; 
and  when  several  have  accumulated  there,  or  when  the  royal 
assent  is  required  to  be  given  without  delay  to  any  bill,  the 
lord  chancellor  has  notice  that  a  commission  is  wanted. 
The  clerk  of  the  enrolments  then  prepares  two  copies  of 
the  titles  of  all  the  bills,  each  title  being  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  One  of  these  copies  is  for  the  clerk  of  the 
Crown  to  insert  in  the  commission,  and  the  other  for  her 
Majesty's  inspection,  before  she  signs  the  commission. 
When  the  Queen  comes  in  person  to  give  her  royal  assent, 
the  clerk  assistant  of  the  Parliaments  waits  upon  her  Majesty 
in  the  robing  room  before  she  enters  the  house,  reads  a  list 
of  the  bills,  and  receives  her  commands  upon  them.^ 


*  In  his  absence  the  clerk  assistant  is  authorized  to  indorse  bills. 

*  Jnrisd.  of  Lords,  c.  2.  '  See  2  Hats.  339.     13  Lords'  J.  766. 

*  Mr.  Birch's  Et.  No.  413,  df  1S43. 
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By  commission.      During  the  progress  of  a  session,  the  royal  assent  is 

generally  given  by  a  commission  issued  under  the  great  seal 
Origin  of  giving  for  that  purpose.  The  first  instance  in  which  the  i-oyal  as- 
commU^sL  ^^  ^^^  appears  to  have  been  given  by  commission,  was  in  the 

dSd  of  Henry  8 ;  although  proceedings  very  similar  had  oc* 
curred  in  the  23d  and  25th  years  of  the  reign  of  that  king.^ 
The  lord  chancellor  produced  two  Acts  agreed  to  by  the 
lords  and  commons ;  one  for  the  attainder  of  the  queen 
and  her  accomplices,  and  the  other  for  proceeding  against 
lunatics  in  cases  of  treason ;  each  Act  being  signed  by  the 
king,  and  the  royal  assent  being  signified  by  a  commission 
'  under  the  great  seal,  signed  by  the  king,  and  annexed  to 
both  the  Acts.'  To  prevent  any  doubts  as  to  the  legality 
of  this  mode  of  assenting  to  an  Act,  the  two  following 
clauses  were  put  into  the  Act  for  the  attainder  of  the 
queen : — 

^^  Be  it  declared  by  authority  of  this  present  Parliament,  that 
the  king's  royal  assent,  by  his  letters  patent  under  his  great  seal 
and  assigned  with  his  hand,  and  declared  and  notified  in  his 
absence  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  to  the  commons, 
assembled  together  in  the  high  house,  is  and  ever  was  of  as  good 
strength  and  force  as  tiiough  the  king's  person  had  been  there 
personally  present,  and  had  assented  openly  and  publickly  to  the 
same.  And  be  it  also  enacted,  that  this  royal  assent,  and  all  other 
royal  assents  hereafter  to  be  so  given  by  the  kings  of  this  realm, 
and  notified  as  is  aforesaid,  shall  be  taken  and  reputed  good  and 
effectual  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  without  doubt  or  ambiguity ; 
any  custom  or  use  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." ' 

Form  of  com-         In  strict  compliance  with  the  words  of  this  statute,  the 
"'^"*  c(Hnmission  is  always  "  by  the  Queen  herself  signed  with 

her  own  hand,"  and  attested  by  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  in 
chancery.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  G^eorge  4 
it  became  painful  to  him  to  sign  any  instrument  with  his 
own  hand,  and  he  was  enabled,  by  statute,  to  appoint  one 
or  more  person  or  persons,  with  full  power  and  authority 
to  each  of  them  to  affix,  in  his  Majesty's  presence,  and  by 

>  d3  Hen.  S,  c.  21.    Stat,  of  the  Reahn,  yol.  i.  p.  Ixxiu. 

'  1  Lords'  J.  19S.  >  Stat  of  the  Realm,  yoL  i.  p.  Ixxiv. 
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his  Majesty's  command  given  by  word  of  mouth,  his 
Majesty's  royal  signature,  by  means  of  a  stamp  to  be  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose;^  and  the  commission  for  giving 
the  royal  assent  to  bills  on  the  17th  June  1830,  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  king,  attested  according  to  the  provisions  of 
that  Act.* 

The  form  in  which  the  royal  assent  is  signified  by  com- 
mission is  as  follows  :^ — 

Three  or  more  of  the  lords  commissioners,  seated  on  a  Fonn  of  royal 

-  assent  by  coni- 

form between  the  throne  and  the  woolsack  in  the  House  of  mission. 

Lords,  command  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  signify  to 
the  commons  that  their  attendance  is  desired  in  the  house 
of  peers  to  hear  the  commission  read,  upon  which  the 
commons  with  the  speaker  immediately  come  to  the  bar. 
The  commission  is  then  read  at  length,  and  the  titles  of 
the  bills  being  afterwards  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  Crown, 
the  royal  assent  to  each  is  signified  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Parliaments  in  Norman  French.  A  bill  of  supply  is 
carried  up  and  presented  by  the  speaker,  and  receives 
the  royal  assent  before  all  other  bills.  The  assent  is  pro* 
nounced  in  the  words,  ''  La  reyne  remercie  set  bans  sujetSy 
accepte  leur  benevolence,  et  ainsi  le  veultJ^  For  a  public 
bill  the  form  of  expression  is  ^^ La  reyne  le  veuU ;"  for  a 
private  bill,  *^  Soitfait  comme  il  est  desiree  ;"  upon  a  peti- 
tion demanding  a  right,  whether  public  or  private,  ''  Soit 
droit  fait  comme  il  est  desiree."  In  an  act  of  grace  or  par- 
don which  has  the  royal  assent  before  it  is  agreed  to  by  the 
two  houses,  the  clerk  says,  '^  Les  prelate,  seigneurs,  et  contr 
munes,  en  ce  present  parliament  assemblies,  au  nam  de  touts 
vos  autres  sujets,  remercient  tree  kumblement  vostre  ma^ 
jestei,  et  prient  a  Dieu  vous  donner  en  sante  bonne  me  et 
longue."  The  form  of  words  used  to  express  a*  denial  of  itoyai  assent 
the  royal  assent  would  be  " La  reyne  s'avisera*'  The 
necessity  of  refusing  the  royal  assent  is  removed  by  the 
strict  observance  of  the  constitutional  principle,  that  the. 

>  11  Geo.  4,  c  23.  »  6«  Loids'  J.  732. 
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Crown  has  no  will  but  that  of  its  ministers ;  who  only  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  that  capacity  so  long  as  they  retain  the 
confidence  of  Parliament.  This  power  was  last  exercised 
in  1707,  when  Queen  Anne  refused  her  assent  to  a  bill  for 
settling  the  militia  in  Scotland. 
Use  of  the  Nor-      During  the  Commonwealth  the  lord  protector  gave  his 

man  FrCOCh.  ,  i        -w^  • 

assent  to  bills  in  English ;  but  on  the  Restoration,  the  old 
form  of  words  was  reverted  to,  and  only  one  attempt  has 
since  been  made  to  abolish  it.  In  1 706,  the  lords  passed  a  bill 
''  for  abolishing  the  use  of  the  French  tongue  in  all  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament  and  courts  of  justice."  This  bill  dropped 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  although  an  Act  passed  in 
1731  for  conducting  all  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  in 
English,  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  old  forms  used  in 
Parliament. 
Given  i>y  the         The  royal  assent  is  rarely  riven  in  person,  except  at  the 

Queenlnpep.       ,  ^  .  i         ,  \r?  ..      j    / 

eon.  close  of  a  session,  when  the  Queen  attends  to  prorogue  the 

Parliament,  and  then  she  signifies  her  assent  to  such  bills 
as  may  have  passed  since  the  last  commission  was  issued ; 
but  bills  for  making  provision  for  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  such  as  the  bills  for  settling  the  civil  lists, 
have  generally  been  assented  to  by  the  Queen  in  person, 
immediately  after  they  have  passed  both  houses.^  When 
her  Majesty  gives  her  royal  assent  to  bills  in  person,  the 
clerk  of  the  Crown  reads  the  titles,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
Parliaments  makes  an  obeisance  to  the  throne,  and  then 
signifies  her  Majesty's  assent  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed.  A  gentle  inclination,  indicative  of  assent,  is  given 

>  See  Civil  List  BOls.  75  Ck>m.  J.  258.  86  lb.  517.  On  the  2d  of 
Angust  1831,  the  fpeaker,  after  a  short  speech  in  relation  to  the  bill  for 
supporting  the  royal  dignity  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Adelaide,  delivered  it  to 
the  elerlc,  wh^n  it  received  the  royal  assent  in  the  usual  form;  but  the  Queen, 
attended  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  and  her  maids  of  honour,  was 
present,  and  sat  in  a  chair  placed  on  a  platform  raised  for  that  purpose 
between  the  archbishop's  bench  and  tlie  bishops'  door,  and  after  the  royal 
assent  was  pronounced,  her  migesty  stood  up,  and  made  three  curtesies,  one 
to  tlia  king,  one  to  the  lords,  and  one  to  the  commons. — 03  Lords'  J.  885, 
and  Index  to  that  voliune,  p.  1157. 
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by  her  Majesty,  who  has,  however,  already  given  her  com- 
mands to  the  clerk  assistant,  as  shown  above.^ 

When  Acts  are  thus  passed,  the  original  ingrossment  ingroisment 
rolls  are  preserved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all  public  ^  '* 
and  local  and  personal  Acts,  and  nearly  all  private  Acts, 
are  printed  by  the  Queen's  printer,  and  printed  copies  are 
referred  to  as  evidence  in  courts  of  law.  The  original  rolls 
may  also  be  seen,  when  necessary,  and  copies  taken,  on 
the  payment  of  certain  fees. 

The  forms  commonly  observed  by  both  houses,  in  the  Fonns  not  bind- 
passing  of  bills,  having  been  explained,  it  must  be  under-  ^m  of  biUs. 
stood  that  they  are  not  absolutely  binding.  They  are 
founded  upon  long  parliamentary  usage,  indeed;  but  either 
house  may  vary  its  own  peculiar  forms,  without  question 
elsewhere,  and  without  affecting  the  validity  of  any  Act 
which  has  received,  in  proper  form,  the  ultimate  sanction  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  legislature.  If  an  informality  be 
discovered  during  the  progress  of  a  bill,  the  house  in  which 
it  originated,  will  either  order  the  bill  to  be  withdrawn,  or 
will  annul  all  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  that  which 
was  informal ;  but  if  irregularities  escape  detection  until 
the  bill  has  passed,  no  subsequent  notice  can  be  taken  of 
them,  as  it  is  the  business  of  each  house  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  its  own  orders  and  practice. 

In  the  ordinary  progress  of  a  bill,  a  day  or  days  are  Bins  passed 
allowed  to  intervene  between  each  stage  subsequent  to  the  expedition, 
first  reading ;  yet  when  any  pressing  emergency  arises,  bills 
are  frequently  passed  through  all  the  stages  in  the  same 
day,  and  even  by  both  houses.'  This  unusual  expedition  is 
commonly  called  **  a  suspension  of  the  standing  orders/^ 
and  in  the  lords  is  at  variance  with  a  distinct  order,  which 
prohibits  the  passing  of  more  than  one  stage  in  a  day;' 
but  there  are  no  orders  to  be  found  on  the  Journals  of  the 
commons  which  forbid  the  passing  of  bills  in  this  man- 
ner; and  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  occasional  departure 

1  See  p.  281.  *  5S  Com.  J.  646, 646.  '  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  26, 
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from  the  usage  of  Parliament.  From  the  ui^ent  neces- 
sity of  such  cases,  the  bills  so  passed  are  often  of  great 
importance  in  themselves,  and  may  require  more  delibera- 
tion than  bills  passed  with  the  ordinary  intervals.  On  this 
ground  the  practice  may  appear  objectionable,  but  it  must 
be  recollected  that  no  bill  can  pass  rapidly  without  the 
general,  if  not  unanimous,  concurrence  of  the  house* 
One  stage  may  follow  another  with  unaccustomed  rapidity, 
but  they  are  all  as  much  open  to  discussion  as  at  other 
times ;  and  a  small  minority  could  protract  the  proceed- 
ings for  a  month. 

But,  though  a  departure  from  the  usage  of  Parliament, 
during  the  progress  of  a  bill,  will  not  vitiate  a  statute ; 
informalities  in  the  final  agreement  of  both  houses  have 
been  treated  as  if  they  would  affect  its  validity.  No 
decision  of  a  court  of  law  upon  this  question  has  ever 
been  obtained ;  but  doubts  have  arisen  there,  and  in  two 
recent  cases  Parliament  has  thought  it  advisable  to  correct, 
by  law,  irregularities  of  this  description.  It  has  already 
been  explained  that  when  one  house  has  made  amend- 
ments to  a  bill  passed  by  the  other,  it  must  return  the  bill 
with  the  amendments,  for  the  agreement  of  that  house 
which  first  passed  it.  Without  such  a  proceeding,  the 
assent  of  both  houses  could  not  be  complete ;  for,  how- 
ever trivial  the  amendments  may  be,  the  judgment  of  one 
house  only  would  be  given  upon  them,  and  the  entire  bill, 
as  amended  and  ready  to  become  law,  would  not  have 
received  the  formal  concurrence  of  both  houses.  If,  there- 
fore, a  bill  should  receive  the  .royal  assent,  without  the 
amendments  made  by  one  house  having  been  communi- 
cated to  the  other,  serious  doubts  naturally  arise,  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  this  omission ;  since  the  assent  of  the 
Queen,  lords,  and  commons  is  essential  to  the  validity  of 
an  Act.  1.  Will  the  royal  assent  cure  all  prior  irregulari- 
ties, in  the  same  way  as  the  passing  of  a  bill  in  the  lords 
would  preclude  inquiry  as  to  informalities  in  any  previous 
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stage  ?  2.  Is  the  indorsement  on  the  bill^  recording  the 
assent  of  Queen,  lords,  and  commons,  conclusive  evidence 
of  that  fact?  or,  8.  May  the  Journals  of  either  house  be 
permitted  to  contradict  it  ? 

The  first  case  in  ^hich  a  difficulty  arose,  was  in  the  88d  Py**??*2°*»  ^ 

^  '  ca8ey33Hen.6. 

Henry  6.  In  the  session  commencing  29th  April  1550, 
the  commons  had  passed  a  bill  requiring  John  Pylking- 
ton  to  appear,  on  a  charge  of  rape,  '^  by  the  feast  of  Pen-* 
tecost  then  next  ensuing."  ^  It  does  not  appear,  distinctly 
whether  the  bill  was  even  brought  into  the  commons  before 
that  day  in  the  year  1550 ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  agreed 
to  by  the  lords  until  afterwards.  By  the  law  of  Parlia* 
ment  then  subsisting,  the  date  of  an  Act  was  reckoned 
from  the  beginning  of  a  session ;  and  the  lords,  to  avoid 
this  construction,  altered  the  date  to  '^  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost, which  will  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1451 ;"  but 
did  not  return  the  bill,  so  amended,  to  the  commons. 
Pylkington  appeared  before  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  to 
impeach  the  validity  of  this  Act,  '^  because  the  lords  had 
gi*anted  a  longer  day  than  was  granted  by  the  commons, 
in  which  case  the  commons  ought  to  have  had  the  bill 
back/'  Chief  Justice  Fortescue  held  the  Act  to  be  valid, 
as  it  had  been  certified  by  the  king's  writ  to  have  been 
confirmed  by  Parliament;  but  Chief  Baron  Ulingwortb 
and  Mr.  Justice  Markham  were  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
amendment  made  the  bill  vary  in  effect  from  that  which 
was  sent  up  from  the  commons,  the  Act  would  be  invalid. 
No  decision  is  recorded  in  the  Year  Book;  and  the  evi- 
dence respecting  the  dates  was  too  imperfect  to  justify 
more  than  hypothetical  opinions.  Fortescue  concluded 
the  case  by  saying, 

'*  This  is  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  we  will  be  well  advised 
before  we  annul  any  Act  made  in  Parliament ;  and,  peradventure, 
the  matter  ought  to  wait  until  the  next  Parliament,  then  we  can 
be  certified  by  them  of  the  certainty  of  the  matter  \  but,  notwith- 
standing, we  will  be  advised  what  shall  be  done.'' 


*  Year  Books,  83  Heu.  6.     Pari.  Rep.  No.  413,  of  1843. 
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Factories  Bill.       The  Becond  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1829,  when 

'^  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories/'  passed  the  commons,  and  was  agreed 
toby  the  lords,  with  an  amendment;  but,  instead  of  being 
returned  to  the  commons,  was,  by  mistake,  included  in  a 
commission,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  The  amend- 
ment was  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  commons ;  but,  in 
order  to  remove  all  doubts,  an  Act^  was  passed  to  declare 
that  the  Act  "  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  if  the  amendment  made  by  the  lords  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  commons  before  the  said  Act 
received  the  royal  assent.'' 

The  third  and  most  recent  case  arose  in  1843,  when  the 
Schoolmasters'  Widows'  Fund  (Scotland)  Bill  was  returned 
to  the  commons  with  amendments ;  but,  before  these  were 
agreed  to,  the  bill  was  removed  fix>m  the  table,  without 
authority  from  the  house,  and  carried  up  to  the  lords  with 
other  bills.  The  proper  indorsement,  viz. ''  A  ces  amende- 
mens  les  communes  sent  assentus/'  was  not  upon  this  bill ; 
yet  the  omission  was  not  observed,  and  the  bill  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  9th  May.  After  an  examination  of 
precedents,  this  Act  was  made  valid  by  a  new  enactment.* 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  connexion  with  an  informality  of 
this  character  on  the  face  of  a  bill,  that  a  commission 
expressly  recites  that  the  bills  "  have  been  agreed  to  by 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons,  and 
indorsed  by  them  as  hath  been  accustomed."  The  in- 
formality in  this  case  would  therefore  appear  to  have 
been  gi'eater  than  in  that  of  1829;  because,  in  the 
former,  the  indorsements  were  complete,  and  as  they  are 
without  date,  it  would  not  appear  that  the  amendment 
had  been  agreed  to  after  the  royal  assent  had  been  given ; 
but,  in  the  latter,  the  agreement  of  the  commons  would 
be  wanting  on  the  face  of  the  record. 

In  case  of  any  accidental  omission  in  the  indoreement, 
the  bill  should  be  returned  to  the  house  whence  it  was 

'  10  Geo.  4,  c.  03.  *  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  Ixz  vi.  (local  and  penonal). 
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received ;  as,  on  the  8th  March,  23  Eliz.  1580,  when  a 
schedule  was  returned  to  the  commons  and  the  indorse- 
ment amended  there ;  because  '^  Soit  hailli  aux  seigneur s^^ 
had  been  omitted,  and  the  lords  had  therefore  no  warrant 
to  proceed.* 

Having  noticed  the  effect  of  informalities  in  the  consent  Infonnalities  in 
of  both  houses  to  a  bill,  the  last  point  that  requires  obser-  "*^  m*^^*- 
vation  is  the  consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  legal  form  of 
commission  or  royal  assent,  of  which  there  is  a  singular  pre- 
cedent. On  the  27th  January  1646,  when  King  Henry  8 
was  on  his  death-bed,  the  lord  chancellor  brought  down 
a  commission  under  the  sign  manual,  and  sealed  with  the 
great  seal,  addressed  to  himself  and  other  lords,  for  giving 
the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Dake  of  Nor- 
Norfolk,  which  had  been  passed  with  indecent  haste  through 
both  houses.  Early  the  next  morning  the  king  died,  and 
the  duke  was  saved  from  the  scaffold,  but  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  during  the  whole  reign  of  Edward  6.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Maiy,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  triers  of 
petitions;  and  also,  by  patent,  on  the  17th  August,  to  be 
lord  high  steward  for  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. 

The  political  causes  which  restored  him  to  favour  will  Declared  void. 

account  for  the  impunity  he  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  his 

attainder ;  but  in  the  next  session  the  Act  of  Attainder 

was  declared  by  statute,* 

<^  To  have  been  void  and  of  none  e£Pect,"  because  there  were  no 
words  in  the  commission  ^'  whereby  it  may  appere  that  the  saide 
late  king  did  himself  give  his  royall  assent  to  the  saide  bill;  and 
for  that  allso  the  saide  comissyon  was  not  signed  with  his  hignes 
hande,  but  with  his  stampe  putt  thereunto  in  the  nether  parte  of 
the  writing  of  the  said  commissyon,  and  not  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  said  commissyon,  as  his  hignes  was  accustomed  to  doo ;  nor 
that  it  appereth  of  any  recorde  that  the  saide  commissyoners  did 
give  bis  royall  consent  to  the  bill  aforesaide;  therefore  all  that  was 
done  by  virtue  of  the  said  commissyon  was  clerelie  yoyde  in  the 

1  D*Ewe8, 808.  Order  and  Coarse  of  Passing  BUls  in  Parliament,  4to.  1641. 
'  I  Mary,  No.  37  ;  Introdactkm  to  Statates  of  Rec.  Com.  p.  76. 
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lawe,  and  made  not  the  same  bill  to  take  effecte,  or  to  be  an  Acte  of 
Parlyament/'  but  it  *'  remayneth  in  yerie  dede  as  no  Acte  of  Par- 
ly amen  t,  bnt  as  a  bill  onelie  exhibited  in  the  saide  Parly  amen  t, 
and  oneUe  asfented  unto  by  the  Boide  lordes  and  comons,  and  not  by 
the  saide  late  king." 

The  same  Act  declared^ 

'^  That  the  lawe  of  this  realme  is  and  allwaies  hath  byn,  that 
the  Toyall  assent  or  consent  of  the  king  or  kings  of  this  realme  to 
any  Acte  of  Parlyament  ought  to  be  given  in  his  own  royall  pre- 
sence, being  personallie  in  the  higher  howse  of  Parlyament,  or  by 
his  letters  patents  imder  his  great  scale,  assigned  with  his  hande, 
and  declared  and  notified  in  his  absence  to  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  the  comons,  assembled  together  in  the  higher  house, 
according  to  a  statute  made  in  the  d3d  yere  of  the  reigne  of  the 
saide  late  King  Henry  VIII." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
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ANCIENT  MODE  OP  PETITIONING  PARLIAMENT.  FORM  AND 
CHARACTER  OP  MODERN  PETITIONS :  PRACTICE  OF  BOTH 
HOUSES  IN  RECEIVING  THEM.* 

The  last  three  chapters  having  dwelt  upon  the  various 
communications  between  the  several  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature^ lead  to  the  consideration  of  petitions ;  by  which  the 
people  are  brought  into  communication  with  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  right  of  petitioning  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
for  redress  of  grievances  is  acknowledged  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  constitution;  ^  and  has  been  uninterruptedly 
exercised  from  very  early  times. 

Before  the  constitution  of  Parliament  had  assumed  its 
present  form,  and  while  its  judicial  and  legislative  functions 
were  ill-defined^  petitions  were  presented  to  the  great  coun- 
cils of  the  realm,  for  the  redress  of  those  grievances  which 
were  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law.     There 


>  <<  Nulli  ncgabimusyautdifferemus  rectum  vel  JuBCitiam." — Magnu  Cliarta 
of  King  JoiiD,  c.  29.  See  Bill  of  Rights,  Art.  5, 1  &  2  Will.  &  Mary,  scss.  2, 
c.  2. 
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are  petitions  in  the  Tower  of  the  date  of  Edward  1,  before  Fro™  ^dw.  i 

111  •      ji  *®  ^^'  *• 

which  time  it  is  conjectured  that  the   parties  aggrieved 

came  personally  before  the  council^  or  preferred  their  com- 
plaints in  the  country,  before  inquests  composed  of  officers 
of  the  Crown. 

Assuming  that  the  separation  of  the  lords  and  commons 
had  been  eiFected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  8/  these  petitions 
appear  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  lords  alone;  but, 
taking  the  later  period,  of  the  17th  Edward  3,  for  the 
separation  of  the  two  houses,  they  must  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  whole  body  then  constituting  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  1,  until  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  2,*  no  petitions  have  been  found  which  were 
addressed  exclusively  to  the  commons. 

During  this  period  the  petitions  were,  with  few  excep-  ReoeWera  and 
tions,  for  the  redress  of  private  wrongs ;  and  the  mode  of  ^^  ^^  ^^' 
receiving  and  trying  them  was  judicial  rather  than  legis- 
lative. Receivers  and  triers  of  petitions  were  appointed,  and 
proclamation  was  made,  inviting  all  people  to  resort  to  the 
receivers.  These  were  ordinarily  the  clerks  of  the  chancery, 
and  afterwards  the  masters  in  chancery  (and  still  later  some 
of  the  judges),  who,  sitting  in  some  public  place  accessible  to 
the  people,  received  their  complaints,  and  transmitted  them 
to  the  auditors  or  triers.  The  triers  were  committees  of  pre- 
lates, peers,  and  judges,  who  had  power  to  call  to  their  aid 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  the  serjeant»-at- 
law.  By  them  the  petitions  were  examined ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  petitioners  were  left  to  their  remedy  before  the 
ordinary  courts ;  in  others,  their  petitions  were  transmitted 
to  the  judges  on  circuit ;  and  if  the  common  law  offered 
no  redress,  their  case  was  submitted  to  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament.    The  functions  of  receivers  and  triers  of  Receivers  and 

triers  stiQ  ap- 

petitions  have  long  since  given  way  to  the  immediate  au-  pointed, 
thority  of  Parliament  at  lai^e ;  but  their  appointment  at 

'  See  tuproy  p.  20.  *  3  Rot  Pari.  448. 
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the  Opening  of  every  Parliament  has  been  continued  by 
the  House  of  Lords  without  interruption.  They  are  still 
constituted  as  in  ancient  times,  and  their  appointment  and 
jurisdiction  are  expressed  in  Norman  French.^ 

Beignof  Heii.4.       In  the  reign  of  Henry  4,  petitions  began  to  be  addressed^ 

in  considerable  numbers,  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
courts  of  equity  had,  in  the  meantime,  relieved  Parliament 

Petitions  to       of  much  of  its  remedial  jurisdiction ;  and  the  petitions  were 
e  eommoDft.     ^^^  more  in  the  nature  of  petitions  for  private  bills,  than 

Origin  of  pri-     for  equitable  remedies  for  private  wrongs.     Of  this  cha- 

Tate  bills.  racter  were  many  of  the  earliest  petitions ;  and  the  orders 

of  Parhament  upon  them  can  only  be  regarded  as  special 
statutes,  of  private  or  local  appUcation.  As  the  limits  of 
judicature  and  l^islation  became  defined,  the  petitions 
applied  more  distinctly  for  legislative  remedies,  and  were 
preferred  to  Parhament  through  the  commons;  but  the 
functions  of  Parliament,  in  passing  private  bills,  have 
always  retained  the  mixed  judicial  and  legislative  cha- 
racter of  ancient  times.* 

Change  of  sys-       Proceeding  to  later  times,  petitions  continued  to  be 

received  in  the  lords  by  triers  and  receivers  of  petitions,  or 
by  committees  whose  office  was  similar ;  and  in  the  com- 
mons, they  were  referred  to  the  committee  of  grievances, 
and  to  other  committees  specially  appointed,  for  the  exa- 
mination and  report  of  petitions;'  but  since  the  Common- 
wealth, it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of  both  houses 
to  consider  petitions  in  the  first  instance,^  and  only  to 
refer  the  examination  of  them,  in  particular  cases,  to  com- 
mittees. 

'  Tliere  are  receiyers  and  triers  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  and  others 
for  Gascony  and  the  lands  and  countries  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  isles.  Vo 
spiritual  lords  are  now  appointed  triers.    78  Lords'  J.  579. 

*  See  1  Pari.  Write,  100.    2  lb.  156.    8  Rot  Pari.  448.    Coke,  4th  Inst. 
11. 21. 24.  Elsynge,  c.  8.  Hale,  Jurisd.  of  the  Lords,  chap.  6-13.    Com.  ParL 

Report,  1888  (^) ;  especially  the  learned  CTidence  of  Sir  F.  Palgraye. 

*  1  Com.  J.  582.    2  lb.  40.  61.    3  lb.  649.    4  lb.  228.    7  lb.  287. 

*  11  Lords'  J.  9.  57. 184.    14  lb.  23.     12  Com.  J.  83. 
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From  this  summary  of  ancient  customs^  it  is  now  time 
to  pass  to  the  existing  practice  in  regard  to  petitions^  which 
it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  under  three  divisions ;  viz. 
1.  The  form  of  petitions ;  2.  The  character  and  substance  of 
petitions ;  3.  Their  presentation  to  Parliament. 

1.  Petitions  to  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  super-  Formofped- 
scribed,  ''  To  the  right  honourable  the  lords  spiritual  and  '^' 
temporal  in  Parliament  assembled  ;'*  and  to  the  House  of 
Commons^  "  To  the  honourable  the  commons  (or  knights 
citizens  and  burgesses)  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled."  A  general 
designation  of  the  parties  to  the  petition  should  follow; 
and  if  there  be  one  petitioner  only,  his  name,  after  this 
manner :  **  The  humble  petition  of  [here  insert  the  name  or 
other  designation],  sheweth."  The  general  allegations  of 
the  petition  are  concluded  by  what  is  called  the  **  prayer/' 
in  which  the  particular  object  of  the  petitioner  is  expressed. 
To  the  whole  petition  are  generally  added  these  words  of 
form,  ^*  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray ;"  to  which  are  appended  the  signatures  or  marks  of 
the  parties. 

Without  a  prayer,  a  document  can  hardly  be  taken  as  RemonstraDces. 
a  petition ;  and  a  paper,  assuming  the  style  of  a  remon- 
strance, will  not  be  received.    The  rule  upon  this  subject 
has  thus  been  laid  down,  in  the  commons : — 

On  the  10th  August  1843,  a  member  offered  a  remonstrance. 
Mr.  Speaker  said,  ''That  the  custom  was  this,. that  whenever 
remonstrances  were  presented  to  the  house,  coupled  with  a  prayer, 
they  were  received  as  petitions ;  but  when  they  were  offered  with« 
out  a  prayer,  the  rule  was  to  refuse  them."  He  added,  '^That 
there  was  a  standing  order,  requiring  that  the  prayer  of  every 
petition  should  be  stated  by  the  member  presenting  it^"*  from 
which  it  is  obvious  that  a  prayer  is  essential  to  constitute  a  petition. 

The  petition  should  be  written  upon  parchment  or  paper.  Signatures,  &c 
for  a  printed  or  lithographed  petition  will  not  be  received;' 

1  65  Hans.  Deb.  N.  8.  p.  1325. 1227.    See  abo  67  Com.  J.  306  ;  74  lb. 
391 ;  and  iitfra,  p.  307. 
«  72Coin.  J.  128. 156. 
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Character  and 
substance  of 
petitions. 


and  at  least  one  signature  should  be  upon  the  same  sheet 
or  skin  upon  which  the  petition  is  written.*  It  must  be  in 
the  English  language/  or  accompanied  with  a  translation 
which  the  member  who  presents  it  states  to  be  correct;' 
it  must  be  free  from  interlineations  or  erasures;^  it  must 
be  signed ;'  it  must  have  original  signatures  or  marks,  and 
not  copies  from  the  original/  nor  signatures  of  agents  on 
behalf  of  others;'  audit  must  not  have  letters,®  nor  affi- 
davits/ or  other  documents  annexed.  Petitions  of  corpo- 
rations aggregate  should  be  under  their  common  seal.  To 
these  rules  another  may  be  added,  that  if  the  chairman  of  a 
public  meeting  signs  a  petition  on  behalf  of  those  assembled, 
it  is  only  received  as  the  petition  of  the  individual,  and  is 
so  entered  on  the  Journals,  because  the  signature  of  one 
party  for  others  cannot  be  recognized.*" 

It  may  be  a  useful  caution  to  state  that  any  forgery  or 
fraud  in  the  preparation  of  petitions,  or  in  the  signatures 
attached,  will  be  punished  as  a  breach  of  privilege.  By  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  2d  June  1774,  it 
was  declared, 

^'That  it  is  highly  unwarrantable,  and  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  this  house  for  any  person  to  set  the  name  of  any  other  person  to 
any  petition  to  be  presented  to  this  house."  " 

And  there  have  been  frequent  instances  in  which  such 
irregularities  have  been  discovered  and  punished.*^ 

2.  The  language  of  a  petition  should  be  respectful  and 
temperate,  and  free  from  offensive  imputations  upon  the 
character  or  conduct  of  Parliament,"  or  the  courts  of 
justice,"  or  other  tribunal "  or  constituted  authority.***  It 
may  not  allude  to  debates  in  either  house  of  Parhament," 


>  72  Com.  J.  138. 144,  77  lb.  127. 
»  76  lb.  189. 

•  86  lb.  541.  91  lb.  325.       «  91  lb.  576. 

*  81  lb.  82.  »  82  lb.  41. 


»  76  lb.  173. 
*  82  lb.  262.  86  lb.  748. 

'  82  lb.  118. 
><>  10  lb.  285. 


»  34  lb.  800.  »  80  lb.  445.  82  lb.  561. 582.  84  lb.  187.  80  lb.  92. 

"  82  lb.  589.  84  lb.  275.                 »*  76  lb.  106. 

"  76  lb.  92.  «•  7»  lb.  431.  91  lb.  608. 

"  77  lb.  150.  82  lb.  604.  91  lb.  616. 
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nor  to  intended  motions.*  A  petition  to  the  commons, 
praying  directly  or  indirectly  for  an  advance  of  public 
money ;  *  for  compounding  any  debts  due  to  the  Crown ;  ^ 
or  for  remission  of  duties  payable  by  any  person/  will 
only  be  received  if  recommended  by  the  Crovm.  Petitions 
distinctly  prajring  for  compensation  for  losses  are  viewed 
under  this  category  and  are  constantly  refused  ;^  but  in 
many  instances  petitions  have  been  received  which  prayed 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  compensation  of 
petitioners,  for  losses  contingent  upon  the  passing  of  bills 
pending  in  Parliament.*  Nor  will  the  commons  receive 
petitions  complaining  of  elections,  or  returns  which  are  in 
the  nature  of  election  petitions  under  the  Act,  but  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  proper  forms  have  not  been  observed.' 

3.  All  petitions  must  be  presented  by  a  member  of  the  Presentation  of 
house  to  which  they  are  addressed;  except  petitions  fi-om 
the  Corporation  of  London,  which  are  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  sheriffs,  at  the  bar,  or  by  one  Transmission 
sheriff  only,  if  the  other  be  a  member  of  the  house  or    ^^^ ' 
unavoidably  absent :®  or  petitions  from  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  which  may  be  presented  in  the  same  manner  by 
their  lord  mayor.*    To  facilitate  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions, they  may  be  transmitted  through  the  Post-office,  to 
members  of  either  house,  free  of  postage,  provided  they 
be  sent  without  covers,  or  in  covers  open  at  the  sides,  and 
do  not  exceed  32  oz.  in  weight." 

In  both  houses  it  is  the  duty  of  members  to  read  To  he  read  by 
petitions  which  are  sent  to  them,  before  they  are  offered 
to  the  house,  and  to  see  that  no  flagrant  violation  of  any 
of  these  rules  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  them.  Up  to  this 
point  the  practice  of  the  lords  and  commons  is  similar ; 
but  the  forms  observed  in  presenting  petitions  differ  so 

»  S5  Com.  J.  107.  *  90  lb.  42.  487.  607.    92  lb.  74. 

'  75  lb.  167.    See  also  p.  263,  325,  326.         *  81  lb.  353. 

«  87  lb.  571.    90  lb.  487,  &c.  &c.  *  90  lb.  136.    92  lb.  469. 

7  82  lb.  317.  436.    86  lb.  195.  786.    See  also  Chapter  XXII. 

"  92  lb.  120.    90  lb.  506.     75  lb.  213.  *  68  lb.  209. 212.219. 

i<>3&4Vict  0.96,8.41. 
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much,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  them  separately. 

U>TdB.  It  was  ordered  by  the  lords,  30th  May  1685,  "  That  any 

lord  who  presents  a  petition,  shall  open  it  before  it  be 
read."  *  At  the  same  time  the  lord  may  comment  upon 
the  petition,  and  upon  the  general  matters  to  which  it 
refers ;  and  there  is  no  nile  or  order  of  the  house  that 
limits  the  duration  of  the  debate  on  receiving  a  petition. 
When  the  petition  has  been  laid  upon  the  table,  an  entry 
of  that  fact  is  made  in  the  lords'  minutes,  and  appears 
afterwards  in  the  Journals,  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
amidst  the  other  proceedings  of  the  house  ;  but  the  nature 
of  its  contents  is  rarely  to  be  collected  from  the  entry;  and 
in  very  few  cases  indeed  have  petitions  been  printed  at 
length  in  the  Journals,  unless  they  related  to  proceedings 
partaking  of  a  judicial  character.*  If  no  debate,  therefore, 
arises  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  there. remains  no 
public  record  of  its  substance,  nor  statement  of  the  parties 
by  whom  it  was  signed.  The  Journals  are  not  published 
for  many  months  after  each  session,  and  are  accessible  to  a 
very  small  number  of  persons.  But  few  petitions  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  inconvenience  arises  from  the  license  of  debate  on  pre- 
senting them,  so  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  for  any 
general  system  of  classification  and  publicity  is  little  felt. 

Petitions  to  the       It  is  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  that  petitions 

are  chiefly  addressed,  and  to  them  they  are  sent  in  such 
numbers,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  impose  some 
restrictions  upoa  the  discussion  of  their  merits.  Until 
very  recently,  the  practice  of  presenting  petitions  had 
been  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
the  number  had  so  much  increased,^  and  the  business  of 
the  house  was  liable  to  so  many  interruptions  and  delays, 
from  the  debates  which  arose  on  receiving  petitions,  that 
after  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the  opposing  claims  of 

»  14  Lords*  J.  22.  »  74  lb.  236. 

'  In  the  five  years  ending  1831,  24,492  public  petitions  were  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  tlie  five  years  ending  1843,  94,292. 
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petitions  and  of  legislation^  to  the  time  of  the  house/  the 
following  standing  orders  have  been  adopted  : — 

1.  ''  That  every  member  offering  to  present  a  petition  to  the   Petitions  to  be 
house,  not  being  a  petition  for  a  priTate  bill,  or  relating  to  a  pri-  ^P^^^'^  ^y 
yate  bill  before  the  house,  do  confine  himself  to  a  statement  of  the 

parties  from  whom  it  comes,  of  the  number  of  signatures  attached 
to  it,  and  of  the  material  allegations  contained  in  it,  and  to  the 
reading  of  the  prayer  of  such  petition." 

2.  '^  That  every  such  petition,  not  containing  matter  in  breach   May  be  read  by 
of  the  privileges  of  this  house,  and  which,  according  to  the  rules  '**®  clerk. 

or  usual  practice  of  this  house,  can  be  received,  be  brought  to  the 
table  by  the  direction  of  the  speaker,  who  shall  not  allow  any 
debate,  or  any  member  to  speak  upon  or  in  relation  to  such  peti- 
tion, but  it  may  be  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table  if  required." 

d.  '^  That  if  such  petition  relate  to  any  matter  or  subject  which    In  some  cases 
the  member  presenting  it  is  desirous  of  bringing  before  the  house,   gfi"ted  'dth 
and  if  such  member  shall  state  it  to  be  his  intention  to  make  a 
motion  thereupon,  such  member  may  give  notice  that  he  will  make 
a  motion  on  some  subsequent  day,  '  that  the  petition  be  printed 
with  the  Votes.*" 

4.  ''That  in  the  case  of  such  petition  complaining  of  some  present   Urgent  cases 
personal  grievance,  for  which  there  may  be  an  urgent  necessity  for  discussed, 
providing  an  immediate  remedy,  the  matter  contained  in  such  peti- 
tion may  be  brought  into  discussion  on  the  presentation  thereof." 

6.  "  That  all  other  petitions,  after  they  shall  have  been  ordered   All  petitions 
to  lie  on  the  table,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  petitions       ^^'I^*^  fo^ 
without  any  question  being  put."  classification. 

6.  ''  That,  subject  to  the  above  regulations,  petitions  against  any   May  oppose 
resolution  or  bill  imposing  a  tax  or  duty  for  the  current  service  of  *^^  for  the 
the  year,  be  henceforth  received,  and  the  usage  under  which  the     ^^^ 
house  has  refused  to  entertain  such  petitions  be  discontinued."  ^ 

An  attentive  perusal  of  these  orders  will  show  that  the  Debates  upon 

petitions. 

restriction  on  debate  does  not  extend  to  any  ui^ent  cases ; 
and  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  discussion  of 
a  petition  is  not,  in  itself,  introductory  to  legislative  mea- 
sures ;  but  that  every  resolution  or  bill  must  commence 
with  a  distinct  motion,  in  proposing  which  a  member  is  at 
liberty  to  enforce  the  claims  of  all  petitioners  who  have 
submitted  their  cases  to  the  house. 

*  For  the  two  sessions,  1833  and  1834,  morning  sittings  from  12  till  3  were 
devoted  to  petitions  and  private  bills,  but  they  were  not  found  to  be  effectual. 
'  97  Com.  J.  791.     And  see  also' 88  lb.  10.95.    94  lb.  16. 
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PrintiDg  peti-         It  has  been  seen  that,  in  certain  cases,  petitions  may  be 

printed  and  distributed  with  the  Votes ;  but  the  general 
practice  is,  for  all  public  petitions  to  be  referred  to  the 
"  Committee  on  Public  Petitions,"  by  whom  they  are  clas- 
sified, analysed,  and,  when  necessary,  printed  at  length.* 
The  reports  of  this  committee  are  printed  twice  a  week, 
and  point  out,  under  classified  heads,  not  only  the  name 
of  each  petition,  but  the  number  of  signatures,  the  general 
object  of  each  petition,  and  the  total  number  of  petitions 
and  signatures  in  reference  to  each  subject ;  and  whenever 
the  peculiar  arguments  and  facts,  or  general  importance  of 
a  petition  require  it,  it  is  printed  at  full  length  in  the 
Appendix,  when  it  is  accessible  to  the  public  at  the 
cheapest  rate  of  purchase. 

Time  and  mode       A  few  words  may  now  be  offered  in  reference  to  the 

petittoMl  ^1°^®  8^d  mode  of  presenting  petitions  in  the  House  of 

Commons.  It  was  resolved,  20th  March  1833,  "That 
every  member  presenting  a  petition  to  the  house,  do  affix 
his  name  at  the  beginning  thereof;"*  and  it  is  always 
printed  with  the  petition,  in  the  reports  of  the  committee. 
The  time  for  receiving  petitions  is  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
private  business,  and  members  who  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing precedence  in  presenting  the  petitions  entrusted  to 
them,  should  attend  at  the  table  of  the  house  at  half- 
past  three ;  or,  when  the  house  meets  at  an  unusual  hour^ 
at  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time   appointed  for 

Ballot  Mr.  Speaker  taking  the  chair .^    The  members  then  pre- 

sent ballot  for  precedence,  and  their  names  are  entered  on 
a  list,  and  are  afterwards  called  by  the  speaker  in  their 
order.  When  petitions  relate  to  any  motion  or  bill  set 
down  for  consideration,  a  member  may  present  them  before 
the  debate  commences,  at  any  time  during  the  sitting  of 
the  house.  In  the  case  of  a  bill,  they  should  be  offered 
immediately  after  the  order  of  the  day  has  been  read. 

>  88  Com.  J.  05.  '  lb.  100.  '  01  lb.  86. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ACCOUNTS,  PAPEBS,  AND  RECORDS  PRB8BNTBD  TO  PAR- 
LIAMENT:  PRINTING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THEM: 
ARRANGEMENT  AND  STATISTICAL  VALUE  OF  PARLIA- 
MENTARY RETURNS. 

Parliament,  in  the  exercise  of  its  various  functions,  is  Retnnw  by 
invested  with  the  power  of  ordering  all  documents  to  be  ^drees.  ^ 
laid  before  it  which  are  necessary  for  its  information. 
Each  house  enjoys  this  authority  separately,  but  not  in  all 
cases  independently  of  the  Crown.  The  ordinary  accounts 
relating  to  trade,  finance,  and  general  or  local  matters,  are 
ordered  directly,  and  are  returned  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  house  whence  it  was  issued ;  but  returns  of 
matters  connected  with  the  exercise  of  royal  prerogative, 
are  obtained  by  means  of  addresses  to  the  Crown. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  returns 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind ;  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  irregular  to  order  directly  that  which  should  be  sought 
for  by  address ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  a  compromise  of 
the  authority  of  Parliament  to  resort  to  the  Crown  for 
information  which  it  can  obtain  by  its  own  order.  The 
application  of  the  principle  is  not  always  clear:  but  as  a 
general  iiile,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  public  departments 
connected  with  the  collection  or  management  of  the  re- 
venue, or  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury, 
may  be  reached  by  a  direct  order  from  either  house  of 
Parliament ;  but  that  public  officers  and  departments  sub- 
ject to  her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state  are  to  receive 
their  orders  from  the  Crown. 

Thus  returns  from  the  Customs,  the  Excise,  the  Stamps 
and  Taxes,  the  PostK)ffice,  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  Trea- 
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sury,  are  obtained  by  order.  These  include  every  account 
that  can  be  rendered  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  country ;  of  commerce  and  navigation ;  .of  salaries  and 
pensions;  of  general  statistics;  and  of  facts  connected 
with  the  administration  of  all  the  revenue  departments  ; 
while  addresses  must  be  presented  for  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  for  despatches  to  and  from  the  governors  of  colo- 
nies, and  for  returns  connected  with  the  civil  government, 
and  the  administration  of  justice. 

When  an  address  for  papers  has  been  answered  by  the 
Crown,  the  parties  who  are  to  make  them  appear  to  be 
within  the  immediate  reach  of  an  order  of  the  house ;  as 
orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  addresses  have  been 
read,  and  certain  persons  who  had  not  made  the  return 
required,  have  been  ordered  to  make  the  returns  to  the 
house  forthwith.^ 

When  it  is  discovered  that  an  address  has  been  ordered 
for  papers  which  should  properly  have  been  presented  to 
the  house  by  order,  it  is  usual,  when  no  answer  has  been 
repoiled,  to  discharge  the  order  for  the  address,  and  to 
order  the  papers  to  be  laid  before  the  house.*  In  the 
same  manner,  when  a  return  has  been  ordered,  for  which 
an  address  ought  to  have  been  moved,  the  order  is  di&- 
chai^ed,  and  an  address  presented  instead.' 

If  parties  neglect  to  make  returns  in  reasonable  time, 
they  are  ordered  to  make  them  forthwith;  and  if  they 
continue  to  withhold  them,  they  are  ordered  to  attend  the 
house,  and  censured  or  punished  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

When  Parliament  is  prorogued  before  a  return  is  pre- 
sented, the  most  common  practice  is  to  renew  the  order  in 
the  ensuing  session,  as  if  no  order  had  previously  been 
given.  This  practice  arises  from  the  general  effect  of  a 
prorogation,  in  putting  an  end  to  every  proceeding  pending 
in  Parliament ;  and  unquestionably  an  order  for  returns 


>  00  Com.  J.  413.  660. 
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loses  its  effect  at  a  prorogation ;  yet  returns  are  frequently 
presented  by  virtue  of  addresses  in  a  preceding  session^ 
without  any  renewal  of  the  address;^  and  orders  are 
occasionally  made  which  assume  that  an  order  has  force 
from  one  session  to  another.  For  example,  returns  have 
been  ordered  "  to  be  prepared^  in  order  to  be  laid  before 
the  house  in  the  next  session;"^  and  orders  of  a  former 
session  have  been  read,  and  the  papera  ordered  to  be  laid 
before  the  house.'  On  one  occasion,  the  order  for  an 
address  made  by  a  former  Parliament  was  read,  and  the 
house  being  informed  that  certain  persons  had  not  made 
the  return,  they  were  ordered  forthwith  to  make  a  return 
to  the  house.* 

Besides  the  modes  of  obtaining  papers  by  order  and  by  Papen  pre- 
address,  both  houses  of  Parliament  are  constantly  put  in  m^d^iSi^by*" 
possession  of  documents  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  and  ^®** 
in  compliance  with  Acts  of  Parliament. 

When  accounts  and  papers  are  presented,  they  are  Papers  pre- 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table ;  and,  when  necessary,  are 
printed  or  referred  to  committees,  or  abstracts  are  ordered 
to  be  made  and  printed.  In  the  commons,  a  select  com*  printing  com- 
mittee is  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  ^mmoM.  * 
'^  to  assist  Mr.  Speaker  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the 
printing  executed  by  order  of  the  house ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  and  aiTanging  for  printing  returns  and 
papers  presented  in  pursuance  of  motions  made  by  mem- 
bers.'" To  this  committee  all  papers  are  referred,  and  it 
is  not  the  practice  for  the  house  to  order  any  paper  to 
be  printed,  until  it  has  been  examined  by  them.  No  dis- 
tinct reference  or  report  is  made ;  but  when  papers  are 
laid  upon  the  table,  they  are,  from  time  to  time,  submitted 
to  the  committee  or  the  speaker,  by  whom  it  is  determined 
whether  orders  shall  be  made  for  printing  them  in  their 
present  form,  or  for  preparing  abstracts. 

1  98  Com.  J.  428.  '  78  lb.  472.    80  lb.  631. 

•  78  lb.  72.  *  00  lb.  413. 
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Unprinted  If  not  considered  worthy  of  being  printed,  or  if  the 

members  who  moved  for  them  do  not  urge  the  printing, 
they  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  members  in  an  unprinted 
form.  The  papers  of  past  sessions  are  deposited  in  the 
custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  Journals,  and  those  of  the 
current  session  are  placed  in  the  library,  for  the  convenience 
of  members,  and  returned,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  to 
the  clerk  of  the  Journals. 

Dwtribution  of       All  papers  printed  by  order  of  the  lords  are,  by  courtesy, 

distributed  gratuitously  to  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  apply  for  them ;  and  also  to  other  persons,  on 

Common*.         application,  with  orders  from  peers.     But  the  commons  have 

adopted  the  principle  of  sale,  as  the  best  mode  of  distribution 
to  the  public.  Each  member  receives  a  copy  of  every  paper 
printed  by  the  house,  but  is  not  entitled  to  more,  without 
obtaining  an  order  from  the  speaker.  The  chairman  of  a 
committee,  the  member  who  has  brought  in  a  bill,  and 
others,  may  obtain  a  greater  number  of  copies  for  special 
purposes  ;  but  no  general  distribution  can  be  obtained, 
except  by  purchase.  The  rule  is  not  strictly  enforced,  as 
regards  bills  and  estimates  before  the  house,  which  may 
generally  be  obtained  by  members,  on  appUcation  at  the 
Vote-oflBlce;  but  more  than  one  copy  of  reports  and  papers 
is  not  delivered  without  authority  from  the  speaker. 

Delivery  to  The  Vote-officc  is  charged  with  the  delivery  of  printed 

Vote-office.        papers  to  members  of  the  house ;  and  those  who  wish  to 

receive  them  regularly  should  take  care  to  leave  their  ad- 
dresses, in  order  that  all  papers  may  be  forwarded  to 
them,  either  during  the  session,  or  in  the  recess.  Papers 
in  which  any  libellous  matter  is  detected  by  the  printing 
committee,  are  occasionally  ordered  to  be  printed  ^'  for  the 
use  of  members  only,"  and  the  distribution  of  these  is  con- 
fined to  members,  and  delivered  by  the  Vote-office  alone. 
The  papers  ordered  to  be  printed  generally,  are  accessible 
to  the  public  in  the  several  "  offices  for  the  sale  of  parlia- 
mentary papers,''  established  under  the  management  of 
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the  printers  of  the  house,  and  the  control  of  the  speaker. 

They  are  sold  at  a  halfpenny  per  sheet,  a  price  sufficient 

to  raise  them  above  the  quality  of  waste  paper ;  and  mo-  ^ 

derate  enough  to  secure  the  distribution  of  them  to  all 

persons  who  may  be  interested  in  their  contents.^ 

To  facilitate  the  distribution  of  parliamentary  papers,  TnusmiBsion 
they  are  entitled  to  be  sent  through  the  Post-office,  to  all  ^  **°**' 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  a  rate  of  postage  not 
exceeding  1  rf.  for  every  four  ounces  in  weight,  whether 
prepaid  or  not,  provided  they  be  sent  without  a  cover,  or 
with  a  cover  open  at  the  sides,  and  without  any  writing 
or  marks  upon  them.*  The  members  of  both  houses  are 
also  entitled,  during  a  session,  to  send,  free  of  postage,  all 
Acts  of  Parliament,  bills,  minutes,  and  votes,  by  writing 
their  names  upon  covers  provided  for  that  purpose  in  the 
Vote-office,  and  in  the  office  for  the  sale  of  parliamentary 
papers  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

By  these  various  regulations,  the  papers  laid  before  Par-  Arrangement  of 
liament  are  effectually  published  and  distributed.  In  both  papers, 
houses  they  are  systematically  arranged  in  volumes,  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  with  contents  and  indexes,  to  secure 
a  uniform  classification,  and  convenient  reference.  General 
indexes  have  also  been  published,  by  means  of  which  the 
papers  that  have  been  printed  during  many  years  may 
readily  be  discovered.'  Each  paper  is  distinguished  by  a 
sessional  number  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  by  the  date 
at  which  the  order  for  printing  is  made,  except  in  cases 
where  papers  are  presented  by  command  of  her  Majesty, 
in  a  printed  form. 

The  collected  papers   of  the  two  houses  contain   an  TheirstatuUeAi 
extraordinary  amount  of  information  in  all  departments 

I  See  Reports  of  Printed  Papers  Committee,  1835  (61.  302). 

'  3  &  4  Vict.  e.  06. 

^  There  is  a  General  Index  to  the  Lords'  Papers  from  1801  to  1830;  and  to 
the  CoinmoDs'  Papers  tlicre  h  one  from  1801  to  1832  inclusive;  and  another 
from  1832  to  1838. 
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of  legislative  inquiry ;  in  law,  history,  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and  every 
variety  of  statistics.  The  statistical  returns  have  been 
moved  for  at  different  times,  for  particular  objects,  and  do 
not  present  so  regular  and  complete  a  fwtito  as  could  be 
desired.  Sometimes  a  return  has  been  presented  for  several 
years  in  succession,  when  the  series  is  interrupted,  and 
commences  again  at  a  later  period.  At  other  times,  the 
returns  for  succeeding  years,  though  similar  in  object,  are 
not  moved  fpr  or  prepared  in  a  uniform  manner.  One 
return,  for  example,  is  found  to  include  the  United  King- 
dom, while  another  extends  only  to  Great  Britain;  one 
shows  the  gross,  another  the  net  revenue ;  one  dates  from 
the  Ist  January,  another  from  the  5th  April ;  one  calcu- 
lates the  value  of  exports  by  the  official  rate  of  valuation, 
another  by  the  declared  or  real  value.  By  discrepancies 
of  this  nature,  the  statistical  importance  of  parliamentary 
papers  has  been  very  much  impaired. 

To  secure  a  more  complete  and  uniform  collection  of 
statistics,  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  established  some  years  since.  Accounts  of  the  re- 
venue, commerce,  and  navigation  of  the  country,  are  there 
collected  from  every  department,  and  annually  laid  before 
Parliament.  The  tables  prepared  by  this  department  have 
greatly  improved  the  statistics  of  the  last  10  years;  and, 
in  the  commons,  other  parliamentary  papers  have  recently 
been  moved  for,  and  prepared  \nth  considerable  care. 

The  causes  of  imperfection  in  the  statistical  accounts 
have  been:  1.  The  irregular  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  moved  for,  without  any  settled  plan  or  principle ; 
2.  The  imperfect  mode  of  preparing  the  orders;  3.  The 
want  of  proper  forms  and  instructions  addressed  to  those 
who  are  to  prepare  the  returns ;  4.  The  absence  of  control 
and  superintendence  in  editing  the  returns  before  they  are 
printed.  With  a  view  to  improve  the  character  of  par- 
liamentary returns,  a  plan  was  proposed  by  the  printing 
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committee^  in  1841/  and   has  since  been  partly   carried  < 

into  effect;  the  gradual  operation   of  which  cannot  fail 

to  be  attended  with  benefit.     The  committee  suggested:  1 

1.  "  That  every  member  be  recommended,  before  he  gives  notice 
of  a  motion  for  a  return,  to  consult  the  librarian  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'' 

2.  "  That  after  the  order  for  a  return  has  been  made  by  the 
House,  the  librarian  do  prepare,  when  necessary,  a  form,  to  be 
submitted  to  Mr.  Speaker  for  his  approval ;  and  that  such  form 
shall  be  forwarded  with  the  order  in  the  usual  manner." 

8.  "  That  before  any  return  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
house  shall  be  ordered  to  be  printed,  it  shall  be  inspected  by  the 
librarian,  aod  approved  by  Mr.  Speaker." 

By  attending  to  the  first  of  these  suggestions,  a  member  Orders  for  re- 
will  generally  obtain  assistance  in  framing  a  motion  for 
returns.  Documents  of  a  similar  character  can  be  con- 
sulted, and  their  merits  or  defects  in  form  and  matter, 
will  serve  as  guides  to  further  investigation.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  order,  also,  frequently  requires  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  forms  and  character  of  parliamentary 
accounts,  in  order  to  secure  the  information  desired. 

The  object  in  pi-eparing  blank  forms  to  accompany  the  Blank  forms, 
orders  of  the  house,  is  to  ensure  complete  and  uniform 
answers  from  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
An  order  of  considerable  length,  and  containing  various 
queries,  is  oflen  forwarded  to  a  great  number  of  persons 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Each  person  is  left  to  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  order,  and  is  at  liberty  to  return 
his  answers  in  whatever  form  he  pleases.  When  all  the 
answers  are  afterwards  collected,  they  are  found  to  be  so 
different  both  in  form  and  matter,  that  they  are  almost 
useless  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  cannot  be  reduced, 
vrith  the  greatest  pains,  into  a  consistent  and  uniform 
return.  A  blank  form,  with  columns  properly  headed, 
interprets  the  order,  and  obtains  the  answers  in  such  a 
shape,  that  if  properly  given,  they  are  ready  for  printing ; 
and  if  not,  any  imperfection  can  be  readily  detected. 

1  Pari.  Paper,  1841  (181). 
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^  Abstracts.  When  this  precaution  has  been  neglected,  an  attempt  is 

still  made,  by  means  of  abstracts,  to  improve  the  form  in 
vvhich  returns  are  originally  presented.  They  are  com- 
pressed into  the  best  form  of  vvhich  they  will  admit,  and 
when  pmcticable,  general  results  are  deduced  from  them, 
in  illustration  of  the  purposes  of  the  order. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

PROGRESSIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COMMONS  IN  GRANTING 
SUPPLIES,  AND  IMPOSING  BURTHENS  UPON  THE  PEOPLE. 
EXCLUSION  OF  THE  LORDS  FROM  THE  RIGHT  OF  AMEND- 
ING MONEY  BILLS.  CONSTITUTIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
CROWN  AND  OF  THE  COMMONS,  IN  MATTERS  OF  SUPPLY. 
MODERN  RULES  AND  PRACTICE  IN  VOTING  MONEY  AND 
IMPOSING  PECUNIARY  BURTHENS.  COMMITTEES  OF  SUP- 
PLY AND  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Feudal  origiD  of      In  England,  as  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe,  the 
SxaSonT  origin  of  taxation  may  be  referred  to  the  feudal  aids  and 

services  due  from  the  tenants  of  the  Crown  to  their  feudal 
superior.  Before  the  growth  of  commerce,  the  royal  re- 
venue could  only  be  derived  from  land;  and  after  the 
Conquest  the  entire  soil  of  England  was  placed  under  the 
feudal  sovereignty  of  the  Conqueror.  The  greater  portion 
was  held  by  military  service,  and  the  councils  of  William, 
being  composed  of  the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  Crown,^  grant- 
ed and  confirmed  as  a  Parliament,  the  aids  and  services, 
to  which  the  king,  as  their  feudal  superior,  was  entitled. 
This  connexion  between  feudal  rights  and  legislative  taxa- 
tion is  singularly  illustrated  by  the  Charter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  *  which  declared  that  all  freehold  tenants 

*  See  supra,  p.  14.  '  1  Fcedera,  1.  (Record  Comm.  ed.) 
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by  military  service  ^  should  ''  hold  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions free  from  all  unjust  exactions,  and  from  all  tallage/ 
so  that  nothing  be  exacted  or  taken  from  them  except 
their  free  service,  which  had  been  given  and  conceded  to 
him  for  ever,  of  hereditary  right,  by  the  common  council  of 
his  realm."  In  the  vi^ords  of  this  charter  two  remarkable 
points  may  be  observed ;  the  first,  that  the  claims  of  the 
Crown  upon  those  classes  who  formed  its  councils  were 
confined  to  feudal  aids  and  services ;  and  secondly,  that 
even  these  had  been  freely  given  by  the  common  council 
of  the  realm  or  Parliament. 

At  the  same  time  the  Crown  was  entitled  to  other 
sources  of  revenue  from  classes  who  did  not  hold  lands  by 
military  service,  and  who  had  no  place  in  the  national 
councils,  either  personally  or  by  representation.  But  the 
various  claims  of  the  Crown  gradually  became  less  deter- 
mined, and  required  repeated  assessments,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  council  or  Parliament  was  convened.  And  by 
the  Great  Charter  of  King  John,  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  greater  barons,  and  all  other  tenants-in- 
chief  of  the  Crown  were  to  be  summoned  with  forty  days 
notice  to  assess  aids  and  scutages,^  which  the  king  bound 
himself  not  to  impose  otherwise  than  by  the  common 
council  of  his  realm.  The  strictly  feudal  nature  of  these 
impositions  was  exemplified  by  the  reservations  which 
were  made  in  favour  of  the  king's  right  to  aids  for  the 
ransom  of  his  person,  on  making  his  eldest  son  a  knight, 
and  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  But  the 
practice  first  noticed  in  this  charter,  of  summoning  the 
tenant&-in-chief  of  the  Crown  through   the   sheriffs  and 

>  ^  liberi  homines."  See  ezplanatioiiB  of  this  term»  Rep.  on  Dignity  of 
the  Peerage,  p.  31. 

'  Tallage  was  raised  npon  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown,  upon  the 
bnrghs  and  towns  of  the  realm,  and  npon  escheats  and  wardships.  1  Madoz, 
Hist,  of  the  Exchequer,  604. 

^  For  a  full  explanation  of  the  nature  of  these  fendal  sources  of  rerenne, 
see  Aladox,  chapters  15  and  16.    See  also  supra,  p.  16. 
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bailiffs,  led  to  the  principle  of  representation,  as  was  shown 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,^  and  had  an  impoitant 
influence  upon  the  revenue  of  future  kings. 
Growth  of  the        After  the  property  in  land  had  underg^one  many  changes 

commons*  right  ,,,.,  . 

of  supply.  and  subdivisions,  and  the  commonalty  had  grown  m  num- 

bers and  wealth,  the  taxation  became  less  feudal  in  its 
character.  On  the  one  hand,  the  tenants  of  the  Crown 
had  contrived  to  defraud  their  superior  of  much  of  his 
lawful  dues ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  kings  had  been  im- 
provident; and  while  their  feudal  revenues  were  dimi- 
nished in  amount,  and  confused  in  title,  their  necessities 
were  continually  increasing.  The  commons,  in  the  mean- 
time,  had  assumed  their  place  as  an  estate  of  the  realm  in 
Parliament,  and  represented  wealthy  communities.  These 
changes  are  marked  by  the  well-known  statute,  De  tal- 
lagio  non  concedendo,  in  the  25th  Edward  1,  by  which 
it  was  declared,  '^  That  no  tallage  or  aid  shall  be  taken 
or  levied  without  the  goodwill  and  assent  of  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights^  burgesses^  and 
other  freemen  of  the  land.''  The  popular  voice  being  thus 
admitted  in  matters  of  taxation,  the  laity  were  henceforth 
taxed  by  the  votes  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament ; 
but  the  lords  spiritual  and  the  lords  temporal  voted  separate 
subsidies  for  themselves;  and  from  the  reign  of  Edward  1, 
the  clergy,  as  a  body,  granted  subsidies  in  convocation,  until 
the  surrender  of  their  right  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2.* 


'  Supra,  p.  16. 

»  In  1295  Edward  1,  being  in  great  need  of  money,  snmmoned  deputies 
from  the  i.iferior  clergy  for  the  first  time,  to  vote  him  subsidies  from  their 
own  body.  The  clergy,  however,  would  not  obey  the  Ling's  writ  of  summons, 
lest  they  should  appear  to  acknowledge  the  temporal  power;  and,  in  order 
to  overcome  this  objection,  the  king  issued  his  writ  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  as  their  spiritual  superior,  summoned  the  clergy  to  meet  in 
convocation.  From  this  time  the  deigy  continued  to  vote  subsidies  in  con- 
vocation, until  they  voluntarily  surrendered  their  right  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  reign  of  Charles  2,  in  return  for  the  remission  of  two  subsidies 
already  granted,  and  for  the  right  of  voting  at  elections. 
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At  length,  when  the  commons  had  increased  in  poUtical  CommoM' right 

ivii.jL  ^  originate 

influence,  and  the  subsidies  voted  by  them  had  become  grants, 
the  principal  source  of  national  revenue,  they  gradually 
assumed  their  present  position  in  regard  to  taxation  and 
supply,  and  included  the  lords  as  well  as  themselves  in 
their  grants.  So  far  back  as  1407,  it  was  stated  by  King 
Henry  4,  in  the  ordinance  called  '*  The  Indempnity  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,"  that  gmnts  were  "  granted  by  the 
commons,  and  assented  to  by  the  lords."  That  this  was 
not  a  new  concession  to  the  commons  is  evident  from  the 
words  that  follow,  viz.  "  That  the  reports  of  all  grants 
agreed  to  by  the  lords  and  commons  should  be  made  in 
manner  and  form  as  hath  hitherto  been  accustomed ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  time  being."  ^ 

Concurrently  with  parliamentary  taxation,  other  im-  Taxes  by  pre- 
posts  were  formerly  levied  by  royal  prerogative  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  but  none  of  these  survived  the 
Revolution  of  1688;'  and  since  that  time  the  revenue  of 
the  Crown  has  been  entirely  dependent  upon  annual 
grants  for  specific  public  services. 

In  modem  times,  her  Majesty's  speech   at  the  com-  Recognition  of 
mencement  of  each  session  recognizes  the  peculiar  privi-  right^of  the  ^ 
lege  of  the  commons  to  grant  all  supplies ;  the  preamble  commons, 
of  every  Act  of  Supply  distinctly  confirms  it ;   and  the 
form  in  which  the  royal  assent  is  given  is  a  fiirther  con- 
firmation of  their  right. 

But  a  grant  from  the  commons  is  not  effectual,  in  law.  Legal  effect  of 
without  the  final  assent  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  House  of  ^^™° 
Lords;  although  it  is  the  practice  to  allow  the  issue  of 
public  money,  the  general  application  of  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  before  it  has  been  appropriated 
to  specific  services,  by  the  Appropriation  Act,  which  is 
reserved  until  the  end  of  the  session.  This  power  is  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service,  and  faith  is  reposed  in  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament  being  ultimately  obtained ;  but  it  is  liable 

1  3  Rot.  Pari.  611.  '  Bill  of  Riglitfi,  Ari;  4. 
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to  be  viewed  with  jealousy,  if  the  ministers  have  not  the 
confidence  of  Parliament.^ 
Effect  given  to       j^  order  to  make  the  grants  of  the  commons  available, 

grants  of  the  ^   ^  ^  ^  ^     ^ 

commons  before  and  to  anticipate  the  legal  sanction  of  an  Appropriation  Act, 
tion  Act™^™"    clauses  are  inserted  in  the  Acts  passed  at  an  earlier  period 

of  the  session,  for  the  appUcation  of  money  out  of  the 
ConsoUdated  Fund,  and  for  raising  money  by  exchequer 
bills,  for  the  service  of  the  current  year ;  which  authorize 
the  Treasury  '^  to  issue  and  apply,  from  time  to  time,  all 
such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  raised  by  exchequer  bills, 
to  such  services  as  shall  then  have  been  voted  by  the  com- 
mons in  this  present  session  of  Pai'Uament."  '  By  these 
enactments,  immediate  effect  is  given  to  the  votes  of  the 
commons ;  but  there  is  still  an  irregularity  in  proroguing 
or  dissolving  Pai'liament  before  an  Appropriation  Act  has 
been  passed ;  since,  by  such  an  event,  all  the  votes  of  the 
commons  are  rendered  void,  and  the  sums  require  to  be 
voted  again  in  the  next  session,  before  a  legal  appropflfi- 
tion  can  be  effected.^ 
Exclusion  of  The  legal  right  of  the  commons  to  originate   grants 

aiteiing'sop^y  cannot  be  more  distinctly  recognized  than  by  these  various 

bills.  ___ 

'  This  was  shown  on  a  remarkable  occasion,  not  by  those  branches  of  the 
legislature  whose  authority  would  be  most  slighted  by  an  appropriation  of 
money  without  their  assent;  but  by  the  commons  themselyes,  who  protested 
against  the  principle  of  giving  too  much  yalidity  to  their  own  votes.  In 
1784,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  CJommons,  and  it 
was  well  known  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  supplies  in  order  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament,  the  house  resolved,  **  That  for  any  person  or  persons  in 
his  Miyesty's  Treasury,  or  in  the  Exchequer,  or  in  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
for  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  employed  in  the  payment  of  public 
money,  to  pay,  or  direct  or  cause  to  be  paid,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  for  or 
towards  the  support  of  services  voted  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  after 
the  Parliament  shall  have  been  prorogued  or  dissolved,  if  it  shall  be  prorogued 
or  dissolved  before  any  Act  of  Parliament  shall  have  passed  appropriating  the 
supplies  to  such  services,  will  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  a  daring 
breach  of  a  public  trust,  derogatory  to  tlie  fundamental  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  this  country." — 30  Com.  J.  868. 
•  See  6  Vict.  c.  6,  s.  7,  &c. 

'  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  April  1831,  before  any  Appropriation  Act 
bad  been  passed.  The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  14th  June,  and  all  the 
grants  were  re-voted  in  the  committee  of  supply.  Before  the  dissolution  of 
1841  the  supplies  for  six  months  were  regularly  appropriated. 
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proceedings ;  and  to  this  right  alone  their  claim  appears 
to  have  been  confined  for  nearly  300  years.  The  lords  were 
not  originally  precluded  from  amending  bills  of  supply ; 
for  there  are  numerous  cases  in  the  Journals,  in  which 
lords'  amendments  to  such  bills  were  agreed  to.  But  in 
1671,  the  commons  advanced  their  claim  somewhat  fur- 
ther by  resolving,  nem.  can.,  *^  That  in  all  aids  given  to 
the  king  by  the  commons,  the  rate  or  tax  ought  not  to  be 
altered;"^  and  in  1678,  their  claim  was  urged  so  fisir  as  to 
exclude  the  lords  from  all  power  of  amending  bills  of 
supply.     On  the  Sd  of  July,  in  that  year,  they  resolved, 

*'  That  all  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  his  majesty  in  Parlia- 
ment, are  the  sole  gift  of  the  commons ;  and  all  bills  for  the 
granting  of  any  such  aids  and  supplies  ought  to  begin  with  the 
commons :  and  that  it  is  the  undoubted  and  sole  right  of  the 
commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  bills  the  ends,  pur- 
poses, considerations,  conditions,  limitations,  and  qualifications 
of  such  grants ;  which  ought  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  by  the 
House  of  Lords."  • 

It  is  upon  this  lattef  resolution  that  all  proceedings 
between  the  two  houses  in  matters  of  supply  are  now 
founded.  The  principle  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  lords,  and 
except  in  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
a  matter  be  strictly  one  of  supply  or  not,  no  difference 
can  well  arise.  The  lords  never  attempt  to  make  any  but 
verbal  alterations,  in  which  the  sense  or  intention  is  not 
affected ;  and  even  in  regard  to  these,  the  commons  make 
a  special  entry  in  their  Journal,  and  record  the  character 
and  object  of  the  amendments,  and  their  reasons  for 
agreeing  to  them.^ 

In  bills  not  confined  to  matters  of  aid  or  taxation,  but  in  Sates  and 
which  pecuniary  burthens  are  imposed  upon  the  people,  the  be^Ser^^y 
lords  may  make  any  amendments,  provided  they  do  not  the  lords, 
alter  the  intention  of  the  commons  in  any  point  connected 
with  the  amount  of  the  rate  or  charge ;  its  duration,  its 

1  9  Com.  J.  235.  '  lb.  609. 

*  75  lb.  251. 471.    SI  lb.  3S8.     92  lb.  659. 
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LoTds'  amend- 
ments, when 
agreed  to. 


Pecuniary  pe- 
nalties. 


mode  of  levy,  application,  or  management ;  or  the  limits 
within  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  levied.  But  all  bills  of 
this  class  must  originate  in  the  commons ;  as  they  will  not 
agree  to  any  provisions  which  impose  a  charge  upon  the 
people,  if  sent  down  from  the  lords,  but  will  order  the 
bills  containing  them  to  be  laid  aside.  Neither  vail  they 
permit  the  lords  to  insert  any  provisions  of  that  nature  in 
bills  sent  up  from  the  commons ;  but  will  disagree  to  the 
amendments,  and  insist  in  their  disagreement,  or  lay  the 
bills  aside  at  once. 

When  the  amendments  of  the  lords,  though  not  strictly 
regular,  do  not  appear  to  infringe  the  privileges  of  the 
commons,  it  is  usual  to  agree  to  them,  with  special  entries 
in  the  Journal :  as,  that  "  they  were  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  dates  uniform  in  the  bill;''*  that  "they 
only  filled  up  blanks  which  had  not  been  filled  with  the 
sums  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  house,  on  the  report  of 
a  clause;"*  that  "  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying 
clerical  errors;*'*  that  "they  were  in  ftirtherance  of  the 
intention  of  the  House  of  Commons;"*  that  "they  were 
rendered  necessary  by  several  Acts  recently  passed;"'  or, 
that  "they  were  in  frirtherance  of  the  practice  of  Parlia- 
ment."* 

So  strictly  had  the  right  of  the  commons  been  main- 
tained in  regard  to  the  imposition  of  chaises  upon  the 
people,  that  they  denied  to  the  lords  the  power  of  imposing 
pecuniary  penalties,  or  of  varying  the  mode  of  suing  for 
them,  or  of  applying  them  when  recovered ;  though  such 
provisions  might  give  effect  to  the  general  enactments  of 
a  bill.  A  too  strict  enforcement  of  this  rule  was  found  to 
be  attended  with  unnecessary  inconvenience;  and,  in  1831, 
the  commons  judiciously  relaxed  it  by  the  following  reso- 
lution: 


>  so  Com.  J.  679. 

«  76  lb.  261.    79  lb.  624. 

•  92  lb.  669. 


«  lb.  631. 
S6  lb.  664.  *  92  lb]  618. 

«  90  lb.  876.    91  lb.  823. 
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''  That  (if)  in  any  bill  which  hariDg  passed  the  House  of  Lords, 
shall  be  sent  down  to  this  house  for  their  concurrence,  or  in  any 
bill  which  haTing  passed  this  house  shall  be  returned  by  the  lords 
with  amendments,  it  shall  appear  that  any  pecuniary  penalty  or 
forfeiture  is  thereby  imposed,  varied,  or  taken  away,  the  speaker 
shall,  before  the  second  reading  of  any  such  bill  or  amendments', 
report  to  the  house  his  opinion  whether  the  object  thereof  be  to  im- 
pose, vary,  or  take  away  any  pecuniary  chafge  or  burthen  on  the 
subject,  or  whether  the  same  relates  only  to  the  punishment  or  the 
prerention  of  offences ;  and  the  house  shall  thereupon  determine 
whether  it  may  be  expedient,  in  such  particular  case,  to  insist 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  pririlege  to  originate  all  such  provisions 
respecting  pecuniary  penalties  or  forfeitures.'' ' 

In  compliance  with  this  rule,  the  speaker  has  called 
attention  to  clauses  or  amendments  coming  from  the  lords, 
with  pecuniary  penalties,  and  stated  his  opinion  that 
they  came  within  the  intention  of  that  resolution  of  the 
house ;  upon  which  they  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  house 
without  further  diflficulty.* 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  commons  to  grant  sup-  Tscks  to  bills 
plies,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  lords,  ^  ""^^  ^' 
has  occasionally  been  abused  by  tacking  to  bills  of  supply 
enactments  which,  in  another  bill,  would  be  rejected  by 
the  lords ;  but  which,  being  joined  to  a  bill  that  fiieir 
lordships  have  no  right  to  amend,  must  either  be  suffered 
to  pass  unnoticed,  or  cause  the  rejection  of  a  measure 
highly  necessary  for  the  pubUc  service.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing is  as  great  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  the 
lordsy  as  the  interference  of  their  lordships  in  matters  of 
supply  is  of  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  has  been 
resisted  by  protest,  by  conference,  and  by  the  rejection  of 
the  bills.* 

On  the  0th  December  1702,  it  was  ordered  and  declared  by  the 
lords,  '^  That  the  annexing  any  clause  or  clauses  to  a  bill  of  aid  or 
supply,  the  matter  of  which  is  foreign  to,  and  different  from,  the 
matter  of  the  said  bill  of  aid  or  supply,  is  unparliamentary^  and 
tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  of  this  government."  * 

>  S6  Com.  J.  477.  *  89  lb.  838.    90  lb.  888.  488. 

*  16  Loids' J.  309.    18  Com.  J.  880. 
«  17  Lords'  J.  186.    Lords'  S.  O.  No.  25. 
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There  have  been  no  recent  occasions  on  which  clauses 
hare  been  irregularly  tacked  to  bills  of  supply,  in  order 
to  extort  the  consent  of  the  lords;  but,  so  lately  as  1807, 
the  above  standing  order  was  read  in  the  lords,  and  a  bill 
for  abolishing  fees  in  the  Irish  customs,  rejected  on  the 
third  reading.  In  that  case  the  clause  had  been  inad- 
vertently allowed  to  form  part  of  the  bill,  and  it  is 
extremely  doubtfiil  whether  it  was  a  tack  within  the  in- 
tention of  the  standing  order ;  as  the  bill  was  not  one  of 
supply  for  the  current  year,  and  the  clause  was  not  irre- 
levant to  the  other  enactments  of  the  bill.^ 
CoDstitntional  The  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  matters  of 
supply.  supply  and  taxation,  being  thus  reduced  to  a  simple  assent 

or  negative,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  constitu- 
tional principle  by  which  the  other  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature are  governed.  The  Crown,  acting  with  the  advice 
of  its  responsible  ministers,  being  the  executive  power,  is 
charged  with  the  management  of  all  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  and  with  all  payments  for  the  public  service.  The 
Crown,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  makes  known  to 
the  commons  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  government, 
and  the  commons  grant  such  aids  or  supplies  as  are 
required  to  satisfy  these  demands ;  and  provide  by  taxes, 
and  by  the  appropriation  of  other  sources  of  the  public 
income,  the  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  supplies  whi(5h 
are  granted  by  them.  Thus  the  Crown  demands  money, 
the  commons  grant  it,  and  the  lords  assent  to  the  grant. 
But  the  commons  do  not  vote  money  unless  it  be  required 
by  the  Crown ;  nor  impose  or  augment  taxes,  unless  they 
be  necessary  for  meeting  the  supplies  which  they  have 
voted,  or  are  about  to  vote,  or  for  supplying  general  de- 
ficiencies in  the  revenue.  The  Crown  has  no  concern  in 
the  nature  or  distribution  of  the  taxes ;  but  the  founda- 
tion of  all  parliamentary  taxation  is,  its  necessity  for  the 
public  service,  as  declared  by  the  Crown  and  its  constitu- 
tional advisers. 

>  46  Lords'  J.  342. 
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The  principle  of  waiting  for  the  suggestion  and  authority  Becommenda- 
of  the  Crown  for  the  voting  of  public  money  is  extended  crown. 
further  than  to  the  annual  grants.  Thus^  iby  a  standing 
order,  11th  December  1706,  it  was  declared,  ^'That  this 
house  will  receive  no  petition  for  any  sum  of  money  relat- 
ing to  public  service,  but  what  is  recommended  from  the 
Crown."*  And  this  rule  is  extended,  by  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  house,  to  all  direct  motions  for  grants,  and  to 
any  motion  which  indirectly  involves  the  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

So  strictly  is  this  principle  enforced,  that  the  house  will  Report!  reoom- 
not  even  receive  a  report  from  a  select  committee,  su^est^  crown. 
ing  an  advance  of  money,  without  being  recommended  by 
the  Crown. 

On  the  16th  Jnne  1887,  notice  was  taken  that  a  report  on  the 
petition  of  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  ''  contained  a  recommendation  for 
pablie  coflspensation  for  losses  incarred  by  the  patentees,  and  that 
the  same  has  not  been  recommended  by  the  Crown " : '  and  the 
report  was  recommitted  in  order  to  remove  this  informality. 

Such  an  objection  to  a  report  was,  apparently,  prema* 
ture,  as  no  motion  had  been  founded  upon  it,  and  none 
Could  have  been  made,  unless  recommended  by  the 
Crown ;  but  it  proceeded  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
observed  in  regard  to  petitions,  and  is  a  good  example  of 
the  strictness  with  which  the  rule  is  enforced. 

On  the  same  principle  of  discouraging  solicitations  for  Petitions  for 
money,  and  moderating  the  liberahty  of  Parliament,  there  omm^debtk 
is  a  standing  order  of  the  house, 

"  That  this  house  will  not  receive  any  petition  for  compounding 
any  sum  of  money  owing  to  the  Crown  upon  any  branch  of  the 
revenue,  without  a  certificate  from  the  proper  officer  or  officers 
annexed  to  the  said  petition,  stating  the  debt,  what  prosecutions 
have  been  made  for  the  recovery  of  such  debt,  and  setting  forth 
how  mnch  the  petitioner  and  his  security  are  able  to  satisfy 
thereof."  • 


>  15  Cobb.  J.  Sll.  *  08  lb.  478>  *  18  lb.  23. 
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In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  a  recommendation  from 
the  Crown,  prior  to  a  vote  of  money,  the  house  have  inter- 
posed another  obstacle  to  hasty  and  inconsiderate  votes, 
which  involve  any  public  expenditure. 

On  the  18th  February  1667  it  was  resolved,  '<  That  if  any 
motion  be  made  in  the  house  for  any  public  aid  or  charge  upon 
the  people,  the  consideration  and  debate  thereof  ought  not  pre- 
sently to  be  entered  upon,  but  adjourned  till  such  further  day  as 
the  house  shall  think  fit  to  appoint;  and  then  it  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  their  opinions 
to  be  reported  thereupon,  before  any  resolution  or  vote  of  the 
house  do  pass  there! n.*' ' 

A  similar  rule  was  made  a  standing  order  on  the  29th 

March  1707,  viz., 

^^  That  this  house  will  not  proceed  upon  any  petition,  motion,  or 
bill,  for  granting  any  money,  or  for  rel,easing  or  compounding  any 
sum  of  money  o^ing  to  the  Crown,  but  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house.''  * 

This  order  was  renewed  14th  April  1707,  7th  February 
1708,  and  29th  November  1710,  and  is  constantly  observed 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  house  in  matters  of  supply. 

In  compliance  with  all  these  rules  for  receiving  recom- 
mendations from  the  Crown  for  the  grant  of  money;  for 
deferring  the  consideration  of  motions  for  supply  until 
another  day;  and  for  referring  them  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house ;  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  in  the  annual 
grants  of  money  for  the  public  service,  are  conducted  in  the 
following  manner: 

On  the  opening  of  Parliament,  the  Queen,  in  her  speech 
from  the  throne,  addresses  the  commons;  demands  the 
annual  provision  for  the  public  service ;  and  acquaints  them 
that  she  has  directed  the  estimates  to  be  laid  before  them. 

Directly  the  house  have  agreed  to  the  address  in  answer 
to  the  Queen's  speech,  they  order  the  speech  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  another  day.  When  that  day  arrives, 
they  proceed  to  take  the  speech  into  consideration,  and  it 
is  again  read  by  Mr.  Speaker.    A  motion  is  then  made 

»  9  Com.  J.  62.  »  16  lb.  867. 
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that  a  supply  be  granted  to  her  Majesty,  and  the  house 
resolve  that,  on  a  future  day,  they  will  resolve  themselves 
into  a  committee,  to  consider  of  that  motion.  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  committee  sit,  the  royal  speech  is  referred 
to  them,  and  they  agree  to  a  resolution, ''  that  a  supply  be 
granted  to  her  Majesty  " ;  which,  being  afterwards  reported, 
is  agreed  to  by  the  house,  nemine  cantradicente. 

The  general  question  in  favour  of  a  supply  being  thus  Committee  of 
determined,  the  house  appoint  another  day,  on  which  they  ^^^^ 
¥dll  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  ^^to  consider  of 
the  supply  granted  to  her  Majesty,"  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  ^*  the  committee  of  supply."  As  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  committee  to  consider  the  estimates  for  the  cun*ent 
year,  the  next  business  of  the  house  is  to  order  those  esti- 
mates to  be  laid  before  them,  and  to  address  her  Majesty 
to  give  directions  to  the  proper  officers  for  that  purpose. 

In  order  that  the  house  may  be  informed,  as  early  as  Estimates, 
possible,  of  the  expenditure  for  which  they  will  have  to  ^^^^ 
provide,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to,  19th  Fe- 
bruary 1821,  and  has  ever  since  been  complied  with : — 

**  That  this  house  considers  it  essentially  useful  to  the  exact 
performance  of  its  duties,  as  guardians  of  the  public  purse,  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  peace,  wl^never  Parliament  shall 
be  assembled  before  Christmas,  the  estimates  for  the  navy,  army, 
and  ordnance  departments  should  be  presented  before  the  16th 
day  of  January  then  next  following,  if  Parliament  be  then  sitting ; 
and  that  such  estimates  should  be  presented  within  ten  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  committee  of  supply,  when  Parliament  shall 
not  be  assembled  till  after  Christmas.''  ^ 

The  estimates  for  civil  services  are  usually  presented 
somewhat  later  in  the  session. 

Before  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  supply  are  Annual  grants 
entered  upon,  it  should  be  understood  that  about  three-  described, 
fifths  of  the  whole  annual  expenditure  are  payments  out  of 
the  consolidated  fimd,  secured  by  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment.    For  these  the  commons  had  of  course  provided,  in 

>  76  Com.  J.  87. 
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the  first  iufitance :  but  as  permanent  statutes  now  autho* 
rize  the  application  of  the  public  income  to  the  discharge 
of  its  legal  liabilities^  such  payments  do  not  require  the 
annual  sanction  of  Parliament.  But  for  the  remaining 
two-fifths  of  the  expenditure  the  commons  proyide,  annu- 
^7f  by  specific  grants,  which  authorize  the  payment  of 
distinct  sums  of  money  for  particular  services,  as  explained 
by  estimates  laid  before  them  upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown. 

When  these  estimates  have  been  presented,  printed,  and 
circulated  amongst  the  members,  the  sittings  of  the  com* 
mittee  of  supply  begin.  The  estimates  and  accounts 
which  are  necessary  to  guide  the  committee  are  referred, 
and  the  member  of  the  Administration  representing  the 
department  for  which  the  supplies  are  required,  first  ex- 
plains to  the  conmiittee  such  matters  as  may  satisfy  them 
of  the  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  estimates,  and  then 
proceeds  to  propose  each  grant  in  succession ;  which  is  put 
firom  the  chair  in  these  words,  ''  That  a  sum  not  exceeding 

£. be  granted  to  her  Majesty,"  for  the  object  specified 

in  the  estimate. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  Parliament  the  first  business 
of  the  committee  of  supply  is  to  elect  a  chairman,  who, 
when  chosen,  continues  to  preside  over  that  committee  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Parliament.  If  any  difference  should 
arise  in  his  election,  the  speaker  resumes  the  chair,  and 
it  is  determined  by  the  house  what  member  shall  take  the 
chair  of  the  committee,  in  the  manner  already  explained  in 
reference  to  other  committees  of  the  whole  house.^  This 
official  chairman  also  presides  over  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  and  other  committees  of  the  whole  house; 
and  executes  various  duties  in  connexion  with  private  bills, 
which  will  be  described  in  the  proper  place.* 

When  the  first  report  of  the  committee  of  supply  has 
been  received  by  the  house,   and  agreed  to,   a  day  is 

>  See  p.  244.  *  See  Book  III.,  Chapter  XXVI. 
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appointed  for  the  house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
**  to  consider  of  ways  and  means  for  raising  the  supply 
granted  to  her  Majesty;"  or,  as  it  is  briefly  denominated, 
*^  the  committee  of  ways  and  means/' 

As  the  committees  of  supply  and  of  ways  and  means  Fonctlons  of 
continue  to  sit  during  the  session,  are  presided  oyer  by  the  tees  d^Un^' 
same  chairman,  are  both  concerned  in  providing  money  s^^^- 
for  the  pul^  service,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  rules 
and  usage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  their  pecu- 
liar fiinctions,  before  a  more  detailed  account  is  given  of 
the  forms  of  procedure  which  apply  equally  to  both.  The 
general  resemblance  between  these  committees  has  some- 
times caused  a  confiision  in  regard  to  the  proper  functions 
of  each ;  but  the  terms  of  their  appointment  explain  at 
once  their  distinctive  duties.  The  committee  of  supply 
consider  what  specific  grants  of  money  shall  be  voted  as 
supplies  demanded  by  the  Crown,  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year ;  as  explained  by  the  estimates  and  accounts 
prepared  by  the  executive  government,  and  referred  by  the 
house  to  the  committee.  The  committee  of  ways  and 
means  determine  in  what  manner  the  necessary  funds  shall 
be  raised  to  meet  the  grants  which  are  voted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  supply,  and  which  are  required  for  the  public 
service.  The  former  committee  controls  the  public  expen- 
diture ;  the  latter  provides  the  public  income :  the  one 
authorizes  the  payment  of  money ;  the  other  sanctions  the 
imposition  of  taxes  and  the  application  of  public  revenues 
not  otherwise  apphcable  to  the  service  of  the  year. 

Their  separate  duties  may  be  fiirther  explained  by  enu-  FnnctioDs  of 
merating  more  particularly  the  matters  considered  by  each,  of^sup^y.' 
The  committee  of  supply  rote  every  sum  required  for  the 
public  service ;  for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  ordnance,  and 
the  several  civil  departments ;  but  the  powers  of  this  com- 
mittee will  not  be  understood,  unless  the  fact  already  ex- 
plained be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  in  addition  to 
these  particular  services,  which  are  voted  in  detail,  there 
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are  permanent  charges  oipon  the  public  revenue,  secured  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  which  the  treasury  are  bound  to  defray^ 
as  directed  by  law.  In  this  class  are  induded  the  interest 
of  the  national  funded  debt,  the  civil  list  of  her  Majesty, 
the  annuities  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  salaries  and 
pensions  of  the  judges  and  other  public  officers.  These 
are  annual  charges  upon  the  revenue,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  respective  sums  having  been  permanently  au- 
thoiized  by  statutes,  is  independent  of  annual  gi*ants,  and  is 
altogether  beyond  the  control  of  the  committee  of  supply. 

The  treasury  are  already  able  to  apply  the  consolidated 
fund  to  these  statutable  charges ;  but  they  cannot  apply 
any  portion  of  it  to  meet  the  annual  supplies  without  dis- 
tinct authority  from  Parliament.  For  this  purpose  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  vote  general  grants  from 
time  to  time  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  ^^  towards  mak- 
ing good  the  supply  granted  to  her  Majesty":  and  bills 
are  founded  upon  these  resolutions  of  the  committee,  by 
which  the  treasury  receive  authority  to  issue  the  necessary 
amounts  from  the  consolidated  fund,  for  the  service  of  the 
year. 

The  financial  arrangements  of  this  country  require  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  to  be  raised  by  exchequer  bills, 
in  anticipation  of  the  annual  revenue,  and  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  authorize  them  to  be  issued ;  while 
the  committee  of  supply,  from  time  to  time,  grant  sums 
of  money  to  pay  off  and  discharge  them.  The  precise 
distinction  between  the  functions  of  the  two  committees 
cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  proceedings  of 
each  in  reference  to  exchequer  bills.  It  is  within  the 
province  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  as  provid- 
ing the  revenue,  to  determine  what  sums  shall  be  raised 
by  exchequer  bills ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  committee  of 
supply,  as  authorizing  expenditure,  to  vote  all  sums  which 
are  requii*ed  to  pay  off  and  discharge  those  bills  when  they 
become  due. 
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One  of  the  most  important  occasions  for  which  the  Animal  budget 
conmiittee  of  ways  and  means  is  required  to  sit,  is  for 
receiving  the  financial  statement  for  the  year,  from  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.^  When  that  minister  has 
had  sufficient  time  to  calculate  the  probable  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  financial  year,  commencing  on  the 
5  th  April,  he  is  prepared  to  determine  what  taxes 
should  be  repealed,  reduced,  continued,  or  augmented, 
or  what  new  taxes  must  be  imposed.  As  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  originate 
all  taxes  for  the  service  of  the  year,  it  is  in  that  com- 
mittee that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  developes  his 
tiews  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  communicates  his 
calculations  of  the  probable  income  and  expenditure,  and 
declares  whether  the  burthens  upon  the  people  are  to 
be  increased  or  diminished.  This  statement  is  familiarly 
known  as  ^^  the  budget,"  and  is  regarded  with  greater 
interest,  perhaps,  than  any  other  speech  throughout  the 
session.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  concludes  by 
proposing  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  the  committee ; 
which,  when  afterwards  reported  to  the  house,  foim  the 
groundwork  of  bills  for  accomplishing  the  financial  objects 
proposed  by  the  minister. 

The  rules  of  proceeding  in  the  committees  of  supply  and  Proceedings  in 
ways  and  means,  are  precisely  similar  to  those  observed  in  '^""^***®®' 
other  committees  of  the  whole  house.  It  has  been  stated' 
in  other  places,  as  an  ancient  order  of  the  house,  ^^  That 
where  there  comes  a  question  between  the  greater  or  lesser 
sum,  or  the  longer  and  shorter  time,  the  least  sum  and  the 
longest  time  ought  first  to  be  put  to  the  question.'^  This 
rule  is  applicable  to  all  committees  where  such  questions 
arise,  but  is  more  frequently  brought  into  operation  in  these 
conmiittees,  where  money  forms  the  only  subject  of  discus- 
sion.^   The  object  of  this  rule  is  said  to  be,  '^  that  the 

'  Or  sometimes  the  first  lord  of  the  treasary,  if  a  member  of  the  Hoase  of 
Commons.  '  See  pp.  224,  380.  '  88  Com.  J.  3S5. 
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charge  may  be  made  as  easy  upon  the  people  as  possible;*' 
but  how  that  desirable  result  can  be  secured  by  putting- 
one  question  before  the  other,  is  not  very  apparent;  for  if 
the  majority  were  in  favour  of  the  smaller  sum,  they  would 
negative  the  greater  when  proposed.  The  practice,  how* 
ever,  is  convenient,  since  it  is  not  usual  to  dispose  of  the 
two  propositions  in  committee  by  way  of  question  and 
amendment.  If  the  smaller  sum  be  resolved  in  the  affinur- 
ative,  the  point  is  settled  at  once,  and  no  question  is  put 
upon  the  greater;  if  in  the  negative,  the  greater  sum  is 
generally  agreed  to  without  further  opposition.  A  direct 
negative  of  the  larger  sum  is,  in  this  manner,  avoided, 
when  the  majority  of  the  committee  are  adverse  to  it;  and 
it  has  been  urged  as  one  of  the  merits  of  the  rule,  that  the 
discourtesy  of  refusing  to  grant  a  sum  demanded  by  the 
Crown,  is  mitigated  by  this  course  of  proceeding. 

The  questions  of  the  longer  or  shorter  time  had  reference 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  granting  subsidies,  which  were  ren- 
dered a  lighter  burthen  on  the  subject  by  being  extended 
over  a  longer  period.  The  present  system  of  grants  does 
not  admit  of  the  application  of  this  part  of  the  rule ;  but  its 
principle  is  still  regarded  in  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  whenever  the  time  at  which  a  tax  shall  commence 
is  under  discussion ;  for  the  most  distant  time  being  favour- 
able to  the  people,  the  question  for  that  time  is  first  put 
from  the  chair. 
Report  of  sop-  The  resolutions  of  the  committees  of  supply  and  ways 
and  mean^^'     and  means  are  reported  <hi  a  day  appointed  by  the  house, 

but  never  on  the  day  on  which  they  are  agreed  to  by  the 
committee.  When  the  report  is  received,  the  resolutions 
are  agreed  to  by  the  house,  or  may  be  disagreed  to, 
amended,  postponed,  or  recommitted.  If  agreed  to,  bills 
are  ordered  to  carry  them  into  effect,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary. This  is  always  the  course  pursued  upon  resolutions 
from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  supply  are  re- 
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served  for  the  Appropriation  Act^  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
If  a  resolution  be  amended  by  the  house  on  the  report,  the  ! 

amendment  can  only  effect  a  diminution  of  the  proposed 

burthen,  and  not  an  increase.     If  the  latter  be  desired,  { 

the  proper  course  is  to  recommit  the  resolution,  as  an  ad-  ' 

dition  to  the  public  burthens  can  only  be  made  in  com- 
mittee, consistently  with  the  rules  of  the  house. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  house  can  PropositioDs 
entertain  any  motion  for  diminishing  a  tax  or  charge  upon  charges  apon  "^^ 

the  people;  and  bills  are  frequently  brought  in  for  that  ^'"^P^opl*- 
purpose,  without  the  formality  of  a  committee.  Obstacles 
are  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  burthens,  but  not  to  their 
removal  or  alleviation;  and  this  distinction  has  an  influ^ 
ence  upon  many  proceedings  not  immediately  connected 
with  supply.  For  instance,  the  blanks  left  in  a  bill  for 
rates,  penalties,  &c.  are  filled  up  in  committee ;  but  on  the 
report,  the  house  may  reduce  their  amount.  If,  however, 
it  be  desired  to  increase  them,  the  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted for  that  purpose.  So,  also,  if  a  clause  proposed  to 
be  added  to  a  bill  enact  a  penalty,  which  the  house,  on 
the  report  of  the  clause,  desire  to  increase,  the  clause  ought 
to  be  recommitted.^ 

When  the  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  year  have  all  Appropriatioo 
been  granted,  the  conmiittee  of  supply  discontinue  their 
sittings,  but  the  financial  arrangements  are  still  to  be  com- 
pleted by  votes  in  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  That 
conmiittee  authorize  the  apphcation  of  money  firom  the  con- 
solidated fund,  the  surplus  of  ways  and  means,  and  sums 
in  the  exchequer,  to  meet  the  several  grants  and  services 
of  the  year ;  and  a  bill  is  ordered,  to  carry  their  resolutions 
into  effect.  This  is  known  originally  as  the  Consolidated 
Fund  Bill,  but  after  it  has  been  committed,  an  instruction 
is  given  by  the  house  to  the  committee,  to  receive  a  clause 
of  appropriation,  and  it  is  then  called  in  the  Votes  the 
''  Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill,"  but  more  ge» 

*  Sm  mprUf  p.  283. 
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nerally  the  Appropriation  Bill.  It  enumerates  every  grant 
that  has  been  made  during  the  whole  session,  and  autho- 
rizes the  several  sums,  as  voted  by  the  committee  of  supply, 
to  be  issued  and  applied  to  each  separate  sovice.  It  also 
enactSy  ''  That  the  said  aids  and  supplies  shall  not  be 
issued  or  applied  to  any  use,  intent  or  purpose,  other  than 
those  before  mentioned ;  or  for  other  payments  directed  to 
be  satisfied  by  any  Acts  of  Parliament,  &c."  ^ 

When  the  Appropriation  Bill  has  passed  both  houses,  it 
is  returned  into  the  charge  of  the  commons  until  that  house 
are  summoned  to  attend  her  Majesty  or  the  lords  com- 
missioners, in  the  House  of  Peers,  for  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament:  when  it  is  carried  by  the  speaker  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  there  received  by  the  assistant 
clerk  of  the  Parliaments  for  the  royal  assent.    When  her 
Majesty  is  present  in  person,  the  speaker  prefaces  the 
deUvery  of  the  money  bills  with  a  short  speech,  concerning 
the  principal  measures  of  the  session,  in  which  he  does 
not  omit  tb  mention  the  supplies  granted  by  the  commons. 
The  money  bills  then  receive  the  royal  assent  before  any 
of  the  other  bills  awaiting  the  same  ceremony,  and  the 
words  in  which  it  is  pronounced  acknowledge  the  free  gift, 
of  the  commons :  '^  La  reyne  remercie  ses  bons  sujets, 
accepte  leur  benevolence,  et  ainsi  le  veult." 
Orantfl  Toted         Although  every  grant  of  money  must  be  considered  in 
in  Committee  of  ^  Committee  of  the  whole  house,  it  is  not  usual  to  vote 
rappiy.  gij^jjj  grants  in  the  committee  of  supply,  as  do  not  form 

part  of  the  supplies  for  the  current  year.  Any  issue  of 
money  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  for  salaries  created 
by  a  bill,  or  other  charge  of  whatever  character,  after  the 
Queen^s  recommendation  has  been  signified,  is  authorized 
by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  whom  the  matter  is 
specially  referred ;  and  on  their  report  a  bill  is  ordered,  or 
a  clause  is  inserted,  by  instruction,  in  a  bill  already  before 
the  house. 

"  6&  7  Vict.  c.  90,1.  23. 
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Another  mode  of  originating  a  grant  of  money  without  Addrenes  for 
the  intervention  of  the  committee  of  supply,  is  by  an  ^^  ^  money, 
address  to  the  Crown  for  the  issue  of  a  sum  of  money  for 
particular  purposes,  with  an  assurance  ''that  this  house 
will  make  good  the  same."^  According  to  the  strict  rules 
of  the  house,  this  proceeding  ought  only  be  resorted  to 
when  the  committee  of  supply  is  closed,  at  the  end  of  the 
session ;  for  otherwise  the  more  regular  and  constitutional 
practice  is  to  vote  the  sum  in  that  committee ;  but  as  this 
form  of  motion  makes  the  royal  recommendation  unneces- 
sary, it  is  often  resorted  to  by  members  who  desire  grants 
which  are  not  approved  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 

On  the  22d  February  1821,  a  resolution  was  agreed 
to, 

'  '^  That  this  house  will  not  proceed  upon  any  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  any  money  may  be  issued,  or 
that  any  expense  may  be  incurred,  but  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  and  that  the  same  be  declared  a  standing  order  of 
the  house.'* ' 

In  compliance  with  this  standing  order,  and  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Idth  February  1667,  that  the  considera- 
tion and  debate  of  motions  for  any  public  aid  or  charge 
should  not  be  presently  entered  upon,  the  proper  form  to 
observe  in  proposing  an  address  involving  any  outlay  is  to 
move,  1st,  "  That  this  house  will  on  a  future  day  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  consider  of 
an  address ,  &c.  &c. ;"  and  if  that  be  carried,  2dly,  To  pro- 
pose that  address,  in  committee,  on  the  day  appointed  by 
the  house.* 

As  grants  of  money  may  be  sanctioned   by  these  me-  '^^^  imposed 
thods,  otherwise  than  in  committee  of  supply ;  so  all  taxes  in  committee  of 
are  not  necessarily  imposed  in  the  committee  of  ways  and  means?' 
means.     The   original  intention   of  this   committee  was 
to  vote  all  ways  and  means  for  the  service  of  the  year; 

»  S3  Com.  J.  716,  &c.  '  76  Com.  J.  101. 

'  Mirror  of  Pari.  1840,  pp.  3244.  4179. 
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and  when  taxes  were  ordinarily  appropriated  to  specific 
services^  its  province  was  sujSSciently  defined;  but  since 
the  practice  has  arisen  of  carrying  the  produce  of  all  taxes 
to  one  general  consolidated  fund^  the  office  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  is  not  capable  of  so  distinct 
a  definition.  The  annual  sugar  duties,  and  all  other  taxes 
which  are  to  take  effect  immediately,  in  order  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  the  revenue,  are  obviously  subjects  proper 
for  the  consideration  of  this  committee ;  but  the  same  rule 
is  not  always  applicable  to  taxes  of  a  more  permanent  and 
general  nature.  Every  tax,  indeed,  whenever  it  may  have 
been  imposed,  and  however  permanent  its  character,  is 
practically  for  the  service  of  the  current  year  so  long  as 
it  continues  to  be  levied  :  but  it  may  be  desirable  to  alter 
it  for  purposes  unconnected  with  the  actual  condition  of 
the  revenue.  This  distinction  is  generally  observed,  and 
it  is  the  prevailing  custom  to  confine  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  such  taxes  as  are 
more  distinctly  applicable  to  the  immediate  exigencies  of 
the  public  income ;  and  to  consider,  in  other  committees 
of  the  whole  house,  all  fiscal  regulations,  and  alterations  of 
permanent  duties,  not  having  directly  for  their  object  the 
increase  of  revenue.  Thus  general  alterations  of  the  duties 
of  customs,  excise,  stamps,  and  taxes/  have  been  proposed 
in  committees  of  the  whole  house ;  but  additions  to  these 
duties,  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  deficiencies 
in  the  annual  revenue,  have  been  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means.'  This  practice,  though  not 
without  exceptions,  has  been  sufficiently  general  to  sup- 
port a  conclusion  as  a  general  rule,  that,  whenever  the 
form  of  a  motion  points  to  taxation  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
it  ought  properly  to  be  offered  in  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means. 

>  97  Com.  J.  264.    92  lb.  499, 600.  *  96  lb.  361.  461. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

ISSUE   OF   WBITS,   AND   TRIAL  OF  CONTROVERTED   ELEC- 
TIONS   BY   THE   HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

The  law  of  elections,  as  declared  by  various  statutes.  Purport  of  this 
and  by  the  decisions  of  committees  of  the  House  of  Com-  ^  *^  *'* 
monsy  has  become  a  distinct  branch  of  the  law  of  England. 
It  is,  in  itself,  of  too  comprehensive  a  character  to  admit 
of  a  concise  analysis  for  the  general  purposes  of  this  work, 
and  it  has  already  been  collected  and  expounded,  in  all 
its  details,  by  many  valuable  treatises.  But  as  the  issue 
of  writs,  and  the  trial  of  election  petitions,  foim  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  outUne  of  these  proceedings,  apart  from  the  general 
law  in  reference  to  elections,  cannot  be  omitted. 

Whenever  vacancies  occur  in  the  House  of  Commons,  issue  of  writs, 
from  any  legal  cause,  after  the  original  issue  of  writs  by 
the  Crown  at  a  general  election,  all  subsequent  writs  are 
issued  out  of  chancery,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  warrant  from  the  speaker.  The  most  frequent 
causes  of  vacancy  are  the  death  of  members,  their  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage,  the  acceptance  of  offices  under  the 
Crown,  and  the  determinations  of  election  committees  that 
elections  or  returns  are  void,  upon  any  of  the  grounds 
which,  by  law,  avoid  them. 

When  the  house  is  sitting,  and  the  death  of  a  member,  vacancies  dar- 
or  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  is  known,  a  writ  is  moved  ^  ^ 
by  any  member,  and,  on  being  seconded  by  another,  Mr. 
Speaker  is  ordered  by  the  house  to  issue  a  new  writ  for 
the  place  represented  by  the  member  whose  seat  is  thus 
vacated.  If  any  doubt  should  arise  concerning  the  fact  of 
the  vacancy,  the  order  would  be  deferred  until  the  house 
should  be  in  possession  of  more  certain  information ;  and 

>  See  Hans.  Deb.11  March  18d5,  and  19  April  1844.  2  Hats.  657i.393-d97.j 
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if,  after  the  issue  of  a  writ,  it  should  be  discovered  that 
the  house  had  acted  upon  false  intelligence,  the  speaker 

Saperaedeas  of  would  be  ordered  to  issue  a  supersedeas  of  the  writ. 

writo.  Thus,  on  the  29th  April  1766,  a  new  writ  was  ordered 

for  Devizes,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Willey,  deceased.  On  the 
30th  it  was  doubted  whether  he  was  dead,  and  the  mes- 
senger of  the  great  seal  was  ordered  to  forbear  delivering 
the  writ  until  further  directions.  MrJ  Willey  proved  to  be 
alive,  and  on  the  6th  May  a  supersedeas  of  the  writ  was 
ordered  to  be  made  out.' 

Daring  the  When  the  housc  is  not  sitting,  and  vacancies  occur,  by 

death,  or  elevation  to  the  peerage,  the  law  provides  for 
the  issue  of  writs,  without  the  immediate  authority  of  the 
house,  in  order  that  a  representative  may  be  chosen  with- 
out loss  of  time,  by  the  place  which  is  deprived  of  its 

Speaker  issaeB    member.     By  the  24  Oeo.  3,  sess.  2,  c.  26,  on  the  receipt  of 

a  certificate,*  under  the  hands  of  two  members,  that  any 
member  is  dead,  or  has  been  called  up  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  the  speaker  is  required  to  give  notice  forthwith  in 
the  London  Grazette  (which  is  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
publisher),  and  after  14  days  from  the  insertion  of  such 
notice,  to  issue  his  warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  to 
make  out  a  new  writ. 

But  the  speaker  may  not  issue  his  warrant  during  the 
recess ;  1,  unless  the  return  of  the  late  member  has  been 
brought  into  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  16  days 
before  the  end  of  the  last  sitting  of  the  house ;  nor,  2, 
unless  the  application  is  made  so  long  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  house,  for  despatch  of  business,  as  that  the 
writ  may  be  issued  before  the  day  of  meeting;'  nor,  3,  may 
he  issue  a  warrant  in  respect  of  any  seat  that  has  been  va- 
cated by  a  member  against  whose  election  or  return  a  peti- 
tion was  depending  at  the  last  prorogation  or  adjournment. 

>  See  2  Hats.  80  n.    And  64  Com.  J.  48.    81  lb.  223.    86  lb.  184. 183. 
*  See  the  form  of  the  certificate  in  the  Appendix. 

'  That  is  to  say,  14  days  must  ebpse  after  the  insertion  of  the  notice,  and 
then  the  writ  can  only  be  issued  before  the  meeting  of  the  house. 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  Parliament  the  speaker  is  Speaker^ii  ap- 
required  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  members,  not  members, 
exceeding  seven,  and  not  less  than  three  in  number,  to 
execute  these  duties  in  case  of  his  own  death,  the  vacation 
of  his  seat,  or  his  absence  from  the  realm.  This  appointr- 
ment  stands  good  for  the  entire  Parliament,  unless  the 
number  should  be  reduced  to  less  than  three;  in  which 
case  the  speaker  is  required  to  make  a  new  appointment 
in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

This  appointment  is  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  Jour- 
nals, and  published  in  the  London  Gazette ;  and  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  preserved  by  the  clerk  of  the  house,  and  a 
duplicate  by  the  clerk  of  the  Crown. 

By  the  62  Geo.  3,  c.  144,  s.  3,  similar  powers  are  given  Bankraptcy. 
to  the  speaker,  and  to  the  members  appointed  by  him,  for 
issuing  warrants,  in  the  event  of  a  seat  having  become 
vacant  by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  member. 

By  the  26th  sect,  of  the  Act  6  Anne,  c.  7,  if  any  member      Offices  under 

the  Crown. 
*^  Shall  accept  of  any  office  of  profit  from  the  Crown  during 

such  time  as  he  shall  continue  a  membef,  his  election  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  void,  and  a  new  writ  shall  issue  for  a  new 
election,  as  if  such  person,  so  accepting,  was  naturally  dead  ^  pro- 
vided, nevertheless,  that  such  person  shall  be  capable  of  being 
again  elected,''  &c. 

By  virtue  of  this  provision,  whenever  a  member  accepts 
office  under  the  Crown,  a  new  writ  is  ordered ;  but  as  the 
secretaries  of  the  treasury,  the  under  secretaries  of  state, 
and  the  secretaries  to  the  admiralty  and  to  the  board  of 
control,  do  not  hold  office  by  appointment  from  the  Crown, 
their  seats  are  not  vacated ;  nor  would  the  acceptance  of 
any  other  offices,  of  which  the  appointment  does  not  vest 
directly  in  the  Crown,*  vacate  a  seat.  By  the  41  Geo.  3, 
c.  62,  s.  9,  it  is  declared  that  offices  accepted  immediately 
or  directly  from  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  by 
the  appointment  and  nomination,  or  by  any  other  appoint-  or  lord  lleote- 
ment,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  lord  lieutenant  "*"*• 

>  2  Hats.  44. 
z  2 
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of  Ireland,  shall  vacate  seats  in  Parliament.^  But  by  the 
6  Anne,  c.  7,  s.  28,  the  receipt  of  a  new  or  other  commis- 
sion by  a  member  who  is  in  the  aimy  or  navy,  is  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  does  not  vacate  his 
seat ;  and  the  same  exception  has  been  extended,  by  con- 
struction, to  officers  in  the  marines;'  and  to  the  office 
of  master-general  or  Ueutenant-general  in  the  ordnance^ 
accepted  by  an  officer  in  the  army.' 

It  is  a  settled  principle  of  Parliamentary  law,  that  a 
member,,  after  he  is  duly  chosen,  cannot  relinquish  his 
seat  ;^  and,  in  order  to  evade  this  restriction,  a  member 
who  wishes  to  retire,  accepts  office  under  the  Crown, 
which  legally  vacates  his  seat,  and  obliges  the  house  to 
order  a  new  writ.  The  offices  usually  selected  for  this 
purpose  are  those  of  steward  or  bailiff  of  her  Majesty's 
three  Chiltem  Hundreds  of  Stoke,  Desborough,  and  Bo- 
nenham,  or  of  the  manors  of  East  Hendred  and  North- 
stead,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,'  are  given  by  the  treasury 
to  any  member  who  applies  for  them,  and  are  resigned 
f^ain  as  soon  as  their  purpose  is  effected. 

A  singular  method  of  vacating  a  seat  was  that  of  Mr. 
Southey,  in  1826,  who  had  been  elected  for  Downton,  dur- 
ing his  absence  on  the  Continent.  His  return  was  not  ques- 
tioned, but  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  not  the  qualification  of  estate 
required  by  law.^  The  house  waited  until  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  limited  for  presenting  electi(m  petitions, 
and  then  issued  a  new  writ  for  the  borough.^ 

A  member  sitting  for  one  place  may  not  be  elected  for 
another,  but  must  vacate  his  seat  by  accepting  the  Chil- 
tem Hundreds,  or  some  other  office  under  the  Crown,  in 
order  to  become  a  candidate. 


>  The  yarious  offices  ivhich  have  been  held  to  vacate  seats,  may  be  coHected 
from  the  several  General  Joumal  Indexes,  tit. ''  Elections; *'  and  from  Rogers 
on  Elections,  p.  59. 

*  2  Hats.  46  n.  *  32  June  1742.  *  2  Com.  J.  201. 

*  See  letter  of  Mr.  Gonlhnm  to  Viscount  Chelsea,  Pari.  Paper  1S42  (644). 
"  82  Com.  J.  28.  ^  82  Com.  J.  108. 
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At  one  time  it  was  doubted  whether  a  candidate  claim-  Petitioning 
ing  a  seat  in  Parliament  by  petition,  was  eligible  for  eligible, 
another  place  before  the  determination  of  his  claim ;  but 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  16th  April  1728,  ^'  that  a  person 
petitioning,  and  thereby  claiming  a  seat  for  one  place,  is 
capable  of  being  elected  and  returned,  pending  such  peti- 
tion.'' ^  In  case  the  petitioner  should,  after  his  election, 
establish  his  claim  to  the  disputed  seat,  he  would  have  to 
make  his  election  for  which  he  would  serve,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  been  returned  for  both  places  at  a 
general  election. 

The  next  occasion  for  issuincc  new  writs  is  to  give  effect  '^^^  o^  contro- 

.  .  verted  eleo- 

to  the  determination  of  an  election  committee ;  and  this  tions. 
leads  to  the  examination  of  the  mode  by  which  contro- 
verted elections  are  tried  and  determined  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  according  to  law. 

Before  the  year  1770  controverted  elections  were  tried  Formerly  by 

TOtes  of  the 

and  determined  by  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  as  mere  house, 
party  questions,  upon  which  the  strength  of  contending 
factions  might  be  tested.  Thus  in  1741  Sir  Robei*t  Wal- 
pole,  after  repeated  attacks  upon  his  government,  resigned 
at  last,  after  an  adverse  vote  upon  the  Chippenham  elec- 
tion petition. 

"  Instead  of  trusting  to  the  merits  of  their  respectiye  canses,^  GrenTflle  Act. 
said  Mr.  Grenville,  in  proposing  the  measure  which  has  since 
borne  his  name,  ''  the  principal  dependence  of  both  parties  is 
their  private  interest  among  us ;  and  it  is  scandalously  notorious 
that  we  are  as  earnestly  canvassed  to  attend  in  favour  of  the 
opposite  sides  as  if  we  were  wholly  self-elective,  and  not  bound  to 
act  by  the  principles  of  justice,  but  by  the  discretionary  impulse 
of  our  own  inclinations ;  nay,  it  is  well  known  that  in  every  con- 
tested election,  many  members  of  this  house,  who  are  ultimately 
to  judge  in  a  kind  of  judicial  capacity  between  the  competitors, 
enlist  themselves  as  parties  in  the  contention,  and  take  upon 
themselves  the  partial  management  of  the  very  business  upon 
which  they  should  determine  with  the  strictest  impartiality." 

In  order  to  prevent  so  notorious  a  perversion  of  justice^ 

'  21  Com.  J.  136. 
Z  3 
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the  house  consented  to  submit  the  exercise  of  its  privilege 
to  a  tribunal  constituted  by  law ;  which,  though  composed 
of  its  own  members,  should  be  appointed  so  as  to  secure 
impartiality,  and  the  administration  of  justice  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  under  the  sanction  of  oaths. 
The  object  was  praiseworthy,  but  the  means  adopted, 
compromised  the  privileges,  and  fettered  the  discretion  of 
the  commons ;  enacted  many  things  by  law,  which  would 
have  been  equally  effectual,  if  directed  by  the  authority 
of  the  house ;  and  failed  in  securing  that  justice  and  im- 
partiality which  had  been  the  price  of  these  sacrifices. 
The  principle  of  the  Grenville  Act,  and  of  others  which 
were  passed  at  different  times  since  1770,  was  to  select 
committees  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions  by  lot.  By  the 
last  of  these,^  thirty-three  names  were  balloted  from  the 
members  present  at  the  time,  and  each  of  the  parties  to 
the  election  was  entitled  to  strike  off  eleven  names,  and 
thus  reduce  the  number  of  the  committee  to  eleven. 
Whichever  party  attended  on  the  day  appointed  for  a 
ballot  in  the  greatest  force,  was  likely  to  have  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  committee;  and  the  expedient  of  chance 
did  not  therefoi*e  operate  as  a  sufficient  check  to  party 
spirit  in  the  appointment  of  election  committees.  Par- 
tiality and  incompetence  were  very  generally  complained 
of  in  the  constitution  of  committees  appointed  in  this  man* 
ner;  and  in  1839  an  Act  was  passed  establishing  a  new 
system,  upon  different  principles,  increasing  the  responsi- 
bility of  individual  members,  and  leaving  but  little  to  the 
operation  of  chance. 

This  principle  has  since  been  maintained,  but  the  Act  of 
1839  was  repealed  in  1841  by  a  temporary  Act,*  which 
has  since  been  continued  from  year  to  year,  and  under 
which  the  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  controverted  elec- 
tions are  now  conducted.  Without  entering  minutely  into 
every  detail,  which  will  be   best   explained  by  the  Act 
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itseify  or  by  general  treatises  upon  the  law  of  elections, 
a  distinct  view  may  be  given  of  the  resolutions,  rules,  and 
forms  of  the  house,  and  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  session  the  house  order,      Petitions,  when 

to  be  presented. 
'^  That  all  persons  who  will  question  any  returns  of  members  to 

serve  in  Parliament,  for  anjc  county,  city,  borough,  or  place  in  the 

United  Kingdom,  do  question  the  same  within  14  days  next,  and 

so  within  14  days  next  after  any  new  return  shall  be  brought  m" 

''  That  all  persons  who  shall  question  any  return  of  members  to 

serve  in  the  present  Parliament,  upon  any  allegation  of  bribery 

and  corruption,  and  who  shall  in  their  petition  specifically  allege 

any  payment  of  money  or  other  reward  to  have  been  made  by  any 

member,  or  on  his  account,  or  with  his  privity,  since  the  time  of 

such  election,  in  pursuance  or  in  furtherance  of  such  bribery  or 

corruption,  may  question  the  same  at  any  time  within  528  days 

after  the  date  of  such  payment ;  or  if  this  house  be  not  sitting  at 

the  expiration  of  the  said  28  days,  then  within  14  days  after  the 

day  when  the  house  shall  next  meet/' 

In  regard  to  members  whose  seats  may  be  affected  by 
petitions,  the  following  order  is  made,  which  divides  itself 
into  three  parts,  viz. —    ' 

'<  1.  That  all  members  who  are  returned  for  two  or  more  places 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  do  make  their  election  for 
which  of  the  places  they  will  serve,  within  one  week  from  and 
after  the  expiration  of  the  14  days  before  limited  for  presenting 
petitions,  provided  there  be  no  question  upon  the  return  for  that 
place ;  2.  And  if  anything  shall  come  in  question  touching  the 
return  or  election  of  any  member,  he  is  to  withdraw  during  the 
time  the  matter  is  in  debate ;  and,  8.  That  all  members  returned 
upon  double  returns  do  withdraw  till  their  returns  are  deter-> 
mined/' 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  order  regulates  the  manner  of  Members  i«- 
choosing  for  which  place  a  member  will  sit,  when  he  has  pigcee.  ^'  ^^^ 
been  returned  for  more  than  one.  When  the  time  limited 
for  presenting  petitions  against  his  return  has  expired,  and 
no  petition  has  been  presented,  he  is  required  to  make  his 
election  within  a  week,  in  order  that  his  constituents  may 
no  longer  be  deprived  of  a  representative.  When  a  peti- 
tion has  been  presented  against  his  return  for  one  place 
only,  he  cannot  elect  to  sei*ve  for  either;  he  cannot  aban- 

z4 
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don  the  seat  petitioned  against,  which  may  be  proved  to 
belong  of  right  to  another,  and  thus  render  void  an  elec- 
tion which  may  turn  out  to  have  been  good  in  favour  of 
some  other  candidate ;  neither  can  he  abandon  the  other 
seat ;  because  if  it  should  be  proved  that  he  is  only  en- 
titled to  sit  for  one,  he  has  no  election  to  make,  and 
cannot  give  up  a  seat  without  having  incurred  some  legal 
disqualification,  such  as  the  acceptance  of  office  or  bank- 
ruptcy. Upon  this  principle,  on  the  24th  May  1842, 
Mr.  O'Connell,  who  had  been  chosen  for  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Meath,  elected  to  sit  for  the  former,  directly 
afler  the  report  of  the  election  committee.^ 

Members  to  2.  The  second  part  of  the  order  is  in  accordance  with 

the  general  rule  of  the  house,  which  requires  every  member 
to  withdraw,  where  matters  are  under  discussion  in  which 
he  is  personally  concerned.^ 

Double  returns.  3.  When  there  is  a  double  return,  neither  of  the  mem- 
bers can  vote  until  the  right  to  the  seat  has  been  deter- 
mined; because  both  are  of  course  precluded  from  voting 
where  one  only  ought  to  vote ;  and  neither  of  them  has  a 
better  claim  than  the  other. 

The  house,  also,  pass  the  following  resolutions,  in  con- 
demnation of  irregular  practices  to  influence  the  freedom 
of  election : — 

Interference  of       **  That  no  peer  of  this  realm,  except  such  peers  of  Ireland  as 
P^^"'  shall  for  the  time  being  be  actually  elected,  and  shall  not  have 

declined  to  serve,  for  any  county,  city,  or  borough  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, hath  any  right  to  give  his  vote  in  the  election  of  any  member 
to  serve  in  Parliament.'' 

''  That  it  is  a  high  infringement  of  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  any  lord  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  other  peer  or  prelate,  not  being  a  peer  of  Ireland  at  the 
time  elected,  and  not  having  declined  to  serve  for  any  county, 
city,  or  borough  of  Great  Britain,  to  concern  himself  in  the 
election  of  members  to  serve  for  the  commons  in  Parliament, 
except  only  any  peer  of  Ireland,  at  such  elections  in  Great  Britain 
respectively,  where  such  peer  shall  appear  as  a  candidate,  or  by 
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himself,  or  any  others,  be  proposed  to  be  elected ;  or  for  any  lord 
lieutenant  or  governor  of  any  county  to  avail  himself  of  any 
authority  derived  from  his  commission,  to  influence  the  election 
of  any  member  to  serve  for  the  commons  in  Parliament" 

^  That  if  it  shall  appear  that  any  x)er8on  hath  been  elected  or  Bribery, 
returned  a  member  of  this  house,  or  endeavoured  so  to  be,  by 
bribery,  or  any  other  corrupt  practices,  this  house  will  proceed 
with  the  utmost  severity  against  all  such  persons  as  shall  have 
been  wilfully  concerned  in  such  bribery  or  other  corrupt  prac- 
tices." 

Under  the  Act  for  the  trial  of  controverted  elections,  Admioistratioa 
the  House  of  Commons  act  as  a  court  administering  the  law. 
statute  law.  Little  discretion  is  left  to  them  beyond  that 
of  interpreting  the  Act,  and  executing  its  provisions. 
Every  enactment  is  positive  and  compulsory ;  the  house, 
the  committees,  the  speaker,  the  members,  are  all  directed 
to  execute  particular  parts  of  the  Act ;  and,  in  short,  it  is 
not  possible  to  conceive  a  legislative  body  more  strictly 
bound  by  a  public  law,  over  which  it  has  no  control,  and 
in  administering  which  it  has  so  little  discretion.  The 
proceedings  of  the  house,  therefore,  can  only  be  described 
by  following  the  several  provisions  of  the  law. 

An  election  can  only  be  questioned  by  petition  presented  Petitioa. 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  within  the  time  limited  by  their 
sessional  orders.  All  petitions  are  treated  as  election  peti- 
tions, which  complain — 1.  Of  an  undue  election  or  return; 
2.  That  no  return  has  been  made  to  a  writ  issued  for  an 
election  on  or  before  the  day  on  which  the  writ  is  made 
returnable;  8.  Or,  if  the  writ  be  issued  during  any  session 
or  prorogation  of  Parliament,  that  no  return  has  been 
made  to  the  same  within  52  days  after  the  date  of  the 
writ ;  4.  That  a  return  is  not  according  to  the  requisition 
of  the  wrif ;  5.  Of  the  special  matters  contained  in  the 
return. 

Every  election  petition  must  be  subscribed  by  some 
person  (1),  claiming  therein  to  have  had  a  right  to  vote 
at  the  election  to  which  the  same  shall  relate;  (2),  or 
to  have  had  a  right  to  be  returned  or  elected;   (3),  or 
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alleging  himself  to  have  been  a  candidate  at  the  election. 
If  not  subscribed  in  this  manner,  it  cannot  be  received  by 
the  house  as  an  election  petition. 

This  definition  of  the  characteristics  of  an  election  peti- 
tion is  of  great  importance ;  because  the  Act  has  given  no 
power  to  the  house  to  apply  its  provisions  to  petitions 
which  contain  general  complaints  against  an  election. 
The  house,  indeed,  may  appoint  conunittees  to  inquire 
into  the  matters  alleged  in  such  petitions ;  but  unless  they 
complain  of  genei*al  bribery,  for  which  special  provision  is 
made  by  statute,^  the  inquiries  can  only  be  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  of  that  house,  and  without  any 
sanction  or  powers  from  the  law.  The  witnesses  cannot 
be  examined  upon  oath,  nor  can  the  election  or  return  be 
legally  affected  by  any  decision  of  the  house. 

RecogDizances.       Before  any  election  petition  is  presented  to  the  house, 

the  person  subscribing  it,  or  some  one  of  them,  if  more 
than  one,  must  enter  personally  into  a  recognizance  for 
1,000/.,  with  one,  two,  three,  or  four  sulBicient  sureties,  for 
an  additional  sum  of  1,000/.  (in  sums  of  not  less  than  250  /. 
each),  for  the  payment  of  all  costs  and  expenses  arising 
out  of  the  trial  of  the  petition.  An  officer  called  the  exa- 
miner of  election  recognizances,  appointed  by  the  speaker, 
examines  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  sureties.  The  rec<^- 
nizances  may  either  be  entered  into  be£3re  him,  or  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  afterwards  deUvered  to  him ; 
and  an  option  is  allowed  to  petitioners  to  pay  1,000/.  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  instead  of  finding  sureties  for  that 
amount,  or  to  find  sureties  for  part  of  that  sum,  and  to 
pay  the  remainder  into  the  bank. 

Certificate  in-         No  petition  can  be  received,  except  it  be  indorsed  by 

tion.    ^°  ^^'  ^  certificate  fi*om  the  examiner,  that  the  recognizance  has 

been  entered  into,  or  that  the  money  has  been  paid  into 
the  bank. 

Names  of  sure-       On  or  before  the  day  on  which  the  petition  is  presented, 

ties. 
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the  names  and  usual  places  of  residence  of  the  sureties  are 
entered  in  a  book  kept  in  the  office  of  the  examiner  of 
recognizances ;  and  the  book^  with  the  recognizances,  affi- 
davits, and  bank  receipt,  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

Any  sitting  member  petitioned  against,  or  any  electors  Objection  to 
petitioning  to  be  admitted  as  parties  to  defend  the  return,  '"^^^ 
may  object  to  the  sureties  ;  provided  the  ground  of  objec- 
tion be  stated  in  writing,  and  delivered  to  the  examiner 
within  10  days  after  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  if  the 
surety  objected  to  reside  in  England ;  or  within  14  days,  if  When  to  be 
the  surety  reside  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.     When  a  state-        ^ 
ment  of  objections  is  received  by  the  examiner,  he  is  required 
to  put  up  an  acknowledgment  thereof  in  some  conspicuous 
part  of  his  office,  and  to  appoint  a  day  for  hearing  such 
objections,  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  days  fi*om 
that  on  which  he  received  the  statement.    Meanwhile,  the 
petitioners  or  their  agents,  where  sureties  are  objected  to, 
may  examine  and  take  copies  of  the  objections. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  examiner  of  recognizances  objections 
inquires  into  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  the  sureties,  on  J^^d^*"^***" 
the  grounds  stated  in  the  notice  of  objection,  but  not  on 
any  other  ground.  He  is  authorized  to  examine  witnesses 
upon  oath,  and  to  receive  in  evidence  affidavits  sworn 
before  himself,  a  master  in  chancery,  or  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  may  adjourn  the  inquiry  from  day  to  day, 
until  he  has  decided  upon  the  validity  of  the  objections ; 
he  may  award  costs  to  be  paid  by  either  party ;  and  his 
decision  is  final  and  conclusive  against  all  parties. 

In  case  a  surety  should  die,  and  his  death  should  be  Deatb  of 
stated  as  a  ground  of  objection,  before  the  end  of  the  *'*"'^*^' 
time  allowed  for  objecting,  the  petitioner  may  pay  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  account  of  the  examiner  of 
recognizances,  the  sum  for  which  the  deceased  surety  was 
bound ;  and  upon  the  delivery  of  the  bank  receipt  within 
three  days  after  the  objection,  the  sureties  will  be  deemed 
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unobjectionable,   if   no    ground  of  objection  be   stated 
i^ainst  the  other  sureties,  within  the  limited  time. 
Sareties  re-  When  the  examiner  has  decided,  upon  the  objections, 

P®'^****-  that  any  sureties  are  objectionable,  he  reports  that  deci- 

sion to  the  speaker  immediately;  but  when  he  has  decided 
that  the  sureties  are  unobjectionable,  and  the  time  for  re- 
ceiving objections  has  expired,  or  when  the  time  for  receiv- 
ing objections  has  expired,  and  none  have  been  delivered, 
he  reports  to  the  speaker  that  the  sureties  are  unobjection- 
able. The  speaker  acquaints  the  house,  when  he  has  re- 
ceived reports  from  the  examiner,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
sureties ;  and  a  list  of  all  the  petitions,  of  which  the  sureties 
are  reported  unobjectionable,  is  also  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
examiner,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  reported. 
Petitions  with-  It  is  competent  to  a  petitioner  to  withdraw  his  petition 
^^^"^  at  any  time  after  its  presentation,  upon  giving  notice  in 

writing  under  his  own  hand,  or  that  of  his  agent,  to  the 

speaker,  and  to  the  sitting  member  or  his  agent,  that 

it   is   not  intended   to   proceed  with  the   petit  on;    but 

the  petitioner  is,  nevertheless,  liable  to  the  payment  of 

the   taxed   costs  and   expenses  incurred  by  the  sitting 

member. 

Proceedings  If,  before  the  appointment  of  an  election  committee  to 

becwnes  va-      ^T  ^  petition,  the  seat  of  the  member  petitioned  against 

cant,  or  the       should  become  vacant,  or  if  the  sitting  member  should 

sitting  member  '  ... 

declines  to  de-    decline  to  defend  his  return,  by  a  declaration  in  writing, 

subscribed  by  him,  and  delivered  to  the  speaker  within  14 
days  after  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  notice  is  im- 
mediately sent  by  the  speaker  to  the  sheriff  or  returning 
officer,  who  is  to  affix  a  copy  of  such  notice  at  the  door 
of  the  county  or  town  hall.  The  notice  is  also  inserted, 
by  order  of  the  speaker,  in  one  of  the  next  two  London 
Gazettes. 

Voters  may  be-       Within  14  days  aftier  the  pi*esentation  of  the  petition, 

op^SSfP  ^^  w^^*^*^  2^  ^*y»  ^^^r  ^^^  insertion  in  the  Gazette  of  a 
tition.  notice  that  the  seat  is  vacant,  or  that  the  member  will  not 
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defend  his  return,  persons  claiming  to  have  had  a  right  to 
vote  at  the  election  may  petition  the  house,  praying  to  be 
admitted  as  a  party  or  parties  to  defend  the  return,  or  to 
oppose  the  prayer  of  the  election  petition ;  and  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  defend  the  seat  accordingly.  If  the  time  limited 
for  receiving  such  petitions  should  expire  during  a  proro- 
gation or  adjournment,  the  petition  vrill  be  received  on  the 
second  day  on  which  the  house  shall  afterwards  meet. 

Whenever  the  member  whose  return  is  complained  of  Member  not 
has  given  notice  of  his  intention  not  to  defend  his  seat,  returii,^ay*not 
he  may  not  appear  or  act  in  any  proceedings  as  a  party  "*^  ^^  ^®*®' 
against  the  petition;  and  he  may  not  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  nor  vote  on  any  question,  until  the  petition 
has  been  decided  in  his  favour. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  rules  appointed  by  the 
house  and  by  law,  in  regard  to  the  petition,  the  recogni- 
zances and  sureties,  and  the  several  parties  to  a  contro- 
verted election ;  it  is  now  proposed  to  describe  the  mode 
of  appointing  the  tribunal  to  try  the  case. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  session,  on  or  before  the  General  com- 

mittfifi  of  dpC" 

expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  receiving  election  peti-  tionsappointefi. 

tions,  the  speaker  appoints,  by  warrant,  six  members  of 

the  house  as   "The   General  Committee   of  Elections." 

The  members  appointed  must  be  willing  to  serve,  their 

seats   must  be  unquestioned  by  petition,  and  they  must 

not  themselves  be  petitioners  against  any  election.    The 

speaker's  warrant  is  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  house,  and 

if  not  disapproved  of  by  the  house,  in  the  course  of  the 

three  next  sitting  days,  it  takes  effect  absolutely,  as  the 

appointment  of  the  committee. 

If  the  house  should  disapprove  the  warrant,  the  speaker  Appointment 
is  required,  within  three  days,  to  lay  upon  the  table  a  new     **PP^°^®  • 
warrant.    The  disapproval  of  the  warrant  may  either  be 
general,  in  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  whole  com- 
mittee, or  specially  relating  to  particular  members  named 
in  the  warrant;  and  the  speaker,  in  his  new  warrant,  may 
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name  again  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  those  members  who  have 
not  been  specially  disapproved. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  general  committee,  every 
member  retains  his  appointment  until  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, unless,  in  the  meanwhile,  he  ceases  to  be  a  member 
of  the  house,  resigns  his  appointment,  or  is  reported  to  be 
disabled,  by  continued  sickness,  from  attending  the  com- 
mittee. In  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  speaker  makes  it  known 
to  the  house  immediately,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  are  suspended  until  the  vacancy  is  supplied. 
This  is  done  by  the  speaker's  warrant,  which  is  subject 
to  disapproval  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

The  committee  is  hable  to  be  dissolved  at  any  time,  from 
the  following  causes  :  1.  The  house  may  resolve  that  the 
committee  shall  be  dissolved,  without  any  special  cause 
of  incompetency;  2.  On  the  report  of  the  committee, 
that  they  are  unable  to  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  more  than  two  of 
their  members ;  3.  On  their  report  that  they  are  unable 
to  proceed  on  account  of  irreconcileable  disagreement  of 
opinion. 

When  from  any  of  these  causes  the  committee  has  been 
dissolved,  the  speaker  reappoints  the  committee  by  war- 
rant ;  and  may  reappoint  any  of  the  former  members  or 
not,  as  he  pleases.  The  reappointment  may  be  disap- 
proved by  the  house,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

To  this  committee,  all  election  petitions  are  referred, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  choose  a  committee  for  the  trial  of 
each  petition  in  the  manner  appointed  by  the  Act,  which 
will  pi*esently  be  pointed  out.  The  speaker  communicates 
to  the  committee  all  reports  concerning  the  sureties,  all 
notices  of  deaths  or  vacancies,  and  declarations  of  sitting 
members  that  they  do  not  intend  to  defend  their  seats ; 
and  whenever  a  petition  is  withdrawn,  or  the  sureties  are 
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reported  to  be  objectionable,  the  order  for  referring  the 
petition  to  the  general  committee  is  discharged  by  the 
house.  When  a  member  declines  to  defend  his  seat  and 
notice  of  that  fact  has  been  given  in  the  Gazette,  the 
committee  suspend  their  proceedings  upon  t)ie  petition 
against  him,  for  21  days;  unless  a  petition  of  persons 
claiming  to  defend  the  seat,  be  referred  to  them  at  an 
earUer  period. 

When  more  than  one  petition  relating  to  the  same  where  more 
election  has  been  referred  to  the  general  committee,  they  tioQ.  ^^  ^ '' 
suspend  their  proceedings  upon  all  of  them,  until  the 
report  of  the  examiner  of  recognizances  has  been  received 
upon  each.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  last  of  these  repoils 
the  petitions  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  election 
petitions  waiting  for  trial ;  and  are  bracketted  together, 
and  afterwards  treated  as  one  petition. 

The  speaker  i^points  the  time  and  place  of  the  first  First  meeting 
meeting  of  the  general  committee ;  and  before  any  member  of  gooena  com- 
of  the  committee  is  qualified  to  serve  upon  it,  he  must  °"**^- 
have  been  sworn  at  the  table  of  the  house,  *'  truly  and 
faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  a  member  of 
the  said  committee,  without  fear  or  favour,  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  and  ability." 

No  business  can  be  transacted  by  the  general  committee  Qaomm  of 
unless  four  of  the  members  be  present ;  and  no  appoint-  Sttee^  ^**™" 
ment  of  an  election  committee  can  be  made  by  them, 
unless  at  least  four  out  of  the  six  agree  in  the  appoint- 
ment. Subject  to  these  limitations,  and  to  the  several 
provisions  of  the  Act,  the  general  committee  are  empowered 
to  make  regulations  for  the  order  and  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  allotted  to  them.  The  minutes  of  their 
proceedings  are  kept  by  the  committee  clerk  in  attendance 
upon  them,  in  whatever  form  they  may  direct,  and  are  to 
be  laid  before  the  house  from  time  to  time. 

Before  the  general  committee  proceed  to  choose  com-  Members  ox- 
mittees  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions,  a  list  is  prepared  ^JJ^^]^™ 
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election  com-  of  all  members  who  are  liable  to  serve.  Every  member 
being  above  ^^o  ^^  upwards  of  60  years  old,  is  wholly  excused  from 
sixty.  serving;  but  he  must  make   his  claim  on   that  ground^ 

either  in  his  place,  or  in  writing  under  his  hand,  to  be 

delivered  to  the  clerk  at  the  table.     He  is  required  to 

make  his  claim  on  or  before  the  last  day  allowed  for 

questioning  returns ;  or  upon  reading  over  the  names  of 

other  members  who  have  been  excused ;   or  afterwards, 

if  he  shall  then  become  entitled  to  make  that  claim.     But 

no  member  can  be  excused,  unless  he  has  made  his  claim 

before  he  is  chosen  to  serve  upon  an  election  comnuttee. 

Dst  of  excused       On  the  next  meeting  of  the  house  after  the  last  day 

em   rs  re        allowed  for  questioning  returns,  the  clerk  of  the  house  is 

required   to   read  over   all  the   names   of  the  members 

Members  tern-    excused  on  account  of  age.    At  this  time  other  excuses 

cased.  ^  ^^'       "^^Y  ^®  uiade,  and  allowed  by  the  house.    The  substance 

of  the  allegations  is  taken  down  by  the  clerk,  and  the 
ground  of  excuse,  and  the  opinion  of  the  house,  are  entered 
on  the  Journals.  Excuses  of  the  high  officers  of  state,  that 
they  could  not  attend  election  committees  without  material 
inconvenience  to  the  public  service,  ai*e  generally  made 
and  admitted.  The  chairman  of  ways  and  means  has  also 
been  excused,  on  the  ground  that  the  house  had  devolved 
upon  him  the  duty  of  sitting  as  chairman  of  all  committees 
upon  unopposed  private  bills,  and  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  perform  that  duty,  if  selected  to  serve  on  an  election 
committee.^  All  these  excuses  are  only  temporary,  and 
are  invariably  limited  by  the  house  to  the  time  during 
which  the  parties  may  hold  their  offices:  they  may  be 
made  at  any  time  after  the  reading  of  the  names  of  ex* 
cused  members ;  but  in  no  case  after  a  member  has  been 
chosen  to  serve  upon  an  election  committee. 
Generalexcnses       Besides  these  excuses  allowed  in  each  case  by  the  house, 

or  exemptions.      ■•  ,  i  i       /» 

there  are  two  other  general  grounds  of  excuse,  which  do 
not  require  a  particular  order:  1.  Every  member  who  has 

1  97  Cbm.  J.  4S. 
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obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  house,  is  excused  from 
serving  upon  any  election  committee  appointed,  until  his 
leave  of  absence  has  expired;  but  no  member  can  ob- 
tain leave  after  his  appointment,  in  order  to  escape  from 
semng.  2.  Every  member  who  has  served  upon  one 
election  committee,  and*  who,  within  seven  days  after  its 
report,  notifies  to  the  clerk  of  the  general  committee  his 
claim  to  be  excused  from  serving  again,  is  excused  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  But  if  the  general  com- 
mittee report  to  the  house  that  the  number  of  members 
who  have  not  served  is  insufficient  for  the  appointment  of 
other  committees,  the  house  may  resolve  that  all  excuses 
on  the  ground  of  previous  service  shall  be  discontinued ; 
and  no  member  is  entitled  to  claim  exemption  upon  this 
ground,  who,  on  account  of  inability  or  accident,  has  been 
excused  from  attending  an  election  committee  throughout 
its  proceedings. 

In  addition  to  these  several  grounds  of  excuse  there  are  Temponuy  dis- 
certain  circumstances  wmch  disqualify  members  from  serv- 
ing, so  long  as  the  disqualification  exists.  Every  member 
is  disqualified, — 1,  whose  return  has  not  been  brought  in 
for  a  time  exceeding  that  allowed  for  questioning  the  re- 
turn of  members,  viz.  14  days ;  or,  2,  who  is  a  petitioner 
complaining  of  an  undue  election  or  return ;  or,  3,  against 
whose  return  a  petition  is  then  depending ;  or,  4,  who  has 
served  upon  an  election  committee  whose  final  report  has 
been  made  within  seven  days. 

When  all  the  usual  excuses  have  been  made,  as  above  List  of  mem- 
described,  the  clerk  is  required  to  prepare  an  alphabetical  wlto^e  Votes, 
list  of  all  the  members  of  the  house,  omitting  the  names 
of  those  who  have  claimed  to  be  wholly  excused  from 
serving,  on  the  ground  of  age.  In  this  list,  he  distinguishes 
the  name  of  every  member  who  is  for  a  time  excused  or 
disqualified;  and  notes  the  cause  and  duration  of  each 
excuse  and  disqualification.  The  list  is  printed  and  dis- 
tributed with  the  Votes,  and  the  names  of  all  the  members 
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omitted  are  printed  and  distributed  in  the  same  manner^ 
Within  three  days  after  its  distribution  the  list  may  be 
further  corrected  by  leave  of  the  speaker,  if  it  should 
appear  that  any  name  has  been  improperly  left  in  or  struck 
outy  or  that  there  is  any  other  error. 

The  list  of  members,  when  thus  finally  corrected,  is 
referred  to  the  general  committee  of  electiooys.  Their  first 
duty  is  to  select  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  members  to 
serve  as  chairmen  of  election  committees,  who  are  called 
''  the  chairmen's  panel,"  and  whose  names  are  reported  to 
the  house.  These  members,  unless  sooner  discharged  by 
the  house,  are  liable  to  serve  as  chairmen  of  election  con^ 
mittees  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  whenever  ap- 
pointed to  that  office ;  but  they  are  exempted  from  serving 
on  election  committees  in  any  other  capacity  than  that 
of  chairman ;  and  when  they  have  served  once  through 
the  whole  sittings  of  an  election  committee,  they  may  be 
excused  from  further  semce. 

Whenever  a  member  of  the  chairmen's  panel  ceases  to 
be  a  member  of  the  house,  or  is  discharged  from  further 
service,  the  general  committee  immediately  appoint  another 
in  his  place ;  and  if  the  number  originally  appointed  should, 
at  any  time,  appear  too  small  for  the  number  of  commit- 
tees about  to  sit,  the  general  committee  may  select  two, 
four,  or  six,  additional  members ;  but  in  no  case  may  the 
chairmen's  panel  consist  of  more  than  18  members,  with- 
out the  special  leave  of  the  house. 

The  members  of  the  chairmen's  panel  make  regulations 
amongst  themselves  for  the  appointment  of  chairmen,  and 
for  the  equal  distribution  of  their  duties  to  all.  The  time 
and  manner  of  appointing  chairmen  will  be  more  particu- 
larly explained  when  the  proceedings  in  the  nomination  of 
the  committees  have  been  described.^ 

When  the  general  committee  have  selected  the  chair- 
men's panel,  they  divide  all  the  members  remaining  upon 

'  See  ir^Oy  p.  360. 
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the  list  into  five  panels^  in  whatever  manner  may  appear 
convenient;  but  each  panel  is  required  to  contain^  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  same  number  of  members.  These  panels 
are  reported  to  the  house,  and  the  clerk  decides  by  lot,  at 
the  table,  the  order  in  which  they  shall  stand,  and  dis- 
tinguishes each  by  a  number.  They  are  then  returned  to 
the  general  committee,  and  the  committees  are  chosen 
from  each  panel,  in  succession,  according  to  its  number. 

The  general  committee  correct  the  panels,  from  time  to  Correction  of 

PHIIftlf. 

time,  by  striking  out  the  names  of  persons  who  have 
ceased  to  be  members,  or  who  have  been  excused  from 
serving;  and  by  adding  new  members.  They  continue 
to  distinguish  the  names  of  members  who  are,  for  a 
time,  excused  or  disqualified;  and  whenever  they  think 
fit,  they  report*  the  corrected  panels  to  the  house,  which 
are  printed  and  distributed  with  the  Votes,  as  before. 
When  leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  to  a  member.  Members  ab- 
the  general  committee  may  transfer  his  name  firom  one  ^rferred^to 
panel  to  another  subsequent  in  rotation,  and  from  which  a  ^^^  panels, 
committee  will  be  chosen  at  a  later  period.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, if  election  committees  have  been  chosen  firom 
a  member's  panel,  during  his  absence,  he  may  find  his 
name  transferred  to  another  on  his  return,  and  will  be 
liable  to  serve  as  if  he  had  been  originally  placed  upon  a 
later  panel. 

The  general  committee  determine  how  many  election  Oeoeralcom- 
committees  shall  be  chosen  in  each  week,  and  the  days  SJo^h^eD****^ 
on  which  they  will  meet  to  choose  them ;  but  they  are  c<>m>nitteee 

.  ,  shall  be  choeen. 

bound  to  follow  the  order  in  which  the  petitions  stand 
upon  the  list.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  at  which 
every  election  committee  will  be  chosen,  is  published  with 
the  Votes  14  days  before  the  committee  is  to  be  chosen ;  and 
when  the  conduct  of  the  returning  officer  is  complained  of, 
a  like  notice  is  sent  to  him.  Every  notice  directs  all  par-  Kotices. 
ties  interested  to  attend  the  general  committee,  by  them- 
selves, their  counsel  or  agents,  at  the  time  appointed  for 
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choosing  the  election  comnuttee.  Notice  is  also  published 
with  the  Votes  of  the  petitions  appointed  for  each  week, 
and  of  the  panel  from  which  each  committee  will  be 
chosen. 

When  notice  has  appeared  in  the  Grazette  that  a  mem- 
ber petitioned  against  is  dead,  has  vacated  his  seat,  or 
decUnes  to  defend  his  return,  and  some  party  has  been 
admitted  to  defend  hi  return ;  or  when  the  conduct  of  the 
returning  officer  is  complained  of;  the  committee  may  not 
meet  to  appoint  a  committee  before  14  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  petition  to  be  allowed  to  defend  the  return 
was  referred  to  them.  If  no  parties  have  claimed  to  de- 
fend the  return,  and  if  the  conduct  of  the  returning  officer 
is  not  complained  of,  they  may  appoint  the  committee  at 
any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  par- 
ties to  come  in  to  defend  the  return ;  but  not  less  than 
one  day's  notice,  of  the  time  and  place  appointed  for 
choosing  the  committee,  must  be  given  in  the  Votes. 

After  the  general  committee  have  appointed  a  time  for 
choosing  an  election  committee,  they  may  change  it  when- 
ever they  think  fit ;  but  they  must  give  notice  in  the  Votes 
of  the  change,  and  must  report  it  immediately  to  the 
house,  with  their  reasons  for  the  alteration. 

Six  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  choosing  the 
committee,  the  parties  complaining  of,  or  defending  the 
election,  are  required  to  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  general 
committee,  lists  of  the  voters  intended  to  be  objected  to, 
with  the  several  heads  of  objection  to  each.  They  must 
be  delivered  not  later  than  six  o'clock  on  the  sixth  day 
before  the  choosing  of  the  committee ;  and  are  afterwards 
open  to  the  inspection  all  parties  concerned. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  general  committee  choose 
six  members  from  the  panel  standing  next  in  the  order  of 
service.  Besides  the  excuses  or  general  disqualifications 
for  service  already  noticed,  there  are  special  grounds  of 
disqualification  which  may  prevent  members  from  being 
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chosen  for  particular  committees.     No  member  may  be 

chosen, — 1,  who  has  voted  at  the  election ;  or,  2,  who  is  . 

the  party  on  whose  behalf  the  seat  is  claimed ;  or,  3,  who 

is  related  to  the  sitting  member  or  party  on  whose  behalf 

the  seat  is  claimed,  by  kindred  or  affinity  in  the  first  or 

second  degree  according  to  the  canon  law.     Each  panel  From  what 

serves  for  a  week,  beginning  with  that  first  drawn,  and 

not  reckoning  those  weeks  in  which  no  election  committee 

is  appointed  to  be  chosen. 

Unless  four  members,  at  least,  of  the  general  committee  Disagreement 
agree  in  the  choice  of  an  election  committee,  they  must  a  committee, 
adjourn  the  choosing  of  that  and  every  other  committee 
remaining  to  be  chosen  on  that  day ;  and  must  meet  on 
the  following  day,  and  from  day  to  day,  until  they  agree ; 
and  the  parties  are  to  be  directed  to  attend  on  each  day. 
If  they  do  not  agree  at  last,  their  disagreement  being 
irreconcileable,  will  be  reported  to  the  house,  and  the 
general  committee  will  be  dissolved.  If  the  conmiittee  dis- 
agree in  the  choice  of  one  committee,  they  may  not  proceed 
upon  another ;  but  they  are  bound  to  choose  every  com- 
mittee according  to  its  order  on  the  list,  or  to  adjourn. 

As  soon  as  the  general  committee  have  chosen  an  Parties  to  hear 
election  committee,  the  parties  in  attendance  ar&  called  in,  ject  to  disqoa- 
and  the  names  of  the  committee  are  read  over  to  them ;  iifl«i  »>««»*««• 
the  parties  then  withdraw,  and  the  committee  proceed 
with  the  choice  of  other  committees  appointed  to  be  chosen 
on  that  day.    Within  half  an  hour,  or  after  other  parties 
have  withdrawn,  the  parties  who  have  been  consulting 
upon  the  names  of  the  selected  members,  are  again  called 
in,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  directed  to  with- 
draw.    The  petitioners  first,  and  aftei'wards  the  sitting 
members,  or  parties  defending  the  return,  their  counsel,  or 
agents,  may  then  object  to  all  or  any  of  the  members 
chosen,  as  being  disqualified  or  excused  from  serving  on 
that  committee,  for  any  of  the  reasons  allowed  by  the  Act, 
but  not  for  any  other  reason. 
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Ditqvailileft-  If  at  least,  four  members  of  the  general  committee  b« 

tion  allowed.  '  ®  . 

satisfied,  on  hearing  the  objections^  that  any  member 
whom  they  have  chosen  is  disqualified  or  excusedi  the 
parties  are  again  directed  to  withdraw,  and  the  committee 
proceed  to  the  choice  of  another  committee,  firom  the  same 
panel.  Objections  may  be  taken  to  the  second,  or  any 
subsequent  committee,  so  often  as  the  disqualification  of  a 
member  has  been  proved.  But  the  general  committee 
may  include  in  the  second,  or  following  committees,  any  of 
the  members  first  chosen  who  were  not  agreed  to  be  dis- 
qualified ;  and  no  party  may  object  to  a  member  included 
in  a  subsequent  committee  who  was  not  objected  to  when 
on  the  committee  first  chosen. 
Members  cho-        When  six  members  have  been  chosen,  against  whom  no 

•en  senred  with      ,..,,  .,,,i/.i  i 

notice.  objection  has  been  sustained,  the  clerk  of  the  general  com- 

mittee gives  notice,  in  vmting,  to  each  of  the  members^ 
that  he  has  been  appointed  to  serve  upon  the  election 
committee.  This  notice  points'  out  every  general  and 
special  ground  of  disqualification  and  excuse  from  serving, 
and  names  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  general  com- 
mittee will  meet  on  the  following  day.  In  addition  to  this 
personal  notice,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  are  published 
in  the  Votes. 

Members  may        At  the  time  thus  appointed,  any  member  who  has  been 

prove  disquali-      -  ... 

flcatioD.  chosen  may  attend^  and  allege  his  disqualification.     If  he 

can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of,  at  least,  four  members  of 
the  general  committee  that,  for  any  of  the  proper  reasons, 
he  is  disqualified,  or  excused  from  serving  on  the  committee 
to  which  he  has  been  named  ^  or  if  he  can  prove  any 
circumstances,  having  regard,  not  to  his  own  convenience, 
but  solely  to  the  impartial  character  of  the  tribunal,  which 
render  him  ineligible;  the  general  committee  proceed  to 
choose  another  committee,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
member  had  been  objected  to  by  the  parties.  If  no  mem- 
ber appear  within  an  hour,  or  if,  on  appearing,  he  fail  to 
prove  his  disqualification  or  excuse,  no  further  objection 
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can  be  made,  but  the  six  members  are  finally  appointed, 
and  only  wait  for  the  addition  of  a  chairman  to  complete 
their  constitution. 

The  six  members  being  thus  finally  chosen,  the  chair-  Chairmeo's 

•  ,         . «  1  1  /•     1       •  panel  appoint  a 

men  s  panel  notify  to  the  general  committee  of  elections  chaiimaa. 
the  name  of  one  of  their  own  body  who  has  been  selected 
by  them  as  the  chairman.  The  general  committee  add 
this  name  to  the  other  six,  and  communicate  it  to  the 
parties  interested/  who  may  attend  for  that  purpose.  The 
parties  are  entitled  to  object  to  the  chairman,  as  being 
disqualified  or  excused,  upon  the  same  grounds  as  are 
permitted  in  the  case  of  any  other  member,  and  if  the 
objection  be  substantiated  to  the  satisfaction  of,  at  least, 
four  of  the  general  committee,  the  parties  are  directed  to 
withdraw,  and  the  name  is  sent  back  to  the  chairmen's 
panel ;  another  chairman  is  then  appointed  by  them,  who 
is  liable  to  objections  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first. 
When  no  objection  has  been  made  or  substantiated,  the 
chairman  is  added  to  the  committee,  who  are  then  finally 
constituted. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  house,  the  seven  members  Blection  eom- 
are  required  to  attend  in  their  places,  and  t]ie  general  com-  p^^  f^ 
mittee  report  their  naines,  together  with  all  the  petitions 
relating  to  the  election,  and  the  lists  of  voters.    The  mem- 
bers chosen  may  not  leave  the  house  before  the  time  for 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  has  been  fixed,  and  before 
they  leave  it,  they  must  be  sworn  at  the  table  by  the  clerk  and  membjn 
or  clerk  assistant,  "  well  and  truly  to  try  the  matter  of  the  *^**™' 
petitions  referred  to  them,  and  a  true  judgment  to  give, 
according  to  the  evidence.'' 

If  any  member  should  not  attend  within  an  hour  after  Members  not 
the  meeting  of  the  house,  or  should  leave  it  before  the 
committee  is  sworn  (unless  the  committee  be  discharged, 
or  the  swearing  adjourned),  he  is  ordered  into  the  custody 
of  the  serjeant-at-arms  for  his  neglect  of  duty,  and  will  be 
otherwise  punished  or  censured,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
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house,  unless  it  shall  appear,  by  facts  specially  stated,  and 
verified  upon  oath,  that  he  was,  by  a  sudden  accident,  or 

Swearing  ad-     ^y  necessity,  prevented  from  attending  the  house.     If  the 

absent  member  should  not  be  brought  into  the  house 
within  three  hours  after  its  meeting,  and  if  no  sufficient 
cause  can  be  shown  for  dispensing  with  his  attendance, 
the  swearing  of  the  committee  is  adjourned  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  house,  when  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee must  again  be  in  attendance. 

Committee  dis-       jf^  qq  the  Jay  to  which  the  swcaring  is  adjourned,  all 

tain  cases.  the  members  do  not  attend  and  take  the  oath,  or  if  suf- 
ficient cause  be  shown  on  the  day  first  appointed  for  the 
swearing,  why  the  attendance  of  a  member  should  be  dis- 
pensed with,  the  committee  is  discharged.  The  general 
committee  are  then  obliged  to  meet  on  the  following  day 
and  choose  a  new  committee  from  the  same  panel,  and 
notice  of  their  meeting  is  published  in  the  Votes. 
Meeting  of  When  all  the  members  have  been  sworn,  the  house 

by°t^*houBe!      refers  the  petitions  and  lists  of  voters  to  the  committee, 

and  orders  them  to  meet  at  a  certain  time,  within  24  hours 
of  their  being  sworn.  Eleven  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  is  the  hour  generally  appointed,  and  they  meet 
at  that  time  in  one  of  the  committee  i*ooms  of  the  house. 
General  cau-  Before  the  proceedings  of  an  election  committee  are 
bere.  '      entered  upon,  it  may  prove  usefiil  to  call  the  particular 

attention  of  members  to  the  necessity  of  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  house  in  ap- 
pointing such  committees,  and  with  their  own  position  and 
liabilities.  If  they  neglect  to  attend  at  the  proper  time  (as 
they  too  often  do),  they  subject  themselves  to  annoyance 
and  expense,  and  may  cause  serious  pecuniary  damage  to 
the  parties.  By  a  little  attention  to  the  course  of  proceed- 
ings, a  member  may  always  avoid  being  taken  by  surprise. 
He  should  first  examine  the  panels  which  are  printed  and 
distributed  with  the  Votes,  and  by  observing  the  number 
of  that  in  which  his  own  name  is  inserted,  he  may  judge 
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how  soon  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  chosen.  He  must 
bear  in  mind  that  a  new  panel  is  in  the  order  of  service 
for  every  week  in  which  election  committees  are  appointed ; 
and  if  his  absence  should  be  unavoidable  during  the  week 
in  which  committees  will  be  chosen  from  his  panel,  he 
should  apply  to  the  house  for  leave  of  absence.  He  is 
acquainted  also,  every  Saturday  ^  morning,  by  a  conspicuous 
notice  in  the  Votes,  what  election  committees  will  be 
chosen  during  the  ensuing  week,  from  what  panel,  and 
on  what  days;  and  if  he  be  on  that  panel,  he  should 
be  in  readiness,  in  case  he  should  be  appointed  on  any 
one  of  the  committees,  and  receive  notice  to  attend  and  be 
sworn. 

On  the  meeting  of  an  election  committee,  the  chairman  Chairman  of 
appointed  by  the  chaiimen's  panel,  takes  the  chair  at  once,  ^  **^^ 
without  any  question ;  but  if  he  should  die,  or  be  unable 
to  attend,  the  remaining  members  of  the  committee  elect 
one  of  themselves  to  be  chairman;  and  in  case  of  an 
equality  of  voices,  the  member  whose  name  stands  first  in 
the  list  of  the  committee,  as  reported  to  the  house,  is  en- 
titled to  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

Every  election  committee  must  sit  from  day  to  day  Committees  to 
(with  the  exception  of  Sunday,  Christmas-day,  and  Oood  "  ^' 
Friday),  and  may  not  adjourn  for  a  longer  time  than  24 
hours,  without  obtaining  leave  from  the  house,  upon 
motion,  and  assigning  a  special  reason  for  a  longer  ad- 
journment. If  the  house  should  be  sitting  at  the  time  to 
which  a  committee  has  been  adjourned,  the  business  of 
the  house  will  be  stayed  until  a  notice  has  been  made  for 
a  further  adjournment,  for  any  time  which  may  be  fixed 
by  the  house.  When  the  house  has  been  adjourned  for 
more  than  24  hours,  and  a  committee  have  occasion  to 


'  When  the  honse  sits  on  Saturday,  this  notice  may  not  appear  nntil  Mon- 
day morning,  as  the  orders  of  the  day,  notices,  and  other  business  for  the 
ensuing  week,  are  not  then  printed  with  the  Votes  delivered  on  Saturday 
morning,  but  are  deferred  till  no  further  change  can  be  made  in  them. 
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apply  or  report  to  the  house^  they  may  adjourn  to  the  day 
appointed  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  house. 

No  member  of  an  election  committee  may  absent  him- 
self without  leave  obtained  from  the  house,  or  an  excuse 
allowed  by  the  house  at  its  next  sitting.  If  the  excuse 
offered  be  on  account  of  sickness,  it  must  be  yerified  upon 
the  oath  of  his  medical  attendant ;  and  if  any  other  special 
cause  be  assigned,  it  must  also  be  verified  upon  oath. 
Whenever  a  member  has  leave  to  absent  himself,  or  his  ex^ 
cuse  is  allowed,  he  is  discharged  from  further  attendance, 
and  is  not  entitled  to  sit  and  vote  again  in  the  committee. 

If,  on  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  all  the  members 
who  are  not  excused  should  not  be  present,  the  committee 
cannot  proceed  to  any  business,  but  must  wait  for  an  hour; 
and  if  within  that  time  the  whole  number  have  not  arrived, 
the  committee  must  adjourn,  and  the  chairman  is  required 
to  report  the  cause  of  the  adjournment  to  the  house.  A 
member  absenting  himself  without  leave  or  excuse  is  di- 
rected to  attend  the  house  at  its  next  sitting;  and  unless 
he  can  show  by  facts,  verified  upon  oath,  that  his  attend- 
ance had  been  prevented  by  accident  or  sudden  necessity, 
he  will  be  ordered  into  custody,  or  otherwise  punished  or 
censured  at  the  discretion  of  the  house. 

In  case  the  number  of  members  able  to  attend  an  elec- 
tion committee  should  be  reduced  to  less  than  six,  and 
should  continue  so  reduced  for  three  sitting  days,  the  com- 
mittee will  be  dissolved,  their  proceedings  become  void, 
and  another  committee  will  be  appointed.  But  when  a 
committee  have  sat  for  14  days,  they  may  proceed  to  busi- 
ness with  five  members;  and  when  they  have  sat  for  21 
days,  or  have  issued  a  commission  to  take  evidence  in 
Ireland,^  they  may  continue  to  transact  business  with  four 
members  only;  and  if  all  the  parties  consent,  the  com- 
mittee may  proceed  with  any  number  of  members,  without 
reference  to  the  time  during  which  they  have  sat. 

*  Bee  ir\fira,  p.  870. 
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£yery  election  committee  is  attended  by  a  short-hand  Committeet 
writer,  appointed  by  the  clerk  of  the  house,  and  sworn  by  short-han/ 
the  chairman  to  take  down  the  evidence  faithiiilly  and  ^"to"- 
truly^  and  to  write  it  down  in  words  at  length,  for  the  use 
of  the  committee. 

It  will  have  been  remarked,  that  all  the  election  pro*  Witnesses 
ceedings  in  the  house  are  distinguished  by  the  administra^  oath, 
tion  of  oaths;  and  the  evidence  taken  before  election  com-^ 
mittees  is  marked  by  the  same  solemnity.     Every  election 
committee   has  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records ;  and  the  witnesses  are  examined  upon  oath,  which  ^ 

the  clerk  of  the  committee  is  empowered  to  administer. 
Parties  who  have  subscribed  the  petition  may  be  exa- 
mined, unless  they  appear  to  be  interested  witnesses.  If 
any  persons  summoned  by  the  committee,  or  by  a  speaker's 
warrant,  disobey  the  summons ;  or  if  witnesses  give  false 
evidence,  prevaricate,  or  misbehave  themselves  before  the 
committee  in  giving,  or  refusing  to  give  evidence,  the 
chairman,  by  direction  of  the  committee,  reports  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  house.^  Thus  far  the  practice,  in  dealing 
with  ill-conducted  witnesses,  is  the  same  as  in  other  com- 
mittees,  where  censure  and  punishment  are  reserved  for  the 
house  to  inflict ;  but  in  election  committees,  the  chairman 
is,  in  the  meantime,  authorized  to  commit  a  witness  to  the 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  by  a  warrant  under  his 
hand,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  24  hours,  if  the  house 
be  sitting ;  and  if  not,  then  for  a  time  not  exceeding  24 
hours  after  the  hour  to  which  the  house  is  adjourned.  By 
this  power,  the  escape  of  a  witness  may  be  prevented,  and 
he  is  kept  in  safe  custody  until  the  house  can  censure  or 
punish  him  for  his  oflence. 

A  further  difference  exists,  in  the  case  of  elections,  in  False  evldenoe 
the  mode  of  punishing  false  testimony  given  before  the  **^  ^®  P^'l"'3r* 
house  or  committees.    In  ordinary  inquiries,  as  it  has  been 

'  See  the  several  proceedings  in  regard  to  witnesses  before  an  election 
committee,  in  the  ease  of  the  Ipswich  election  in  1S86. 
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shown  elsewhere,  the  house  can  only  regard  false  evidenee 
as  a  breach  of  privilege  and  contempt;^  but  the  Electioa 
Act,  which  confers  upon  it  the  power  of  administering 
oaths,  attaches  to  false  evidence  the  penalties  of  wilfdl 
and  corrupt  perjury.  The  power  of  the  house  to  punish 
is  not,  however,  superseded  by  the  Act ;  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, imprison  witnesses,  as  in  any  other  case,  upon  its 
own  authority ;  and  if  it  appear  that  a  conviction  at  law 
can  also  be  obtained,  it  is  competent  for  the  house  to  direct 
the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  offending  witnesses 
for  perjury.* 

As  a  general  rule,  the  committee  may  admit  any  evi- 
dence which  is  offered,  and  which  appears  to  them  to  be 
legally  admissible ;  but  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  votes, 
they  are  precluded  by  the  Act  from  taking  evidence  upoa 
any  vote  not  previously  contained  in  the  lists  of  voters 
objected  to,  or  upon  any  head  of  objection  that  had  not 
been  specified  in  the  lists. 

Every  question  is  determined  in  the  committee  by  a 
majority  of  voices;  and  whenever  the  voices  are  equal, 
the  chairman  has  a  second  or  casting  vote.  Here  the  prac- 
tice differs  from  that  of  other  committees.  The  chairman 
does  not  wait  to  give  his  vote  until  the  numbers  are  equal, 
but  votes,  in  the  first  instance,  like  any  other  member ; 
and  if  the  numbers,  including  his  own  vote,  be  equal,  he 
decides  ttie  question  by  a  second  vote,  in  his  capacity  of 
chairman.  Every  member  is  obliged  to  vote  upon  each 
question,  whenever  a  division  arises;  and  the  names  of 
the  members  who  vote  in  the  affirmative  or  negative  upon 
every  question,  are  entered  upon  the  minutes,  and  after- 
wards reported  to  the  house. 

Whenever  the  committee  are  about  to  deliberate  upon 
any  question,  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  as  soon 
as  they  have  heard  the  evidence  and  counsel  on  both  sides, 
they  may  order  the  room  to  be  cleared ;  and  this  practice 

*  See  mprttf  p.  245.  '  75  Com.  J.  3d2. 
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is  always  obseryed,  except  where  minor  points  arise,  which 
may  be  settled  without  debate  or  division,  by  a  brief  conr 
ference  between  the  members. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  all  witnesses  who  are  to  be  Witnesses 
examined  before  a  committee  are  excluded  from  the  room 
while  other  witnesses  are  under  examination,  and  if,  when 
called  on,  they  prove  to  have  been  present,  their  evidence 
is  not  admitted.  Agents  and  barristers  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule;  and  in  special  cases  others  have  been  allowed 
to  be  examined  although  they  have  been  present.^  In 
order  to  give  due  notice  of  this  rule  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, a  paper  is  affixed  to  the  door  of  every  committee 
room,  stating  that  *'  no  witnesses  are  admitted ;"  but  a 
more  distinct  explanation  of  the  consequences  might  ad- 
vantageously be  given  in  a  printed  form,  and  in  more 
conspicuous  characters. 

The  counsel  who  opens  a  case  before  a  committee,  shoidd  Counsel, 
include  in  his  statement  the  leading  matters  intended  to 
be  proved ;  or  he  may  be  afterwards  precluded  from  ad- 
ducing evidence  in  support  of  charges  not  previously  alluded 
to.  This  rule  is  enforced  with  more  or  less  strictness  ac- 
cording to  the  view  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  suffi-r 
ciency  of  the  general  statement  to  embrace  particular  facts. 
The  ordinary  rules  are  observed  in  regard  to  the  speeches 
and  replies  of  counsel,  and  the  examination,  cross-examina- 
tion, and  re-examination  of  witnesses ;  and  the  committee 
determine  every  disputed  point. 

When  the  case,  on  behalf  of  all  parties,  is  concluded,  Decision  of 
the  room  is  cleared  and  the  committee  deliberate  upon 
their  final  determination  of  the  merits  of  the  election. 
They  are  required  to  decide  distinctly, — 1.  Whether  the 
petitioners  or  the  sitting  members,  or  either  of  them,  be 
duly  returned  or  elected ;  or,  2.  Whether  the  election  be 
void;  or,  3.  Whether  a  new  writ  ought  to  issue.  Their 
determination  upon  these  points  is  final  between  the  paities : 

^  2  Rogers,  98.    Barron  and  Austin,  586. 
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and  the  house,  on  being  informed  of  it,  carries  it  into 
execution. 
Special  reporto.       If  the  committee  come  to  any  resolution  other  than  this 

determination,  they  may  report  it  to  the  house;  but  ia 
that  case  it  is  not  final;  and  the  house  may  confinn  or 
diss^ee  with  their  resolution,  or  make  whatever  orders 
it  thinks  fit.  The  most  frequent  subject  of  a  special 
report  is  the  bribeiy  proved  to  have  been  committed  at 
the  election.  And  here  may  be  exemplified  the  distinction 
between  those  parts  of  the  report  which  are  final  and 
those  which  are  treated  only  as  matters  of  opinion.  An 
act  of  bribery  disqualifies  a  man  fi-om  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  whole  Parliament,  and  if  proved 
before  a  committee,  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  deter- 
mine that  his  election  was  void.  That  determination  alone 
is  reported  to  the  house  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  final ; 
but  the  committee  add  to  their  report  a  special  resolution 
concerning  the  bribery. 
Special  reports  It  was  formerly  at  the  discretion  of  a  committee  to 
^gm^7'        report  acts  of  bribery  to  the  house,  but  a  more  distinct 

and  stringent  law  has  altered  both  the  mode  of  inquiry 
and  the  character  of  the  report,  when  bribery  is  alleged  to 
have  influenced  an  election.  The  obvious  course  in  prov- 
ing bribery  not  committed  personally  by  the  sitting  mem- 
ber or  candidate,  is  to  establish  the  agency  of  parties  who 
are  alleged  to  have  committed  bribery  on  his  behalf;  and 
accordingly,  until  the  agency  was  proved,  it  was  usual  for 
the  committee  to  refiise  to  enter  into  general  evidence  of 
bribery ;  because  if  bribery  were  proved  against  persons 
not  authorized  by  the  candidate  or  sitting  member  to  com- 
mit it,  the  merits  of  the  election  would  not  be  affected. 
On  this  account  notorious  acts  of  bribery  often  failed  in 
being  proved,  and  of  course  the  committee  could  not  make 
a  special  report  upon  matters  not  established  by  the  evi- 
dence. In  order  to  expose  acts  of  bribery  more  efiectually, 
this  practice  has  been  materially  altered. 
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By  the  Act  4  &  6  Vict.  c.  67,  it  is  enacted,  Bribeiy. 

*'  That  whenever  a  charge  of  bribery  shall  have  been  brought  Proofofigency. 
before  any  election  comiBittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  com- 
mittee shall  receive  evidence  upon  the  whole  matter  whereon  it 
is  alleged  that  bribery  has  been  committed  ^  neither  shall  it  be 
necessary  to  prove  agency,  in  the  first  instance,  before  giving 
evidence  of  those  facts  whereby  the  charge  of  bribery  is  to  be 
sustained :  and  the  committee,  in  their  report,  shall  separately 
and  distinctly  report  upon  the  fact  or  facts  of  bribery  which  shall 
have  been  proved  before  them,  and  also  whether  or  not  it  shall 
have  been  proved  that  such  bribery  was  committed  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  any  sitting  member  or  candidate  at  the 
election." 

By  this  mode  of  inquiry,  the  discovery  of  acts  of  bii-  Results  of  this 
bery  is,  undoubtedly,  much  facilitated ;  and  in  the  course  ° 
of  the  evidence,  proofs  or  implications  of  agency  may  be 
elicited,  which  might  not  have  arisen  if  the  evidence  had 
been  confined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  strict  proof  of 
agency.  Since  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  seats  of  several 
members  have  been  avoided  by  the  acts  of  their  agents ; 
and  committees  have  reported  that  sitting  members  have 
been,  by  or  through  their  agents,  guilty  of  bribery;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that 
any  acts  of  bribery  were  committed  with  their  knowledge 
and  consent.^  Such  determinations  have  been  founded 
upon  the  principle  that,  so  far  as  his  seat  in  Parliament  is 
concerned,  a  proof  of  general  agency  for  the  management 
of  an  election,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  principal  civilly 
responsible  for  every  unauthorized  and  illegal  act  com- 
mitted by  his  agent,  by  which  his  own  return  had  been 
secured ;  but  as  this  is  not  explained  on  the  face  of  the 
reports,  they  appear  to  involve  a  contradiction,  and  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  Bribery  Act.' 

>  97  Com.  J.  260.  279.  551.    Barron  and  AustiD,  401.  453.  584.  600. 

'  The  words  of  the  Act,  49  Geo.  8,  c.  118,  aie,  ^  and  every  sach  person  so 
retomed  and  so  having  given,  or  so  having  promised  to  give,  or  knowing  qf 
and  consenting  to  sach  gifts  or  promises,  upoa  any  such  engagement,  con- 
tract, or  agreement,  shall  be disabled  and  incapacitated  to  serve  in 

that  Parliament,  for  that  county,  &c.,  and  deemed  and  taken  to  be  no  member 
of  Parliament,  and  as  if  he  had  never  been  returned  or  elected." 
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When  general  and  notorious  bribery  and  corruption  have 
been  proved  to  prevail  in  parliamentary  boroughs,  the 
house  have  frequently  suspended  the  issue  of  writs,  with 
a  view  to  fiirther  inquiry,  and  the  ultimate  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  corrupt  constituency,  by  Act  of  Parliament.* 

And  by  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  102,  if  an  election  committee 
recommend  fuither  inquiry  regarding  bribery,  the  speaker 
is  required  to  nominate  fin  agent  to  prosecute  the  investi- 
gation; and  the  committee  are  to  re-assemble  within  14 
days,  and  to  inquire  and  report  specially  concerning  the 
bribery,  and  the  parties  implicated.  The  committee,  when 
re-assembled,  possess  all  their  original  powers  of  inquiry. 
And  by  the  same  Act  if  charges  of  bribery  be  withdrawn, 
the  committee  are  empowered  to  inquire  into  and  report 
the  causes  of  their  abandonment.  Special  powers  are  also 
given  to  the  house,  in  certain  cases,  to  appoint  election 
committees  upon  petitions  complaining  of  bribery ;  and 
when  election  petitions  have  been  withdrawn.  But  no  such 
committee,  whether  re-assembled  or  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  of  a  petition  presented  after  the  time  limited 
for  receiving  election  petitions,  can  a£fect  the  seat  of  any 
member,  or  the  issue  or  restraining  the  issue  of  any  writ. 

Unlike  the  other  proceedings  of  Parliament,  the  in- 
quiries of  election  committees  ai*e  not  determined  by  a  pro- 
rogation. When  an  election  petition  is  presented  to  the 
house  before  a  prorogation,  and  a  committee  has  not  been 
appointed  to  try  it,  the  general  committee  of  elections  in 
the  ensuing  session,  within  two  days  of  their  first  meeting, 
appoint  a  day  for  choosing  a  committee,  if,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  sureties  have  been  reported  unobjectionable. 
And  when  Parliament  is  prorogued  after  the  appointment 
of  an  election  committee,  and  before  they  have  reported 
their  determination,  the  committee  are  not  dissolved,  but 
only  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  on  the  day  following  the 

1  Liverpool,  86  Com.  J.  458.  493.  Warwick,  88  Com.  J.  611.  88  ib.  9, 
679.  Carrickfergus,  88  Com.  J.  531.  599.  Hertford,  88  Com.  J.  578.  649 ; 
8tafford,90ib.262,&c.  Sudbury,  97  ib.  188.  467,  &c.  Ipswich,  ib.  221. 564. 
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meeting  of  Parliament  for  despatch  of  business.  In  the 
ensuing  session  they  resume  their  sittings,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  prcMrogation :  their  former  proceedings  are  valid, 
and  they  continue  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  election 
committees. 

Wheneyer  an  election  committee  report  that  a  petition  Cmu,  when 
appeared  to  them  friyolous  or  vexatious,  the  party  or  par-  ^tionen^ 
ties  who  opposed  it  are  entitled  to  recover  from  any  of  the 
persons  who  signed  the  petition,  the  fiill  costs  and  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  opposition.     In  the  same  manner,  by  parties 
parties  opposing  a  petition  frivolously  or  vexatiously,  are  uons^  ^  ^ 
liable  to  the  payment  of  costs  to  the  petitioners.    When 
no  party  a{^)ea»  to  defend  an  election  or  return,  and  the  or  not  appear- 
committee  report  it  to  have  been  vexatious  or  corrupt,   ^' 
the  sitting  member  (unless  he  has  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention not  to  defend  it),  or  the  parties  admitted  to  defend 
the  return  (if  any),  are  liable  to  the  costs  incurred  in  pro- 
secuting the  petition. 

When  any  ground  of  objection  is  stated  to  a  voter,  in  Cosu  upon  M- 
the  list  of  votes  intended  to  be  objected  to,  and  the  objeo-  tiou,*  ^ 
tion  is  reported  by  the  committee  to  have  been  frivolous 
or  vexatious,  the  opposite  party  may  recover  costs  from 
the  party  by  whpm,  or  on  whose  behalf,  the  objection  was 
made.    And  if  either  party  should  make,  before  an  elec-  and  nnfonnded 
tion  conunittee,  any  specific  allegation  with  regard  to  the  ^  ^^^^°'* 
conduct  of  the  pthcr  party  or  his  agents,  and  should 
either  bring  no  evidence  in  support  of  it,  or  such  evidence 
that  the  committee  consider  the  allegation  to  have  been 
made  without  any  reasonable  or  probable  ground,  the 
committee  may  order  the  party  who  made  it  to  pay  all 
the  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  other  party,  by 
reason  of  the  unfounded  allegation. 

All  costs  and  expenses,  whether  incurred  in  prosecuting,  Costa,  how 

1      •  .  .  ascertainod* 

or  opposing,  or  preparing  to  oppose,  election  petitions,  or 
payable  to  witnesses  summoned  before  committees,  are 
taxed  in  the  following  manner: — Within  three  months 

•  BB 
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after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  application  may  be 
made  to  the  speaker  to  ascertain  the  costs  and  expenses 
incurred ;  and  he  directs  them  to  be  taxed  by  the  examiner 
of  recognizances.  The  examiner  taxes  them,  and  reports 
to  the  speaker  the  amount  due,  the  names  of  the  parties 
liable  to  pay  and  entitled  to  receive  them ;  and  the  speaker, 
on  being  applied  to,  delivers  to  the  parties  a  certificate  of 
the  costs,  which  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  title  of  the 
parties  to  recover  their  claims. 

Recovery  4if  The  recovery  of  the  costs,  if  not  paid  on  demand,  is  by 

an  action  of  debt ;  in  which  a  declaration,  together  with 
the  speaker's  certificate  and  an  affidavit  of  demand,  en- 
titles the  plaintiff  to  sign  judgment  as  for  want  of  plea 
by  nil  dicit,  and  take  out  execution  for  the  sum  and  for 
the  costs  of  the  action.  The  plaintiff  may  sue  any  one 
of  the  parties  who  are  jointly  liable ;  and  he^  in  his  turn, 
may  sue  the  others  for  their  proportions. 

Becogninnces,      The  recognizances  may  be  estreated  if,  1.  The  petitioners 

when  ettieftted.  i 

neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  a  witness  for  seven  days  after  any 
sum  has  been  certified  by  the  speaker  to  be  due  to  him; 
or,  2.  If,  for  six  months  after  the  speaker's  certificate, 
they  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  any  party  opposing  the  peti- 
tion the  sum  certified  to  be  due  to  him :  but  the  neglect 
or  refusal  to  pay  must  be  proved  to  the  satisfiau^tion  of  the 
speaker  within  one  year  after  this  certificate  is  granted,  by 
affidavit  before  a  master  in  chancery.  In  case  of  such 
default,  the  speaker  certifies  the  recognizance  into  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  which  has  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
recognizance  were  estreated  fix>m  a  court  of  law. 
Commisdon  to        In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 

examine  wit-  •    •  . .  i»         t     i      j  -^^  •   ^   j 

neues  in  lie-     examimng  witnesses  from  Ireland,  a  committee,  appomted 
^*^*  for  the  trial  of  a  petition  complaining  of  an  election  in 

Ireland,  are  empowered,  on  the  application  of  any  of  the 
parties,  to  appoint  a  commission.^  This  application  may 
be  made  at  any  time  during  the  proceedings,  but  notice 

'  42  Geo.  3y  c  106.    47  Geo.  d,  se»t.  1,  c.  14,  s.  5.    60  Geo.  3,  c  7. 
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must  be  served  on  the  opposite  party  as  soon  as  the  peti- 
tion is  presented.  If  the  committee  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  appoint  a  commission,  they  proceed  as  in  other  cases. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  session,  the  clerk  of  the  CommiMionera, 
Crown  is  required  to  send  to  the  speaker  a  list  of  barristers 
of  six  years'  standing,  who  have  consented  to  act  as  com- 
missioners, and  from  this  list  the  commissioners  are  selected 
in  the  following  manner.  On  the  next  sitting  of  the  com- 
mittee, after  an  order  has  been  made  for  the  appointment 
of  commissioners,  each  party  delivers  the  names  of  three  of 
the  qualified  barristers ;  and  from  the  list  of  all  the  pro- 
posed names,  each  party,  begmning  with  the  petitioners, 
strikes  off  the  name  of  one  barrister,  until  the  number  has 
been  reduced  to  two. 

The  47  Oeo.  3,  stat.  1,  c.  14,  s.  2,  declares  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  a  commissioner  who  has  voted  at  the  election 
in  question,  or  who  has,  or  claims  to  have,  any  right  to 
vote,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties ;  and  (s.  3)  that 
any  objection  to  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  shall 
be  made  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  or  otherwise  shall 
be  of  no  effect. 

Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  these  two  com-  chatrman 
missioners,  a  third  is  appointed  to  act  as  chairman.  If  all  *PPo^^* 
the  parties  agree  in  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  barris- 
ters on  the  list,  he  is  appointed  the  chairman ;  but  if  they 
cannot  agree,  the  committee  nominate  as  chairman  a  bar- 
rister on  the  list  who  has  not  been  struck  off  by  either  of 
the  parties.^ 

If  all  the  parties  agree  to  nominate  three  barristers  and  wh«ii  parties 

affile 

deliver  the  names  to  the  chairman,  signed  by  the  parties, 
they  are  appointed  commissioners,  without  the  above  for- 
malities, and  they  choose  one  of  themselves  to  be  their 
chairman. 

But  where  there  are  more  than  two  parties  upon  dis-  Where  more 
tmct   interests,   and    there    appears   to  be   no  collusion  ues. 

'  43  Gea  8,  c.  lOe,  t.  8, 9. 
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Wftrrant  to 
commlaakMiMk 


Committee 
report  and 
adjourn. 


Powers  and 
duties  of  com* 
miBsionen. 


Proceedings 
transmitted. 


ETidence  ob- 
jected to  by 
commissioners 
transmitted 
separately. 


between  theo!,  none  of  the  parties  are  permitted  to  deliver 
a  list,  but  the  committee  appoint  the  comiiussioaeis  and 
nominate  which  of  the  three  shall  aet  as  clmrmasu 

When  the  coynmiswoners  are  aj^inted,  the  chairman 
of  the  oommittee  issues  a  wfMrrant  commanding  them  to 
repair,  on  a  certain  day,  to  the  place  to  which  the  petition 
relates ;  and  addresses  to  their  chairman  a  copy  q£  the 
petition,  and  of  the  lists  and  diluted  yotes,  and  atatee- 
ments  of  the  seyeral  parties,  together  mij^  the  order  of  th^ 
conmiittee,  specially  assigning  and  limiting  the  iacts  and 
allegations  concerning  which  they  are  to  eyainjne  evi- 
dence, and  all  documents  which  the  committee  mi^y  think 
proper  to  refer. 

The  committee  report  these  proceedings  to  the  house, 
and  ask  permission  to  aciyoum  until  they  are  re-assembled 
by  the  speaker's  warrant.  They  are  also  to  state  that 
they  have  gone  through  all  the  other  parts  of  the  petition, 
except  thofi^  which  have  been  specially  referred  to  th^ 

commissionersu 

The  commissioners  have  the  same  pow^v  as  an  election 
committee  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and  to 
examine  witnesses  upon  oath ;  but  they  may  not  suffer 
counsel  to  plead  before  them.  Within  10  days  after  the 
evidence  is  cloa^^  Qr  with  all  ccmvenient  despatch,  assign- 
ing reasons  fcr  the  dday,  the  commissioners  are  required 
to  cause  two  ec^ies  of  ihi&  minutes  of  proceedings  l^ld 
evidence  to  b^  inade  out,  Wd  to  transmit  on^  to  the  clerk 
of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  to  the  speaker^ 
who  communicates  it  to  the  house.^ 

If  the  commissioners  object  to  any  evidence  offered 
before  them,  they  are  to  st^ie  in  writing  the  grounds  of 
their  objection,  and  the  party  tendering  the  evidence  may 
require  the  commissioners  to  examine  it.  Evidence  taken 
in  this  manner  is  transmitted  separately,  with  the  other 
pro(\eedings,  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  evi- 

•  eo  Geo.  8j  c.  7. 
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dence;  and  if  the  committee  should  report  that  its  produc- 
tion was  frivolous  or  vexatious,  the  party  who  produced  it 
is  liable  to  costs. 

Within  two  days  aAer  the  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the  Committee 
proceedings,  the  speaker  is  required  to  insert  in  the  Lon-  "^**"" 
don  GkuEctte  a  warrant  directing  the  conmiittee  to  meet 
again  within  a  month;  or  if  Parliament  should  not  be 
sitting,  within  a  month  after  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session,  or  of  the  meeting  of  the  house  after  an 
adjournment.^ 

The  committee  when  re-assembled  may  rec^ve  no  further  Use  of  eridenco 
evidence  respecting  any  matter  already  examined  by  the  umd. 
commissioners,  but  determine  from  the  written  minuttes. 
They  may  hear  counsel,,  however,  as  to  the  ^fect  of  the 
evidencef'  and  if  the  evidence  appear  incomplete,  they  may,. 
a4  any  time  befiH'e  their  report,  direct  a  warrant  for  re- 
assembling the  commisffloners.  By  the  47  Geo.  3,  c.  1 4,  s.  6, 
the  oomibittee  are  also  empowered  to  send  for  any  papers 
produced  before  the  commissi<«ers,  without  re-assembling 
them;>  b«t  tiiiey  may  not  enter  into  any  point  that  was 
not  kk  issue  befiNre  the  ciHnmissioners. 

If  the  commissioners  have  found  it  impracticable  to  camet  of  delay 
transmit  the  evidence  taken  before  them,  within  10  days,  JlJiS^^"*"*^ 
and  have  given  their  reasons  for  Ihe  delay,  as  required  by 
the  60  Geo.  3,  the  committee  are  directed  to  investigate 
the  reasons,  and  to  report  their  0]Mnion  respecting  them  to 
the  house. 

*  42  Geo.  S,  c.  26.    0OGeo.  d»c.  7. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

IMPBACHMBNT  BT  THB  COMMONS;  GROUNDS  OF  ACCUSA- 
TION; FORM  OF  THB  CHARGB;  ARTICLBS  OF  IMPBACH- 
MBNT; THB  TRIAL  AND  JUDGMBNT;  PROCEEDINGS  NOT 
CONCLUDED  BT  PROROGATION  OR  DISSOLUTION  ;  PARDON 
NOT  PLEADABLE.  TRIAL  OF  PEERS.  BILLS  OF  ATTAINDER 
AND  OF  PAINS  AND  PENALTIES. 

Rarity  of  im-         IMPEACHMENT  bv  the  commons.  for  high  crimed  and 

pt*acbment8  in         ,  . 

modern  timet,    misdemeanors  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law,  or  which  no 

other  authority  in  the  state  will  prosecute,  is  a  safeguard 
of  public  liberty  well  worthy  of  a  free  country,  and  of  so 
noble  an  institution  as  a  free  Parliament.  But,  happily, 
in  modem  times,  this  extraordinary  judicature  is  rarely 
called  into  activity.^  The  times  in  which  its  exercise  was 
needed  were  those  in  which  the  people  were  jealous  of  the 
Crown ;  when  the  Parliament  had  less  control  over  prero* 
gatiye ;  when  courts  of  justice  were  impure ;  and  when, 
instead  of  vindicating  the  law,  the  Crown  and  its  officers 
resisted  its  execution,  and  screened  political  offenders  from 
justice.  But  the  limitations  of  prerogative — ^the  immediate 
responsibility  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  Parliament — 
the  vigilance  and  activity  of  that  body  in  scrutinizing  the 
actions  of  public  men— the  settled  administration  of  the 
law,  and  the  direct  influence  of  ParUament  over  courts  of 
justice — ^which  are,  at  the  same  time,  independent  of  the 
Crown* — have  prevented  the  consummation  of  those  crimes 


>  For  the  number  of  impeaehmentB  at  different  times,  Bee  tupra^  p.  80. 

'  Bj  the  Act  13  WiU.  3,  c.  2,  b.  8,  the  commiadons  of  jadges  are  made 
quamdiu  se  bene  geeterint;  their  salariea  are  ascertained  and  established ; 
bnt  it  maj  be  lawful  to  remove  them  upon  the  address  of  both,  houses  of 
Parliament. 
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which  impeachments  were  designed  to  punish.  The  Crown 
is  entrasted  by  the  constitution  with  the  prosecution  of  all 
offences;  there  are  few  which  the  law  cannot  punish;  and 
if  the  executive  officers  of  the  Crown  be  negligent  or  cor- 
rupt, they  are  directly  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  to 
the  censure  of  Parliament. 

From  these  causes,  impeachments  are  reserved  for  extrar  Oronnd*  of 

J.  -  /v*iiii       inpcftchiiient. 

oitlinary  cnmes  and  extraordinary  offenders;  but  by  the 
law  of  Parliament,  all  persons,  whether  peers  or  com-* 
moners,  may  be  impeached  for  any  crimes  whatever. 

It  was  always  allowed,  that  a  peer  might  be  impeached  Peers  and  com- 
for  any  crime,  whether  it  were  c<^izable  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals  or  not;  but  it  was  formerly  doubted,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  case  of  Simon  de  Beresford,  in  the  4th 
Edward  3,*  whether  a  commoner  could  be  impeached  for 
any  capital  offence* 

On  the  26th  March  1681,  Edward  Fitzharris  was  im-  Case  of  Fits- 
peached  of  high  treason;  but  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
being  informed  by  the  attorney-general  that  he  had  been 
instructed  to  indict  Fitzharris  at  common  law,  resolved 
that  they  would  not  proceed  with  the  impeachment.*  The 
grounds  of  their  decision  were  not  stated;  but  from  the 
protest  entered  on  their  Journals,  from  the  resolution  of 
the  commons,  and  from  the  debates  in  both  houses,  it 
may  be  collected  that  the  fact  of  his  being  a  commoner 
had  been  mainly  relied  on/  The  commons  protested 
against  the  resolution  of  the  lords,  as  '^  a  denial  of  justice, 
and  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  Parliaments ;"  and 
declared  it  to  be  their  "  undoubted  right  to  impeach  any 
peer  or  commoner  for  treason  or  any  other  crime  or  mis^ 
demeanor/*  but  the  impeachment  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  trial  at  common  law  proceeded.     On  his  prosecutioa 

>  See  2  Rot  Pari  63>54;  4  Edw.3,  Nob. 2  and  6. 
»  13  Lords'  J.  766. 

*  8  Howell  St.  Tr.  281-239;  2  Burnet's  Own  Times,  280;  4  Hans.  Pack 
Hist.  1333. 
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Case  of  Sir  A. 
Blair,  and 
others. 


Commence- 
ment of  pro*- 
eeedings. 


by  indictment^  Fitzharris  pleaded  in  abatenHent  thct  an 
impeachment  was  then  pending  against  him  for  the  same 
offencCy  but  his  plea  was  overruled  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.^ 

The  authority  of  this  ciuse,  however,  is  of  little  value : 
an  impeachment  for  high  treason  was  depending  at  the 
very  time  against  Chief  Justice  Scroggs,'  a  commoner; 
and  when,  on  the  26th  June  1689,'  Sir  Adam  Blair,  and 
four  other  commoners,  were  impeached  of  high  treason, 
the  Lords,  after  receiving  a  report  of  precedents,  and  ne- 
gativing a  motion  for  requiring  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
resolved  that  the  impeachment  should  proceed.' 

It  rests,  therefore,  with  the  House  of  Comiitions  to  detei^ 
mine  when  an  impeachment  should  be  instituted.  A  mem- 
ber, in  his  place,  first  charges  the  accused  of  high  treason, 
or  of  certain  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  after  sup- 
porting his  charge  with  proofs,  moves  that  he  be  iiftpeached. 
If  the  house  deem  the  grounds  of  accusation  sufficient, 
and  agree  to  the  motion,  the  member  is  ordered  to  go  to 
the  lords,  ''  and  at  their  bar,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  all  the  commons  of  the  United  EJng^ 
dom,  to  impeach  the  accused ;  and  to  acquaint  them  thai 
this  house  will,  in  due  time,  exhibit  particular  articles 
against  him,  and  make  good  the  same."  The  member^ 
accompanied  by  several  others,  proceeds  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  impeaches  the  acisused  accordingly.* 
Aitidei  of  im-      In  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings,  articles  of  impeacih- 

ment  had  been  prepared  before  his  formal  itapeachment  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords;  but  the  usual  course  has 
been  to  prepare  them  afterwards.  A  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  articles,  and  on  their  report,  the 
articles  are  discussed,  and,  when  agreed  tOi  are  ingrossed 
and  delivered  to  the  lords,  with  a  saving  clause,  to  provide 
that  the  commons  shall  be  at  liberty  to  exhibit  further 


peachment. 


>  8  HoweU'8  St.  Tr.  326. 
3  14  Lonls'  J.  260. 


*  13  Lords'  J.  762. 
«  46  Lords'  J.  360. 
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articles  from  time  to  time.^  The  aocHsed  sends  answers 
to  each  article,  which,  together  with  all  writingB  dehvered 
in  by  him,  are  commanicated  to  the  commons  by  the  lords;* 
and  to  these  replications  are  returned  if  necessary.' 

If  the  aecnsed  be  a  peer,  he  is  attached  or  retained  in  Aecused  taken 
custody  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lordsj^  if  a  commoner^ 
he  is  taken  into  custody  by  the  serjeanl>4it-arms  attending 
the  commons,^  by  whom  he  is  deHyered  to  the  gentleman 
usher  of  the  black  rod,  in  whose  custody  he  remains,* 
unless  he  be  admitted  to  bail  by  the  House  of  Lords  f  or 
be  otherwise  disposed  of  by  their  order. 

The  lords  appoint  a  day  for  the  trial,  and  in  the  mean-  Managen 
time  «he  commoiis  appoint  maoageis  to  prepare  eTidenoe  ""^"^ 
and  conduct  the  proceedings,*  and  desire  the  lords  to  sum-  witneasea  nun- 
monall  witnesses  who  are  required  to  proTC  their  chafes.*  "^i*^ 
The  accused  may  hate  summonses  issued  for  the  attend^ 
ance  of  witnesses  on  his  behalf,  and  is  entitled  to  make 
his  full  defence  by  counseL'* 

The  trial  has  usually  been  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  The  trial, 
which  has  been  fitted  up  for  that  purpose*    In  the  case  of 
peers  impeaehed  of  high  treason,  the  House  of  Lords  is 
presided  over  by  the  lord  high  steward,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  oii  the  address  of  their  lordships ;  but,  at 
other  tunesi  by  the  lord  chancellor  or  lord  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords.     The  commons  attend  the  trial,  as  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,*^  when  the  managers  make  Chargea  to  be 
their  charges,  and  adduce  evidence  in  support  of  them ;  ^J^  ^  ^^ 
but  they  are  bound  to  confine  themselves  to  charges  con- 
tained in  the  articles  of  impeachment;      Mr.  Warren 
Hastings  complained,  by  petition  to  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  that  matters  of  accusation  had  been  added  to  those 


«  eo  Com.  J.  488, 488.  *  80  Lorda' J.  287.    18  Com.  J.  881. 

•  61  lb.  164.  ^  90  LoidB'  J.  118.    87  lb.  19. 

•  48  Com.  J.  793.  *  42  Ck>iii.  J.  706.  ^  37  Lonls'  J.  784. 

•  61  Com.  J.  169.  *  61  lb.  284. 

»  80  Geo.  8,  c.  80.    45  Lords*  J.  439.  "  45  Lords'  J.  519. 
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originally  laid  to  his  charge,  and  the  house  resolved  tbat 
certain  words  ought  not  to  have  been  spoken  by  Mr« 
Burke.^  When  the  case  has  been  completed  by  the 
manners,  they  are  answered  by  the  counsel  for  the 
accused,  by  whom  witnesses  are  also  examined,  if  neces- 
sary ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  managers  have  a  right  <^ 
reply. 

When  the  case  is  thus  concluded,  the  lords  proceed  to 
determine  whether  the  accused  be  guilty  of  the  crimes 
with  which  he  has  been  charged.  The  lord  hi^  steward 
puts  to  each  peer,  beginning  with  the  junior  baron,  the 
question  upon  the  first  article,  whether  the  accused  be 
guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  therein.  The  peers  in  suc- 
cession rise  in  their  places  when  the  question  is  put,  and 
standing  uncovered,  and  laying  their  right  hands  upon 
their  breasts,  answer,  '^  guilty,"  or  ''  not  guilty,"  as  the 
case  may  be,  ''  upon  my  honour."  Each  article  is  pro- 
ceeded with  separately  in  the  same  manner,  the  lord  high 
steward  giving  his  own  opinion  the  last.*  The  numbers 
are  then  cast  up,  and  being  ascertained,  are  declared  by 
the  lord  high  steward  to  the  lords,  and  the  accused  is 
acquainted  with  the  result.' 

If  the  accused  be  declared  not  guilty,  the  impeachment 
is  dismissed;  but  if  guilty,  it  is  for  the  commons,  in  the 
first  place,  to  demand  judgment  of  the  lords  against  him ; 
without  which  they  would  protest  against  any  judgment 
being  pronounced.  On  the  17th  March  1715,  the  com- 
mons resolved,  nem.  con.,  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl 
of  Winton, 

**  That  the  managers  for  the  commons  be  empowered,  in  ease 
the  House  of  Lords  shall  proceed  to  judgment  before  the  same  is 
demanded  by  the  commons,  to  insist  upon  it,  that  it  is  not  parlia- 
mentary for  their  lordships  to  give  judgment,  until  the  same  be 
first  demanded  by  this  house."* 


1  44  Com.  J.  386.  S20.  *  Printed  Trial  of  Loid  HelriUe,  p.  408, 

*  Trial  of  Lord  Melrille,  p.  413.  *  18  Com.  J.  406. 
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n  And  a  similar  resolution  was  agreed  to  on  the  impeacb- 
ment  of  Lord  Lovat,  in  1746.^ 

When  judgment  is  to  be  given,  the  lords  send  a  mes-  iiie  judgment 
sage  to  acquaint  the  commons  that  their  lordships  are 
ready  to  proceed  further  upon  the  impeachment ;  the  ma- 
nagers attend ;  and  the  accused,  being  called  to  the  bar, 
is  then  permitted  to  offer  matters  in  arrest  of  judgment.* 
Judgment  is  afterwards  demanded  by  the  speaker,  in  the 
name  of  the  commons,  and  pronounced  by  the  lord  high 
steward,  the  lord  chancellor,  or  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords.* 

The  necessity  of  demanding  judgment  gives  to  the  com- 
mons the  power  of  pardoning  the  accused,  after  he  has 
been  found  guilty  by  the  lords;  and  in  this  manner  an 
attempt  was  made,  in  1725,  to  save  the  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field from  the  consequences  of  an  impeachment,  after,  he 
had  been  found  guilty  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords.^ 

So  important  is  an  impeachment  by  the  commons,  that  Proceedings 

X       1     J         -x         x«  ^  •       X  •         •  -x      not  concluded 

not  only  does  it  contmue  from  session  to  session,  m  spite  by  prorogation 
of  prorogations,  by  which  all  other  parliamentary  pro-  <>' ^•^^''**°"* 
ceedings  are  determined ;  but  it  survives  even  a  dissolu- 
tion, by  which  the  very  existence  of  a  Parliament  is 
concluded.^  But  as  the  preliminary  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  require  to  be  revived  in  another 
session.  Acts  were  passed  in  1786  and  in  1805,  to  provide 
that  the  proceedings  depending  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  articles  of  charge  against  Warren  Hastings  and 
Lord  Melville,  should  not  be  discontinued  by  any  proro- 
gation or  dissolution  of  Parliament.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  in  1679,  the  comr  Pardon  not 

pleadable. 

*  S6  Com.  J.  380.  '  22  Lords'  J.  65a    27  lb.  78. 

*  22  Lords'  J.  600. 

*  22  Lords'  J.  554,  555.  20  Com.  J.  541  (27  May  1725).  6  Howell's 
St  Tr.  702. 

*  80  Lords'  J.  191 ,  and  see  Report  of  Precedents,  ib.  125.    46  Com.  J.  136. 
«  26Oeo.3,c06.    45  Geo.  3,  e.  125. 
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mons  protested  ag&inBt  a  royal  pardon  being  pleaded  in 
bar  of  an  impeachment,  by  which  an  oflbnder  could  be 
screened  from  the  inquiiy  and  justice  of  Parliament  by  the 
mtervention  of  prerogative.  Directly  after  the  Revolution, 
the  commons  asserted  the  same  principle^  and  within  a  few 
years  it  was  declared  by  the  Act  of  Settlement^i  ^  That 
no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  of  England  shall  be  plead- 
able to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  in  Parfiament.'' 
But  may  be  But,  although  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardon  is  not 

wards.  Suffered  to  obstruct  the  course  of  justice,  and  to  mterfere 

vnth  the  exercise  of  parliamentary  judicature;  yet  the 
prerogative  itself  is  unimpaired  in  r^ard  to  all  convic- 
tions whaterer ;  and  therefore,  after  the  judgment  of  the 
lords  has  been  pronounced,  the  Crown  may  reprieve  M 
pardon  the  offender.  This  right  was  exerdsed  m  the  case 
of  three  of  the  Scottish  lords,  who  had  been  concerned  in 
Hhe  rebellion  of  1716,  and  who  were  reprieved  by  the 
Crown,  and  at  length  received  the  royal  pardon. 

Concerning  the  tri4l  of  peers>  very  few  words  will  be 

necessary. 

Crimes  for  At  common  law,  the  only  crimtes  for  which  a  peer  i» 

Tre  teiid  by       *^  ^  ^^  ^  ^**  peers,  aro  treason,  felony,  nasprision  of 

their  peers.       treason,  and  misprision  of  felony ;  and  IJhe  statutes  whicb 

give  such  trial  hav«  refatence  to  the  same  offences,  either^ 
at  common  law  or  created  by  statute.  For  misdemeanors^ 
and  in  cases  of  pABmunire,  it-  has  been  held  that  peers  are- 
to  be  tried  in  thesakne  way  as  eomokOJiiemyhj  a  jury.* 

During  the  sitting  of  Purlitament,  tbey  Bate  tried  by  the> 
House  of  Peeite ;  cht,  more  properly,-  before  the  court  of  oaf< 
lady  the  Queen  in  Pai'liament,'  presided  over  by  the  lord 
high  steward  appointed  by  comttiissi<m  under  the  great 
seal  ;^  but  at  other  times,  they  may  be  tried  before  the 
court  of  the  lord  high  steward.' 

■  12&13WilL8,c2.  '  Bex  v.  Lord  Vaiuc,  1  Bolftr.  107. 

'  Foster's  Crown  Uw>  141. 
^  See  publlslied  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan.        ^  See  4  BL  Cottm.  S60. 
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On  the  14tli  January  1689,  it  was  resolved  by  the  lords,  '^^^ 
''That  it  is  the  ancient  right  of  the  peers  of  England  to  Parliament 
be  tryed  only  in  full  Parliament  for  any  capital  oiFences:''  ^ 
but  on  the  17  th,  it  was  declared  that  this  order  should  not  DecUuratioo 
^  be  understood  or  construed  to  extend  to  any  appeal  of  appeaiB  of 
murther  or  other  felonye,  to  be  brought  against  any  peer  "'^^^^'^^^  ^• 
ot  peers."* 

By  the  Act  7  Will.  8,  c.  8,  it  is  declared,  ''  That  upon  All  peers  to  be 
the  trial  of  any  peer  or  peeress  for  high  treason  or  mispn- 
sion,  all  the  peers  who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  Par- 
liament, shall  be  duly  summoned  20  days  at  least  before 
every  such  trial ;  and  that  every  peer  so  summoned  and 
appearing  shaU  vote  in  the  trial"  The  words  of  this 
enactment  would  appear  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  the 
right  of  being  summoned^  for  though  they  w^re  anciently 
called  peers,  it  is  affirmed,  by  a  standing  order  of  the  lords, 
**  That  bishops  are  only  lords  of  Parliament,  but  not  peers, 
for  they  are  not  of  tryal  by  nobility  ;"^  and  by  the  canons 
of  the  church^  they  would  be  restrained  from  voting  in 
cases  of  blood,  as  required  by  the  Act.  But  by  the  Con- 
stitutions of  dlarendon,'  it  was  declared,  **  That  bishops, 
like  other  peers  (or  barons),  ought  to  take  part  in  trials  in 
the  king^s  court  or  council  with  the  peers,  until  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  the  loss  of  life  or  limb ;''  and  in  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  it  was  expressly  laid 
down  by  the  lords,  *^  That  the  lords  spiritual  have  a  right 
to  stay  and  sit  in  court  in  capital  cases,  till  the  court  pro- 
ceed to  the  vote  of  guilty  or  not  guilty."'  And,  although 
the  Act  of  Will.  8  expressly  excepts  impeachments  and 
oAer  proceedings  in  Parliament  from  its  provisions,  in 
practice  the  bishops  have  always  been  summoned,  and 

*  Lords'  S.  0.  No.  58.  *  lb.  No.  53.  •  lb.  No.  44. 

*  Qibaoo,  Codex,  184,  186.    lliese  canons,  howeTer,  would  scarcely  ap- 
pear to  be  binding,  if  they  were  not  constantly  observed. 

*  11  Hen.  8,  A.  D.  1164.    1  Wilkinf,  Concilia,  435. 
«  ldLonls'J.571. 
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have  attended  such  trials  in  Parliament;  but  are  never 
summoned  to  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward.^ 
Spiritud  lords       The  bishops,  thei*eforey  are  present  during  the  trial  of 

peers  in  Parliament,  but  ask  leave  to  be  absent  from  the 
judgment;  which  being  agreed  to,  they  withdraw,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  canons  of  the  Church,  but  enter  a  pro- 
testation, '^  saving  to  themselves  and  their  successors  all 
such  rights  in  judicature  as  they  have  by  law,  and  by 
right  ought  to  have/'* 

Blfls  of  Rttabi-       The  proceedin&^s  of  Parliament  in  passing  bills  of  attain- 
der aod  of  pains  1.      .  r         ^ 
and  penalties,     der,  and  of  pains  and  penalties,  do  not  vary  from  those 

adopted  in  regard  to  other  bills.  They  may  be  introduced 
into  either  house;  they  pass  through  the  same  stages;  and 
when  agreed  to  by  both  houses,  they  receive  the  royal 
assent  in  the  usual  form.  But  the  parties  who  are  sub* 
jected  to  these  proceedings  are  admitted  to  defend  them- 
selves by  counsel  and  witnesses  before  both  houses;  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  proceedings  would  cause  measures  to 
be  taken  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  members  upon  their 
service  in  Parliament.' 
Thehiffhest  In  evil  times,  this  summary  power  of  Parliament  to 

mentiu^  jndi-     punish  criminals  by  statute  has  been  perverted  and  abused; 

and  in  the  best  of  times  it  should  be  regarded  with  jealousy ; 
but  whenever  a  fitting  occasion  arises  for  its  exercise,  it 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  highest  form  of  parliamentary  judica- 
ture. In  impeachments  the  commons  are  but  accusers,  and 
advocates ;  while  the  lords  alone  are  judges  of  the  crime. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  passing  bills,  the  commons  commit 
themselves  by  no  accusation,  nor  are  their  powers  directed 
against  the  oiFender ;  but  they  are  judges  of  equal  juris- 
diction and  with  the  same  responsibility  as  the  lords ;  and 
the  accused  can  only  be  condemned  by  the  una<iimous 
judgment  of  the  Crown,  the  lords,  and  the  commons. 

1  Foster's  Crown  Iaw,  247.    73  Lords'  J.  16. 

>  27  Lords'  J.  76.    73  Loids'  J.  43.  *  See  63  Lonls'  J.  356.  364. 
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THE  MANNER  OF  PASSING  PRIVATE  BILLS. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DISTINCTIYB  CHARACTBB  OF  PRIYATB  BILLS :  PBBLIMINAHT 
VIEW  OF  THE  PB0CEBDIN08  OF  PARLIAMENT  IN  PASSING 
THBM. 

EvEBT  bill  for  the  particular  interest  or  benefit  of  any  Definition  of 
person  or  persons^  is  treated,  in  Parliament,  as  a  private  ^ 
bill.  Whether  it  be  for  the  interest  of  an  individual,  a 
public  company  or  corporation,  a  parish,  a  city,  a  county, 
or  other  locality ;  ^  it  is  equally  distinguished  from  a  mea- 
sure of  national  import,  in  which  the  whole  community  are 
interested.  This  distinction  is  the  better  defined  by  the 
solicitation  of  the  parties  themselves  for  bills  in  which 
their  interests  are  concerned ;  as,  by  the  standing  orders 
of  both  houses,  all  private  bills  are  required  to  be  brought 
in  upon  petition;*  and  the  payment  of  fees  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition  to  their  progress. 

In  treating  of  petitions,  the  origin  of  private  bills  has  Origin  of  pri- 
been  already  glanced  at;*  but  it  maybe  referred  to  again,  ^^^ 
in  illustration  of  the  distinctive  character  of  such  bills,  and 
of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  passing  them.  The 
separation  of  legislative  and  judicial  functions  is  a  refine- 
ment in  the  principles  of  political  government  and  juris- 
prudence, which  can  only  be  the  result  of  civilization.    In 

*  See  ti^a,  p.  406,  and  3  Hate.  881-8S8.    A  biU  for  the  benefit  of  tbi«e 
counties  hat  been  held  to  be  a  private  biU. 
'  But  see  exceptions,  infra,  p.  402.  '  Supra,  p.  902. 
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the  early  constitution  of  Parliament  these  functions  were 
confounded ;  and  special  laws  for  the  benefit  of  private 
parties^  and  judicial  decrees  for  the  redress  of  private 
wrongs,  being  founded  alike  upon  petitions,  were  not  dis- 
tinguished in  principle  or  in  form.  When  petitions  sought 
obviously  for  remedies  which  the  common  law  afforded, 
the  parties  were  referred  to  the  ordinary  tribunals;  but  in 
other  cases  the  Parliament  exercised  a  remedial  jurisdic- 
tion. Other  remedies,  of  a  more  judicial  character,  and 
founded  upon  more  settled  principles,  were  at  length 
supplied  by  the  courts  of  equity;  and  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  4,  the  petitions  addressed  to  PiurUament  prayed, 
more  distinctly,  for  peculiar  powers  beside  the  general  law 
of  the  land,  and  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  petitioners. 
Whenever  these  were  granted,  the  orders  of  Parliament,  in 
whatever  form  they  may  have  been  expressed,  were  in  the 
nature  of  private  acts ;  and  after  the  mode  of  legislating 
by  bill  and  statute  had  grown  up  in  the  reign  of  Henry  6/ 
these  special  enactments  were  embodied  in  the  form  of 
distinct  statutes.* 
PeeuUftrityof  Passing  now  to  existing  practice,  the  proceedings  of 
private  hSi^  Parliament  in  passing  private  bills  are  still  marked  by 

much  peculiarity.  A  bill  for  the  particular  benefit  of  cer- 
tain persons  may  be  injurious  to  others ;  and  to  discri- 
minate between  the  conflicting  interests  of  different  parties, 
involves  the  exercise  of  judicial  inquiry  and  determination. 
This  circumstance  causes  important  distinctions  in  the 
mode  of  passing  public  and  private  bills ;  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  Parliament  is  guided. 
legUlatiye  In  passing  public  bills.  Parliament  acts  strictly  in  its 

Pariiament  in    legislative  capacity ;  it  originates  the  measures  which  ap- 
giMmg public    pgj^j.  f^^  ^Y^^  public  good;   it  conducts  inquiries,  when 

necessary,  for  its  own  information,  and  enacts  laws  ac- 
cording to  its  own  wisdom  and  judgment.    The  forms  in 

*  See  tupra^  p.  370. 

*  See  Statates  of  the  Realm,  by  Record  CommiMion,  9  Hen.  6. 
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which  its  deliberations  are  conducted  are  established  for 
its  own  convenience ;  and  all  its  proceedings  are  indepen- 
dent of  individual  parties ;  who  may  petition,  indeed,  and 
are  sometimes  heard  by  counsel;  but  who  have  no  direct 
participation  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  nor  immediate 
influence  upon  the  judgment  of  Parliament. 

In  passing  private  bills,  the  Parliament  still  exercises  its  functions 
its  legislative  functions ;  but  its  proceedings  partake  also  in  passing  pn- 
of  a  judicial  character.  The  persons  whose  private  inte-  ^*^  '  ** 
rests  ai*e  to  be  promoted  appear  as  suitors;  while  those 
who  apprehend  injury  are  admitted  as  adverse  parties  in 
the  suit.  All  the  formalities  of  a  court  of  justice  are  main- 
tained ;  various  conditions  are  required  to  be  observed,  and 
their  observance  to  be  strictly  proved ;  and  if  the  parties 
do  not  sustain  the  bill  in  its  progress,  by  following  every 
regulation  and  form  prescribed,  it  is  not  forwaixled  by  the 
house,  in  which  it  is  pending ;  and  if  they  abandon  it,  and 
no  other  parties  undertake  its  support,^  the  bill  is  lost, 
however  sensible  the  house  may  be  of  its  value.  The  ana- 
logy which  all  these  circumstances  bear  to  the  proceedings 
of  a  court  of  justice  is  further  supported,  by  the  payment 
of  fees,  which  is  required  of  every  party  supporting  or 
opposing  a  private  bill,  or  desiring  or  opposing  any  parti- 
cular provision. 

This  union  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  functions  is  ^u/^*^p**pnJ, 
not  confined  to  the  forms  of  procedure,  but  is  an  important  meat  is  guided, 
principle  in  the  inquiries  and  decision  of  Parliament  upon 
the  merits  of  private  bills.  As  a  court,  it  inquires  and 
adjudicates  upon  the  interests  of  private  parties ;  as  a  legis- 
lature, it  is  watchful  over  the  interests  of  the  public.  The 
promoters  of  a  bill  may  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  their 
own  interest  will  be  advanced  by  its  success,  and  no  one 
may  complain  of  injury,  or  urge  any  specific  objection; 

'  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Improvement  Bill  in  1828  was  abandoned, 
in  committee,  by  its  original  promoters ;  when  its  opponents,  haying  succeeded 
in  introducing  certain  amendments,  undertook  to  solicit  its  further  progress. 
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yet,  if  Parliament  apprehend  that  it  will  be  hurtfiil  to  the 
community,  it  is  rejected  as  if  it  were  a  public  measure, 
or  qualified  by  restrictive  enactments,  not  solicited  by  the 
parties.  In  order  to  increase  the  vigilance  of  Parliament, 
in  protecting  the  public  interests,  the  chairman  of  the  lords' 
committees  in  the  one  house,  and  the  chairman  of  ways  and 
means  in  the  other,  are  entrusted  with  the  peculiar  care 
of  unopposed  bills;  while  the  agency  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  also  brought  in  aid  of  the  legislature.^ 

In  pointing  out  this  peculiarity  in  private  bills,  it  must, 
however,  be  understood,  that  while  they  are  examined  and 
contested  out  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  like  private 
suits,  and  are  subject  to  notices,  forms,  and  intervals, 
unusual  in  other  bills ;  yet  in  every  separate  stage,  when 
they  come  before  either  house,  they  are  treated  precisely 
as  if  they  were  public  bills.  They  are  read  as  many  times, 
the  questions  put  concerning  them  differ  in  no  respect 
whatever ;  and  the  same  rules  of  debate  and  procedure  are 
maintained  throughout. 
Proposed  plan        In  order  to  explain  clearly  all  the  forms  and  proceedings 

of  describing  ,        ,  ,  .   *  .  /         ,  .„     •    •  i 

the  progress  of  to  be  observed  m  passmg  pnvate  bills,  it  is  proposed  to  state 
P  va  .     s.      i]^QT^^  ^^  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they 

successively  arise.  It  will  be  necessary,  for  this  purpose, 
to  begin  with  the  House  of  Commons;  because,  by  the 
privileges  of  that  house,  every  bill  which  involves  any 
pecuniary  charge  or  burthen  on  the  people,  by  way  of 
tax,  rate,  toll,  fine,  or  forfeiture,  ought  to  be  first  brought 
into  that  house.'  It  follows,  from  this  rule,  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  private  bills  are,  from  their  cha- 
racter, necessarily  passed  first  by  the  commons.  Soiae 
others,  also,  which  might  originate  in  either  hous^  are 
generally  first  solicited  in  the  commons.  It  will  be  conve- 
nient, therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  pursue  this  descrip- 
tion of  bills  in  their  progress  through  the  commons,  and 

*  See  infra,  pp.  406.  406.  414.  430.  435.  439. 

•  Seetupra,  pp.  189.  271.  273.  321. 
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afterwards,  to  follow  them  in  their  passage  through  the 
lords.  Those  private  bills  which  usually  originate  in  the 
lords,  as  naturalization,  name,  estate,  and  divorce  bills, 
will,  for  the  same  reasons,  be  more  conveniently  followed 
from  the  lords  to  the  commons.  Compliance  with  the 
several  standing  orders  is  so  strictly  enforced  by  both 
houses,  that  a  general  description  of  them  would  be  of 
little  use;  and  it  is  therefore  proposed  to  cite  them  at 
length  in  some  cases,  and^  in  all  others,  to  state  accu- 
rately their  eifect. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CONDITIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BT  PARTIES  BEFORE  PRIVATE 
BILLS  ARE  INTRODUCED  INTO  PARLIAMENT:  NOTICES  AND 
DEPOSIT  OF  PLANS,  &C. :  ESTIMATES  AND  SUBSCRIPTION 
CONTRACTS. 

In  order  to  give  due  notice  to  the  public  generally,  and   Preliminary 
to  all  parties  who  may  be  interested  in  private  bills  of  a  quired  by  both 
local  or  general  character  and  operation.  Parliament  has  ^^"■^•' 
ordered  certain  public  and  personal  notices  to  be  given  of 
intended  applications  for  leave  to  introduce  such  bills ; 
and  has  rendered  compulsory  the  compliance  with  other 
preliminary  conditions,  which  must  be  separately  proved 
in  either  house.    The  standing  orders  of  the  lords  and 
commons  in  reference  to  these  preliminaries  are  now  so 
much  assimilated,  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  tojbring 
them  together  in  this  chapter ;  by  which  much  needless 
repetition  will  be  avoided ;  the  slight  variations  which  still 
exist  in  the  standing  orders  of  the  two  houses  will  be 
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more  distinctly  pointed  out,  and  the  attention  of  parties 
directed  to  them  at  the  proper  time. 

The  bills  concerning  which  notices  are  required,  have 
been  divided  into  the  three  following  classes  by  the  stand- 
ing orders  of  both  houses. 

1st  Class. — Burial  ground,  making,  maintaining,  or  altering. 

Church  or  chapel,  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  or  maintaining. 

City  or  town,  paying,  lighting,  watching,  cleansing,  or  improTin^. 

Crown,  church,  or  corporation  property,  or  property  held  ia  trust 
for  public  or  charitable  purposes. 

Fishery,  making,  maintaining,  or  improring. 

Land,  inclosing,  draining,  or  improving. 

Market,  or  market-place. 

Local  court,  constituting. 

Market,  or  market-place,  erecting,  improving,  repairing,  main- 
taining, or  regulating. 

Poor,  maintaining,  or  employing. 

Poor  rate. 

Stipendiary  magistrate,  or  any  public  officer,  payment  of,  if  not 
out  of  county  rate. 

9d  Class. — Making,  maintaining,  varying,  extending,  or  enlarging  any 


Aqueduct. 

Archway. 

Bridge. 

CanaL 

Cut. 

Dock. 


Beservoir. 
TunneL 

Turnpike  road. 
Waterwork. 


Ferry. 

Harbour. 

Navigatiou. 

Pier. 

Port 

Bailway. 

3d  Class. — Continuing  or  amending  an  Act  passed  for  any  of  the  puipoaes 
included  in  this  or  the  two  preceding  classes,  where  no  further 
work  than  such  as  was  authorized  by  a  former  Act  is  proposed 
to  be  made. 

Company,  incorporating  or  giving  powers  to. 

County  rate. 

County  or  shire  hall,  court  house. 

Qaol  or  house  of  correction. 

Letters  patent,  confirming,  prolonging,  or  transferring  the  term  of. 

Powers  to  sue  and  be  sued,  conferring. 

Stipendiary  magistrate,  or  any  public  officer,  payment  of,  if  out 
of  county  rate. 

In  reference  to  ail  these  bills^  the  standing  orders  of 

both  houses  require, 

^'  That  notices  be  published  in  three  successive  weeks  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  or  either  of  them,  immediately 
preceding  the  session  of  Parliament  ill  which  application  for  the 
bill  shall  be  made,  in  the  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  Gazette, 
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as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  some  one  and  the  same  newspaper  of 

the  county  in  which  the  city,  town,  or  lands  to  which  such  bill 

relates  shall  be  situate ;  or  if  there  be  no  newspaper  published 

therein,  then  in  the  newspaper  of  some  county  adjoining  or  near 

thereto ;  or  if  such  bill  do  not  relate  to  any  particular  city,  town, 

or  lands,  in  the  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  Gazette  only,  as 

the  case  may  he"    The  commons  also  order,  "  That  all  notices  neceipt of 

required  to  be  inserted  in   the  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  printer. 

Gazette,  be  delivered  at  the  office  of  the  gazette  in  which  the 

insertion  is  required  to  be  made,  during  the  usual  office  hours, 

at  least  two  clear  days  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  gazette, 

and  that  the  receipt  of  the  printer  for  such  notice  shall  be  proof 

of  its  due  delivery." 

It  is  also  ordered  by  both  houses, 

**  That  if  it  be  the  intention  of  the  parties  applying  for  leave  to   intention  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  to  obtain  powers  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  take  lands  or 
lands  or  houses,  or  to  levy  any  tolls,  rates,  or  duties,  or  to  alter  ^®Y  ^'  J^^*' 
any  existing  tolls,  rates,  or  duties,  or  to  confer,  vary,  or  eztin-  gt^ted. 
guish  any  exemptions  from  payment  of  tolls,  rates,  or  duties,  or 
any  other  rights  or  privileges,  the   notices  shall  specify  such 
intention." 

"  That  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  December  immediately  pre-  Application  to 
ceding  the  application  for  a  bill  by  which  any  lands  or  houses  are  owners,  dtc. 
intended  to  be  taken,  or  an  extension  of  the  time  granted  by  any 
former  Act  for  that  purpose  is  sought,  application  in  writing '  be 
made  to  the  owners  or  reputed  owners,  lessees  or  reputed  lessees, 
and  occupiers,  either  by  delivering  the  same  personally,  or  by 
leaving  the  same  at  their  usual  place  of  abode,  or  in  their  absence 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  their  agents  respectively,  of 
which  application  having  been  duly  made,  the  production  of  a 
written  acknowledgment  by  the  party  applied  to  of  the  receipt  of 
such  application,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence,  in  the  absence  of 
other  proof,  of  the  same  having  been  duly  delivered  or  left  as 
aforesaid ;  and  that  separate  lists  be  made  of  the  names  of  such 
owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers,  distinguishing  which  of  them  have 
assented,  dissented,  or  are  neuter  in  respect  thereto." 

In  addition  to  these  notices  applicable  to  bills  of  all  the 
classes,  there  are  other  orders  specially  relating  to  bills  of 
each  separate  class,  and  to  particular  bills  included  in 
each  class.* 


'  For  bills  of  the  second  class  the  form  of  application  Is  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Standing  Orders. 

•  See  also  infra,  pp.  403.  437,  438.  441,  442. 
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1.  Orders  speciatty  relating  to  Bills  of  the  First  Class. 

It  is  ordered  by  both  houses, 

Notices  on  ^  That  notices  shall  be  affixed  to  the  outer  doors  of  the  churehes 

church  doors,      ^f  every  parish  to  which  they  specially  relate,  for  three  sueeeasiYe 

Sundays  in  the  months  of  October  and  November^  or  either  of 

them." 

It  is  also  required  by  the  commons, 

Crown,  church,       <'  That  in  cases  of  intended  application  to  Parliament  for  bills 
*°  mSt^^  ^  relating  to  Crown,  church,  or  corporation  property,  or  property* 

held  in  trust  for  public  or  charitable  purposes,  notice  in  writing 
wn  «  iLc  ^^  ®^^^  intention  be  given  to  the  owners  or  reputed  owners  of  such 
property,  and  to  the  lessees  or  reputed  lessees  of  such  property, 
holding  leases  granted  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  for  any  term  of  21  years 
or  upwards ;  such  notice  to  be  given  previous  to  the  presentation 
of  the  petition  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
bill  brought  from  the  House  of  Lords,  previous  to  the  first  reading 
thereof." 

Burial  grounds.       In  bills  relating  to  burial  grounds,  it  is  ordered  by  both 

houses, 

Notices  on  "  That  notices  be  affixed  to  the  outer  doors  of  the  churches  of 

church  doors,      every  parish  adjoining  that  in  which  a  burial  ground  is  proposed 

to  be  made,  for  three  successive  Sundays  in  the  months  of  October 

and  November,  or  either  of  them." 
Notice  to  ^'  That  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  December  immediately 

owners  and  oc-  preceding  the  application  for  any  bill  for  making  a  burial  ground, 
hou!^7  notice  be  given  to  the  owner  and  occupier  of  every  dwelling-house 

situated  within  300  yards  of  the  boundary  of  the  proposed  burial 

ground.' 


jf 


limits  of  The  standing  orders  of  the  lords  also  require  that  all 

to  be  specified,   such  notices  respecting  burial  grounds  shall  set  forth  and 

specify  the  limits  within  which  any  such  cemetery  or  burial 
ground  is  intended  to  be  erected.^  The  lords  further  apply 
to  bilb  for  burial  grounds,  the  same  orders  in  regard  to 
estimates  and  subscription  contracts,  which  are  applicable 
to  bills  of  the  second  class,  by  the  standing  orders  of  both 
houses,  and  which  will  be  presently  stated  * 

'  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  2^2.  «  See  it^fra,  p.  3M. 
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a.  Orders  specially  relating  to  Bills  of  t/ie  Second  Class. 

Both  houses  require^ 

**  That  in  cases  of  bills  included  in  the  second  class,  all  notices  Notices  to  con- 
shall  contain  the  names  of  the  parishes,  townships,  townlands,  and  ^^  names  of 
extra*paroehial  places  from,  in,  through,  or  into  which  the  work  is  ^^      * 
intended  to  be  made,  maintained,  varied,  extended,  or  enlargedi 
.  and  shall  state  the  time  and  place  of  deposit  of  the  plans,  sections, 
and  books  of  reference  respectively,  with  the  clerks  of  the  peace, 
parish  clerks,  schoolmasters,  town  clerks  and  postmasters,  as  the 
ease  may  be«" ' 

It  is  further  required  by  the  lords  that  all  notices  with  Notice  on  doors 
respect  to  the  second  class  of  bills,  shall  also  be  given  at  ^0^*^** 
the  general  quarter  session  of  the  peace  for  the  county, 
riding,  or  division  in  or  through  which  the  work  shall  be 
made,  &c.,   at  Michaelmas   or  Epiphany   preceding  the 
session  of  Parliament  in  which  application  is  intended  to 
be  made,  by  affixing  notice  on  the  door  of  the  session 
house.     In  bills  relating  to  Scotland,  instead  of  affixing  iq  Scotland  on 
these  notices  on  the  door  of  the  session  house,  they  are  to  **?^"  °^  P*'^'*'* 
be  written  or  printed  on  paper  and  affixed  to  the  church 
door  of  the  parish  or  parishes  through  which  the  work  ia 
intended  to  be  made,  &c.,  for  two  Sundays  in  each  of  the 
months  of  October  and  November  preceding  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill.* 

Besides  these  notices  relating  to  bills  of  the  •  second 
class,  plans  of  the  intended  works  are  ordered  to  be  depo- 
sited in  particular  places.  By  the  standing  orders  of  both 
houses  it  is  required, 

**  That  a  plan  and  daplieate,  on  a  scale  of  not  less  than  fonr  pj^^  ^  ^.^ 
inches  to  a  mile,  be  deposited  for  public  inspection  at  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  every  county,  riding,  or  division  in  peace. 
England  or  Ireland,  or  in  the  office  of  the  principal  sheriff  clerk 
of  every  county  in  Scotland,  in  or  through  which  the  work  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made,  maintained,  varied,  extended,  or  enlarged,  on 
or  before  the  SOth  day  of  November  immediately  preceding  the 


>  Com.  S.  O.  No.  23.    Lords'  8. 0.  No.  283. 
«  Lords*  8.  O.  No.  233. 
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session  of  Parliament  in  which  application  for  the  bill  shall  be 
made ;  which  plans  shall  describe  the  line  or  situation  of  the 
whole  of  the  work,  and  the  lands  in  or  through  which  it  is  to  be 
made,  maintained,  varied,  extended,  or  enlarged,  or  through 
which  every  communication  to  or  from  the  work  shall  be  made, 
together  with  a  book  of  reference  containing  the  names  of  the 
owners  or  reputed  owners,  lessees  or  reputed  lessees,  and  oecupierB 
of  such  lands  respectively ;  and  in  the  case  of  bills  relating  to 
turnpike  roads,  cuts,  canals,  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  and  railways, 
a  section  and  duplicate  thereof,  as  hereinafter  described,  ahoU 
likewise  be  deposited  with  such  plan  and  duplicate." 

*'  That  where  it  is  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  apply  for 
powers  to  make  any  lateral  deviation  from  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed work,  the  limits  of  such  deviation  shall  be  defined  upon  the 
plan,  and  all  lands  included  within  such  limits  shall  be  marked 
thereon ;  and  that  in  all  cases,  excepting  where  the  whole  of  such 
plan  shall  be  upon  a  scale  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
every  100  feet,  an  additional  plan  of  any  building,  yard,  court- 
yard, or  land  within  the  curtilage  of  any  building,  or  of  any- 
ground  cultivated  as  a  garden,  either  on  the  original  line,  or  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  Haid  deviation,  shall  be  laid  down 
on  the  said  plan  or  on  the  additional  plan  deposited  therewith, 
upon  a  scale  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  every  100 
feet." 

"  That  the  section  be  drawn  to  the  same  horizontal  scale  as  the 
plan,  and  to  a  vertical  scale  of  not  less  than  one  inch  to  every 
100  feet,  and  shall  show  the  surface  of  the  ground  marked  on  the 
plan,  and  the  intended  level  of  the  proposed  work,  and  a  datum 
horizontal  line,  which  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  work,  or  any  branch  thereof  respectively,  and  shall 
be  refer^d  to  some  fixed  point  stated  in  writing  on  the  section, 
near  either  of  the  termini." 

The  form  in  which  the  plans  and  sections  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, is  shown  by  explanatory  figures  and  drawings  in  the 
standing  orders  published  by  both  houses  of  Parliament. 

It  is  also  ordered, 

"  That  the  clerks  of  the  peace  or  sheriff  clerks,  or  their  respec- 
tive deputies,  do  make  a  memorial  in  writing  upon  the  plans, 
sections,  and  books  of  reference  so  deposited  with  them,  denoting' 
the  time  at  which  the  same  were  lodged  in  their  respective  offices, 
and  do  at  all  seasonable  hours  of  the  day  permit  any  person  to 
view  and  examine  one  of  the  same,  and  to  make  copies  or  extracts 
therefrom  ;  and  that  one  of  the  two  plans  and  sections  so  depo- 
sited, be  sealed  up,  and  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  clerk  of 
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the  peace  or  sheriff  clerk  until  called  for  by  order  of  one  of  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament."  * 

*' That  on  or  before  the  31  st  day  of  December,  a  copy  of  so   Plan  and  sec- 
much  of  the  said  plans  and  sections  as  relates  to  each  parish  in  or  ^^7^^  parish 
through  which  the  work  is  intended  to  be  made,  maintained,  ' 

varied,  extended,  or  enlarged,  together  with  a  book  of  reference 
thereto,  be  deposited  with  the  parish  clerk  of  each  such  parish  in 
England,  the  schoolmaster  of  each  such  parish  in  Scotland  (or  in 
royal  burghs  with  the  town-clerk),  and  the  postmaster  of  the  post- 
town  in  or  nearest  to  such  parish  in  Ireland."  ' 

In  addition  to  the  deposit  of  these  plans,  sections,  books  ^f^'  standlngf 

*  JT  '  '-  Olden  depo- 

of  reference^  kc,  with  clerks  of  the  peace,  &c.,  the  lords  sited  with 
require  that  copies  of  their  standing  orders  concerning 
such  deposit  shall  be  delivered  to  every  clerk  of  the  peace, 
sheriff  clerk,  parish  clerk,  schoolmaster,  postmaster,  or 
other  person,  at  the  same  time  with  the  plan  or  other 
writing  deposited  with  him.' 

It  is  necessary,  thai  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  December,   Time  for  depo- 
a  copy  of  the  said  plans,  sections,  and  books  of  reference  be  depo-  ^  *{}  houses  of 
sited  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Both  houses  order, 

"  That  an  estimate  of  the  expense  be  made,  and  signed  by  the   Estimate  and 
person  making  the  same,  and  that  a  subscription  be  entered  into  subscription 
under  a  contract,  made  as  hereinafter  described,  to  three-fourths 
the  amount  of  the  estimate." 

'^  That  in  cases  where  the  work  is  to  be  made  by  means  of  funds,   When  dedara- 

or  out  of  money  to  be  raised  upon  the  credit  of  present  surplus  **?*  ™*y  *5®, 

jIv  j.    I    jf  ^'      j.        X*  ••  substituted  for 

revenue,  under  the  control  of  directors,  trustees,  or  commissioners,  subscription 

as  the  case  may  be,  of  any  existing  public  work,  a  declaration  contract, 
stating  those  facts,  and  setting  forth  the  nature  of  such  control, 
and  the  nature  and  amount  of  such  funds  or  surplus  revenue,  and 
given  under  the  common  seal  of  the  company,  or  under  the  hand 
of  some  authorized  officer  of  such  directors,  trustees,  or  commis- 
sioners, may  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  subscription  contract, 
and  in  addition  to  the  estimate  of  the  expense." 

*^  That  in  cases  where  the  work  is  to  be  made  out  of  money  to  When  declann 
be  raised  upon  the  security  of  the  rates,  duties,  or  revenue  to  be  tion  and  esti- 
created  by  or  to  arise  under  any  bill,  under  which  no  private  or  ™*^of  *""ount 
personal  pecuniary  profit  or  advantage  is  to  be  derived,  a  declara-  substituted  for 
..   ■  . - snbscription 

»  See  Act  1  Vict.  c.  S3.  »  See  ib  *  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  223  (12).       c<>n*™ct. 
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SUBSCRIPTION   CONTRACTS. 


Contract  to 
contain  chris- 
tian and  snr- 
•  names  of  par- 
ties. 


One-tenth  part 
of  amount  sub- 
scribed to  be 
deposited,  and 
tiiree-foarths 
In  number  of 
subscribers  to 
pay  up  their 
deposit 


Contract  not 
valid  unless  en- 
tered into  sub- 
sequent to  close 
of  previous 
session. 


Copies  of  sub- 
scription con- 
tract, or  of  de- 
claration, &c  to 
be  printed,  and 
delivered  in 
Vote  Office,  and 
Parliament 
Office. 


tion  stating  those  facts,  and  setting  forth  the  means  by  which 
funds  are  to  be  obtained  for  executing  the  work,  and  signed  by 
the  party  or  agent  soliciting  the  bill,  together  with  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  amount  of  such  rates,  duties,  or  revenue,  signed  by 
the  person  making  the  same,  may  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the 
subscription  contract,  and  in  addition  to  the  estimate  of  the 
expense." 

''  That  every  subscription  contract  contain  the  christian  and 
surnames,  description,  and  place  of  abode  of  every  subscriber ;  his 
signature  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription,  with  the  amount 
which  he  has  paid  up ;  and  the  name  of  the  party  witnessing  such 
signature,  and  the  date  of  the  same  respectively." 

In  the  commons  it  is  ordered, 

''  That  previous  to  the  presentation  of  a  petition  for  a  bill,  a 
sum  equal  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  amount  subscribed  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  if  the  work  is 
intended  to  be  done  in  England,  or  with  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
England  or  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  if  such  work  ia 
intended  to  be  done  in  Scotland,  and  with  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  Ireland,  if  such  work  is  intended  to  be  done  in  Ireland ;  and 
that  not  less  than  three-fourths  in  number  of  the  subscribers  shall 
pay  up  their  shares  of  such  deposit." 

The  standing  orders  of  the  lords  require  only  a  twentieth 

part  of  the  subscription  to  be  deposited  in  this  manner,  and 

allow  the  deposit  to  be  made  at  any  time  prior  to  the  proof 

of  compliance  before  the  standing  orders'  committee. 

*^  That  no  subscription  contract  shall  be  valid  unless  it  be  entered 
into  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament  previous 
to  that  in  which  application  is  made  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill 
to  which  it  relates,  and  unless  the  parties  subscribing  to  it  bind 
themselves,  their  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  for  the 
payment  of  the  money  so  subscribed." 

It  is  further  required,  that  previous  to  the  presentation  of  a  peti- 
tion for  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  before  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  in  the  lords,  copies  of  the  subscription  contract, 
with  the  names  of  the  subscribers  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  the  amount  of  the  deposit  respectively  paid  up  by  each  such 
subscriber ;  or  where  a  declaration  and  estimate  of  the  probable 
amount  of  rates  and  duties  are  substituted  in  lieu  of  a  subscription 
contract,  copies  of  such  declaration  or  of  such  declaration  and 
estimate  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  promoters  of  the  bill,  and 
be  deHvered  in  the  lords  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ments, and  in  the  commons  at  the  Vote  Office,  for  the  use  of  the 
members. 
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'  '^  That  previous  to  the  presentation  of  a  petition  for  a  bill  ifotics  to 

whereby  any  part  of  a  work  authorized  by  any  former  Act  is  in-  owners,  A:e. 

tended  to  be  relinquished,  notioe  in  writing  of  such  bill  be  given  J^  ibridw  any* 

to  the  owners  or  reputed  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  lands  in  public  work, 
which  the  part  of  the  said  work  intended  to  be  thereby  relin* 
quished  is  situate." 

It  IS  ordered  by  both  houses,  C^8,Canalb, 

'^  That  in  all  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  divert  into  any  in-  Diverting 
tended  cut,  canal,  reservoir,  aqueduct,  or  navigation,  or  into  any  ^*?r  '"'"i.^ 
intended  variation,  extension,  or  enlargement  thereof  respectively,  into  an  in- 
any  water  from  any  existing  cut,  canal,  reservoir,  aqueduct,  or  tended  cut. 
navigation,  whether  directly  or  derivatively,  and  whether  under 
any  agreement  with  the  proprietors  thereof  or  otherwise,  the 
notices  shall  contain  the  name  of  every  such  existing  cut,  canal, 
reservoir,  aqueduct,  or  navigation,  the  waters  supplying  which,  by 
virtue  of  opy  Act  of  Parliament,  will  either  directly  or  deriva- 
tively flow  or  proceed  into  any  such  intended  cut,  canal,  reservoir, 
aqueduct,  or  navigation,  or  into  any  intended  variation,  extension, 
or  enlargement  thereof." ' 

'^"That  in  all  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  make,  vary,  extend,   pian  to  de- 
or  enlarge  any  cut,  canal,  reservoir,  aqueduct,  or  navigation,  the  scribe  brooks, 
plan  shall  describe  the  brooks  and  streams  to  be  directly  diverted  ^"Z^ 
into  such  intended  cut,  canal,  reservoir,  aqueduct,  or  navigation, 
or  into  any  variation,  extension,  or  enlargement  thereof  respec- 
tively, for  supplying  the  same  with  water ;  it  shall  also  exhibit 
the  height  of  the  several  embankments,  and  the  depth  of  the 
several  cuttings  respectively,  on  a  scale  specified  thereon ;  and  in 
cases  of  bills  for  improving  the  navigation  of  any  river,  there  shall 
be  a  section  which  shall  specify  the  levels  of  both  banks  of  such 
river ;  and  where  any  alteration  is  intended  to  be  made  therein,  it 
shall  describe  the  same  by  feet  and  inches."  «  Rati.wi.tb 

'*  That  in  all  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  make,  vary,  extend,   pian  of  railway 

Or  enlarge  any  railway,  the  plan  shall  exhibit  thereon  the  height  to  show  em- 

of  the  several  embankmente,  and  the  depth  of  the  several  cuttings  ^JJ^J!^**  *"^ 

respectively,  on  a  scale  specified  thereon." 

Line  of  railway 
"  That  in  every  section  of  a  railway,  the  line  marked  thereon  on  section  to 

shall  correspond  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  rails."  correspond 

with  upper  sur- 
face of  rails. 
**  That  a  vertical  measure  from  the  datum  line  to  the  line  of  the  vertical  mea- 

railway  shall  be  marked  in  feet  and  inches  at  each  change  of  the  sores  to  be 

gradient  or  inclination,  and  that  the  proportion  or  rate  of  inclina^  marked  at 

tion  between  each  such  change  shall  also  be  marked."  grad^nt. 

»  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  225.    Com.  S.  O.  No.  37.  »  Ibid. 
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RAILWilTS. 


Height  of  nil- 
way,  over  or 
under  surface, 
to  be  marked  at 
every  crossiog 
of  a  roady  kc. 


Tunnelling  and 
arcliway  to  be 
marlLed. 


''  That  the  height  of  the  railway  over  or  under  the  turface  of 
every  turnpike  road,  public  carriage  road,  navigable  river,  canal, 
or  railway,  or  junction  with  a  railway,  shall  be  marked  in  figures 
at  every  crossing  thereof;  and  if  there  shall  be  no  such  crossing  in 
every  half  mile,  then  the  height  over  or  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground  shall  be  marked  once  in  that  space  ;  and  if  any  alteration 
in  the  present  level  or  rate  of  inclination  of  any  turnpike  road, 
carriage  road,  or  railway  be  intended,  then  the  same  shall  be  stated 
on  the  said  section.'* 

'*  That  where  tunnelling  as  a  substitute  for  open  cutting,  or 
arching  as  a  substitute  for  solid  embankment,  be  intended,  the 
same  shall  be  marked  both  on  the  plan  and  section."  * 


Documents  to 
be  deposited  in 
Private  Bill 
Office. 


Lptters  patent. 
Name  of  inven- 
tion to  be  pre- 
fixed in  capi- 
tals to  notice. 


3.  Orders  specially  relating  to  Bills  of  the  Third  Class. 

The  standing  orders  of  the  commons  require, 

*'  That  as  respects  all  bills  of  the  third  class,  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  joint  stock  companies,  or  proposed  companies  for  carrying^ 
on  any  trade  or  business,  or  for  conferring  upon  such  companies 
the  power  of  suing  and  being  sued,  there  be  deposited  in  .the 
Private  Bill  Ofllice,  previous  to  the  presentation  of  the  petition  for 
the  bill,  a  copy  of  the  deed  or  agreement  of  partnership  (if  any) 
under  which  the  company  or  proposed  company  is  acting,  or  of 
the  subscription  contract  (if  any),  together  with  a  declaration  in 
writing,  stating  the  following  matters : 

"  1.  The  present  and  proposed  amount  of  the  capital  of  the 
company. 
"  2.  The  number  of  shares,  and  the  amount  of  each  share. 
**  8.  The  number  of  shares  subscribed  for. 
"  4.  The  amount  of  subscriptions  paid  up. 
^'  6.  The  names,  residences,  and  descriptions  of  the  share- 
holders or  subscribers  (so  far  as  the  same  can  be  made  out), 
and  of  the  actual  or  provisional  directors,  treasurers,  secreta- 
ries, or  other  officer,  if  any. 
"  And  such  documents  shall  be  verified  by  the  signature  of  some 
authorized  officer  of  the  company  or  proposed  company  (if  any), 
and  by  some  responsible  party  promoting  the  bill.'' 

And,  "  That  in  cases  of  bills  for  confirming  or  prolonging  the 
terms  of  letters  patent,  each  notice  shall  have  prefixed  to  it  in 
capital  letters  the  name  by  which  the  invention  is  usually  distin- 
guished, and  shall  contain  a  distinct  description  of  the  invention 
for  which  such  letters  patent  have  been  obtained,  and  also  an 
account  of  the  term  of  their  duration." 

*  All  the  proper  figures  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Standing  Ordeim 
pablished  by  both  houses. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

COURSE  OF  PROCEEDINGS  UPON  PRIVATE  BILLS  INTRODUCED 
INTO  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ;  WITH  THE  RULES,  ORDERS, 
AND  PRACTICE  APPLICABLE  TO  BACH  STAGE  OF  SUCH 
BILLS  IN  SUCCESSION,  AND  TO  PARTICULAR  CLASSES  OF 
BILLS. 

All  these  preliminary  conditions,  as  required  by  the  Thetbree 
standing  orders  of  both  houses,  having  been  explained,  it  ^^^j^  EJ[^ 
will  now  be  supposed  that  all  the  bills  contained  in  the  *°fif  through  the 

'^'-  commons. 

three  classes  enumerated  in  the  last  chapter,^  are  first 
solicited  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  where  their  progress 
may  be  followed,  step  by  step,  precisely  in  the  order  in 
which  particular  rules  must  be  observed  by  the  parties,  or 
enforced  by  the  house  or  its  officers. 

But  this  statement  of  the  various  forms  of  procedure 
in  passing  private  bills,  must  be  introduced  by  a  few 
observations  explanatory  of  the  general  conduct  of  private 
business  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I.  Every  private  bill  or  petition  is  solicited  by  an  agent,  Parliamentary 
upon  whom  various  duties  and  responsibilities  are  imposed  ^^° 
by  the  orders  of  the  house.     The  rules  laid  down  by  the 
speaker,  by  authority  of  the  house,  in  1837,  are  to  the 
following  eflFect : 

1.  <'  Every  agent  conducting  proceedings  in  Parliament  before  Personally  r»- 
the  House  of  Commons,  shall  be  personally  responsible  to  the  sponsible, 
boose  and  to  the  speaker  for  tbe  obseryance  of  the  rules,  orders, 

and  practice  of  Parliament,  and  rules  prescribed  by  the  speaker, 
and  also  for  tbe  payment  of  all  fees  and  charges." 

2.  ^*  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  act  as  an  agent  until  be  has   Declaration 
subscribed  a  declaration  before  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Private  •'^d  registry. 
Bill  Office,  engaging  to  observe  and  obey  all  the  rules  of  the  house^ 

*  Supra,  p.  8S8. 
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and  to  pay  all  fees  and  charges  when  demanded.  [He  shall  also 
enter  into  a  recognizance  (if  hereafter  required)  in  500 1,  condi- 
tioned to  ohserve  this  declaration.]  *  He  shall  then  be  registered 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  in  the  Private  Bill  Office,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  act  as  a  parliamentary  agent,  without  the  payment  of  any  fee 
upon  the  declaration,  bond,  or  registry." 

Form.  3.  '*  The  declaration,  &c.  shall  be  in  such  form   as  the  speaker 

may  from  time  to  time  direct." 
Appearance  to        4.  «  No  notice  shall  be  received  in  the  Private  Bill  Office,  for 
be  entered  upon  ^^^  proceeding  upon  a  petition  for  a  bill,  or  upon  a  bill  brought 

from  the  lords  (after  such  bill  has  been  read  a  first  time),  until  an 
appearance  to  act  as  the  parliamentary  agent  upon  the  same  shall 
have  been  entered  in  the  Private  Bill  Office ;  in  which  appearance 
shall  also  be  specified  the  name  of  the  solicitor  (if  any)  for  such 
petition  or  bill." 

Appearance  on       5.  "  That  before  any  party  shall  be  allow«d  to  appear  or  be 
ftD^    t  bill         l^eard  upon  any  petition  against  a  bill,  an  appearance  to  act  as  the 

agent  upon  the  same  shall  be  entered  in  the  Private  Bill  Office ;  in 
which  appearance  shall  also  be  specified  the  name  of  the  solicitor 
and  of  the  counsel  who  appear  in  support  of  any  such  petition  (if 
any  be  then  engaged),  and  a  certificate  of  such  appearance  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  parliamentary  agent,  to  be  produced  to  the  com- 
mittee clerk." 

A  fre»h  appear-       6.  '<  In  case  the  agent  for  any  petition  or  bill  shall  be  displaced 
ance  on  change  ^j  ^^^  solicitor,  or  shall  decline  to  act,  his  responsibility  shall 
'  cease  upon  a  notice  being  given  in  the  Private  Bill  Office ;  and  a 

fresh  appearance  shall  be  entered  upon  such  petition  or  bill." 

Speaker  may  7.  <<  Any  agent  who  shall  wilfully  act  in  violation  of  the  rales 

aK^t  fr^         and  practice  of  Parliament,  or  any  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
practising.  speaker,  or  who  shall  wilfully  misconduct  himself  in  prosecuting 

any  proceedings  before  Parliament,  shall  be  liable  to  an  absolute 
or  temporary  prohibition  to  practise  as  a  parliamentary  agent,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  speaker ;  provided  that  upon  the  application 
of  such  agent,  the  speaker  shall  state  in  writing  the  grounds  for 
such  prohibition." ' 

Registry  of  The  name,  description,  and  place  of  residence  of  the 

parliamentary  agent  in  town,  and  of  the  agent  in  the 
country  (if  any)  soliciting  a  bill,  are  entered  in  the  **  private 
bill  register,"  in  the  Private  Bill  OflSce,  which  is  open  to 
public  inspection.^ 


1  But  this  reeogttizance  has  not  been  required. 

•  Pari.  Paper,  No.  88,  of  1837.  »  Com.  S.  O.  No.  ISa 
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Besides  these  regulations,  there  are  certain  disqualifica-  Members  may 
tions  for  parliamentary  agency.  It  was  declared  by  a  reso-  °^  ^  •gent*, 
lution  of  the  house,  26th  February  1830,  nem.  con., 

**  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  and  usage  of  Parliament  that 
any  member  of  this  house  should  be  permitted  to  engage,  either 
by  himself  or  any  partner,  in  the  management  of  private  bills, 
before  this  or  the  other  house  of   Parliament,  for  pecuniary 

reward."  * 

« 

And  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  select  Nor  officers  of 
committee  on  House  of  Commons  offices  in  1835,  no  offi- 
cer or  clerk  belonging  to  the  establishment  is  allowed  to 
transact  private  business  before  the  house,  for  his  emolu- 
ment or  advantage,  either  directly  or  indirectly.* 

II.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere,^  that  the  public  business  Notices  of  pri- 
for  each  day  is  set  down  in  the  Order  Book,  either  as  notices  j^^w  giveD,  ' 
of  motions  or  orders  of  the  day ;  but  the  notices  in  relation 
to  private  business  are  not  given  by  a  member,  nor  entered 
in  the  Order  Book ;  but  are  required  to  be  deUvered  at  the 
Private  Bill  Office,  at  specified  times,  by  the  agents  soli- 
citing the  bills.  These  notices  will  each  be  described  in 
their  proper  places;  but  one  rule  applies  to  all  of  them 
alike :  they  must  be  deUvered  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  any  day  on  which  the  house  is  sitting,  and 
before  two  o'clock  on  any  day  when  the  house  is  not 
sitting;  and  after  the  house  has  adjourned,  no  notice  may 
be  given  for  the  first  day  on  which  it  shall  sit  again.^ 

All  notices  are  open  to  inspection  in  the  Private  Bill  and  published. 
Office ;  but  for  the  sake  of  greater  publicity  and  conveni- 
ence, they  are  also  printed  in  the  Votes;  and  members  and 
parties  interested  are  thus  as  well  acquainted  with  the  pri- 
vate business  set  down  for  each  sitting,  as  with  the  public 
notices  and  orders  of  the  day.  Notices  given  on  Saturday 
are  published  and  regularly  delivered  to  membera  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

»  85  Com.  J.  107.  '  Pari.  Rep.  No.  006,  of  1835,  p.  17. 

'  Supra,  pp.  168.  169.  277.  *  Com.  S.  O.  No.  147. 
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PRIVATE   BILL   REGISTER. 


Tinie  for  pri- 
▼ate  businett. 


Conduct  of 
bills  by  mem- 
bers. 


*  Private  bni 
register." 


III.  The  time  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  private  bills^  is  between  four  and  five  in  the 
afternoon^  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  house;  but 
private  petitions  are  often  received  late  at  night,  when  the 
other  business  is  concluded.  There  is  a  ''  private  business 
list"  on  the  table  of  the  house  every  afternoon,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed  for  Mr.  Speaker  to 
take  the  chair;  upon  which  members  should  have  their 
names  entered,  if  they  have  charge  of  any  gpvate  petition 
or  bill ;  and  their  names  will  be  called  by  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  the  list. 

Every  form  and  proceeding  out  of  the  house  in  con- 
ducting a  bill  is  managed  by  a  parliamentary  agent,  or  by- 
officers  of  the  house ;  but  within  the  house  no  order  can 
be  obtained,  but  by  a  motion  made  by  a  member,  and  a 
question  proposed  and  put  in  the  usual  manner  from  the 
chair.  One  or  two  members  are  generally  requested  by 
their  constituents,  or  by  the  parties,  to  undertake  the 
chaise  of  a  bill ;  they  receive  notice  from  the  agents 
when  they  will  be  required  to  make  particular  motions ; 
and  they  attend  in  their  places,  at  the  proper  time,  for 
that  purpose. 

IV.  Every  vote  of  the  house  upon  a  private  bill  is  entered 
on  the  "  Votes  and  Proceedings,"  and  Journals,  and  there 
is  also  kept  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  a  register,  in  which 
are  recorded  all  the  proceedings,  from  the  petition  to  the 
passing  of  the  bill.  The  entries  in  this  register  "  specify 
briefly  each  day's  proceeding  in  the  house,  or  in  any  com- 
mittee to  which  the  bill  or  petition  may  be  referred ;  the 
day  and  hour  on  which  the  committee  is  appointed  to  sit ; 
the  day  and  hour  to  which  such  committee  may  be  ad- 
journed, and  the  name  of  the  committee  clerk."^  This 
book  is  open  to  public  inspection  daily,  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  six.  As  every  proceeding  is  entered  under 
name  of  the  particular  bill  to  which  it  refers,  it  can  be 

»  Com.  S.  O.  No.  126. 
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immediately  referred  to,  and  the  exact  state  of  the  bill 
discovered  at  a  glance. 

After  these  explanations,  the  proceedings  in  the  house 
may  be  described  without  interruption,  precisely  in  the 
order  in  which  they  usually  occur. 

When  all  the  preliminary  conditions  have  been  fulfilled,  Petition  for  bill 
the  application  for  the  bill  is  made  by  a  petition  to  the 
house,  which  must  be  signed  by  the  parties,  or  some  of 
them,  who  are  suitors  for  the  bill ;  and  the  receipt  of  all 
documents  required  by  the  standing  orders  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Private  Bill  Office,  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  one 
of  the  clerks  in  that  office,  upon  the  petition,  before  it  is 
presented;^  and  the  agent  should  not  neglect  to  take  the 
petition  and  obtain  the  proper  form  of  receipt,  before  he 
gives  it  to  a  member  to  present.  The  standing  orders  of  Bill  annexed, 
the  commons  require  that  a  printed  copy  of  the  proposed 
bill  shall  be  annexed  to  the  petition,'  and  deposited  in  the 
Private  Bill  Office  on  the  day  on  which  the  petition  is 
presented;  and  that  the  bill  shall  there  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  all  parties.^ 

All  petitions  for  private  bills  are  ordered  to  be  presented  Time  limited  for 
within  21  days  after  the  first  Friday  in  every  session  of  P'®**"*™** 
Parliament;^  and  no  petition  will  be  received  after  that 
time,  except  by  special  leave  of  the  house.      In  order  to 
obtain  this  permission,  a  petition  must  be  presented,  pray- 
ing for  leave  to  present  a  petition  for  the  bill,  and  stating  petitions  for 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  account  for  the  delay,  and  '«^«*opre»eiit 
justify  the  application  for  a  departure  fi-om  the  standing 
orders.     This   petition  is   referred  by  the   house   to   the 
committee  on  standing  orders;   and   if  their  report  be 
favourable  to  the  application,  leave  is  given  to  present  the 
petition. 

There  is  an  express  standing  order,  that  no  private  bill  BilU  to  be 
shall  be  brought  in  otherwise  than  upon  petition;*  and  pSuion.^""^'^ 

»  Com.  8. 0.  No.  127.  «  lb.  No.  101. 

*  lb.  No.  128.  *  lb.  No.  102.  *  lb.  No.  101. 
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bills  which  have  proceeded  as  public  bills,  have  sometimes 
been  withdrawn,  on  notice  being  taken  that  they  were  pri- 
vate bills,  and  ought  to  have  been  brought  in  on  petition.' 
But  bills  of  a  private  nature  have  occasionally  been  brought 
in  without  the  form  of  a  petition ;  their  further  progress, 
however,  is  subject  to  all  the  regulations  prescribed  for 
the  conduct  of  private  bills ;  to  the  proof  of  notices  and 
other  precedent  conditions ;  and  to  the  payment  of  fees. 
They  are  generally  bills  for  carrying  out  public  works  in 
which  the  Oovemment  is  concerned ;  as,  for  example,  the 
Lagan  Navigation  Bills,  in  1841  and  1842;  and  the 
Knightsbridge  and  Kensington  Openings  Bill,  in  1842. 
Additional  pro-       if^  after  a  petition  has  been  presented,  additional  provi- 

sion  should  be  desired  to  be  made  in  the  bill,  a  petition 
for  that  purpose  should  be  presented,  with  the  proposed 
clauses  annexed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bill  was 
attached  to  the  original  petition.^ 
Committee  on  AH  petitions  for  private  bills,  and  for  additional  provi- 
bills.  sion,  are  referred  by  the  house  to  the  select  committee  on 

petitions  for  private  bills,  which  is  appointed  at  the  comr- 
mencement  of  each  session.  It  consists  of  42  members, 
five  of  whom  are  a  quorum  in  opposed  cases,  and  three  in 
unopposed  cases.  To  faciUtate  its  proceedings,  it  may 
divide  itself  into  sub-committees,  each  consisting  of  not 
less  than  seven  members ;  by  one  of  which,  every  petition 
for  a  bill  is  undertaken,  instead  of  by  the  whole  com- 
mittee. 
When  sub-  Before  a  sub-committee  can  consider  a  petition  for  a 

mSt^*Nou"eB^  bill,  the  agent  for  the  bill  must  give  10  clear  days'  notice, 

in  writing,  in  the  Private  Bill  Office,  of  the  meeting  of  the 
sub-committee,  and  one  cleai*  day's  notice  in  the  case  of 
a  petition  for  additional  provision ;  and  these  notices  must 
be  given  after  the  presentation  of  the  petition.  In  Scotch 
or  Irish  petitions,  a  sub-committee  may  not  sit  until  15 
clear  days  after  the  petition  has  been  presented.     If  the 

1  80  Com.  J.  488.  490, 401.  '  Com.  S.  O.  No.  103. 
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firdt  meeting  be  postponed^  one  clear  day's  notice,  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  postponement,  must  be  given  in  the  Private 
Bill  Office,  by  the  agent  for  the  bill.^ 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  sub-committees  to  require  proof  Their  duties, 
of  compliance  with  the  standing  orders,  which  are  to  be 
observed  before  application  is  made  for  a  bill.     If  par- 
ties opposing  a  bill  present  a  petition  to  the  house  three 
clear  days  before  the  firat  meeting  of  the  sub-committee,  Petitionfl  com- 
complaining  that  the  standing  orders  have  not  been  com-  compliance 
pUed  with,  the  petition  is  referred  to  the  committee,  and  ^^e4|^^^ 
the  parties  are  at  liberty  to  appear  and  be  heaixi,  by  them- 
selves, their  agents,  and  witnesses,  provided  the  matter 
complained  of  be  specifically  stated  in  their  petition.^  But 
it  has  been  ruled,  that  the  word  ''  agents"  signifies  parlia- 
mentary agents,  who  have  complied  ¥rith  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  house :  and  a  solicitor  who  has  not  entered 
an  appearance,  will  not  be  entitled  to  be  heard  by  the 
committee.^ 

In  bills  relating  to  England,  the  having  duly  affixed  to  Proof  of  no* 
the  church  doors  the  requisite  notices,  may  be  proved  by  England, 
the  production  of  affidavits  sworn  before  any  justices  in 
petty  sessions  for  the  division  within  which  the  churches 
are  situated.^    The  signatures  of  the  justices  must  be  proved, 
and  it  must  be  shown  that  they  are  justices  for  the  division. 
In  the  case  of  bills  concerning  Scotland  compliance  with  Scotland, 
the  standing  orders  may  be  proved  by  affidavits   sworn 
before  any  sheriff-depute  or  his  substitute,  whose  certificate 

*  ^  Bat  notice  of  the  meeting  of  a  sab-committee  on  any  petition  or  bill  Is 
not  to  be  taken  at  the  Private  Bill  Office,  before  the  petition  or  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  committee  on  petitions  for  prlyate  bills,  as  shall  appear  by  an 
entry  in  the  Votes  and  Proceedings,  or  by  a  certificate  from  one  of  the  clerks 
employed  in  making  up  the  Votes  and  Proceedings,  if  it  be  desired  to  giye 
such  notice  on  the  day  when  such  petition  or  bill  has  been  so  referred."  (By 
order  of  the  clerk  of  the  house.) 

'  Com.  S.  O.  No.  9. 

'  Case  of  Sir  B.  Harland,  1844.  See  his  petition,  Votes,  p.  367,  and  Hans. 
Debates,  March  5th. 

*  Com.  S.  O  No.  10. 
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is  admitted  as  evidence  of  proof  having  been  made.^  But 
if  the  committee  should  not  be  satisfied  with  this  proof 
alone,  they  may  require  further  evidence.  When  bills  relate 
to  Ireland,  compliance  may  be  proved  by  affidavits  sworn 
before  any  judge  or  assistant  barrister  in  that  country, 
unless  the  committee  require  further  evidence.* 

When  the  sub-committee  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  standing  orders  have  been  complied  with,  or  that  com- 
pliance has  failed  in  being  proved,  or  that  there  are  no 
standing  orders  applicable  to  the  bill,  they  report  to  the 
house  their  decision,  with  the  facts  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  and  any  special  circumstances  connected  with 
the  case.^  If  the  standing  orders  have  been  complied  with, 
leave  is  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and  two  or  three  mem- 
bers, to  whose  charge  it  has  been  entrusted,  are  ordered 
to  prepare  and  bring  it  in ;  but  if  not,  the  report  of  the 
sub-committee  is  referred  to  the  "  select  committee  on 
standing  orders." 

This  committee  is  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
every  session,  and  consists  of  eleven  members,  including 
the  chairmen  of  the  committee,^  and  of  the  sub-committees 
on  petitions  for  private  bills,  of  whom  five  are  a  quorum. 
It  is  their  office  to  determine  and  report  to  the  house 
whether  the  standing  orders,  which  appear  by  the  report 
of  the  sub-committee  not  to  have  been  comptied  with, 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with ;  and  whether,  in 
their  opinion,  the  parties  should  be  permitted  to  proceed 
with  their  bill,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  if  so,  under  what 
conditions  (if  any):'  as,  for  example,  afler  affixing  notices, 
publishing  advertisements,  or  lodging  plans,  when  such 
conditions  seem  to  be  proper. 

If  the  standing  orders  committee  report  that  indulgence 
should  be  granted  to  the  promoters  of  the  bill,  they  are 

»  Com.  8.  O.  No.  11.  »  lb.  No.  12.  »  lb.  No.  13. 

*  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  petitions  is  also  cliainnan  of  one  of 
the  inb-committees. 

*  Com.  S.  O.  No.  46. 
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allowed  to  proceed  either  at  once,  or  after  complying  with 
the  necessary  conditions,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
committee.  To  give  effect  to  this  permission,  the  proper 
form  to  be  observed,  is  for  a  member  to  move  that  the 
report  be  read,  and  then  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill ;  and  the  compliance  with  the  orders  for  giving 
notices,  &c.  must  afterwards  be  proved  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bill.      If,  on  the  contrary,  the  committee  Standing  orders 

^  ^^  nottobedifl- 

report  that  the  standing  orders  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  pensed  with, 
with,  their  decision  is  generally  fatal  to  the  bill,  although 
no  reasons  are  ever  assigned  for  their  determination.  It  is 
true,  that  their  report  is  not  conclusive,  and  cannot  pre- 
clude the  house  from  giving  a  more  favourable  considera- 
tion to  the  case :  but  although  there  are  a  few  precedents, 
in  which,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  parties  have  still 
been  permitted  to  proceed,'  attempts  are  rarely  made  to 
disturb  the  decision  of  the  committee.^  But  in  order  to 
leave  the  question  open,  the  house  agree  only  to  those 
reports  from  the  standing  orders  committee  which  are 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  bills,  and  pass  no  opinion 
upon  the  unfavourable  reports,  which  are  merely  ordered 
to  lie  upon  the  table. 

If  the  promoters  of  the  bill  still  entertain  hopes  that  the  Petitione  for 
house  may  be  induced  to  relax  the  standing  orders,  or  if  ^^  ^  ^"^ 
there  be  special  circumstances,  such  as  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  or  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  bill  being  passed  in 
the  present  session,  they  should  pi*esent  a  petition  to  the 
house,  praying  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  and  stating  frilly 
the  grounds  of  their  application.  The  case  is  thus  brought 
under  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  house ;  but  it  must 
be  of  a  very  peculiar  nature  to  obtain  indulgence,  as  the 
house  place  confidence  in  the  standing  orders  committee, 
and  entrust  them  with  frill  discretion  to  suggest  the  enforce- 
ment or  relaxation  of  the  standing  orders ;  and  the  parties 
have  already  stated  their  case  before  that  committee. 

>  87  Com.  J.  163.  88Ib.l84.  89Ib.V22.     '  A  tmosplieric  Railway  BO),  1844. 
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When  leave  has  been  obtained  to  bring  in  a  private  bill, 
it  may  be  presented  on  the  next  or  any  following  day ;  or 
on  the  same  day  in  urgent  cases.^  It  must  be  printed  on 
paper  of  a  folio  size  (as  determined  by  the  speaker),  with  a 
cover  of  parchment  attached  to  it,  upon  which  the  title  is 
written.  The  short  title  of  the  bill,  as  first  entered  in  the 
Votes,  is  given  in  accordance  with  its  subject  matter,  and 
distinguishes  the  bill  in  all  future  proceedings.'  It  may  not 
be  changed  either  by  the  parties  or  by  committees,  unless 
by  special  order  of  the  house. 

The  proposed  amount  of  all  rates,  tolls,  fines,  forfeitures, 
or  penalties,  or  other  matters,  which  must  be  settled  in  com- 
mittee, are  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  Ualicsy  in  the  printed  bill. 
These  were  formerly  left  as  blanks,  and  are  still  technically 
regarded  by  ^the  house  as  blanks  to  be  filled  up  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bill ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  that  the  par- 
ticular amounts  intended  to  be  proposed  should  be  known 
at  the  same  time  as  the  other  provisions  of  the  bUL 

The  bill  may  be  read  a  first  time  immediately  after  it  is 
presented ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  unless  printed  copies  of 
the  bill  have  previously  been  delivered  to  the  doorkeepers 
in  the  lobby  of  the  house,  for  the  use  of  members.'  This 
order  is  easily  complied  with,  as  the  bill  must  be  presented 
in  a  printed  form.  The  only  exception  to  the  rule  requir- 
ing the  delivery  of  printed  copies  before  the  first  reading, 
is  in  the  case  of  name  and  naturalization  bills,  which  are 
generally  sent  from  the  lords. 

Eight  copies,  also,  must  be  delivered  at  the  Public  Bill 
OflBice,  when  the  bill  is  presented  to  the  house ;  and  after- 
wai*ds,  a  copy  of  an  amended  breviate  of  every  private 
bill.* 

It  must  likewise  be  bonie  in  mind,  that  one  copy  of 
every  private  bill,  and  two  copies  of  the  printed  breviate, 
and  two  copies  of  the  amended  breviate  and  amended  bill. 


1  Votes  1844,  p.  468,  464. 
'  lb.  Ko.  100. 


»  Com.  S.  O.  N  107. 
*  By  speaker's  order. 
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are  to  be  sent  to  the  Private  Bill  Office,  for  the  use  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.* 

Care  must  also  be  taken  to  advance  the  bill  through  its  Time  limited 
preparatory  stages ;  for  a  day  is  named  by  the  house,  at  ing,  "* 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  after  which  no  private  bill 
may  be  read  a  first  time.     This  day  is  generally  about 
seven  weeks  from  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

Between  the  first  and  second  reading  an  interval  of  Proceedings 
three  clear  days  must  elapse,  and  the  agent  for  the  bill  is  readingr^" 
required  to  give  three  clear  days  notice  in  writing,  at  the 
Private  Bill  Office,  of  the  day  proposed  for  the  second 
reading.     Meanwhile  the  bill  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Pri-  Bill  examined 
vate  Bill  Office,  where  it  is  examined,  as  to  its  conformity  office, 
with  the  rules  and  standing  orders  of  the  house.     If  not  in 
due  form,  the  examining  clerk  specifies  on  the  bill  the 
nature  of  the  irregularities  wherever  they  occur.     If  the  VfTithdnwn  if 
bill  be  improperly  drawn,  or  at  variance  with  the  standing 
orders,  or  the  order  of  leave;  the  order  for  the  first  reading 
is  discharged,  the  bill  is  withdrawn^  and  leave  is  given  to 
present  another.' 

The  House  of  Commons  will  not  allow  peers  to  be  Peers' names, 
concerned  in  the  levy  of  any  charge  upon  the  people; 
and  if  they  be  named  in  a  private  bill,  for  that  purpose^ 
their  names  are  struck  out.    In  particular  cases  such  names 
have  escaped  detection ;  but  by  the  present  practice, 

''  The  clerks  in  the  Prirate  Bill  Office  are  particularly  directed 
to  take  care,  that  in  the  examination  of  all  private  bills,  levying 
any  rates,  tolls,  or  duties  on  the  subject,  peers  of  Parliament, 
peers  of  Scotland,  or  peers  of  Ireland,  are  not  to  be  inserted, 
therein,  either  as  trustees,  commissioners,  or  proprietors  of  any 
company.'' » 

No  private  bill  may  be  read  a  second  time  until  after  intenrai  be- 
the  expiration  of  two  calendar  months  from  the  day  on  anrsecond 

reading. 
*  By  speaker's  order. 

*  77  Com.  J.  116.     79  lb.  239.     82  lb.  325.  348.     90  lb.  411.      92  lb. 

254.425.    Votes  1844,  p.  640. 

By  speaker's  order,  24  March  1840. 
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which  the  last  notice  was  given  in  the  newspaper.*  Ano- 
ther requirement  must  also  have  been  complied  with.  A 
breviate  of  every  private  bill  is  prepared  under  the  direcs- 
tion  of  the  speaker,  by  Mr.  Speaker's  counsel,  containing 
a  statement  of  the  object  of  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  its 
proposed  enactments ;  and  it  is  to  point  out  any  variatian 
from  the  general  law  which  may  be  effected  by  the  bilL* 
This  breviate  must  have  been  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
printed  three  clear  days  before  the  second  reading.'  There 
is  an  exception  to  these  rules  in  the  case  of  divorce,  name, 
naturalization,  and  estate  bills,  brought  from  the  lords,  and 
not  relating  to  Crown,  church,  or  corporation  property,  or 
property  held  in  trust  for  public  or  charitable  purposes. 

It  is  also  an  order  of  the  house,  '^  That  no  private  bill 
or  clause  for  the  particular  interest  or  benefit  of  any  per- 
son or  persons,  county  or  counties,  corporation  or  corpo- 
rations, or  body  or  bodies  of  people,  be  read  a  second 
time,  unless  fees  be  paid  for  the  same."  ^ 
Second  reading.       The  second  reading  is  like  the  same  stage  in  other  billB, 

and  in  agreeing  to  it  the  house  affirm  the  general  principle 
and  expediency  of  the  measure.  It  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  it  is  brought  before  the  house  otherwise  than 
pro  format  or  in  connexion  with  the  standing  orders ;  and 
if  the  bill  be  opposed,  upon  its  principle,  it  is  the  proper 
time  for  attempting  its  defeat.  If  the  second  reading  be 
deferred  for  three  or  six  months,  or  the  bill  rejected,  no 
new  bill  for  the  same  object,  can  be  offered  until  the 
next  session.^ 

When  a  private  bill  has  been  read  a  second  time,  it  is 
immediately  committed,  and  referred  to  the  ^'conmiittee 
of  selection."  This  committee  is  appointed,  like  the  other 
standing  committees  connected  with  private  bills,  at  the 
commencement  of  eveiy  session,  and  consists  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  standing  orders  committee,   and  the  chairmen 


Commitment 


Committee  of 
selection. 


»  Com.  S  O.  No.  112. 
*  lb.  No.  llo. 


"  lb.  No.  113.  »  lb.  No.  114. 

*  See  supra,  p.  186. 
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of  the  committee  and  of  the  sub-committees  on  petitions 
for  private  bills,  three  of  whom  are  a  quorum. 

To  the  committee  of  selection  the  house  delegate  the 
power  of  appointing  committees  on  private  bills,  subject  to 
particular  rules.     In  the  first  place,  diflferent  regulations  Unopposed 
apply  to  opposed  and  to  unopposed  bills.     The  foimer  are 
referred  by  the  committee  of  selection  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  together  with  the  mem- 
bers who  had  been  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  in  the 
bills;   or  in  the  case  of  lords'  bills,  together  with  two 
members  named  by  the  committee  of  selection.    The  latter 
are  appointed  in  a  manner  that  will  be  presently  described ; 
but  it  must  here  be  explained,  that  every  bill  is  considered 
as  unopposed,  where  no  petition  has  been  presented  in 
which  the  petitioners  pray  to  be  heard  by  themselves, 
their  counsel,  or  agents ;  unless  the  chairman  of  ways  and  Opposed  bills. 
means  has  reported  to  the  house  that  a  bill  referred  to 
him  should  be  treated  as  an  opposed  bill.     And  although 
a  longer  time  is  allowed  *  by  the  standing  orders,  the  oppo-  pg^j^i^^ 
nents  of  a  bill  should  present  their  petition  as  soon  after  against, 
the  second  reading  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  bill  may 
be  referred  to  the  proper  tribunal  for  hearing  their  case. 

The  appointment  of  committees  on  opposed  bills  is  con-  «  .  .  j.^^^ 
ducted  in  this  manner :  "  Lists  for  committees  on  private  *^'  committees, 
bills,"  are  prepai*ed  by  the  speaker,  by  which  the  members 
for  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  are  classified,  according 
to  the  local  position  of  the  places  which  they  represent. 
For  example,  the  committee  list  for  the  county  of  Bedford 
is  composed  of  the  members  for  that  county,  and  for  the 
adjacent  counties  of  Buckingham,  Herts,  Northampton, 
Notts,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon ;  and  for  the  towns  of 
Bedford  and  Huntingdon.  Upon  this  principle  of  division, 
each  county  has  a  list  assigned  to  it,  consisting  generally 
of  about  20  members,  whose  constituents  are  supposed  to 
have  a  local  interest  in  all  bills  relating  to  that  particular 

*  See  infray  p.  413. 
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county.  Wales  is,  in.  the  same  manner,  divided  into  two 
lists,  the  one  for  North  and  the  other  for  South  Wales. 
Scotland  is  likewise  divided  into  two  lists;  and  Ireland 
into  four,  being  one  for  each  province.  These  lists  are 
published  by  the  house  for  the  information  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

Selected  mem-       The  committee   of  selection  refer  every  opposed  bill 

(except  bills  for  competing  lines  of  railway,  which  will  be 
presently  noticed)  to  the  speaker's  list  of  that  county  or 
division  of  a  county  to  which  the  bill  specially  relates,  and 
to  such  number  of  members,  not  locally  interested  in  the 
bill,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  shall  in  their  judgment 
require.^  The  committee  are  also  to  direct  in  each  case, 
what  number  of  the  members,  selected  and  added  to  the 
speaker's  list  by  them,  shall  be  a  quorum  of  such  members.* 

Members  added  When  the  name  of  any  member  has  been  added,  he  is 

by  the  house. 

served  by  the  committee  clerk  with  notice  of  his  nomina- 
tion as  soon  as  possible,  and  of  the  time  at  which  the 
committee  on  the  bill  is  appointed  to  meet.  In  special 
cases  other  members  have  also  been  added  by  the  house, 
to  those  nominated  by  the  committee  of  selection.'  Where 
a  bill,  from  its  character,  cannot  be  referred  to  any  list, 
it  is  referred  by  the  committee  of  selection  to  certain 
members  specially  nominated.^ 
First  meeting  The  committee  of  selection  appoint  the  time  for  the  first 
bill, appointed,    meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  bill;  but  seven  clear  days 

are  required  by  the  standing  orders  to  intervene  between 
the  second  reading  and  its  first  sitting.'  In  special  cases^ 
however,  the  house  sometimes  give  leave  to  a  committee  to 
sit  and  proceed  on  an  earlier  day  than  that  authorized  by 
Notices.  ^he  standing  orders.^     If  no  such  permission  be  granted, 

the  agent  for  the  bill  must  give  seven  clear  days'  notice 

»  Com.  S.  O.  No.  60.  "  lb.  No.  61. 

'  Edinbargh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  17th  March  1842;  07  Com.  J.  186. 
North  British  Railway,  1844 ;  Votes,  p.  419.    lb.  766.  771. 
*  Townshend  Peerage  Bill,  1843.  *  Com.  S.  O  Nos.  117.  134. 

«  91  Com.  J.  718.  770,  &c. 
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in  writing  of  its  first  meetings  in  the  Private  Bill  Office ; 
or  all  proceedings  of  the  committee  will  be  void.  When 
the  agent  gives  this  notice^  he  must  at  the  same  time 
deposit  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  a  filled-up  bill  signed 
by  himself,  as  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee : 
and  all  parties  are  entitled  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  filled* 
up  billy  upon  payment  of  the  charges  for  making  out  the 
amendments.^ 

If  it  should  be  advisable  to  postpone  the  first  meeting  of  Postponement 

1  .  /s  111  .11  of  first  meeting. 

the  committee,  after  a  day  has  been  appomted,  the  agent 
must  give  one  clear  day's  notice  of  the  postponement  in 
writing,  countersigned  by  a  committee  clerk,  and  deliver 
it  in  the  Private  Bill  Office.^  But  the  agent  cannot  effect 
this  postponement  without  the  sanction  of  the  committee 
of  selection.* 

The  appointment,  constitution,  and  proceedings  of  com-  Committees  on 
mittees  on  private  bills  are  regulated  with  a  view  to  ®PP^"® 
secure  impartiality  and  due  attention  to  the  interests  of  all 
parties.  The  members  on  the  speaker's  list  represent  the 
interests  of  their  constituents,  and  are  acknowledged  to 
have  a  local  interest ;  but  the  members  selected  by  the 
committee  of  selection  are  unconnected  with  the  places  to 
which  the  bills  relate,  and  are  intended  to  counteract  any 
bias  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  on  the  part  of  those 
locally  interested. 

Before  any  member  is  entitled  to  attend  and  vote  in  the  Attendance  of 
committee,  he  is  obliged  to  sign  a  declaration.     If  on  the  ™*"  '"' 

Declaration. 

speaker's  list,  he  declares  that  he  "  will  never  vote  on  any 
question  which  may  arise,  without  having  duly  heard  and 
attended  to  the  evidence  relating  thereto."  If  a  selected 
member,  he  makes  the  same  declaration  in  regard  to  his 
attendance,  and  also  declares  ^*  that  his  constituents  have 
no  local  interest,  and  that  he  has  no  personal  interest  in 
the  bill."*    The  proper  form  of  declaration  is  to  be  obtained 

»  Com.  8  O.  No.  lae.  *  lb.  No.  137.  »  lb.  No.  66. 

*  lb.  No.  58.    Should  he  afterwards  discover  that  he  is  interested,  be  may 
be  discharged. 
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When  to  be 
signed. 


Qaomm. 


Proceedings 
commenced. 


Cbainnan  ap* 
pointed. 


HIb  duties. 


from  the  committee  clerk  attending  the  committee,  either 
in  the  committee  clerks'  office  or  in  the  committee-room, 
before  the  first  sitting  of  the  committee.  When  signed 
by  the  member,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  clerk  before  the 
door  is  locked,  for  the  appointment  of  the  chairman.  If 
this  be  neglected,  or  if  a  member  having  properly  signed 
and  delivered  his  declaration,  should  not  be  present  at  the 
appointment  of  the  chairman,  he  cannot  afterwards  attend 
and  vote  in  the  committee.^ 

Five  members  are  the  quoiiim  of  every  committee  on  an 
opposed  private  bill,  including  the  quorum  of  selected  mem- 
bers as  determined  in  each  case  by  the  committee  of  selec^ 
tion :  and  without  this  number  no  committee  may  proceed 
to  business,  or  continue  their  inquiry  or  deliberations.  Not 
only  must  there  always  be  a  quorum  of  the  whole  com- 
mittee, but  there  must  be  present  also  the  quorum  of 
selected  members.  Thus  if  more  than  five  members  were 
present  altogether,  but  only  one  selected^  member  when 
three  were  the  quorum,  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
would  be  suspended. 

At  the  expiration  of  10  minutes  after  the  time  appointed 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  if  the  proper  quorum 
be  present,  the  clerk  directs  the  messenger  in  attendance 
on  the  committee,  to  clear  the  room  of  strangei-s,  and  to 
lock  the  door  of  the  committee  room ;  and  the  members 
then  present  proceed  to  appoint  the  chairman,  who  must 
be  one  of  the  selected  members* 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  chairman  in 
presiding  over  a  committee,  he  is  specially  directed  by 
the  standing  orders  to  obsei-ve  that  there  is  always  present 
a  quorum  of  selected  members ;  and  to  suspend  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee,  when  the  proper  number  are 
not  in  attendance.     If,  on  the  expiration  of  an  hour  from 

*  In  the  Greenock  Harbour  Committee,  1843,  two  members  having  gained 
admittance  after  the  door  had  been  locked,  but  before  the  appointment  of  the 
chairman,  were  held  to  be  dlBqualifled. 

«  Com.  8.  O.  No.  62. 
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the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  or  from 
the  time  at  which  he  has  suspended  their  proceedings,  a 
quoram  should  not  be  present ;  he  is  obUged  to  adjourn 
the  committee,  and  to  report  the  circumstances  to  the 
house.  The  adjournment  may  not  exceed  two  clear  days, 
or  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  house.^ 

If,  after  the  formation  of  the  committee,  a  quorum  of  '^'wence  of 
members  required  by  the  standing  orders,  cannot  attend, 
by  reason  of  illness,  deaths,  or  appointments  to  election 
committees,  the  chairman  reports  the  circumstances  to 
the  house.  It  is  usual  in  such  cases  for  the  house  to  give 
leave  to  the  committee  to  sit  and  proceed,  with  a  smaller 
general  quorum,  or  a  smaller  quorum  of  selected  members, 
as  the  case  may  be.' 

These  regulations  apply  to  committees  on  all  opposed  511"^^*****^° 
pri^rate  bills,  except  for  competing  lines  of  railway.  The  peting  lines  of 
latter  are  now^  specially  constituted,  and  consist  of  five 
membera  only,  nominated  by  the  committee  of  selection ; 
who  sign  a  declaration  that  their  constituents  have  no 
local  interest,  and  that  they  themselves  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  bills ;  and  that  they  will  not  vote  on  any 
question,  without  having  duly  heard  and  attended  to  the 
evidence.     Of  these  five  members,  three  are  a  quorum. 

It  is  usual  for  the  house  to  refer  to  the  committee  Petitions 
all  petitions,  in  which  the  petitioners  pray  to  be  heard  *^°* 
against  a  private  bill.  An  order  is  given  at  the  same 
time,  "  That  the  petitioners  be  heard  by  themselves,  their 
counsel,  or  agents,  if  they  think  fit ;  and  that  counsel  be 
heard  in  favour  of  the  bill,  against  the  said  petitions." 
A  petition  against  the  bill  generally,  and  not  praying  to 
be  heard  against  certain  parts  of  it,  will  not  be  referred,  as 
it  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  petition  concern- 
ing a  bill  before  the  house,  and  not  requiring  special  con- 
sideration.    Sometimes  conditional  instructions  are  given 

>  Com.  S.  O.  No.  64. 
*  97  Com.  J.  287.  d32.  340.    98  lb.  347.  405,  &c.  *  Session  1844. 
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to  committees  to  hear  parties,  in  case  certain  clauses  should 
be  proposed.* 
When  to  be  Every  petition  against  a  bill  must  be  presented  to  the 

house  three  clear  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
first  meeting  of  the  committee,  unless  the  petitioners  com- 
plain of  any  matter  which  has  arisen  during  the  progress 
of  the  bill  before  the  committee.*    The  petitioners  can- 
not be  heard  by  the  committee,  if  their  petition  should 
appear  to  have  been  presented  after  the  time  specified  in 
the  standing  orders,  without  a  special  instruction  fix>m  the 
house.^ 
Complaioing  of      The   housc  will  not  receive   any  petition  complaining 
ance  with  the     solely  of  a  non-compliance  with  the  standing  orders,  after 
standingorders.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  reading  of  a  bill,  unless  in  the  case  of  those 

standing  orders  which  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  on  the  bill.^ 
OronndB  of  ob-      No  petition,  though  presented  at  the  proper  time,  and 

lection  to  he 

specified.  referred  to  the  committee,  will  be  taken  into  consideration 

by  them,  unless  it  distinctly  specifies  the  grounds  on  which 
the  petitioners  object  to  any  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
petitioners  are  only  admitted  to  be  heard  upon  the  grounds 
stated  by  them  in  their  petition ;  and  if  the  committee 
consider  that  these  grounds  are  not  specified  with  suflicient 
accuracy,  they  may  direct  a  more  specific  statement,  in 
writing,  to  be  prepared  for  them,  but  limited  to  those 
grounds  of  objection  alone  which  had  been  inaccurately 
specified.^ 

Committees  on       The  constitution  of  committees  on  unopposed  bilk  has 

already  been  described;   but  a  short  reference  to  their 

Special  ordeiB      /.        ..  'ii  t_  •      x    •      a-l*        i  ^  -j 

and  rules.  mnctions  Will  be  convenient  m  this  place,  to  avoid  any 

interruption  in  stating  such  orders  of  the  house  as  apply 
equally  to  both  classes  of  committees.  The  chairman  of 
ways  and  means,  and  one  of  the  two  other  members  of 
the  committee,  are  a  quorum ;  and  if  they  do  not  think 

1  Votes,  1S44,  p.  443.  *  Com.  S.  O.  No.  67. 

»  98  Com.  J.  264.  *  Com,  S.  O.  No.  ill.  *  lb.  No.  0a 
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that  the  bill  referred  to  them  should  be  treated  as  an 

opposed  billy  they  proceed  to  consider  all  the  provisions  of 

the  billy  and  to  take  care  that  they  are  conformable  to  the 

standing  orders.    The  chief  responsibility  is  imposed  upon 

the  chairman,  who,  being  an  officer  of  the  house  as  well  as 

a  member,  is  entrusted  with  the  special  duty  of  examining 

every  unopposed  private  bill.     A  filled-up  copy  of  the  bill,  Hiied-np  bill  to 

signed  by  the  agent,  as  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  the  ^  eli^ered. 

committee,  is  ordered  to  be  laid  before  him,  when  notice  is 

given  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee ;  and  similar  copies 

must  be  laid  before  each  of  the  other  members,  by  the 

agent  for  the  bill,  three  days  at  least  before  their  first 

meeting. 

As  there  are  no  opponents  of  the  bill  before  the  com-  Duties  of  the 
mittee,  the  promoters  have  only  to  satisfy  the  chairman  committee, 
and  the  other  members,  of  the  propriety  of  the  several  pro- 
visions; that  all  the  clauses  required  by  the  standing  orders 
are  inserted  in  the  bill ;  and  that  such  standing  orders  as 
must  be  proved  before  the  committee,  have  been  complied 
with.  But  if  extensive  alterations  are  proposed  to  be  made 
in  the  original  bill  annexed  to  the  petition,  it  is  liable  to 
be  withdrawn  by  order  of  the  house,  on  the  report  of  the 
chaiiman.^  If  it  should  appear  that  the  bill,  from  its  cha- 
racter or  other  circumstances,  ought  to  be  treated  as  an 
opposed  bill  by  a  more  pubUc  tribunal,  the  committee  report 
their  opinion  to  the  house,  and  the  bill  is  referred  to  the 
committee  of  selection,  who  appoint  a  committee  from  the 
speaker's  list  and  selected  members. 

There  are  various  orders  of  the  house  which  are  binding  orden  relating 
upon  all  committees  on  private  bills,  and  others  which  re-  tees^n^Sls**" 
'  late  only  to  particular  classes  or  descriptions  of  bills :  and  whether  op- 

,  .  posed  or  anop* 

it  is  proposed  to  state  these  in  their  order ;  and  afterwards  posed, 
to  describe  the  ordinary  forms  observed  in  the  hearing  of 
parties  or  their  counsel,  the  settlement  of  the  clauses,  and 
the  making  of  amendments. 

>  9S  Com.  J.  120. 
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Names  of  mem-      Thg  names  of  the  members  attending:  a  committee  are 

bepB  entered  on      ,  . 

minutes.  directed  to  be  entered  by  the  clerk  on  the  minutes ;   and 

when  a  division  takes  place,  the  clerk  notes  down  the 
name  of  every  member,  distinguishing  on  which  side  of 
the  question  he  has  voted.  The  minutes  of  the  proceedangs 
and  the  lists  of  divisions  are  afterwards  to  be  given  in  to 
the  house,  together  with  the  repoi*t.^ 

What  standing       The  committee  are  precluded  from  examining  into  the 

Lquired  into.     Compliance  with  such  standing  orders  as  are  directed  to 

be  proved  before  the  committee  on  petitions  for  private 
bills,  unless  they  have  received  an  instruction  from  the 
house  to  that  effect.*  Such  an  order  is  only  given  when 
the  house,  on  the  report  of  the  standing  orders  committee, 
allow  parties  to  proceed  with  their  bill,  on  complying  ^th 
certain  standing  orders  which  they  had  previously  n^- 
lected.  It  is  then  more  convenient  for  the  committee  on 
the  bill  to  inquire  whether  the  orders  of  the  house  have 
been  complied  with,  than  to  refer  that  matter  to  the  com- 
mittee on  petitions. 

Proof  of  orders       In  the  case  of  private  bills  relating  to  Scotland,  the 

and  consents.  ,.  .,,  x      j«  j  .11 

compliance  with  any  standmg  orders  necessary  to  be  shown, 
or  "  the  consents  of  parties  concerned  in  interest,"  may  be 
proved  by  afEldavits  sworn  before  a  sheriff  depute,  or  his 
substitute,  unless  the  committee  require  the  production  of 

Ireland.  further  evidence.^     In  bills  relating  to  Ireland,  the  same 

matters,  with  a  similar  qualification,  may  be  proved  by 
affidavits  sworn  before  a  judge,  or  assistant  barrister.^  The 
certificate  of  these  officers  will  always  satisfy  the  com- 
mittee, unless  it  should  be  so  informal,  on  the  face  of  it,  as 
not  to  establish  all  the  facts  required  to  be  proved. 

Consents.  In  all  other  bills,  not  relating  to  Scotland  or  Ireland, 

the  consents  of  parties  interested  may  be  proved  by  the 
production  of  certificates,  in  writing,  of  such  parties, 
whose  signature  may  be  proved  by  one  or  more  witnesses, 

»  Com.  S.  O.  No.  71.  •  lb.  No.  72.  »  lb.  No.  78. 

*  lb.  No.  74. 
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unless  the  committee  shall  require   further  evidence  on 
that  point.^ 

The  committee  are  bound  to  see  that  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  the  following  standing  ordere  shall  be  included 
in  the  bill  committed  to  them,  whenerer  they  are  appli- 
cable; viz.: 

1.  ^  That  in  all  bills  presented  to  the  house  for  canr^'ing  on  any  Clause  coin- 
work  by  means  of  a  company,  commissioDers,  or  trustees,  provi-  pelling  pay- 
sion  be  made  for  compelling  persons  who  have  subscribed  any  gcripUonB. 
money  towards  carrying  any  such  work  into  execution,  to  make 
payment  of  the  sums  severally  subscribed  by  them."  * 

2.  *^  That  in  all  bills  whereby  any  parties  are  authorized  to  levy   ProTisioD  to 
fees,  tolls,  or  other  rate  or  charge,  clauses  be  inserted  providing  h^  m>de  in 
for  the  following  objects,  except  in  so  far  as  any  of  such  objects  ^.l*  hywhich 
shall  have  been  provided  for  in  some  general  Act  applicable  to  the   be  leViecL 
subject-matter  of  the  bill :  viz.  1.  Security  to  be  taken  from  the 
treasurer,  collector,  or  receiver ;  2.  Accounts  to  be  kept ;  3.  And 

to  be  audited ;  4.  Accounts,  vouchers,  &c.  to  be  produced  to 
auditors ;  5.  Remuneration  to  auditors  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
funds  levied  under  the  bill ;  6.  Account,  in  abstract,  of  receipts 
and  expenditure,  to  be  annually  transmitted  to  clerk  of  peace,  or 
sheriff  clerk,  on  or  before  the  31st  of  January."* 

3.  *^  That  where  the  level  of  any  road  shall  be  altered  in  making   Level  of  roads'. 
any  pubUc  work,  the  ascent  of  any  turnpike  road  shall  not  be  more 

than  one  foot  in  30  feet ;  and  of  any  other  public  carriage  road, 
not  more  than  one  foot  in  20  feet ,  and  that  a  good  and  sufficient  Fence  to 
fence,  of  four  feet  high  at  the  least,  shall  be  made  on  each  side  of  hridges. 
every  bridge  which  shall  be  erected."  * 

In  addition  to  these  orders^  which  apply  to  private  bills 
generally,  there  are  othera,  relating  only  to  bills  of  a  par*- 
ticular  description;  and  certain  well-considered  clauses^ 
known  as  ''model  clauses,"'  if  not  included  in  the  original  Model  clasMi. 
bill,  are  inserted  by  the  committee^  unless  sufElcient  cause 
be  shown  for  their  omission. 

The  following  provisions  must  be  enforced,  and  rules  Railway  bUls. 

observed  by  every  committee  on  a  railway  bill : 

1.  "  No  company  shall  be  authorized  to  raise,  by  loan  or  mort-  Restrictions  as 
gage,  a  larger  sum  than  one-third  of  their  capital ;  and  until  60  per  *®  mortgage, 
cent,  on  the  whole  of  the  capital  shall  have  been  paid  up,  it  shall 

»  Com.  S.O.  No.  76.        »  lb.  No.  76.        »  lb.  No.  77.        *  lb.  No.  78. 
*  These  are  in  the  hands  of  all  parliamentaTy  agents. 
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not  be  in  the  power  of  the  company  to  ndse  any  money  by  loan 

or  mortgage." 
Level  of  roads.        2.  That  the  level  and  ascent  of  roads,  and  the  fences  to  bridges, 
bridT  M°  ^heAl  be  such  as  stated  above  in  reference  to  all  other  public  works. 

Railways  not  to  3.  "  That  no  railway  whereon  carriages  are  propelled  by  steam, 
^^  ^°™P*^®  shall  be  made  across  any  turnpike  road  or  other  public  carriaga- 
same'levcL         '^^7  ^^  ^^®  level,  unless  the  committee  on  the  bill  report  that  such 

a  restriction  ought  not  to  be  enforced,  with  the  reasons  and  facts 

upon  which  their  opinion  is  founded." 

Three  clauses  are  required  to  be  inserted  in  every  rail- 
way bill,  to  the  following  effect :  * 
Railway  not  to       4.  That  the  company  shall  not  proceed  in  the  execution  of  the 
^  ^J^fi^f^       works  until  they  have  deposited  with  the  clerk^  of  the  peace  of 
deposit  of  ^^®  several  counties  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  of&ce 

amended  plans,  of  the  principal  sheriff  clerk  in  every  county  in  Scotland,  in  or 

through  which  the  railway  is  to  be  made,  a  plan  and  section 
of  all  alterations  of  the  original  plan  and  section,  approved  of  by 
Parliament,  on  the  same  scale  and  containing  the  same  parti- 
culars as  the  original  plan  and  section.  Extracts  from  these 
plans  and  sections  are  to  be  made,  relating  to  each  parish  where 
alterations  have  been  authorized,  and  deposited  with  the  parish 
clerks  in  England,  the  parochial  selioolmasters  in  Scotland  (or  in 
royal  burghs  with  the  town  clerk),  and  in  Ireland  with  the  post- 
masters of  the  post-towns  in  or  nearest  to  the  parish.  And  all 
persons  are  to  have  liberty  to  inspect  and  make  extracts  or  copies 
of  these  several  plans,  &c.  on  paying  1  s.  for  the  inspection,  and 
6c?.  for  every  copy  or  extract  of  100  words. 
Limiting  de-  6.  A  clause  limiting  deviations  from  the  common  datum  line 

viations.  described  on  the  section  approved  by  Parliament,  to  any  extent 

exceeding  five  feet  (or  in  passing  through  towns,  two  feet),  with- 
out the  %onsent  of  owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers  of  land ;  and  ^ 
prescribing  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  other  variations 
from  the  plan  may  be  made  or  authorized. 
Limiting  alter-       6.  A  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  radius  of  a  curve  may  not  be 
atlon  of  carves,  reduced  at  all,  unless  it  exceeds  one  mile ;  nor  reduced  so  as  to 

become  less  than  a  mile ;  nor  diminished  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  except  where  it  exceeds  two  miles,  nor  more  than  half  a  mile 
except  where  it  exceeds  three  miles. 

These  several  provisions  must  be  inserted  in  every  rail- 
way bill,  and  it  is  right  for  the  promoters  to  take  care  that 
they  are  not  omitted  in  the  original  draft.     But  if  they 

'  These  clauses  are  inserted  at  fall  leegth  in  the  Standing  Orders,  No.  88, 
and  may  be  seen  in  every  recent  Railway  Act. 
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have  been  omitted,  the  committee  will  order  the  insertion 
of  them  in  their  proper  places. 

In  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  a  railway  bill,  the  com-  Special  modes 
mittee  are  not  left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion,  but  the  M<!rt"oa^Aai- 
most  important  matters  are  distinctly  pointed  out  to  them  ^^y  *''^^"- 
for  examination.     Whether  the  bill  be  opposed  or  not,  the 
parties  must  be  prepared  with  evidence  to  satisfy  the  com- 
mittee upon  each  of  the  following  points,  which  by  the 
standing  orders  are  required  to  be  specially  reported  to  the  Special  report* 

^  ^  ^  ^  '^      ^  on  raUway  bill*, 

house : 

I.  ^'  The  proposed  capital  of  the  company  formed  for  the  execu-  Capital, 
tion  of  the  project,  and  the  amount  of  any  loans  which  they  may 

be  empowered  to  raise  by  the  bill.''    2.  ''  The  amount  of  shares  Shares,  &c. 
subscribed  for,  and  the  deposits  paid  thereon."    8.  '^  The  names  Kames,  &c.  of 
and  places  of  residence  of  the  directors  or  provisional  committee,  ^^^^^^' 
with  the  amount  of  shares  taken  by  each."    4.  ^<  The  number  of  Local  share- 
shareholders  who  may  be  considered  as  having  a  local  interest  in  ^^^<^^'^- 
the  line,  and   the  amount  of  capital  subscribed  for  by  them." 
5.  ''  The  number  of  other    parties,    and  the  capital  taken  by  Other  parties, 
them."    6,  *^The  number  of  shareholders  subscribing  for  2,000/.  ^• 
end  upwards,  with  their  names  and  residences,  and  the  amount  for  2  ooo"  tuad  ^^ 
which  they  have  subscribed."  opwards. 

7.  **  The  sufficiency  or  insufficiency,  for  agricultural,  commercial,  present  means 
manufacturing,  or  other  purposes,  of  the  present  means  of  convey-  of  conveyance, 
ance  and  of  communication  between  the  proposed  termini,  stating 
the  present  amount  of  traffic  by  land  or  water,  the  average  charges 
made  for  passengers  and  goods,  and  time  occupied."     8.  ''The  Passengers, &c. 
number  of  passengers,  and  the  weight  and  description  of  the  goods  expected, 
expected  upon  the  proposed  railway."    0* ''  The  amount  of  income  income  ex- 
expected  to  arise  from  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods,  pected. 
and  in  what  proportion ;  stating  also  generally  the  description  of 
goods  from  which  the  largest  revenue  is  anticipated."     10.  "  Whe-  Whether  rail- 
ther  the  proposed  railway  be  a  complete  and  integral  line  between  ^^y  *^  *  ^*'""" 
the  termini  specified,  or  a  part  of  a  more  extended  plan  now  in  part  of  a  mora 
contemplation,  and  likely  to  be  hereafter  submitted  to  Parliament ;  extended  plan, 
and  to  what  extent  the  calculations  of  remuneration  depend  on 
such  contemnlated  extension  of  the  line." 

II.  ''  Whether  any,  and  what,  competing  lines  of  railway  there  Competing 
are  existing,  and  whether  any,  and  what,  are  in  progress  or  con-  ^^"' 
templation ;  and  to  state,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  in 

what  respects  the  proposed  line  is  superior  or  inferior  to  the  other 
lines:  but  that  no  line  of  railway  be  deemed  a  competing  line  in 
contemplation,  unless  the  plan,  section,  and  book  of  reference  for 
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the  same  shall  haye  been  deposited  with  the  clerks  of  the  peace 
and  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  respectively,  as  required  by  tiie 
standing  orders."  * 

12.  "  What  planes  on  the  railway  are  proposed  to  be  iprorked 
by  assistant  eng^ines,  either  stationary  or  locomotive,  with  the 
respective  lengths  and  inclinations  of  sach  planes."  13.  "  Any 
pecaliar  engineering  difficulties  in  the  proposed  line,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  intended  they  should  be  overcome." 

14.  '^  The  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and  means  of  ventila- 
tion, of  any  proposed  tunnels ;  and  whether  the  strata  througli 
which  they  are  to  pass  are  favourable  or  otherwise." 

16.  Whether,  in  the  lines  proposed,  the  gradients  and  curves 
are  generally  favourable  or  otherwise,  and  the  steepest  gradient, 
exclusive  of  the  inclined  planes  above  referred  to,  and  the  smallest 
radius  of  a  curve."  10.  ^  The  length  of  the  main  line  of  the  pro- 
posed railway,  and  of  its  branches  respectively."  17.  "  Whether 
it  be  intended  that  the  railway  should  pass  on  a  level  any  turn- 
pike road  or  highway ;  and  if  so,  to  call  the  particular  attentioa 
of  the  house  to  that  circumstance." 

18.  **  The  amount  of  the  estimates  of  the  cost  or  other  expenses 
to  be  incurred  up  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  railway ; 
and  whether  they  appear  to  be  supported  by  evidence,  and  to  be 
fully  adequate  for  the  purpose."  19.  ''  The  estimated  charge  of 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  railway  when  completed,  and  how  far 
the  calculations  on  which  the  charge  is  estimated  have  been  suffi- 
ciently proved."  20.  "  Whether  the  calculations  proved  in  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  have  satisfactorily  established  that  the 
revenue  is  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  support  the  annual  charges 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  railway,  and  still  allow  profit  to  the 
projectors." 

21.  ^^  The  number  of  assents,  dissents,  and  neuters  upon  the 
line ;  and  the  length  and  amount  of  property  belonging  to  each 
class  traversed  by  the  said  railway,  distinguishing  owners  from 
occupiers :  and  in  the  case  of  any  bill  to  vary  the  original  line,  the 
above  particulars  with  reference  to  such  parties  only  as  may  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  deviation." 

22.  "  The  name  of  each  engineer  examined  in  support  of  the 
bill,  and  of  any  examined  in  opposition  to  it." 

28.  "  The  main  allegations  of  every  petition  which  may  hare 
been  referred  to  the  committee,  in  opposition  to  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  or  to  any  of  its  clauses  ;  and  whether  the  allegations  have 
been  considered  by  the  committee,  and  if  not  considered,  the 
cause  of  their  not  having  been  so." 


>  This  standing  order,  as  shown  above,  p.  418,  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
superseded  by  the  special  appointment  of  committees  on  competing  lines. 
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**  And  the  committee  shall  also  report  generally  as  to  the  fitness,  FItneM  in  an 

in  an  engineering  point  of  view,  of  the  projected  line  of  railway,  engineering 

and  any  circumstances  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  mi^  ggy  Qtber 

is  desirable  the  house  should  be  informed  of.'*  circnmstanees. 

The  committee  on  a  bill  for  confirming  letters  patent  Letters  patent 
are  to  see,  in  compliance  with  the  standing  orders,  ^'  that 
there  be  a  true  copy  of  the  letters  patent  annexed  to  the 
bilL"^  This  copy  should  be  attached  to  the  bill  when 
first  brought  into  the  house;  and  if  its  omission  were 
noticed  in  the  house  at  any  time  before  the  bill  was  in 
committee,  the  bill  might  be  ordered  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  following  standing  orders  relate  specially  to  bills  ineloeoreand 
for  the  inclosure  and  drainage  of  lands;  and  the  compliance        "**^ 
with  them  is  to  be  examined  and  enforced  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bill : — 

"  The  committee,  on  a  bill  for  inclosing  lands,  may  admit  proof  Inclosnre  billi. 
of  the  notices  required  by  the  standing  orders,  and  of  the  allega-  Notices  and 
tions  in  the  preamble  of  such  bill,  by  affidavit  taken  and  authen-  ^^S*"^'''** 
ticated  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  schedule  to  the 
General  Inclosure  Act,'  unless  such  committee  shall  otherwise 
order.'" 

"  That  the  committee  shall  in  the  first  place  require  the  agent  Consent  bill 
for  the  bill  to  deliver  in  to  the  committee  a  printed  copy  of  the  *"^  statement 
bill,  signed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  (in  cases  where  the  lord  of  be  dettrmd  in 
the  manor  has  any  interest  as  such  in  the  lands  to  be  inclosed), 
and  by  such  owners  of  property  within  the  parish  to  which  the 
bill  relates  as  shall  have  assented  thereto ;  but  that  the  parties,  if 
they  shall  think  fit,  be  permitted  to  deliver  in  different  copies  of 
the  bill,  separately  signed  by  the  several  parties  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  instead  of  one  copy  signed  by  all  of  them  collectively ; 
together  with  a  list  of  all  the  owners  of  property  within  such 
parish,  showing  the  value,  according  to  the  poor  rate  or  land  tax 
assessment,  of  each  owner's  property  therein,  and  distinguishing 
which  of  them  have  assented,  dissented,  or  are  neuter  in  respect 
thereto."  ♦ 

But  on  a  report  from  the  committee  that  the  lord  of  the 
manor  had  declined  to  sign  the  bill,  but  did  not  oppose  it, 
and  desired  to  remain  neuter,  this  part  of  the  order  has 
been  dispensed  with.* 

>  Com.  S.  O.  No.  89.        '  41  Geo.  3,  c.  109.       '  Com.  S.  O.  No.  90. 
*  lb.  No.  01.         *  Thctfofd  Inclosnre,  1  April  1844;  Votes,  p.  649, 
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A  similar  standing  order  is  applicable  to  drainage  bills ; 
but  it  extends  to  occupiers  as  well  as  owners,  and  omits 
the  part  relating  to  the  lord  of  the  manor/ 

It  is  ordered, 

'^  That  in  every  bill  for  iDclo^ng  lands,  provision  be  made  for 
leaving  an  open  space  in  the  most  appropriate  situation,  sufficient 
for  purposes  of  exercise  and  recreation  of  the  neighbouring  popu- 
lation ;  and  that  in  any  case  where  the  information  required  by 
the  standing  order  is  not  given,  and  the  required  provisions  are 
not  made  in  the  bill,  the  committee  do  report  specially  to  the 
house  the  reasons  for  not  complying  with  such  order."* 

'<  That  in  every  bill  for  inclosing  lands,  the  names  of  the  com- 
missioners proposed  to  be  appointed,  and  the  compensation  in- 
tended for  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  owners  of  tithes,  in  lie« 
of  their  respective  rights,  and  also  the  compensation  intended  to 
be  made  for  the  enfranchisement  of  copyholde,  where  any  bar^gains 
or  agreements  have  been  made  for  such  compensations,  be  inserted 
in  the  copy  of  the  bill  presented  to  the  house  ;  and  that  all  copies 
of  such  bills  which  shall  be  sent  to  any  of  the  persons  interested 
in  the  said  manor,  tithes,  land,  or  commons,  for  their  consent,  do 
contain  the  names  of  such  proposed  commissioners,  and  also  the 
compensations  so  bai^ined  or  agreed  for."  * 

<'  That  no  person  shall  be  named  in  any  bill  for  inclosing  lands 
as  a  commissioner,  umpire,  surveyor,  or  valuer,  who  shall  be  inte- 
rested in  the  inclosure  to  be  made  by  virtue  of  such  bill ;  or  the 
agent  ordinarily  entrusted  with  the  care,  superintendencep  or 
management  of  the  estate  of  any  person  so  interested."  * 

And  in  every  bill  for  inclosing,  draining,  or  improving  lands, 
clauses  are  required  to  be  inserted  for  settling  pay  of  commis- 
sioners, and  passing  their  accounts,  npon  principles  laid  down  in 
the  standing  orders."* 

The  committee  on  a  turnpike  road  bill  relating  to  Ireland 

are  to  observe  the  following  standing  order : 

*^  That  in  every  bill  for  making  a  turnpike  road  in  Ireland,  or 
for  the  eontinuing  or  amending  any  Act  passed  for  that  purpose, 
or  for  the  increase  or  alteration  of  the  existing  tolls,  rates,  or 
duties  upon  any  such  road,  or  for  widening  or  diverting  any  such 
road,  a  clause  be  inserted  to  prevent  any  person  who  shall  be 
nominated  a  commissioner  from  acting  or  voting  in  the  businefts 
of  the  said  turnpike,  unless  he  shall  be  possessed  of  an  estate  ia 
land,  or  of  a  personal  estate,  to  such  certain  value  as  shall  be  spe- 


»  Com.  S.  O.  ^o.  02. 
*  lb.  No.  06. 


2  lb.  No.  93. 
*  lb.  No.  06. 


^  lb.  No.  94. 
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cified  in  such  bills ;  and  that  such  qualiiication  be  extended  to  the 
heirs  apparent  of  persons  possessed  of  an  estate  in  land  to  a  certain 
value  to  be  specified."  * 

Having:  s:iven  at  lenei:h  the  orders  which  are  to  be  ob-  C^eneral  pro- 

°  °  ^  '^  ceedinga  of 

served  by  committees,  in  reference  to  the  proof  of  com-  committees  on 
pliance  with  the  standing  orders,  and  the  peculiar  provisions  ^ 
required  to  be  inserted  in  particular  bills,  the  general  pro- 
ceedings of  committees  upon  private  bills  may  be  briefly 
explained;  which  are  partly  regulated  by  the  usage  of 
Parliament,  and  partly  by  standing  orders  of  the  house. 
The  ordinaiy  proceedings  of  a  committee  on  a  private  bill 
are  the  same  as  those  of  other  select  committees,  and  are 
fully  explained  elsewhere.*    The  chairman  puts  every  ques- 
tion, which  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
and  when  the  numbers  are  equal,  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  chairman,  who  never  votes  on  any  other  occasion. 
When  counsel  are  addressing  the  committee,  or  while  wit-  Room,  when 
nesses  are  under  examination,  the  committee-room  is  an  ^^^' 
open  court;  but  when  the  committee  are  about  to  de-  Cleared, 
liberate,  all  the  counsel,  agents,  witnesses,  and  strangers 
are  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the  committee  sit  with  closed 
doors.     When  they  have  decided  any  question,  the  doors 
are  again  opened,  and  the  chairman  acquaints  the  parties 
with  the  determination  of  the  committee,  if  it  concern 
them. 

The  first  proceeding  of  a  committee  on  an  opposed  bill.  Parties  appear 
after  the  appointment  of  the  chairman,  is  to  call  in  all  the  mittee. 
parties.  The  counsel  in  support  of  the  bill  appear  before 
the  committee ;  the  petitions  against  the  bill  are  read  by 
the  committee  clerk,  and  the  counsel  or  agents  in  support 
of  each  present  themselves.  It  may  here  be  observed  that 
by  a  standing  order,  3d  January  1701,  it  was  ordered,  "That 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  of  privileges  and  elec- 
tions, that  they  do  admit  only  two  counsel  of  a  side  in  any 
cause  before  them."^    This  order  has  been  underatood  to 

>  Com.  S.  O.  No.  97.      'See  supra,  p.  330,  et  seq,      '  13  Com.  J.  643. 
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apply  to  all  committees ; '  but  by  its  words  it  would  appear 
to  be  limited  to  a  committee  which  is  no  longer  ia  enst- 
ence ;  and  in  practice  it  is  certainly  not  observed.*  If  no 
parties,  counsel,  or  agents  appear  when  a  petition  is  ready 
the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  is  held  to  be 
abandoned :  and  unless  they  state  their  intention  to  oppose 
the  billy  before  the  case  is  opened,  they  are  not  afterwards 
entitled  to  be  heard,  without  special  leave  bom  the  conti- 
mittee. 

When  the  parties  are  before  the  committee,  the  senior 
counsel  for  the  bill  opens  the  case  for  the  promoters ;  the 
character  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  parts  of  the  bill 
to  which  objections  are  ui^ed  by  the  opponents.     Unlike 
the  practice  in  regard  to  public  bills,  the  preamble  of  a 
private  bill  is  first  considered;   and  if  the  preamble  be 
opposed,  the  counsel  addresses  the  committee  more  parti- 
cularly upon  the  general  expediency  of  the  bill,  and  then 
calls  witnesses  to  prove  every  matter  which  will  establish 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  preamble.     In 
a  railway  bill,  this  is  the  proper  occasion  for  producing 
evidence  to  satisfy  the  committee  upon   all   the  points 
which,  by  the  standing  orders,  they  are  obliged  to  report 
to  the  house.'    The  witnesses  may  be  cross-examined  by 
the  counsel  who  appear  in  support  of  petitions  against  the 
preamble,  but  not  by  the  counsel  of  parties  who  object  only 
to  certain  provisions  in  the  bill.  After  the  cross-examination, 
each  witness  may  be  re-examined  by  the  counsel  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.    When  all  the  witnesses  in  support  of  the 
preamble  have  been  examined,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
bill  sums  up  the  case  for  the  promoters. 

The  committee,  who  have  all  the  petitions  before  them, 
determine  in  each  qase  whether  counsel  are  entitled  to  be 
heard  against  the  preamble.  Objection  is  often  taken  by 
the  promoters  of  the  bill  to  counsel  being  heard  against 


*  Hansard's  Debates,  62  N.  8.  p.  311. 
»  See  Supp.  to  Votes,  1843,  p.  77. 140. 
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the  preamble^  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  limited  in- 
terests of  the  parties,  or  the  words  of  the  petition  itself. 
It  is  always  advisable  for  parties  who  object  to  the  entire 
billy  to  state  specially  in  their  petition  that  they  desire  to 
be  heard  i^ainst  the  preamble ;  but  these  words  alone  will 
not  entitle  them  to  be  heard,  if  the  committee  determine  that 
they  have  no  interest,  or  loois  standi  before  the  committee;  ^ 
or  that  the  petition  is  informal.*    The  counsel  who  objects 
to  a  party  being  heard,  is  entitled  to  support  his  objection 
by  a  speech,  and  is  answered  by  the  counsel  claiming  to  be 
heard,  to  whom  he  may  reply.     Sometimes  the  conunittee 
decide  without  having  heard  counsel,  and  are  afterwards 
induced  to  hear  them  upon  that  decision,  with  a  view  to  its 
reconsideration.'    When  counsel  are  allowed  to  be  heard 
against  the  preamble,  one  of  them  opens  the  case  of  the 
petitioners ;  witnesses  may  be  called  and  examined,  in  sup* 
port  of  the  petition,  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the 
bill,  and  re-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners. 
The  evidence  against  the  preamble  is  then  summed  up  by 
the  counsel  for  the  petitioners,  and  the  senior  counsel  for 
the  bill  replies  on  the  whole  case.     If  the  petitioners  do 
not  examine  witnesses,  the  counsel  for  the  bill  has  no  right 
to  a  reply,  unless  new  matter  (as,  for  example.  Acts  of 
Parliament,  or  precedents,)  have  been  introduced  by  the 
opposing  counsel ;  to  which,  however,  his  observations  in 
reply  must  be  confined. 

When  the  arguments  and  evidence  upon  the  preamble  Qnettion  upon 
have  been  heard,  the  room  is  cleared,  and  a  question  is  ^^^^"^ 
put,  ^^  That  the  preamble  has  been  proved,''  and  affirmed 
or  denied  by  the  committee.     If  affirmed,  the  committee 
call  in  the  parties,  and  go  through  the  bill  clause  by  clause, 
and  fill  up  the  blanks ;  and  when  petitions  have  been  pre- 

'  See  Sapp.  to  YoteB,  1843,  p.  ISl. 

*  See  supra,  pp.  308, 304.  In  the  Glasgow  Gas  Bill,  1843,  objection  was 
taken  to  a  petitioo,  that  its  seal  was  not  the  corporate  seal  of  a  company ; 
and  all  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  petition  was  ordered  to  be  expunged. 

'  Sec  Supp,  to  Votes,  1843,  p.  131. 
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sented  against  a  clause^  or  propoeing  amendmentSy    the 
parties  are  heard  in  support  of  their  objections  or  amend- 
ments as  they  arise :  but  clauses  may  be  postponed   and 
considered  at  a  later  period  in  the  proceedings,  if  the  com- 
mittee think  fit.     When  all  the  clauses  of  the  bill  have 
been  agreed  upon,  new  clauses  may  be  offered  either  by 
members  of  the  committee  or  by  the  parties ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  committee  may  not  admit  clauses 
or  amendments  which  are  not  within  the  order  of  leave ; 
or  which  are  not  authorized  by  a  previous  compliance  with 
the  standing  orders. 

If  the  proof  of  the  preamble  be  negatived,  the  commit- 
tee report  at  once  to  the  house,  ^^  That  the  preamble  has 
not  been  proved  to  their  satisfaction.''  This  is  the  only 
report  required  to  be  made;  and  although  the  house  had 
affirmed  the  principle  of  the  bill  on  the  second  reading,  no 
reasons  are  given  by  the  committee  for  thus  practically 
reversing  the  judgment  of  the  house.  The  want  of  such 
information  is  obvious;  and  in  1836  the  committee  on  the 
Durham  (South  West)  Railway  Bill,  were  ordered  to  re- 
assemble, '^  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  specially  the  pre- 
amble, and  the  evidence  and  reasons,  in  detail,  on  which 
they  came  to  the  resolution  that  the  preamble  had  not 
been  proved : "  ^  and  it  is  su^ested  that,  without  any  in- 
stiniction,  every  committee  should  be  required  to  state  the 
grounds  of  their  decision  to  the  house,  when  they  report 
that  the  preamble  has  not  been  proved. 

This  principle  has  recently  been  adopted  in  reference  to 
alterations  in  the  preamble,  which  may  be  made  by  a  com- 
mittee, subject  to  the  following  limitations : 

1.  That  nothing  in  any  degree  inconsistent  with  the  notices 
given  in  compliance  with  the  standing  orders  of  the  house  appli- 
cable to  the  bill  should  be  introduced. 

2.  That  every  alteration  so  made  in  a  preamble  should  be 
specially  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  bill  to  the  house. 

8.  That,  together  with  the  notice  in  the  report  of  any  alteration 

1  91  Com,  J.  306. 
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BO  made  in  the  preamble^  the  ground  of  making  it  should  be 
stated.' 

There  are  particular  duties  of  the  chairman  and  of  the 

committee  on  a  private  bill,  in  recording  the  proceedings 

of  the  committee,  and  reporting  them  to  the  house,  which 

remain  to  be  noticed.     These  are  distinctly  explained  in 

the  standing  orders,  and  are  as  follow : 

'^  That  every  plan,  and  book  of  reference  thereto,  which  shall   Plan,  &c.  to 
be  produced  in  evidence  before  the  committee  upon  any  private  ^  signed  by 
bill  (whether  the  same  shall  have  been  previously  lodged  in  the 
Private  Bill  Office  or  not),  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  with  his  name  at  length ;  and  he  shall  also  mark  with 
the  initials  of  his  name  every  alteration  of  such  plan  and  book  of 
reference  which  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  said  committee ;  and 
every  such  plan  and  book  of  reference  shall  thereafter  be  deposited 
in  the  Private  Bill  Office."* 

**  That  the  chairman  of  the  committee  do  sign,  with  his  name  Committee  bill 
at  length,  a  printed  copy  of  the  bill  (to  be  called  the  committee  ^^  clanses  to 
bill),  on  which  the  amendments  are  to  be  fairly  written ;  and  also  ^hn^JTan    ^ 
sign,  with  the  initials  of  his  name,  the  several  clauses  added  in  the 
committee."  • 

''  That  the  chairman  of  the  committee  upon  every  private  ball  Chairman  to 
shall  report  to  the  house  that  the  allegations  of  the  bill  have  been  ^?^^  ^^/wvi 
examined,  and  whether  the  parties  concerned  have  given  their  ^  * 

consent  (where  such  consent  is  required  by  the  standing  orders) 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee."  * 

*'  That  every  committee  to  whom  any  private  bill  shall  have  Committee  to 
been  referred,  shall  report  the  bill  to  the  house,  whether  such  report  bill  in  all 
committee  shall  or  shall  not  have  agreed  to  the  preamble,  or  gone 
through  the  several  clauses,  or  any  of  them;  and  when  any 
alteration  shall  have  b^en  made  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  such 
alteration,  together  with  the  ground  of  making  it,  shall  be  spe- 
cially stated  in  the  report."  ^ 

"  That  the  minutes  of  the  committee  on  every  private  bill  be  Minutes  of 
brought  up  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house,  with  the  report  of  committee, 
the  bill."  • 

If  matters  should  arise  in  the  committee  apart  from  the  Special  reports, 
consideration  of  the  bill  referred  to  them,  which  they  de- 
sire to  report  to  the  house;  the  chairman  should  move  that 
leave  be  given  to  the  committee  to  make  a  special  report. 

'  Report  on  revision  of  standing  orders,  1843,  p.  iii. 

\  Com.  S.  O.  No.  79.  »  lb.  No.  80..  *  lb.  No.  81. 

*  lb.  No.  82.  6  lb.  No.  83. 
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The  house  may  also  instruct  the  committee  to   make  a 
special  report.     A  case  of  a  very  unusual  character    oc- 
Brighton  nil-     curred  in  1837,  which  deserves  particular  notice.    The  bills 
way^conpettog  for  making  four  distinct  lines  of  railway  to  Brighton  bad 
been  referred  to  the  same  committee :  when  an  unprece- 
dented contest  arose  among  the  promoters  of  the  rival  lines, 
and  at  length  it  was  apprehended  that  the  preamble  of  each 
bill  would  be  negatived,  in  succession,  by  the  combination 
of  three  out  of  the  four  parties  against  each  of  the  lines  io 
which  the  three  were  not  interested,  and  on  which   the 
committee   would   have   to   determine   separately.       This 
result  was  prevented  by  an  instruction  to  the  committee 
"  to  make  a  special  report  of  the  engineering  particnlan 
of  each  of  the  lines,  to  enable  the  house  to  determine  which 
to  send  back  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  landownen 
heard  and  the  clauses  settled.'"     This  special  report  was 
made  accordingly ;  but  the  house  being  unable  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  competing  lines,  agreed  to  address 
the  Crown  to  refer  the  several  statements  of  engineering 
particulars  to  a  military  engineer.*     On  the  report  of  the 
engineer  appointed,  in  answer  to  this  address,  the  house 
instructed  the  committee  to  hear  the  case  of  the  land* 
owners  upon  the  direct  line.* 
Wltnewea,  how       In  reference  to  special  reports,  it  may  here  be  repeated,* 
moiled.  that  committees  upon  private  bills  have  no  power  of  send- 

ing for  persons,  papers,  and  records.  The  parties  are 
generally  able  to  secure  the  attendance  of  their  witnesses, 
without  applying  to  the  committee ;  but  when  they  desire 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  an  adverse  or  unwilling  wi^ 
ness,  they  should  apply  to  the  committee,  who,  when5ati»- 
lied  that  due  diligence  has  been  used,  and  that  the  witness 
is  material  to  the  inquiry,  direct  a  special  report  to  be 
made  to  the  house ;  upon  which  an  order  is  made  by  the 
house  to  oblige  the  witness  to  attend  and  give  evidence 
before  the  committee.* 

'  03  Com.  J.  366.        »Ib.417.         '  lb.  519.  aeeiupra,f.m. 

*  D8  Con.  J.  IM,  iHS,  174.  978.  SW. 
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Besides  making  the  prescribed  form  of  report,  or  special  Evidence 
reports  in  particular  cases,  the  committee  may  have  leave 
given  to  report  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  them; 
which  may  be  ordered  to  be  printed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parties,*  if  they  think  fit;  and  even,  in  special  cases,  at  the 
expense  of  the  house.' 

A  time  is  limited  by  the  house,  at  the  commencement  of  Time  limited 
every  session,  after  which  no  report  will  be  received  from 
committees  on  private  bills.  Occasionally  this  time  is 
extended  to  all  committees,  and  sometimes  to  particular 
committees  only.  When  the  time  for  reporting  has  nearly 
expired,  and  the  inquiries  of  a  committee  will  probably 
continue  for  some  days  longer,  the  chairman  should  be  Extended, 
instructed  to  move  in  the  house,  ^^  That  leave  be  given  to 
the  committee  to  report  on  or  before  a  certain  day."  An 
application  of  this  kind  is  rarely  refused,  provided  the  bill 
be  actually  in  committee  prior  to  the  last  day  allowed 
for  the  report ;  and  the  time  is  sometimes  further  extended  • 
on  renewing  the  application;  but  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  any  extension  of  time  has  appeared  insufficient  to 
enable  the  committee  to  close  their  inquiries  and  report  the 
bill,  with  a  chance  of  its  passing  during  the  current  session. 
On  one  occasion,  a  report  was  made,  that  from  the  pro- 
tracted examination  of  witnesses,  the  promoters  desired 
leave  to  withdraw  their  bill,  and  that  the  committee  had 
instructed  the  chairman  to  move  for  leave  to  lay  the  minutes 
of  evidence  on  the  table  of  the  house.^  In  another  case, 
the  committee  reported  ''  That  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  bill  to  pass  during  the  present  session,  and  that  it  would 
be  unjust  and  nugatory  to  request  any  further  extension  of 
time  for  making  their  report."  * 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  committee  to  report  to  the  house  AU  bnis  to  be 
the  bill  that  has  been  committed  to  them,  and  not  by  long 

>  SI  Com.  J.  34d.    01  lb.  3dS.    98  lb.  824. 

*  Clarence  Railway,  1843.    Sapp.  to  Votes,  6th  Bfay,  p.  83. 

*  79  Com.  J.  445.  *  80  lb.  573. 
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adjoummentSy  or  by  an  informal  discontinuance  of  tibeir 
sittings,  to  withhold  from  the  house  the  result  of  their 
proceedings.     If  any  attempt  of  this  nature  be  made  to 
defeat  a  bill,  the  house  will  interfere  to  prevent  it.     Thus, 
in  1825,  the  committee  on  a  private  bill  having  adjourned 
for  a  month,  was  **  ordered  to  meet  tomorrow  and  proceed 
on  the  bill;"^  and  again,  on  the  28d  March  1836,  the 
house  being  informed  that  a  committee  had  adjourned  till 
the  16th  May,  ordered  them  '^to  meet  tomorrow    and 
proceed  on  the  bill."* 

Whenever  a  committee  adjourns,  the  committee  clerk 
is  required  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  clerks  in  the 
Private  Bill  Office,  of  the  day  and  hour  to  which  the 
committee  is  adjourned.^ 

If  a  committee  adjourn,  without  naming  another  day  for 
resuming  their  sittings ;  or  if  any  informality  in  the  notices 
prevent  the  committee  from  sitting ;  or  if,  from  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  the  committee  be  unable  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, or  to  adjourn  to  a  future  day ;  they  have  no  power 
of  re-assembling  without  an  order  from  the  house ;  and  the 
committee  is  said  to  be  revived,  when  this  intei'vention  of 
the  house  is  resorted  to.     The  form  in  which  the  order  is 
usually  made  is,  "  That  the  committee  be  revived,  and  that 
leave  be  given  to  sit  and  proceed  on  a  certain  day."    To 
avoid  an  irregularity  in  the  adjournment,  care  should  be 
taken  to  appoint  a  day,  before  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee are  interrupted  by  the  serjeant-at-arms  giving  notice 
that  the  speaker  is  at  prayers. 

When  the  report  has  been  made  out  by  the  committee, 
the  committee  clerk  delivers  in  to  the  Private  Bill  Office 
a  printed  copy  of  the  bill,  with  the  written  amendments 
made  by  the  committee ;  and  with  every  clause  added  by 
the  committee  regularly  marked  in  those  parts  of  the  bill 
Amended  bill  to  in  which  they  are  to  be  inserted.^  In  strict  conformity 
be  printed ;        ^-^^y^  |.j^jg  authenticated  copy,  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the 

1  so  Com.  J.  474.        *  91  lb.  106.        '  Com.  6.  O.  No.  13S.        ^  lb.  140. 
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oomiuittee^  is  required  bj  the  standing  orders  to  be  printed 

a.t  the  expense  of  the  parties,  unless  the  committee  report 

tliat  the  amendments  are  merely  verbal  or  literal.     When 

printed,  they  must  be  delivered  to  the  doorkeepers,  three  and  deliyered. 

clear  days  at  least  before  the  consideration  of  the  report;^ 

but  it  may  not  be  delivered  before  the  report  of  the  bill 

has  been  made  to  the  house ;  and  agents,  when  they  give 

notice  at  the  Private  Bill  Office  of  the  day  for  the  consi* 

deration  of  the  report,  must  produoe  a  certificate  from  the 

doorkeeper,  of  the  delivery  of  the  amended  printed  bill  on 

the  proper  day.* 

The  report  of  the  bill,  when  first  made  to  the  house  by 
the  chairman,  is  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  and  its  con- 
sideration is  not  entered  upon  until  a  future  day.'     In  the  Breviates  of 
meantime,  a  breviate  of  the  amendments  made  by  the  com-  *™^  *' 

mittee  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Speaker's  counsel^  and,  when 
printed,  is  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  and  also  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  house, 
at  least  the  day  previous  to  the  consideration  of  the  report.^ 

One  clear  day's  notice  in  writing  must  also  be  given  by  Notice  of  re- 
the  agent  for  the  bill  to  the  clerks  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  S^' J^ngide™- 
of  the  day  proposed  for  the  report,  and  also  for  the  further  ^^  of  report, 
consideration  of  the  report  when  laid  upon  the  table.^ 

When  it  is  intended  to  bring  up  any  clause,  or  to  pro-  Consideratioii 
pose  any  amendment  on  the  report,  the  consideration  of  ^i^^^ng- 
the  report,  or  the  third  reading,  notice  must  be  riven  in  ciaa«e«  and 

•     i^/r»  •  y-v  amendments; 

the  Private  Bill  Office  on  the  previous  day.  On  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report,  the  house  may  agree  or  disagree 
to  the  amendments  of  the  committee,  and  may  introduce 
new  clauses  or  amendments ;  but  this  latter  power  is  re- 
stricted in  the  case  of  private  bills,  by  the  standing  orders. 
The  proper  tribunal  for  considering  each  provision  is  the 
committee  on  the  bill,  before  whom  all  parties  int^ested 

'  Com.  S.  O.  No.  120. 

«  Order  of  the  clerk  of  the  house,  30th  March  1844. 

*  Com.  S.  O.  No.  118.  *  lb.  No.  119.  *  lb.  No.  189. 
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may  appear,  and  to  whotti  is  delegated  the  special  duty  of 
settling  all  the  clauses  and  amendments.    The  house 
therefore,  anxious  to  discourage  the  proposal  of  clanaes 
amendments  after  the  sittings  of  the  committee  are 
eluded,  and  will  admit  no  alterations  in  the  bill  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee,  without  due  inquiry.     For  whidi 
referred  to        purpose,  every  clause  or  amendment  proposed  to  the  house, 
eonunStee.        either  at  this  stage  or  on  the  third  reading,  is  referred  to  the 

committee  on  standing  orders ;  and  no  further  proceeding 
on  the  bill  is  entertained  until  their  report  has  been  re- 
ceived.' The  committee  on  standing  orders  are  to  repOTt 
''  whether  such  clause  or  amendment  be  of  such  a  Datore 
as  not  to  be  adopted  by  the  house  without  the  recommit- 
ment of  the  bill;  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  the  house 
in  entertaining  it,  without  recurring  to  that  proceeding;  or 
of  such  a  nature  as  not,  in  either  case,  to  be  adopted  by 
the  house."* 
Recommit-  When  bills  are  recommitted,  they  are  referred  to  the 

^^^'  former  committee ;  and  no  member  can  then  sit,  unless  he 

shall  have  been  duly  quaUfied  to  serve  upon  the  original 
committee  on  the  bill.  The  committee  cannot  sit,  unless 
the  agent  has  given  three  clear  days  notice,  in  writing,  at 
the  Private  Bill  Office,  of  the  day  and  hour  appointed  (or 
their  meeting;*  and  at  the  time  of  giving  such  notice,  a 
fiUed-up  copy  of  the  bill,  as  proposed  to  be  submitted  to 
the  committee  on  recommittal,  is  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Private  Bill  Office.'  Unless  the  bill  be  recommitted  by 
the  house,  with  express  reference  to  particular  provisions, 
the  whole  bill  is  open  to  I'econsideration  in  committee. 

After  the  third  reading,  it  is  too  late  to  recommit  a  bill ; 
and  the  only  report  made  by  the  standing  orders  committee 
is,  whether  the  clause  or  amendment  ought  to  be  adopted 
by  the  house  at  that  stage.^  When  a  new  clause  is  pro- 
posed, it  must  be  printed ;  ^^  and  when  any  clause  is  pro- 
posed to  be  amended,  it  must  be  printed  in  extenso,  with 

*  Com.  S.  O.  No.  48.      *  lb.  No.  135.      *  lb.  No.  136.      *  n>.  No.40. 
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ev^ery  addition  or  substitution  in  diflferent  type^  and  the 
omissions  therefrom  included  in  brackets.*'  ^ 

In  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  proper  discus-  Railway  biUs 
sion  of  the  reports  on  railway  bills  included  in  the  second 
class  of  bills,*  the  house  considers  the  reports  of  such  bills 
every  Tuesday  afternoon,  on  the  meeting  of  the  house. 

When  amendments  are  made  by  the  house  on  the  report  Entry  of  ameod- 
or  third  reading,  they  are  entered  by  one  of  the  clerks  in  or  third  read- 
the  Private  Bill  Office,  upon  the  printed  copy  of  the  bill,  ^' 
as  amended  by  the  committee.    That  copy  is  signed  by 
the  clerk,  as  amended,  and  preserved  in  the  office.' 

When  the  report  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  house,  a  ingroMmeot. 
private  bill  is  ordered  to  be  ingrossed,  like  any  other  bill ; 
and  the  house  will  not  read  it  a  third  time,  until  a  certi- 
ficate is  indorsed  upon  the  paper  bill,  and  signed  by  one 
or  more  of  the  examiners  of  ingrossments,  declaring  that 
the  ingrossment  has  been  examined,  and  agrees  with  the 
bill  as  amended  in  committee,  and  on  consideration  of  the 
report.* 

One  clear  day's  notice,  in  writing,  must  be  given  by  the  Notice  of  third 
agent  for  the  bill,  to  the  clerks  in  the  Private  Bill  Office, 
of  the  day  proposed  for  the  third  reading ;  and  this  notice 
may  not  be  given  until  after  the  bill  has  been  reported, 
or  the  report  considered.' 

On  the  third  reading,  clauses  may  be  offered,  and  amend-  Third  reading, 
ments  proposed,  subject  to  the  rules  already  stated  in  regard 
to  the  report  or  further  consideration  of  report.  In  other 
respects,  this  stage  is  the  same  as  in  public  bills ;  the  house 
finally  approves  of  the  entire  bill,  with  all  the  altemtions 
made  since  the  second  reading,  and  preparatory  to  its  being 
passed  and  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Every  stage  of  a  private  bill,  in  its  passage  through  the  ^°  ^^^  *<>  ?••» 
commons,  has  now  been  described,  and  the  several  stand-  than  one  stage 
ing  orders  and  proceedings  appUcable  to  each.     In  con-  ^' 

>  Com.  8. 0.  No.  121, 122.  •  See  p.  388.         »  Com.  S.  O.  No.  U3. 

♦  lb.  No.  145.  *  lb.  No.  l4St. 
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elusion,  it  may  be  added— 1.  "  That  no  private    bUl  may 

pass  through  two  stages  on  one  and  the  same  day  ;  ^'  ^  and, 

When  standing   2.  "  That  (except  in  cases  of  urgent  and  pressing  neces- 

ordert  to  be  dii-     .     ^  ,  1     ^      j-  -xi^ 

penMd  with,  sity)  no  motion  may  be  made  to  dispense  witn  any  ses- 
sional or  standing  order  of  the  house,  without  due  notice 
thereof/'* 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

COURSE    OF   PROCBBDINGS    IN   THB   LORDS,   UPON    PRIVATE 
BILLS   SENT   UP  FROM   THE  COMMONS. 

Pri?ate  bills  SoME  few  of  the  private  bills  included  in  the  first  and 

originating  in  * 

the  commons,  third  classes,  already  enumerated,'  may  occasionally  origi- 
nate in  the  lords,  because  rates,  tolls,  or  penalties,  are  not 
essential  to  their  operation ;  but  all  bills  in  the  second 
class  must  be  brought  in  to  the  commons  on  petition,  and 
the  others  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  also  commenced 
in  the  same  house.  The  private  bills  which  are  first 
brought  into  the  lords  are  estate,  naturalization,  name 

cianeB  of  bills.    *^^  divorce  bills,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  peerage.     In 

tracing  the  progress  of  private  bills  through  this  house,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  assume  that  all  the  three  classes  of  bills 
have  been  sent  up  from  the  commons,  and  that  the  last 
bills  only  are  brought  in  upon  petition.  As  the  progress 
of  the  former  has  been  already  followed  through  the  com- 
mons, it  is  now  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  pxirsue  them 
through  their  various  stages  in  the  lords. 

ferrcdTto  the*"       Whenever  a  private  bill,  in  the  nature  of  an  estate  bill, 

judges.  ig  brought  up  from  the  commons,  it  is  read  a  first  time ; 

>  Com.  S.  O.  No.  124.  *  lb.  No.  185.  '  Aif)ra,p.  388. 
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and  a  copy  of  the  bill,  signed  by  the  clerk,  is  referred  to 
two  of  the  judges  in  rotation,  not  being  lords  of  Parliament, 
who  are  to  report  their  opinion,  whether,  presuming  the 
allegations  of  the  preamble  to  be  satisfactorily  established, 
it  is  reasonable  that  the  bill  do  pass ;  and  whether  the 
provisions  are  proper  for  carrying  its  purposes  into  effect, 
and  what  alterations  or  amendments  are  necessary.  In 
the  event  of  their  approving  the  bill,  they  are  to  sign  the 
same.^  But  except  in  special  cases,  no  other  commons' 
bills  are  referred  to  the  judges. 

A  "committee  for  standing  orders"  is  appointed  at  the  Committee  for 
commencement  of  every  session,  which  combines  the  func- 
tions of  the  committees  on  petitions  for  bills  and  on  stand- 
ing orders,  in  the  commons.  It  consists  of  forty  lords,  be- 
sides the  chairman  of  the  lords  committees,  who  is  always 
chairman  of  the  standing  order  committee;  and  three 
lords,  including  the  chairman,  are  a  quorum.' 

Before  the  second  reading  of  any  bill  relating  to  rail-  Private  bills  re- 

ii-i'A-L  ji  J  ••ixAi-      ferred  to  them. 

ways  included  m  the  second  class,  and  previously  to  the 
sitting  of  the  committee  on  any  opposed  bill  in  any  of 
the  three  classes,  the  bill  is  referred  to  the  standing  order 
committee,  for  the  proof  of  compliance  with  the  standing 
orders;'  and  three  clear  days  notice  must  be  given  of  the  Notice  of  meet- 
meeting  of  the  committee.  ^^' 

Any  parties  are  "  at  liberty  to  appear  and  to  be  heard  Petitiont  com- 
by  themselves,  their  agents,  and  witnesses,  upon  any  peti-  Lmpiiwicew^Si 
tion  which  may  be  referred  to  this  committee,  complaining  ^^wMJ^ngorders. 
of  non-compliance  with  the  standing  orders,  provided  the 
matter  complained  of  be  specifically  stated  in  such  petition, 
and  that  it  be  presented  on  or  before  the  second  day  after 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  into  the  house." 

It  is  ordered, 

"  That  such  committee  shall  report  whether  the  standing  orders  What  matters 
have  been  complied  with ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  committee  *®  ^  reported, 
that  they  have  not  been  complied  with,  they  shall  state  the  facts 

»  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  80,  »  lb.  No.  219.  »  Ibid. 
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mpon  which  their  decision  is  founded,  and  any  special 
stances  connected  with  the  case,  and  also  their  opinion  as  to 
propriety  of  dispensing  with  any  of  the  standing  orders  ia 
case/'> 

WhathUbrs-        jf  jjjUg  \^  unopposed,  they  are  not  referred   to  the 

standing  order  committee,  but  compliance  with  the  standing 
orders  is  proved  before  the  committee  on  the  bill.  Railw&j 
bills  included  in  the  second  class,  however,  form  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  and  whether  opposed  or  not,  are  referred 
to  the  standing  order  committee. 

What  standUig  The  several  standing  orders  required  by  both  hoaaes  to 
^^  be  complied  with,  before  application  is  made  to  Parliament 
for  a  bill,  have  already  been  enumerated,  and  distinguished 
according  to  each  class  or  description  of  bill.*  These  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  or  refer  to,  as  the  slight 
variations  between  the  orders  of  the  two  houses  were  there 

Standing orden  pointed  out;  but  there  are  other  orders  peculiar  to  the 

lords.  House  of  Lords,  compliance  with  which  must  be  proved 

at  the  same  time,  before  the  standing  order  committee  or 
the  committee  on  the  bill.  They  relate  to  particular 
classes  or  descriptions  of  bills,  and  shall  be  stated  as  they 
respectively  apply  to  each. 

1.  It  is  ordered, 
VTben  new  *'  That  no  bill  to  empower  any  company  already  conatitated 

''luHf *" •?■     by  Act  of  Parliament  to  execute  any  work  other  than  that  for 
^  which  it  was  originally  established,  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed, 

unless  the  committee  on  standing  orders,  when  such  bill  shall  be 
referred  to  that  committee,  or  unless  the  committee  on  the  bill, 
when  the  compliance  with  the  standing  orders  is  to  be  proved 
before  such  committee,  shall  have  specially  reported  :*'* 
Special  meeting       1st.  ^'That  a  draft  of  the  proposed  bill  was  submitted  to  a  meet- 
of  proprietors      lag  of  the  proprietors  of  such  company,  at  a  meeting  held  ape- 
to  be  proyed.       ^^y  ^^^  ^^^  purpose."    2d.  <•  That  such  meeting  was  called  by 

advertisement,  inserted,  in  four  consecutive  weeks,  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  county  or  counties  wherein  such  new  works  were 
proposed  to  be  executed ;  or  if  there  are  no  newspapers  published 
in  such  county  or  counties,  then  in  that  of  the  nearest  county 

>  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  219  (6).  *  Chapter.  XXV. 

*  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  220  (6). 
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irberein  a  newspaper  is  published."  dd.  *^  That  sach  meeting  was 
held  at  a  period  not  earlier  than  seven  days  after  the  last  insertion 
of  soch  advertisement."  4th.  *^  That  at  such  meeting  the  draft  of 
the  proposed  bill  was  submitted  to  the  proprietors  then  present, 
and  was  approved  of  by  at  least  three-fifths  of  such  proprietors." 

It  is  further  ordered, 

**  That  in  case  any  proprietor  of  such  company  who,  by  himself  Proprietor  dis- 
or  any  person  authorized  to  act  for  him  in  that  behalf,  shall  have  ^^S^  ^\ 
dissented  at  the  meeting  called  in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  heard, 
standing  order,  to  empower  any  company  already  constituted  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  execute  any  work  other  than  that  for  which 
it  was  originally  established,  such  proprietor  shall  be  permitted, 
on  petitioning  the  house,  to  be  heard  by  the  committee  on  standing 
orders  on  the  compliance  with  the  standing  orders,  by  himself,  his 
agents  and  witnesses,  or  by  the  committee  on  the  proposed  bill,  by 
himself,  his  counsel  or  agents,  and  witnesses." 

2.  It  is  an  order  of  the  lords/ 

'*  That  when  any  alteration  shall  have  been  made,  or  shall  be  Alterations  of 
desired  by  the  parties  to  be  made,  after  the  introduction  ofthebiU  ^^  •ectlons, 
into  ParUamentf  in  a  work  included  in  the  second  class  of  bills,  a       *' 
plan  and  section  of  such  alteration,  on  the  same  scale,  and  con- 
taining the  same  particulars  as  the  original  plan  and  section, 
together  with  a  book  of  reference  thereto,  shall  be  deposited  with  to  be  deposited; 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  England,  and  in  the  office  of  the  sheriff  with  whom ; 
clerk  in  Scotland^^  in  every  county  in  which  such  alteration  is 
proposed  to  be  made ;  and  a  copy  of  sach  plan  and  section,  so  far 
as  relates  to  each  parish,  together  with  a  book  of  reference,  shall 
be  deposited,  in  England  with  the  parish  clerk,  and  in  Scotland 
with  the  schoolmaster,  or  in  royal  burghs  with  the  town  clerk,  and 
in  Ireland  with  the  postmaster  of  the  post-town  in  or  nearest  to 
each  parish  in  which  such  alteration  is  intended  to  be  made,  one 
month  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  biU  for  making  such  when, 
work,  into  this  house.    And  the  intention  to  make  such  alteration   Notices  to  be 
shall  be  published  in  the  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  Gazette,  Si^^  of  alterar 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  some  one  and  the  same  newspaper  of  the  ^^°^ ' 
county  in  which  such  alteration  is  situate,  or  if  there  be  no  such 
paper,  then  in  the  newspaper  of  some  adjoining  county,  for  three  when. 
successive  weeks  previousfy  to  the  introduction  cf  the  MU  into  this 
home.   And  personal  application,  with  a  notice  in  writing,  shall  be  Personal  i^pU- 
made  to  the  owners  or  reputed  owners,  and  lessees,  or  in  their  cation  to 
absence  firom  the  United  Kingdom,  to  their  agents,  and  to  the  **^"'*™>  **•> 
occupiers  of  lands  through  which  the  alteration  is  intended  to  be 


>  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  233  (9). 
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and conaenta.      made;  and  the  eoiuent  of  such  owners  or  repnted  ownesBy  or 

lessees,  and  occupiers,  to  the  making  of  such  alteration,  shall  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  before  whom  tine 
compliance  with  the  standing  orders  shall  be  proved." 

3.  It  is  also  ordered,  in  reference  to  alterations  of  plans^ 

Deposit  of  "  That  previous  to  any  bill  for  making  any  work,  include<i  ia 

plans  of  ^tera*    ^^^  second  class,  being  brought  to  this  house  from  the  coniiii€>n% 
Hoose'of  Lords.  ^^  which  any  alteration  has  been  made  in  its  progress  throng 

Parliament,  a  map  or  plan,  and  section  of  such  work,  showing  ^^7 
variation,  extension,  or  enlargement  which  is  intended  to  be  mmjde 
in  consequence  of  such  alteration,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  Parliaments ;  and  that  such  map  or  plan,  and 
section,  shall  be  on  the  same  scale,  and  contain  the  same 
ticulars  as  the  original  map  or  plan,  and  section  of  the 
work." » 
Maps,  &c.  an-         4.  «  That  previous  to  the  second  reading  in  this  house  of  anj 

th****  mkd^^M   ^^^^  ^^  *^®  second  class,  the  map  or  plan  of  the  work,  as  iBtended 

to  be  made  by  the  said  bill,  shall  be  engraved  or  printed,  upon  the 
scale  of  an  inch  at  least  to  a  mile,  and  annexed  to  the  printed 
copies  of  the  bill,  and  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  this  house*"* 

These  are  the  several  standing  orders  of  the  lords, 
peculiar  to  that  house,  which  must  be  proved  before  the 
standing  order  committee,  when  a  bill  is  opposed,  and 
when  unopposed,  before  the  committee  on  the  bill.  Others 
will  presently  be  added,  in  describing  the  further  stages  of 
bUls. 

Private  bills  of  every  description  are  subject  to  the 
following  standing  order : 

Private  bills  to      '^  That  for  the  future  no  private  bill  shall  be  read  in  this  house 

be  printed  be-     ^  second  time  until  printed  copies  thereof  be  left  with  the  clerk  of 

fore  second 

readinff  ^^®  Parliaments,  for  the  perusal  of  the  lords ;  and  that  one  of  the 

and  delivered  to  said  copies  shall  be  delivered  to  every  person  that  shall  be  con- 
parties  before  cerned  in  the  said  bill,  before  the  meeting  of  the  committee  upon 
mittee.  ^^^h  bill ;  and  in  case  of  infancy,  to  be  delivered  to  the  guardian 

or  next  relation  of  full  age,  not  concerned  in  interest  or  in  the 

passing  of  the  said  bill.''' 

Not  to  be  read        By  another  standing  order,  when  any  cause  shall  be  ap- 
ing of  canses.     pointed  to  be  heard  in  this  house^  no  private  bill  whatso- 
ever shall  be  read  that  day  before  the  hearing  of  the  cause.** 

»  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  283  (10).  »  lb.  (11). 

»  lb.  No.  96.  *  Ibid. 
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The  second  reading,  as  in  the  commons,  affirms  the  Second  reading 
principle  of  the  bill,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  the  ment. 
commitment.    Unopposed  private  bills  are  referred  to  ^'all  unopposed  bills 
the  lords  present  this  day,"  who  are  presided  over  by  the  cf^tl^?''^ 
chairman  of  the  lords'  committees,  whose  duties  in  refer* 
ence  to  private  bills  are  similar  to  those  of  the  chairman  of 
ways  and  means  in  the  house  of  commons.    These  open 
conmiittees  are  attended  by  any  of  the  lords  who  had 
been  present;  but  the  business  is  practically  transacted  by 
the  chairman  of  committees,  and  the  responsibility  is  vested 
in  him  by  the  house.     He  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  a  Coonsel  to 

,  ,  ,  chainnan  of 

counsel  attached  to  his  office,  who  examines  the  provisions  committees, 
of  every  private  bill,  and  points  out  any  variance  with  the 
standing  orders,  or  the  general  laws  of  the  country.  He 
prepares  the  same  information,  in  fact,  for  the  chairman  of 
committees  in  the  lords,  that  the  breviates  of  private  bills 
are  intended  to  furnish  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  chairman  of  committees  may,  in  any  case,  report  Unopposed  bills 
his  opinion  to  the  house,  that  an  unopposed  bill  ought  to  ^posed. 
be  proceeded  with  as  an  opposed  bill ;  in  which  case  it 
will  be  referred  to  another  committee,  as  if  it  had  been 
treated  as  an  opposed  bill  in  the  first  instance.^ 

Every  opposed  private  bill  is  referred  to  a  select  com-  Committees  on 
mittee  of  five  lords,  who  choose  their  own  chairman.  ®PP®*®" 
Every  lord  appointed  on  the  committee  is  ordered  to  attend 
during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  inquiry ;  and  no  lord 
who  is  not  one  of  the  five,  is  permitted  to  take  any  part  in 
the  proceedings.  Lords  are  exempted  from  serving  on  the 
committee  on  any  bill  in  which  they  are  interested,  and 
may  be  excused  from  serving  for  any  special  reasons,  to  be 
approved  of  in  each  case  by  the  house. 

These  committees  are  appointed  in  a  manner  very  similar  Committee  of 

'^'^  ^  selection. 

to  that  adopted  in  the  commons,  by  a  committee  resembling 
the  committee  of  selection.  A  committee  is  named  by  the 
house  every  session,  consisting  of  the  chairman  of  com- 

1  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  219. 
F  F  4 
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mittees  and  four  other  lords,  who  select  and  prc^MMe  to 
the  house  the  names  of  the  five  lords  who  are  to  form  a 
select  committee  for  the  consideration  of  each  opposed 
private  bill :  but  the  committee  may  not  be  named  to  tlie 
house  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  bill  is  read  a  aecond 
time. 

The  house  appoint  the  time  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee,  and  the  attendance  of  the  lords  is  very  strictly 
enforced.     It  is  ordered, 

**  That  the  committee  shall  meet  not  later  than  eleven  o'clock 
every  morning,  and  sit  till  four,  and  shall  not  adjourn  at  an  earlier 
hour  without  specially  reporting  the  cause  of  such  adjoumnoient  to 
the  house  at  its  next  meeting;  nor  adjourn  over  any  days  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday,  without 
leave  of  the  house." 

'Mf  any  member  is  prevented  from  continuing  his  attendance* 
the  committee  shall  adjourn,  and  report  the  cause  of  such  member 
absenting  himself  to  the  house  at  its  next  meeting,  and  shall  not 
resume  its  sittings  without  leave  of  the  house.'' 

The  committee  on  the  bill,  whether  opposed  or  not,  per- 
form the  same  duties  as  in  the  commons.  They  examine 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  make  amendments,  add  clauses, 
and,  in  particular  cases,  inquire  into  the  compliance  with 
standing  orders.  No  committee,  however,  on  a  railway  bill 
of  the  second  class,  or  on  an  opposed  bill  in  any  of  the 
three  classes,  may  examine  into  the  compliance  with  such 
standing  orders  as  are  required  to  be  proved  before  the 
standing  order  committee.' 

The  proceedings  of  a  lords'  committee  differ  in  no  ma- 
terial point  from  those  of  a  committee  in  the  commons, 
except  that  witnesses  are  examined  upon  oath,  previously 
administered  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  When  petitions 
against  the  bill  are  referred,  the  parties  are  heard  by  them- 
selves, their  counsel,  agents,  and  witnesses,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules,  as  in  the  commons. 
Some  are  heard  upon  the  preamble,  and  others  against 
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particular  clauses,  or  in  support  of  new  clauses  or  amend- 
ments :  but  the  committee  require  both  parties  to  state  all 
the  amendments  which  they  intend  to  propose,  before  the 
room  is  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  the 
preamble.  The  bill  is  gone  through,  clause  by  clause, 
and  after  all  amendments  have  been  made,  it  is  reported, 
with  the  amendments,  to  the  house. 

The  proceedings  of  lords*  committees  upon  private  bills  Special  staod- 
difier  also,  in  some  cases,  from  a  committee  in  the  com-  proved  or  en- 
mons,  in  regard  to  particular  matters,  which,  by  special  ^<>'**^' 
standing  orders,  are  required  to  be  proved  or  enforced 
there,  either  in  relation  to  all  bills,  or  to  bills  of  particular 
classes  or  descriptions.    These  orders  may  now  be  enu- 
merated. 

The  first  relates  to  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money  Payment  of 
of  lands,  &c.  into  the  bank,  and  applies  to  bills  of  all  ^^Ji^tato  the 
the  three  classes  in  which  powers  are  given  for  the  pur-  '*"^»  **• 
chase  or  exchange  of  lands,  where  sums  are  to  be  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  lands.     It  is  ordered,  that  in  all  such 
bills  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase-money into  the  Bank  of  England,  or  into  one  of  the 
banks  of  Scotland  established  by  Act  or  royal  charter,  or 
into  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  with  special  conditions  par- 
ticularly laid  down  in  the  standing  orders.^     And  certain  Inclorare  and 
powers,  in  reference  to  the  purchase-money  so  deposited,  **'*"'*^ 
are  required  to  be  given  to  commissioners  in  inclosure  or 
drainage  bills,  when  they  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  purchase  in  land  of  equal  value,. or  when  the  purchase 
is  otherwise  disadvantageous.* 

In  all  bills,  the  committees  on  which  are  to  receive 
proof  of  consents,  it  is  ordered, 

^  That  no  notice  shall  be  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  consent  Consents  to 
of  any  person,  except  trustees  for  a  charity,  to  any  private  bill,  pri^**«  bflls  to 
unless  such  person  appear  before  such  committee,  or  proof  be  made  ^^  Subnm  of 
to  such  committee,  by  two  credible  witnesses,  that  such  person  is 
not  able  to  attend,  and  doth  consent  to  the  said  bill.''  * 

>  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  227.  *  lb.  No.  32S.  *  lb.  No.  04  A. 
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How  content  of  «  That  the  eonaent  of  all  trustees  for  charitable  purposes  may  be 
chui^le  PUT-  8^^^^  ^  ^^7  private  bill  by  which  the  estate,  reyenues,  manege- 
poses  to  be  sig-  ment,  or  regulation  of  the  charity  may  be  affected,  by  each  of  sucb. 
nifled.  trustees  signifying  his  assent  to  such  bill  by  signing  a  printed  copy 

of  the  said  bill,  in  the  presence  of  one  credible  witneaa,  who  shall 

attest  such  signature."  > 
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Compliance  with  the  following  standing  orders  specially 
relating  to  bills  for  extending  the  terms  of  letters  patent^ 
is  to  be  proved  before  the  committee  on  the  bill : — 

1.  '*  That  no  bill  for  extending  the  term  of  any  letters  peteet 
for  any  inyention  or  discovery  granted  under  the  g^reat  seal  oi 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  shall  be  read  a  third  time  in  this, 
house  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  letters  patent,  the  term  of 
which  it  is  intended  by  such  bill  to  extend,  will  expire  within  two 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  ParUameiit  in 
which  the  application  for  such  bill  shall  be  made." 

2.  "  That  no  such  bill  shall  be  read  a  third  time  unless  it  shsll 
appear  that  the  application  to  Parliament  for  extending  the  tene 
of  the  letters  patent  is  made  by  the  person,  or  by  the  represents- 
tives  of  the  person,  who  himself  originally  discovered  the  inventioB 
for  which  such  letters  patent  were  granted  by  his  majesty ;  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  such  inyention  was  not  acquired  by  sueh 
person  as  aforesaid,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  fW>m  the  inTeotor 
or  owner  of  the  same,  or  by  information  that  such  invention  wis 
known  and  pursued  in  any  foreign  country/' ' 

The  following  order  respecting  a  cemetery  or  burial 

ground  is  to  be  proved  before  the  committee  on  the  bill:— 

**  That  no  bill  for  erecting  or  making  any  cemetery  or  burial 
ground  shall  be  read  a  third  time  unless  the  committee  on  sock 
bill  shall  report  that  such  bill  contains  a  provision  whereby  the 
company,  or  persons  or  person  intended  to  be  authorized  by  such 
bill  to  make  or  erect  such  cemetery  or  burial  gpround,  are  restricted 
from  erecting  or  making  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  within  900 
yards  of  any  house  of  the  annual  value  of  602.,  or  having  a  planta- 
tion or  ornamental  garden  or  pleasure  ground  occupied  therewith, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  lessee,  and  occupier  thereof, 
in  writing."  • 

With  regard  to  bills  of  the  second  class,  except  bills  for 
turnpike  roads,  the  committee  on  the  bill  are  to  require, 
1,  That  distinct  provision  is  to  be  made  as  to  the  level  of 
roads,  when  altered  by  making  any  work^  and  the  height 


1  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  94  b. 
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of  the  fences ;  and,  2,  That  unless  the  work  be  completed  Time  limited  for 
within  a  limited  time,  the  powers  of  the  Act  are  to  cease^  wwkB^**"^ 
except  in  regard  to  so  much  of  the  work  as  shall  have  been 
completed.^ 

But  the  first  of  these  orders  being  also  enforced  by  the 
commons,  a  provision  is  made  in  that  house  to  effect  the 
proposed  object,  if  omitted  in  the  original  bill:'  and  a  clause 
embodying  the  purport  of  the  second,  is  always  inserted 
in  bills  of  the  second  class,  when  first  introduced  into  the 
commons. 

The  committee  on  every  opposed  railway  bill  are  ordered  Railway  bills, 
to  report  specially  the  various  particulars^  which  are  in-  Special  reports, 
quired  into  by  the  committee  in  the   house  of  commons, 
and  which  have  already  been  enumerated.^    In  cases  where 
there  is  no  opposition,  or  no  parties  appear  in  support  of 
an  opposing  petition,  or  where  the  opposition  is  withdrawn, 
it  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee  to  deteimine  how 
far  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  inquu*e  into  these  particulars.^ 
Unless  a  committee,  in  virtue  of  this  permission,  report 
that  they  have  not  inquired  into  the  several  facts  required 
to  be  proved,  the  house  will  not  proceed  with  the  further 
consideration  of  the  report,  until  it  has  received  from  the 
committee  specific  replies  in  answer  to  each  of  the  ques- 
tions.* 

In  addition  to  the  general  inquiries  thus  conducted  by  ProTiaioas  re- 
the  committee  on  a  railway  bill,  they  are  ordered  to  observe  Jigerted. 
that  particular  provisions  be  inserted,  1,  For  restricting 
loans  or  mortgages;  2,  For  maintaining  the  levels  of  roads; 
3,  For  restraining  the  crossing  of  roads  on  a  level.  These 
are  all  similar  to  those  required  by  the  standing  orders  of 
the  commons,  and  must  therefore  be  included  in  the  bills 
when  they  are  first  received  by  the  lords.  4,  That  the 
powers  of  making  works   shall  cease,  unless  completed 

»  Lords,  8.  O.  No.  281  (1)  (2).  •  See  supra,  p.  417. 

»  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  232  (1).  *  Supra,  p.  410. 

*  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  232  (3).  •  lb.  232  (2). 
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within  a  certain  time.  This  proyision  has  already 
noticed  in  reference  to  bills  of  the  second  class  generally  ; 
and  it  is  always  contained  in  the  original  bill,  as  brougltt 
np  to  the  lords.  5,  The  lords  also  order  three  clauses  to 
be  inserted  in  every  railway  bill,  precisely  the  same  as 
those  already  noticed  as  required  by  the  standing  oiders 
of  the  commons;^  viz.,  for  the  deposit  of  amended  plans; 
for  limiting  deviations  from  the  datum  line  in  the  section; 
and  for  restraining  diminutions  of  curves.  Unless  these 
several  provisions  are  included  in  the  bill  when  it  leases 
the  committee,  the  lords  will  not  read  it  a  third  time. 

It  is  further  ordered, 

Amended  nil-  ''  "That  all  private  bills  relating  to  railways  which  shall  have 
way  boil  to  be  been  opposed,  and  in  which  any  amendments  shall  have  been 
reprinted.  made  in  the  committee,  shall  be  reprinted  as  amended,  preTioosIj 

to  the  third  reading,  unless  the  chairman  of  the  committee  shaD 
certify  that  the  reprinting  of  such  bill  is  unnecessary .''  * 

*  Supra,  p.  41S.  *  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  47. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

BULBS,  ORDERS,  AND  COURSE  OF  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE 
LORDS  UPON  PRIVATE  BILLS  BROUGHT  INTO  THAT  HOUSE 
UPON  petition;  and  proceedings  of  THE  COMMONS 
UPON  PRIVATE  BILLS  BROUGHT  FROM  THE  LORDS.  LOCAL 
AND  PERSONAL,  AND  PRIVATE  ACTS  OF  PARUAMENT. 

Having  traced  the  progress  of  private  bills  received  or  PriTate  bills 
returned  from  the  commons,  through  every  stage  to  the  ^^^JdJ!^ 
report  inclusive,  it  is  time  to  advert  to  the  proceedings 
peculiar  to  those   bills  which  are  first  brought  into  the 
lords;  as,  after  the  report,  the  proceedings  upon  both 
classes  of  bills  are  nearly  the  same. 

On  the  same  principle  as  that  observed  in  the  commons,  PetiUons  for 
it  is  ordered,  • 

'*  That  for  the  future  no  priyate  bill  shall  be  brought  into  this 
bouse  until  the  house  be  informed  of  the  matters  therein  contained, 
by  petition  to  this  house  for  leave  to  bring  in  such  bill;"*  and, 
"  that  all  parties  concerned  in  the  consequences  of  any  private 
bill  shall  sign  the  petition  that  desires  leave  to  bring  such  private 
bill  into  this  house."  ' 

To  this  rule,  however,  there  is  a  remarkable  exception.  boIs  ibr  res- 
Bills  for  reversing  attainders ;  for  the  restoration  of  honours  ^^o^^^l 
and  lands ;  and  for  restitution  in  blood,  are  first  signed  by  ^  ^lood. 
the  Sovereign,  and  are  presented  by  a  lord  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  by  command  of  the  Crown ;  aftei*  which  they  pass 
through  the  ordinary  stages  in  both  houses,  and  receive 
the  royal  assent  in  the  usual  form. 

The  lords  having  power  to  consult  the  judges  in  matters 
of  law,  order, 

**  That  when  a  petition  for  a  private  bill  shall  be  offered  to  this  PetitioDs  for 


boose,  it  shall  be  referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  who,  after  perusing  Mtate  bills 
the  bill,  without  requiring  any  proof  of  the  allegations  therein  ^thelndirM. 
contained,  are  to  report  to  the  house  their  opinion  thereon,  under 
their  bands ;  and  whether,  presuming  the  allegations  contained  in 

>  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  06.  '  lb.  No.  98. 

'  56  Lords'  J.  260. 425;  and  Report  of  Precedeuts,  lb.  286. 
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the  preamble  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  in  Parliament  assembled,  it  is  reasonable  that  such 
bill  do  pass  into  a  law,  and  whether  the  provisions  thereof  are 
proper  for  carrying  its  purposes  into  effect,  and  what  alterations 
or  amendments,  if  any,  are  necessary  in  the  same :  and  in  t^ 
event  of  their  approving  the  said  bill,  they  are  to  ai^n  the 
same."  * 

But  this  order  is  only  applicable  to  estate  bills. 

At  the  commencemeat  of  every  session,  an  order  is  made 
that  no  petitions  for  private  bills  shall  be  received  after  a 
certain  day ;  nor  any  report  from  the  judges  thereon,  after 
another  day  more  distant ;  but  this  order,  like  the  preced- 
ing, refers  to  estate  bills  alone;  and  all  further  proceedings 
Jndges'  report,   upon  such  bills  are  suspended  until  the  report  of  the  judges 

is  received,  as  it  is  ordered, 

*'  That  no  private  bill,  the  petition  for  which  shall  be  referred 
to  two  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  shall  be  read  a  first  time  mitii  a 
copy  of  the  said  petition,  and  of  the  report  of  the  judges  there- 
upon, shall  be  delivered,  by  the  party  or  parties  concerned,  to  the 
lord  appointed  by  this  house  to  take  the  chair  of  all  committees.'^' 

When  this  has  been  done,  the  bills  may  proceed  through 

their  several  stages.     But  before  the  proceedings  of  the 

house  are  entered  upon,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cite  several 

special  standing  orders  relating  to  particular  bills. 

EsTATB  Bills.       In  the  case  of  private  bills  concerning  estates  in  land 

Srot^estete     ^^  heritable  subjects  in  Scotland,  it  is  ordered,  that  when 

bills.  the  petition  is  ofifered  to  the  house, 

'<  It  shall  be  referred  to  two  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  who  are  forthwith  to  summon  all  parties  before  them  vrho 
may  be  concerned  in  the  bill ;  and  after  hearing  all  the  parties, 
and  perusing  the  bill,  are  to  report  to  the  house  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  their  opinion  thereupon,  under  their  hands,  and  are  to 
sign  the  bill." » 

The  same  method  is  ordered  to  be  adopted  before  the 

second  reading  of  Scotch  estate  bills  sent  up  from  the 

commons ;  but  in  practice,  nearly  all  bills  of  this  nature 

are  first  solicited  in  the  lords,  whose  proceedings  are  greatly 

facilitated  by  their  power  of  delegating  inquiries  to  the 

judges.     It  is  further  ordered, 

«  Lords'  8. 0.  No.  90.  *  lb.  No.  176.  »  lb.  No.  131. 
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^*  That  all  persons  concerned  in  the  consequences  of  such  private  Consents  to 
billsy  and  who  reside  in  Scotland,  may  give  their  consent  to  the  ?m?*^  estate 
passing  of  such  bills  before  two  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  to  whom  such  bills  shall  be  referred ;  and  the  certificate 
of  the  said  judges,  by  which  it  shall  appear  that  on  a  day  and  at 
a  place  to  be  therein  expressed,  such  persons  did  appear  personally 
before  them,  and  being  aware  of  the  interest  they  may  haye  in 
such  bill,  did  gire  their  consent  themselves,  and  for  those  for 
whom,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  they  may  be  entitled  to 
consent,  and  did  accept  the  trust  proposed  to  be  vested  in  them  by 
the  said  hill,  and  did  in  their  presence  sign  a  bill  (which  bill, 
together  with  the  said  certificate,  must  be  produced),  shall  be 
held  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  consent  of  such  persons  before 
any  committee  of  this  house  to  whom  the  consideration  of  such 
bill  may  be  referred."  * 

**  That  it  be  a  general  instruction  to  the  judges  who  shall  meet  Consent  of  heirs 
to  take  the  consent  of  heirs  of  entail  concerned  in  the  conse-  of  entail, 
quences  of  private  bills  relating  to  estates  in  Scotland,  that  they 
take  no  notice  of  the  consent  of  any  person  to  the  passing  of  such 
bill,  unless  such  person  appear  before  them,  or  that  it  may  be 
made  manifest  to  them,  by  an  instrument  under  the  hand  of  a 
notary  public,  duly  executed  according  to  the  forms  required  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  that  he  or  she  is  not  able  to  attend,  and  doth 
consent  to  the  said  bill."  * 

**  That  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  have  the  consent  of  the  persons  Proportion  of 
concerned  in  the  consequences  of  Scotch  estate  bills,  in  the  follow*  consents  neces- 
ing  proportions ;  viz.  ""7* 

*^  Four-fifths  of  the  ten  next  in  succession  to  the  person  or 
persons  applying  for  such  private  bill ;  provided  it  is  satisfac- 
torily proved  to  the  committee  that  those  of  this  the  first  ten 
whose  consent  has  not  been  obtained  are  absent  abroad,  or 
cannot  be  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

*^  Two*thirds  of  the  twenty  next  in  succession  after  the 
said  ten. 

''  One-half  of  the  twenty  next  in  succession  after  the  said 
twenty ;  and  one-third  of  all  the  other  persons  concerned  in 
the  said  bill;  without  prejudice,  nevertheless,  as  heretofore, 
to  every  person  concerned,  to  petition  against  the  said  bill,  and 
to  be  heard  for  his  interest  therein."  ' 

In  reference  to  estate  bills  generally,  there  are  several  Estate  bills, 
orders  in  force  respecting  consents — 1.  Where  a  petitioner  is  K^^^^'y* 
tenant  for  life,  and  another  tenant  in  tail ;  ^  2.  Where  women 
have  an  interest;^   3.  Where  children  have  an  interest;* 

»  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  132.  •  lb.  No.  133.  »  lb.  No.  197. 

*  lb.  No.  145.  »  lb.  No.  146.  •  lb.  No.  147. 
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4.  Trustees  to  consent  in  person  in  certain  cases  ;^  5.  That 
the  appointment  of  new  trustees  is  to  be  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  CJourt  of  Chancery;*  6.  Notice  to  be  given 
to  mortgagees  when  the  petition  for  the  bill  is  presented ; ' 
7.  That  bills  for  exchanging  or  selling  settled  estates  are 
to  have  schedules  of  their  value  annexed.^ 
Concendng  In  bills  for  selling  lands,  and  purchasing  or  settling 

Umds  uidTpar^  others  in  Scotland,  the  committee  on  the  bill  are  to  take 
^*°fii^*"    care  that  the  values  be  fully  made  out,  and  to  provide 

other  securities  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  agreement ;  which 
are  particularly  described  in  the  standing  orders.^ 

The  standing  orders  in  relation  to  Irish  estate  bills  are 
very  similar  to  those  concerning  estates  in  Scotland ;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  differ  so  far  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  cite  part  of  the  orders  at  length. 

Mode  of  refer-  *' When  a  petition  for  a  ]iriyate  bill  concerning  estates  in 
ring  petitions  land  situated  in  Ireland,  shall  be  offered  to  this  house,  it  shall  be 
wlaSyrto  ^^  referred,  if  the  parties  desire  it,  to  two  judges  of  the  Court  of 
estates  in  Ir»-  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  in  Ireland,  who  are 
hind.  forthwith  to  summon  all  parties  before  them  who  may  be  con- 

cerned in  the  bill,  and  after  hearing  all  the  parties  and  perusing 
the  bill,  are  to  report  to  the  house  the  state  of  the  case,  and  their 
opinion  thereupon,  under  their  hands,  and  are  to  sign  the  said 
bill :  the  same  method  is  to  be  observed  as  to  priyate  bills  con- 
cerning estates  in  land  in  Ireland,  brought  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  before  the  second  reading  of  such  bills.'*  * 
CoDseots  to  ''  All  persons  concerned  in  the  consequences  of  such  priyate 

j^^  ^****         bills,  and  who  reside  in  Ireland,  may  give  their  consent  to  the 

passing  of  such  bills  before  the  two  judges  to  whom  such  billii 
shall  be  referred ;  and  the  certificate  of  the  said  judges,  containing 
the  particulare  required  to  be  stated  by  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  in  regard  to  Scotch  bills,'  shall  be  eyidence  of  such 
coDsent." ' 

And  the  same  instruction  is  given  to  the  judges  as  in 
the  case  of  Scotland,  to  require  the  personal  presence  of 
persons  consenting,  except  in  certain  cases.* 

«  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  148.  »  lb.  No.  149.  •  lb.  No.  160. 

*  lb.  No.  161.    All  these  orders  are  printed  at  length  in  the  pablished 
collection  of  the  standing  orders  of  the  lords  relative  to  private  bUls,  p.  9, 10. 
»  Lords*  8.  O.  No.  163.  •  lb.  Vo,  166. 

▼  See  p.  446.  •  Lords'  S.  O.  No.  167. 

'  Lords'  9.  O.  No.  168. 
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In  regard  to  bills  for  selling  lands,  and  purchasing  or 
settling  others  in  Ireland,  an  order,  similar  to  that  in  rela- 
tion to  Scotch  bills,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  binding  upon  the 
committee  upon  the  bill.^ 

In  regard  to  divorce  bills,  there  are  the  following  stand-  Divorcb 

1  Bills. 

■  mg  orders : — 

'^  That  no  petition  for  any  bill  of  divorce  shall  be  presented  to  Petition  for 
this  house  unless  an  official  copy  of  the  proceedings,  and  of  a  divorce  biU  to 

definitive  sentence  of  divorce  a  mentd  et  thoro.  in  the  ecclesiastical  ^t.?*^"^^ 

wiui  copy  01 

court,  at  the  suit  of  the  party  desirous  to  present  such  petition,  the  proceedings, 
shall  be  delivered  upon  oath  at  the  bar  of  this  house  at  the  same  ^*  hi  the  eccTfK 
time."*  siastical court.  , 

'<  That  no  bill  grounded  on  a  petition  to  this  house  to  dissolve   i^o  divoroe  bill 
a  marriage  for  the  cause  of  adultery,  and  to  enable  the  petitioner  to  be  received 
to  marry  again,  shall  be  received  by  this  house  unless  a  provision  ''^*hii?t**^h** 
be  inserted  in  such  bill  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  person  offending 
whose  marriage  with  the  petitioner  shall  be  dissolved  to  inter-  parties  from 
marry  with  any  offending  party  on  account  of  whose  adultery  ™*"7lng' 
with  such  person  it  shall  be  therein  enacted  that  such  marriage 
shall  be  so  dissolved ;  provided,  that  if  at  tlie  time  of  exhibiting 
the  said  bill  such  offending  party  or  parties  shall  be  dead,  such 
provision  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  inserted  in  the  said  bilL"  * 

But  this  clause  is  usually  struck  out  in  committee,  except  Bat  struck  out 

!•  in  committee. 

m  very  peculiar  cases. 

'<  That  when  any  petition  for  any  bill  of  divorce  shall  have  been  Proceedings 
presented  to  this  house  in  any  case  in  which  any  trial  at  nisi  prius  on  trials, 
shall  have  been  had,  or  any  writ  of  inquiry  executed  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  wherein  the  petitioner  shall  have  be^  party, 
the  judge  or  under-sheriff  before  whom  such  trial  shall  have  been 
had,  or  such  writ  of  inquiry  executed,  do  transmit  to  the  clerk 
assistant,  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  this  house,  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  upon  such  trial  or  writ  of  inquiry ;  and  that  no  such 
bill  of  divorce  be  read  a  second  time  until  such  report  shall  have 
been  so  laid  upon  the  table  of  this  house."  * 

'<  That  upon  the  second  reading  of  any  bill  of  divorce,  the  peti-   Petitioner  to 
tioner  praying  for  the  same  do  attend  this  house,  in  order  to  his  **tend  on  Uie 
being  examined  at  the  bar,  if  the  house  shall  think  fit,  whether  i;^  |^  eximiin!^ 
there  has  or  has  not  been  any  collusion,  directly  or  indirectly,  on   as  to  collusion, 
his  part,  relative  to  any  act  of  adultery  that  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  his  wife,  or  whether  there  be  any  collusion,  directly  or 


»  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  169.  •  lb.  No.  141. 

»  lb.  No,  170.  *  lb.  No.  «14. 
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Indirectly^  between  him  and  his  wife,  or  any  other  person  or 
sons,  touching  the  said  bill  of  divorce,  or  touching  any  prooeed^ 
ings  or  sentence  of  divorce  had  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  faia 
suit,  or  touching  any  action  at  law  which  may  have  been  broa^t 
by  such  petitioner  against  any  person  for  criminal  conversation 
with  the  petitioner's  wife ;  and  also  whether,  at  the  time  of  the 
adultery  of  which  such  petitioner  complains,  his  wife  was,  by 
deed,  or  otherwise  by  his  consent,  living  separate  and  apart  from 
him,  and  released  by  him,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  from  her  conjugal 
duty,  or  whether  she  was  at  the  time  of  such  adultery  cohabiting 
with  him,  and  under  the  protection  and  authority  of  him  as  her 
husband."' 

It  is  ordered, 

"  That  no  bill  for  naturalising  any  person  bom  in  any  foreign 
territory  shall  be  read  a  second  time  uDtil  the  petitioner  shall  pro- 
duce a  certificate  from  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state  respecting  his  conduct." ' 

It  is  ordered, 

'<  That  no  bill  regulating  the  conduct  of  any  trade,  altering 
the  laws  of  apprenticeship  in  relation  to  any  particular  business, 
affixing  marks  to  designate  the  quality  of  any  manufacture,  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  of  any  species  of  commodity,  or  extending 
the  term  of  any  patent,  shall  be  read  a  second  time  in  this  honse 
until  a  select  committee  shall  have  inquired  into  the  expediency  or 
inexpediency  of  the  proposed  regulations,  and  shall  have  reported 
upon  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  this  house  proceeding  to 
take  the  bill  into  further  consideration."  ' 

It  is  ordered^ 

**  ThatVith  the  exception  of  bills  for  making  or  improving  any 
turnpike  road,  navigation,  aqueduct,  cut  or  canal,  tunnel  or  arch- 
way, bridge,  ferry,  dock,  pier,  port  or  harbour,  wharf,  stairs,  or 
landing-place,  and  of  bills  for  lighting,  paving,  or  watching  any 
one  town,  parish,  or  district,  or  for  therein  erecting  or  improving 
any  market  place  or  market  honse,  or  for  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  waste  lands,  or  for  establishing  any  cemetery,  all 
bills  brought  into  this  house  enacting  and  declaring  that  certain 
persons  shall  form  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  who  shall  only  be 
bound  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  shares,  or  granting  to  the 
same  the  privilege  of  a  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  or 
the  right  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded, 
at  law  or  in  equity,  or  of  prosecuting  aoy  person  who  shall  commit 
any  felony,  misdemeanor,  or  other  offence ;  or  any  bill  conveying 


*  Lords'  S,  O.  No.  US. 


*  lb.  No.  171. 


*  lb.  No.  196. 
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to  any  number  of  penona^  who  are  not  bound  coiyointly  and  aero- 
rally  to  the  extent  of  their  raspectiTe  fortunes^  one  or  more  of  the 
aforesaid  privileges ;  such  bill,  after  being  read  a  first  time,  shall 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee ;  and  that  no  such  bill  shall  be 
read  a  second  time  till  the  committee  to  which  it  is  referred  hare 
reported  that  it  has  to  them  been  proved,  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  capital  intended  to  form  the  joint  stock 
of  sach  company  is  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  or  vested  in 
Exchequer  bills,  or  in  the  public  funds,  in  the  name  of  trustees,  to 
be  transferred  to  such  company  when  they  are  by  law  constituted 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  or  have  by  law  acquired  any  of  the 
aforesaid  privileges.'' ' 

"  That  when  any  bill  shall  be  brought  into  this  house  granting 
and  enacting,  in  favour  of  any  body  politic  and  corporate,  pre- 
viously constituted  such  by  royal  charter,  and  who  are  not  bound 
conjointly  and  severally  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  fortunes, 
further  privileges,  such  bill,  if  not  intended  to  effect  the  objects 
specially  excepted  in  the  former  motion,  after  being  read  a  first 
time,  shall  be  referred  to  a  select  committee ;  and  that  no  such 
bill  shall  be  read  a  second  time  till  the  committee  to  which  it  is 
referred  have  reported  that  it  has  to  them  been  proved,  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  that  three-fourths  of  the  capital  intended  to  form 
the  joint  stock  of  such  company  has  been  paid  up  by  the  individual 
proprietors."  * 

When  the  reports  from  the  judges  upon  petitions  for  when  judges' 
estate  bills  have  been  delivered  to  the  chairman  of  com-  J^^^'J^bjii?* 
mittees,  the  bills  may  be  presented  and  read  a  first  time. 
If,  however,  a  report  of  the  judges  should  be  adverse  to  an 
entire  bill,  it  would  not  be  offered  to  the  house  at  all ;  and 
if  the  report  should  object  to  particular  provisions  or  sug- 
gest others,  the  bill  would  be  altered  accordingly,  before 
its  presentation. 

No  particular  interval  is  enforced  between  the  first  and  Second  rmuUiig 
second  readings,  and  if  printed  copies  of  the  bill  have  been  ®^*>*^- 
delivered,  and  the  bill  be  unopposed,  it  may  be  read  a 
second  time  on  any  fixture  day.    If  it  be  opposed  upon  its 
principle,  this  is  the  proper  stage  for  taking  the  decision 
of  the  house  upon  it. 

It  is  not  usual  for  petitions  to  be  presented,  praying  t» 

>  Lords'  8.  O.  No.  tlO.  '  lb.  Na  tit. 
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be  heard  against  any  private  bills  on  the  second  reading^^ 
except  divorce  and  peerage  bills;  and  in  those  cades, 
whether  there  are  opposing  petitions  or  not,  counsel  are 
beard  and  witnesses  examined  at  the  bar  in  support  of  the 
bill  on  the  second  reading. 

Notice  of  the  second  reading  of  a  divorce  bill,  with  an 
attested  copy  of  the  bill,  signed  by  the  clerk  assistant,  is 
required  to  be  served  upon  the  wife,  or  the  husband  if  the 
bill  be  prosecuted  by  the  wife;  which  service  must  be 
proved  on  the  second  reading;  but  if  the  party  cannot  be 
found,  or  is  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  service  will  be 
allowed  upon  his  or  her  agent,  upon  a  petition  from  the 
agent  of  the  promoter  of  the  bill,  stating  the  facts,  and 
after  the  proof  thereof  on  oath  at  the  bar. 

In  divorce  bills,  the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  the  sentence  of  divorce,  and  the  proceedings  in 
trials  at  nisi  prius,  are  before  the  house,  but  are  not  ad- 
mitted as  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  of  adultery.  Of 
that,  their  lordships  must  be  satisfied  by  other  testimony 
offered  at  the  bar ;  and  if  that  should  fail,  even  when  the 
application  is  unopposed,  the  bill  will  not  be  read  a  second 
time.  And,  as  shown  above,  the  petitioner  is  required  to 
be  in  attendance  to  be  examined  as  to  collusion  if  the 
house  think  fit,  unless  a  special  order  has  been  obtained  to 
dispense  with  his  attendance. 

The  only  occasion  upon  which  the  lords  will  receive 
evidence  in  support  of  a  divorce  bill,  taken  before  other 
courts,  is  when  the  adultery  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  India;  in  which  case  depositions  taken  before 
the  judges  in  India  are  admitted  as  evidence.  By  the  Act 
1  Geo.  4,  c.  101,  when  any  person  petitioning  either  house 
of  Parliament  for  a  divorce  bill,  states  that  the  witnesses 
necessary  to  substantiate  the  allegations  of  the  bill  are 
resident  in  India,  the  speaker  of  such  house  may  issue  his 
warrant  or  warrants  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Ceylon,  or  the  recorder  of  Bombay 
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for  the  examination  of  witnesses ;  and  the  evidence  taken 
before  them,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  the  exami- 
nations have  been  fairly  conducted,  is  admissible  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  proceedings  upon  a  divorce 
billy  when  a  warrant  has  been  issued  under  this  Act,  are 
not  discontinued  by  any  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  Par- 
liamenty  until  the  examination  shall  have  been  returned ; 
but  "such  proceedings  may  be  resumed  and  proceeded 
upon  in  a  subsequent  session,  or  in  a  subsequent  Parlia- 
ment, in  either  House  of  Parliament,  in  like  manner  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  they  might  have  been  in 
the  course  of  one  and  the  same  session."* 

When  a  petitioner  prays  that  evidence  may  be  taken  in  Warrant  for 
India,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  it  is  referred  to  a  comnHttee  ^"^0^**°** 
upon  whose  report  the  orders  are  made  for  issuing  the  obtained, 
necessary  warrants,  and  the  bill  is  then  read  a  first  time. 
No  farther  proceeding  can  then  take  place,  until  the  depo-" 
sitions  have  been  returned  from  India;  and  as  they  are 
not  received  in  time  to  proceed  while  Parliament  is  sitting, 
the  bill  is  not  read  a  second  time  until  the  following  ses- 
sion.   If  the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  and  other  courts 
have  been  laid  before  the  house,  upon  a  divorce  bill,  in 
the  preceding  session ,  the  agent  may  petition  the  house 
to  dispense  with  a  second  copy. 

All  the  ordinary  private  bills  for  estates,  naturalization,  Commitment, 
names,  and  other  matters,  are  referred  to  an  open  commit- 
tee, being,  as  already  explained,  the  lords  then  present;' 
who  inquire  whether  all  the  standing  orders  have  been 
complied  with,  and  take  care  that  the  proper  provisions 
are  inserted.  The  committee  on  an  estate  bill  may  not  sit 
until  10  days  after  the  second  reading.^     It  is  a  standing 

order  of  the  house, 

"  That  the  lord  who  shall  be  in  the  chair  of  a  committee  to 
whom  any  private  bill  shall  be  committed,  shall  state  to  the  house, 
when  the  report  of  such  committee  is  made,  how  far  the  orders  of 

>  1  Geo.  4,  c.  101,  8. 4.        '  SuprOf  p.  438.       '  Lords'  8. 0.  No.  94. 
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the  hooBe,  in  relation  to  raob  private  biU,  haye  or  luswe  not 
duly  complied  with. "  > 

Divoree  biUs  Unlike  other  private  bills^  divorce  bills  instead  of  being 

of  the  whole      Committed  to  an  open  committee,  or  to  a  selected  com* 
^"•^  mittee,  are  committed,  like  public  bills,  to  a  committee  of 

the  whole  house. 
Beport  of  bills,       AH  bills  are  reported  with  or  without  amendments,  as  the 

case  may  be ;  and  after  the  report,  bills  originating  in  the 
lords  are  ordered  to  be  ingrossed  before  the  third  reading; 
but  commons'  bills,  being  already  ingrossed,  only  remain 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 
Third  reading  The  last  stages  of  aU  private  bills  are  the  third  reading 
an  passing.       ^^^  passing.     If  they  have  originated  in  the  lords,  they 

are  sent  down  to  the  commons ;  if  they  have  been  received 
from  the  commons,  they  are  either  agreed  to  without  any 
amendments  or  returned  with  amendments. 
Proceedings  on      The  proceedings  between  the  two  houses  in  regard  to 

lords*  amend-  ,  ../-». 

ments.  amendments  to  private  bills,  diner  in  no  respect  from  those 

aheady  described,  with  reference  to  bills  of  a  public  nature.* 
But  when  the  amendments  made  by  the  lords  to  a  bill 
are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  commons,  notice 
must  be  given  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  on  the  previous 
day;'  which  notice,  however,  may  not  be  given  until  the 
bill  has  been  received  from  the  lords.^ 

The  lords'  amendments  when  agreed  to,  are  required 
to  be  entered,  by  the  Private  Bill  Office,  upon  the  printed 
copy  of  the  bill,  as  amended  in  the  committee,  and  th^re 
preserved. 

ixirds'  priTEte        The  bills  sent  down  to  the  commons  pass  through  the 

hUlslDtbe  ,  ..  ,  ^  , 

oommoDfl.  same  stages,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  other 

private  bills,  except  that  name  and  naturahzation  bills  need 
not  be  printed;^  and  that  no  breviates  are  prepared  of 
divorce,  name,  or  naturalization  bills,  nor  of  estate  bills, 
unless  they  relate  to  Crown,  church,  or  corporation  pro- 

1  Lords'  6.  O.  Vo,  162.        «  Supra,  p.  268.       >  Com.  8.  O.  No.  146. 
*  Speaker's  order,  10  May  1843.  ^  lb.  No.  100. 
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perty,  or  property  held  in  trust  for  public  or  charitable 
purposes.^ 

The  bills  when  received  from  the  lords  are  read  a  first 
time  andy  unless  they  be  name  or  naturalization  bills, 
are  referred  to  the 'committee  on  petitions  for  private  bills. 
After  their  report  that  the  standing  orders  have  been  com- 
plied withy  or  that  no  standing  orders  are  applicable,  the 
bills  are  read  a  second  time;  but  three  clear  days  must 
elapse  between  the  first  and  second  readings,  and  three 
clear  days*  notice  of  the  second  reading  must  have  been 
given.  They  are  then  committed  to  the  chairman  of  ways 
and  means  and  two  other  members. 

The  manner  of  dealing  with  divorce  bills  is  peculiar,  and 
differs  from  the  mode  of  proceeding  upon  other  bills. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  session  a  committee  is  DWotm  bflls  in 

.  .    .  ^  .  1  /.  the  eommoiii. 

appomted,  consistmg  of  not  more  than  15  members,  of 
whom  seven  are  a  quorum,  and  is  denominated  ''  The  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Divorce  Bills.''  To  this  committee  all 
divorce  bills  are  committed  after  the  second  reading.  An 
instruction  is  given  to  the  committee  ^'  that  they  do  hear 
counsel,  and  examine  witnesses  for  the  bill ;  and  also  that 
they  do  hear  counsel,  and  examine  witnesses  against  the 
bill,  if  the  parties  concerned  think  fit  to  be  heard  by  coun- 
sel, or  produce  witnesses/'  At  the  same  time,  a  message 
is  sent  to  the  lords,  to  request  their  lordships  to  commu- 
nicate a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  them 
upon  the  bill,  or  for  the  depositions  transmittedirom  India. 
When  these  are  communicated,  they  are  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  bill.  It  must  be  noticed  that  from  the 
words  of  the  instruction,  the  promoter  is  bound  to  examine 
witnesses,  or  otherwise  to  substantiate  the  allegations  of 
the  bill,  and  that  the  last  part  of  the  instruction  only  is 
permissive,  in  regard  to  parties  opposing  the  bill.  Besides 
this  general  instruction,  the  committee  are  desired  by  the 
standing  order, 

t  Com.  B.C.  No.  113. 
G  o  4 
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What  evidence 
to  be  giyen  in 
divorce  cases. 


When  peti- 
tioner  for  bOl 
to  attend 
committee. 

Committee  to 
report  bill  in 
all  cases. 


Lords'  bUIs 
subject  to  the 
tame  Inter\-Rl8 
and  stages. 


''  To  require  eridence  to  be  given  before  them  that  an  action  for 
damages  has  been  brought  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  courts  of  record 
at  Westminster,  or  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  courts  of  record  in 
Bnblin,  or  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  supreme  courts  of  judicature 
of  the  presidencies  of  Calcutta^  Madraa^  Bombay,  or  the  island  of 
Ceylon  respectively,  against  the  persons  supposed  to  have  been 
guilty  of  adultery,  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  had  thereupon; 
or  sufficient  cause  to  be  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  com- 
mittee, why  such  action  was  not  brought,  or  such  judgment  was 
not  obtained."  * 

It  is  also  ordered, 

''  That  the  committee  shall,  in  aU  oases  in  which  the  petitioner 
for  the  bill  has  attended  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  require  him  to  attend  before  them  to  answer 
any  questions  they  may  think  fit  that  he  should  answer;"'  and, 

''  That  the  committee  shall  report  every  such  bill  to  the  house, 
whether  such  committee  shall  or  shall  not  have  agreed  to  the 
preamble,  or  gone  through  the  several  clauses,  or  any  of  them.'' 

The  party  opposing  a  divorce  bill  may  appear  before 

the  committee  without  presenting  a  petition  to  the  house 

against  the  bill ;  and  the  promoter  of  the  bill  must  serve 

him  or  her  with  the  orders  of  the  house,  and  a  copy  of  the 

bill.     In  case  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  this,  his  agent 

should  present  a  petition,  stating  the  circumstances,  and 

praying  that  service  upon  the  agent  of  the  party  may  be 

good  service.     On  the  appearance  of  the  opponent's  ^ent, 

and  his  consent  to  accept  the  service  of  the  orders,  and 

a  copy  of  the  bill  for  his  client,  the  house  make  the  necessary 

order  in  answer  to  the  petition.    In  compliance  with  the 

instruction  and  standing  orders  of  the  house,  the  committee 

make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  report, 

'^  That  they  have  examined  the  allegations  of  the  bill  as  to  the 
marriage  of  the  parties,  the  adultery  charged  as  the  ground  for 
dissolving  the  marriage,  the  verdict  at  law,  and  the  sentence  of 
divorce  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  upon  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  committee,  found  the  same  and  other  allegations  to  be 
true." 

Nothing  need  be  added  concerning  the  progress  of  lords 

private  bills  through  the  commons.     They  are  subject  to 

the  same  rules,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  ingrossment, 

^  Com.  S.  O.  No.  08.  *  lb.  No.  09. 
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pass  through  the  same  stages,  and  with  the  same  mtervals 
and  notices,  as  those  which  have  ah*eady  been  detailed,  in 
reference  to  private  bills  originating  in  the  commons ;  but 
if  received  at  the  close  of  a  session,  more  indulgence  is 
usually  shown  in  dispensing  with  the  orders  of  the  house, 
and  in  permitting  them  to  pass  with  less  delays. 

All  private  bills,  during  their  progress  in  the  commons,  Divisions  of 
are  known  by  the  general  denomination  of  private  bills ;  ^* 
but  in  the  lords  the  term  ^'private"  is  applied  technically 
to  estate  bills  only,  aU  other  bills  being  distinguished  as 
^'  local"  or  ^^  personal,"  although  in  the  standing  orders  no 
such  distinction  is  expressed.  After  they  have  received  the 
royal  assent,  private  bills  are  divided  into  three  classes : 
1.  Local  and  personal,  declared  public ;  2.  Private,  printed 
by  the  Queen's  printers ;  and  3.  Private,  not  printed. 

1.  Every  localand  personal  Act  contains  aclause,declaring  Local  and  per^ 
that  if  shall  be  a  public  Act,  and  shall  be  judicially  taken  ^^^  ^^**' 
notice  of  as  such,"  and  receives  the  royal  assent  as  a  public 

Act.  The  practice  of  declaring  particular  Acts  of  a  private 
nature  to  be  '^  public  Acts,"  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  was  soon  extended  to  nearly  all 
private  Acts  by  which  felonies  were  created,  penalties  in- 
flicted, or  tolls  imposed.^  Such  Acts  were  printed  with 
the  other  statutes  of  the  year,*  and  were  not  distinguishable 
from  public  Acts,  except  by  the  character  of  their  enact- 
ments; but  since  1798  they  have  been  printed  in  a  separate 
collection,  and  are  known  as  local  and  personal  Acts.  With 
the  exception  of  inclosure,  or  inclosure  and  drainage  Acts, 
all  the  three  classes  of  bills  so  often  referred  to,  are  included 
in  this  category,  and  contain  the  pubUc  clause. 

2.  From  1798  to  1816,  the  private  Acts,  not  declared  Private  Acts 
public,  were  not  printed   by  the  Queen's  printers,  and 

could  only  be  given  in  evidence  by  obta.ining  authenticated 
copies  from  the  statute  rolls  in  the  Parliament  Office ;  but 

*  Preface  to  Spiller's  Index  to  the  Statates. 

^  In  the  black  letter  edition  of  the  Pablic  General  Acts. 
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Private  Acts 
not  printed. 


Legal  distine- 
tions. 


since  1816  the  greater  part  of  the  private  Acts  have  been 
printed  by  the  Queen's  printers,  and  contain  a  clause  de- 
claring that  a  copy  so  printed  ^'  shall  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence thereof  by  all  judges,  justices  and  others/'  These 
consist,  almost  exclusively,  of  inclosure,  or  inclosure  and 
drainage  and  estate  Acts. 

3.  The  last  class  of  Acts  are  those  which  still  remain 
unprinted :  they  consist  of  name,  naturalization,  divorce, 
and  other  strictly  personal  Acts,  of  which  a  list  is  always 
printed  by  the  Queen's  printers,  after  the  titles  of  the  other 
private  Acts. 

The  main  distinction  in  law  between  these  classes  of 
Acts  is,  that  a  local  and  personal  Act,  declared  public,  may- 
be used  for  all  purposes,  as  a  pubUc  general  statute.  It 
may  be  given  in  evidence  upon  the  general  issue,  and 
must  be  judicially  noticed,  without  being  formally  set  forth. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  printed  by  the 
Queen's  printers,  as  the  .words  of  the  public  clause  do  not 
require  it,  and  the  printed  copy  of  a  public  Act  is  supposed 
to  be  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  memory 
of  the  judge,  who  has  already  been  acquainted  with  its  enact- 
ments. A  private  Act,  on  the  contrary,  whether  printed 
or  not,  must  be  specially  pleaded,  and  given  in  evidence 
like  any  other  record ;  but  the  copy  printed  by  the  Queen's 
printers  in  the  one  case,  is  received  as  an  examined  copy 
of  the  record ;  while  in  the  other,  an  authenticated  copy 
must  be  produced  from  the  statute  rolls  in  the  Parliament 
Office.* 


>  8  PhilUppe  9l  Amos,  611. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FBE8  PAYABLE  BT  THB  PABTIBS  PBOMOTING  OR  OP- 
POSING PRIYATB  BILLS.  COSTS  OF  PARLIAMENTABT 
AGENTS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  fees  which  are  chargeable  upon  the  various  stages  Vee»  payable  oa 

°  '^  ,       private  bilU. 

of  private  bills,  and  are  payable  by  the  several  parties 
promoting  or  opposing  such  bills,  or  obtaining  the  intro- 
duction of  clauses  for  their  particular  benefit,  have  been 
settled  in  both  houses.  The  tables  of  fees  are  well  known 
to  parliamentary  agents ;  they  are  published  in  the  stand- 
ing orders  of  the  commons,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  they 
are  readily  accessible  to  parties  interested. 

In  both  houses  there  are  officers  whose  special  duty  it  HowooUected, 
is  to  take  care  that  the  fees  are  properly  paid  by  the 
agents,  who  are  responsible  for  the  payment  of  them.^  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  whole  of  these  are  collected  and  applied, 
and  carried  to  a  fee  fund,  whence  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  establishment  are  partly  defiayed;  the  balance 
being  supplied  from  the  consolidated  fund.'  In  the  House 
of  Lords  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fees  is  appropriated 
in  the  same  manner,  to  a  general  fee  fund ;  but  a  part  is 
still  reserved  for  the  particular  use  of  officers,  whose  emolu- 
^  ments  are  derived  from  that  source. 

By  two  Acts  of  Parliament,'  a  system  has  been  estab-  Taxation  of 
lished  for  taxing  the  costs  and  expenses  of  parliamentary  ^^^ 
agents  and  others,  in  soliciting  private  bills  in  both  houses. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  if  the  suitors  for  a  bill  complain  Commons, 
of  the  costs  charged  by  a  parliamentary  agent,  or  solicitor, 
or  others  engaged  in  soliciting  private  bills,  or  in  com- 
plying with  the  standing  orders  of  the  commons ;  or  if  the 

*  See  iupnif  p.  307.  '  53  Geo.  3,  e.  11. 

'  6  Geo.  4,  e.  133  (commoos);  7  dc  8  Geo.  4,  c.  64  (lords). 
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latter  complain  of  the  nonpayment  of  costs,  the  speaker 
is  authorized  and  required,  on  the  application  of  the  par- 
ties, to  direct  the  costs  to  be  taxed,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  House  of  Commons.     The  speaker  may  appoint  any 
persons  to  tax  the  costs,  who  are  authorized  to  receive 
fees  for  that  duty.     On  their  report,  the  speaker  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  certificate,  signed  by  himself,  expressing 
the  amount  of  the  costs  and  expenses  allowed,  which  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  all  the  demands  certified.     If  parties 
refiise  to  pay  the  amount  certified,  the  speaker's  certificate 
has  the  force  of  a  warrant  to  confess  judgment,  and  the 
court  in  which  an  action  may  be  commenced  is  required 
to  order  judgment  to  be  entered  up  accordingly. 
Lords.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  if  any  petitioners /or  or  against 

a  private  bill,  or  their  agents,  apply  to  the  clerk,  <»*  clerk 
assistant  of  the  Parliaments,  complaining  of  the  amount 
of  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  chained  by  a  par- 
liamentary agent,  or  if  the  latter  complain  that  he  is 
aggrieved  by  nonpayment  of  the  costs,  the  clerk  is  re- 
quired to  appoint  persons  to  tax  the  costs,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  House  of  Lords.  These  persons  are  entitled 
to  fees,  as  in  the  House  of  Comm(His,  and  on  their  repeal 
the  clerk  gives  a  certificate,  which  has  the  effect  of  a  war- 
rant to  confess  judgment,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
speaker's  certificate  in  regard  to  the  costs  incun*ed  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  taxators  appointed  by  the  clerk  of  the  Parliaments 
have  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  require  the  produc- 
tion of  proper  vouchers  for  all  monies  charged  as  having 
been  paid  by  a  parliamentary  agent.  And  the  clerk  is 
further  required  to  prepare  a  list  or  scale  of  charges 
proper  to  be  paid  to  parliamentary  agents  soliciting  or 
opposing  bills  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  all  parties  concerned. 
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1.  OATHB  TAKBN  BT  MBMBBBS  OF  BOTH  HOU8BS  OF 

PARLIAMBNT. 

^  Thb  Oath  op  Fidblitt. 

If  A,  B,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  b^  faithful, 
and  bear  true  allegiance,  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  So 
help  me  God. 

Thb  Oath  of  Sufbbmact. 

I,  A,  B.  do  swear,  that  I  do  f^m  my  heart  abhor,  detest,  and 
abjure,  as  impious  and  heretical,  that  damnable  doctrine  and  posi- 
tion, that  princes  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or 
any  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murUiered 
by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever. 

And  I  do  declare,  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state, 
or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power, 
superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  this  realm.    So  help  me  God. 

Thb  Oath  of  Abjuration. 

I,  A.  B,  do  truly  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  profess,  testily,  and 
declare,  in  my  conscience,  before  God  and  the  world,  that  our 
sovereign  lady  Queen  Victoria  is  lawful  and  rightful  Queen  of 
this  reidm,  and  all  other  her  Majesty's  dominions  and  countries 
thereunto  belonging. 

And  I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare,  that  I  do  belieye  in 
my  conscience,  that  not  any  of  the  descendants  of  the  person  who 
pretended  to  be  Prince  of  Wales  during  the  life  of  the  late  King 
James  the  Second,  and  since  his  decease  pretended  to  be,  and  took 
upon  himself  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  England,  by  the  name 
of  James  the  Third,  or  of  Scotland,  by  the  name  of  James  the 
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Bighth,  or  the  style  and  title  of  Kiog  of  Great  Britain,  hath  any 
right  or  title  whatsoeyer  to  the  crown  of  this  realm^  or  any  other 
the  dominions  thereunto  belonging;  and  I  do  renounce,  refuse, 
and  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  any  of  them. 

And  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  her  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  against  all  traitorous  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever, 
which  shall  be  made  against  her  person,  crown,  or  dignity. 

And  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known 
to  her  Majesty,  and  her  successors,  all  treasons  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracies which  I  shall  know  to  be  against  her  or  any  of  them. 

And  I  do  faithfully  promise,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  sup- 
port, maintain,  and  defend  the  succession  of  the  crown  against  the 
descendants  of  the  said  James,  and  against  all  other  persons  what- 
soever ;  which  succession,  by  an  Act  intituled,  ^*  An  Act  for  the 
further  Limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  better  securing  the  Rights 
and  Liberties  of  the  Subject/'  is  and  stands  limited  to  the  Princess 
Sophia,  Electoress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the 
heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants. 

And  all  these  things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely  acknowledge 
and  swear,  according  to  these  express  words  by  me  spoken,  and 
according  to  the  plain  common  sense  and  understanding  of  the 
same  words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  evasion,  or  secret 
reservation  whatsoever.  And  I  do  make  this  recognition,  acknow- 
ledgment, abjuration, renunciation,  and  promise,  heartily,  willingly, 
and  truly,  upon  the  true  futh  of  a  Christian.    So  help  me  Goo. 

Thb  Oath  to  be  takbn  bt  Rohan  Catholics. 

I,  il.  jB.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  will 
defend  her  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  against  all  conspiracies 
and  attempts  whatever,  which  shall  be  made  against  her  person, 
crown,  or  dignity ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to  disclose 
and  make  known  to  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  all 
treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies  which  may  be  formed  against 
her  or  them ;  and  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support, 
and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  which  succession,  by  an  Act,  intituled,  '^  An  Act  for  the 
further  Limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  better  securing  the  Rights 
and  Liberties  of  the  Subject,'^  is  and  stands  limited  to  the  Princess 
Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants;  hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obe- 
dience or  allegiance  unto  any  other  person  claiming  or  pretending 
a  right  to  the  crown  of  this  realm :  and  I  do  further  declare,  that 
it  is  not  an  article  of  my  faith,  and  that  I  do  renounce,  reject,  and 
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abjure  the  opinion,  that  princes  excommunicated  or  deprived  by 
the  Pope,  or  any  other  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  may  be  de« 
poaed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatso- 
ever; and  I  do  declare,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Po])e  of 
Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  person,  state,  or  po- 
tentate, hath  or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  directly  *or  indirectly,  within 
this  realm.  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  the  settlement  of  property  within  this  realm  as  established 
by  the  laws;  and  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly 
abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  Church  Establishment 
as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm ;  and  I  do  solemnly  swear,  that 
I  never  will  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may  become 
entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant 
government  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  I  do  solemnly,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this 
declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation, 
or  mental  reservation  whatsoever.    So  help  me  God. 


2.   THE  DECLARATION  OF  QUALIFICATION,  BT  MEMBERS  OF 

THE   HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

I,  A.  B,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare,  that  I  am,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  duly  qualified  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  intituled,  ''  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating 
to  the  Qualification  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament;"  and 
that  my  qualification  to  be  so  elected  is  as  set  forth  in  the  paper 
signed  by  me,  and  now  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 


8.   FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ISSUE  A  WARRANT  FOR  A  NEW  WRIT  DURING  A  RECESS. 

Schedule  of  24  Geo.  8,  sess.  2,  c.  26. 

Wb  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  do  hereby  certify,  that  M,  P.,  late  a  member 
of  the  said  house,  serving  as  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  [or  as  the  case  may  be]  died  upon  the 

day  of  [or,  is  become  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
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a  writ  of  siiinmolis  hath  been  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  Great 
Britain  to  summon  him  to  Parliament]  [as  the  case  may  be],  and 
we  gire  you  this  notice,  to  the  intent  that  you  may  issue  your 
warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the 
election  of  a  knight  to  serre  in  Parliament  for  the  said  county  of 
[or  as  the  case  may  be]  in  the  room  of  the  sud  M,  P, 
Given  under  our  hands  this  day  of 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Note. — ^That  in  case  there  shall  be  no  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  of  his  absence  out  of  the  realm,  such  certificate  may 
be  addressed  to  any  one  of  the  persons  appointed  according  to  the 
directions  of  this  Act. 
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yote, — ^The  Figure$  refer  to  the  pagee  throughout  the  volume ;  and  wherever  n  is  aunezed, 

it  calls  attention  to  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


Abbot,  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  his  opinion  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Uohhoose,  67. 

Abingdon,  Lord ;  fined  and  imprisoned  in 
1705  for  libel  in  publishing  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Lords  reflecting 
on  an  individual,  81. 

Access  to  the  Crown;  peers,  as  heredi- 
tary  counsellor;*  of  the  Crown,  privileged 
to  free  access,  47.  Claimed  by  the  com- 
mons ;  antiquity  of  the  privilege,  46.  How 
and  when  exercised,  47.  267. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  PAPERS; 

Obtained  by  order  or  by  address,  300. 
Distinction  between  these  classes  of  re- 
turns, 300,  310.  When  addresses  have 
been  answered,  the  parties  within  reach 
of  an  order,  310.  Orders  discharged,  ib. 
Returns  to  be  made  forthwith,  ib.  Effect 
of  a  prorogation  upon  orders  and  addresses 
for  papers,  311.  Papers  presented  by 
command  and  by  Act,  ib. 

Printing  committee  in  the  commons; 
their  functions,  311.  Unprinted  papers, 
318.  Distribution  of  printed  papers  by 
lords  and  commons,  ib,  Priuciple  of  sale 
adopted  in  the  commons,  ib.  Delivery 
to  members  by  the  Vote  Ofilce,  313. 
Transmission  of  parliamentary  papers  by 
post,  ib.  Arrangement  of  parliameutary 
papers,  ib.  Their  statistical  character, 
313, 314.  Tables  of  revenue,  &e.  prepared 
hy  the  Board  of  Trade,  314.  Improve- 
ment of  statistical  returns,  ib.  Mode  of 
preparing  orders  for  returns,  315.  Blanlc 
forms,  ib.    Abstracts,  316. 

ADDRESSES  to  the  CROWN ; 

In  answer  to  Queen's  speech,  1 44.  When 
presented  by  the  whole  house,  ib.  By  the 
lords  with  white  staves,  i^.  Or  privy  coun- 
cillors, t^.  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  known 


when  she  will  be  attended,  144.  Proceed- 
ings on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Saze  Co- 
bonrg^otha,  145.  In  answer  to  written 
messages, 264.  Exceptions  in  the  commons, 
264, 265.  To  verbal  messages,  265.  Sub  • 
jectsofaddreBses,266,267.  Joint  addresses 
of  both  houses,  266.  Separate  addresses, 
ib.  Mode  of  presenting  joint  and  separate 
address,  267,  268.  Dress  of  peers  and 
members,  268.    Ans^vers  to  addresses,  ib. 

Addresses  for  Public  Money;  rules  con- 
cemmg,  334, 335. 

Adjournment  of  the  House  ;  power  of, 
solely  in  each  house  respectively,  35,  36. 
Adjournments  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown, 
ib.  Motions  for  adjournment  to  super- 
sede questions,  172.  Analogous  motions 
in  committee,  220.  Acyoumed  by  Mr. 
Speaker  if  40  members  not  present  at  four 
o'clock,  151 .  Unless  there  be  a  commis- 
sion, ib.  When  notice  taken,  ib,;  or  it 
appears  on  division  that  40  members  are 
not  present,  ib.  In  committee,  152.  On 
Saturday  adjourned  to  Monday,  ib.  At 
other  times  adjourned  upon  question,  ib. 

Adjournment  of  Debate;  rules  con- 
cerning ;  form  of  question,  172.211.  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  cannot  adjourn 
a  debate,  228.  Nor  adjourn  its  own  sit- 
tings, 228, 220. 

Albtn,  Henry ;  committed  by  the  com- 
mons in  1628  for  libel  on  Parliament,  63. 

Alford,  Sir  W. ;  case  of  (1628),  103. 

Aliens;  not  eligible  to  be  members  of  Par- 
liament, 26.  Act  of  12  k  13  Will.  3,  de- 
claring the  law,  ib.  And  of  1  Geo  1,  stat.  2, 
c  4,  enforcing  its  provisions,  ib. 

Allusions  to  debates.  Irregular,  108, 100. 
See  also  Debate. 
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AMENDMENTS  to  QUESTIONS; 

To  evade  qnestioD  or  alter  its  meaning, 
1 75.  Object  and  principle  of  an  amend- 
ment, 1 80.  Forma  of  amendment :  to  leave 
out  words,  181.  To  leave  out  worda  and 
to  insert  or  add  others,  ib.  To  insert  or 
add  words  only,  ib.  When  to  be  moved, 
ib.  Restrictions  in  proposing,  182.  Amend- 
ments to  amendments  explained  and  illus- 
trated, 183.  Moved  before  previous  ques- 
tion, 184.  Moved  afterwards,  185.  In 
the  commons  must  be  seconded,  ib. 

AMENDMENTS  (BILLS) ; 

In  regard  to  public  bills ;  to  questions 
for  second  reading  of  bills,  277.  To  ques- 
tion for  speaker  leaving  the  chair,  279. 
Amendments  to  bills  in  committee,  when 
to  be  offered,  28().  What  amendments 
admissible  in  committee,  280, 281.  Autho- 
rized by  instruction,  281.  Amendments 
to  preamble,  ib.  Amendments  to  bills  on 
the  report,  283.  On  the  third  reading, 
285, 286.  Proceedings  upon  amendments 
made  to  bills  by  the  other  house,  288. 
And  amendment  of  such  amendments,  288, 
289.  Consequential  amendments,  289. 
Conferences  when  amendments  disagreed 
to,  289,  290.    Free  conferences,  290. 

A  MI  BITS,  Peace  of;  amendment  of  question 
concerning,  175. 

Apot^ooibs;  when  required  of  members, 
205. 

Appropriation  Act;  reserved  until  the 
end  of  the  session,  319.  How  effect  is 
given  to  the  votes  of  the  commons  in  the 
meantime,  320.  Its  enactments,  333. 
Presented  by  the  speaker  for  the  royal 
assent,  334. 

ARREST,  FREEDOM  FROM ; 

Antiquity  of  this  privilege,  83.  Extends 
to  members  of  both  houses,  ib.  And  for- 
merly to  their  servants,  ib.  Freedom  of 
members  and  their  servants  from  liability 
to  answer  subpoenas,  and  to  serve  on  juries, 
ib. ;  and  from  commitments  by  courts  of 
justice,  84.  Servants  at  present  have  no 
privilege,  ib. 

Earliest  recognition  of  the  privilege,  84, 
85.  Exception  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Spealcer 
Thorpe,  85,  86.  Vindicated  in  the  case  of 
George  Ferrers,  1543,  86-88.  Case  of 
Smalley,  the  servant  of  a  member,  88. 
Fitzherbert's  case,  ib.  Neale's  case,  89. 
Caries  in  the  lords,  ib. 

Sir  T.  Shirley's  case,  90.  Statutes  re- 
lating to  the  privilege,  90-92.  ServanU' 
privilege  discontinu«l,  92, 93.  Members, 
now  released  at  present,  93.  Duration  of 
privilege,  and  to  whom  extended,  94-97. 


Whether  enjoyed  by  membara  in  ezeeoti«B 
before  their  election,  97. 

Privilege  has  not  been  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  admkJatration  of  criminal 
justice,  104.  Causes  of  commitaaoit  on 
criminal  charges  must  be  oommoidentMi 
to  the  house,  105, 106.  Commitmente  for 
contempt,  106-109.  Privilege  extends  to 
all  witnesses  summoned  to  attand  belbre 
either  house  of  Parliament,  and  to  others 
in  personal  attendance  upon  the  bosiuess 
of  Parliament,  110-112. 

Articles  of  Impeachment,  377. 

Arttndbl,  Earl  of;  privOege  of  PaiiiuneBt 
asserted  in  the  case  of,  in  staying  pro- 
ceeding^ in  the  Star  Chamber  for  eontempt, 
108. 

AaoiLL,  Mr.  (1707);  exerdse  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  commons  in  the  case  of,  93. 

AsHBT  S^  Whitb;  case  of,  in  1704,  referied 
to,  41.  50.  Outline  of  the  proceedings^ 
123, 124. 

Assault,  or  Obstruction  of  Members  pu- 
nished; resolution  of  the  commons  eoo- 
cerning,  64, 65. 

Assistants  of  thb  Lords;  enumerated ; 
how  summoned,  155.  Were  present  in 
the  oonsilium  regis,  156.  Their  attend- 
ance and  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ib. 
Occasionally  employed  in  carrying  bil£»  to 
the  commons,  249,  260.  287. 
See  also  Judobs. 

Athol,  Earl  of,  v.  Dbrbt,  Earl  of,  95. 

Attaikdbb,  Acts  of;  Judicature  of  Par- 
liament In  passing,  38.  Forms  observed, 
382.  The  highest  form  of  parliamentary 
judicature,  ib.    How  reversed,  445. 

Attendants  of  thb  Lords,  156.  250. 

287. 

Atwyll's  Case,  17  Edw.  4 ;  45.  85. 99. 

Aubbby,  Mr.  (1756) ;  privilege  extended  to, 
while  promoting  a  bill  in  the  house,  112. 

"  Aybs  "  and  *'  Nobs  "  on  a  division,  178. 

''Aylbsbttry  Mbn,"  The;  case  of,  re- 
ferred to,  40.  50.  116.  Outline  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  case  of,  123, 124. 

Bail  ;  the  courts  of  law  will  not  admit  to 
bail  persons  committed  by  either  house  of 
Parliament,  56-59. 

Balcarbas,  Earl  of;  summoned  to  attend 
the  House  of  Commons,  242. 

Ballot;  for  notices  of  motion,  168.  Se* 
lect  committees  occasionally  appointed 
by,  232.  For  petitions,  308.  Formerly 
used  in  the  appointment  of  election  ooa- 
mittees,  342. 


BALTiir«i.A88B,  Lord  (1641); 
Bampfield,  Sir  WllUam  (16! 
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A.LTiir«i.A88B,  Lord  (1641);  ease  of,  OS. 

AMPFiELD,  Sir  WllUam  (1614);  case  of, 
107. 

BA.if KRUPTS ;  members  found  baokmpt  in- 
capable of  sittiog  and  voting  for  12 
months,  S8.  Powen  giren  to  the  speaker 
in  a  recesa  to  issue  warrants  for  new 
writs,  341. 

Barkakdiston  V,  Bombs  (1674) ;  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  in  matters  of  privilege 
explained  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  North 

in,  iia 

Barons;  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
title,  9. 

Barwbll,  Mr.;  his  refusal  to  withdraw 
from  a  committee ;  speaker's  opinion  that 
he  ought  to  withdraw,  835. 

Bath,  Archdeacon  of;  committed  by  the 
commons,  in  1640,  for  libel  on  Parlia- 
ment j  63. 

Beaumont,  John  Viscount;  created  by 
Henry  6,  being  the  first  upon  whom  the 
title  was  conferred,  8. 

Benbdict  Abbas;  his  mention  of  the 
commons  (a.d.  1176),  16. 

Bbnyon  V,  Eyblyn  ;  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  matters  of  privilege,  defined  by 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  in,  118. 

Bill  of  Rights;  to  be  considered  but  a 
declaration  of  the  ancient  law  of  Eng- 
land^ 4.  Extract  from,  declaring  the  sn^ 
pending  or  dispensing  with  laws,  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  to  be  illegal,  4.  n. 
Freedom  of  speech  in  Parliament  con- 
firmed by,  80. 

BILLS ; 

Qenerally, — Same  bill  may  not  be  of- 
fered twice  in  a  session,  186.  Evasions 
of  the  rule,  187.  Bills  once  passed  or 
rejected,  188.  Lords'  Journals  inspected, 
and  new  bills  ordered,  189.  Bills  laid 
aside,  190.  Prorogation  to  renew  biUs, 
ib.  Glauses  in  Acts  that  they  may  be 
amended,  191.  Conferences  and  free  con- 
ferences between  the  two  houses  upon 
bUls,  255, 256.  289,  290. 

See  also  Pritatb  Bills. 

BILLS,  PUBUC ; 

General  nature  of  a  bill  explained,  269. 
Ancient  mode  of  enacting  laws,  tb.  Le- 
gislation by  bill  and  statute  dates  from 
Henry  6 ;  270.  General  similarity  in  the 
practice  of  both  houses,  ib.  What  bills 
most  originate  in  either  house  respec- 
tively, 270,  271.  Bills  for  a  general  par- 
don, 271.  Division  of  public  and  private 
bUls,  ih. 


Public  bills  presented  in  the  Lords,  271. 
In  the  Commons  leave  £^ven  to  bring 
them  in,  ib.  Motion  for  such  leave,  ib. 
Instructions  to  gentlemen  appointed  to 
bring  them  in,  272.  Preliminaries  to  mo- 
tions for  bringing  in  bills,  in  certain  cases, 
ib.  Bills  originating  in  committee,  ib.; 
relating  to  religion  and  trade,  ib.  The 
grant  of  public  money,  278 ;  or  the  impo- 
sition of  a  diarge  upon  the  subject,  ib. 
Construction  of  these  rules,  with  prece- 
dents, 273-275. 

Preparing  bills,  275.  Blanks;  italics, 
ib.    Bills  presented,  ib.    First   reading, 

276.  Second  reading  ordered  on  a  future 
day,  and  bill  printed,  ib.  Reading  billi^, 
explained,  ib.  Ancient  custom  of  bre- 
viates,  277. 

Second  reading ;  forms  of  amendments, 

277,  278.  Bills  rejected;  and  rejected 
and  torn,  278.  In  what  cases  counsel 
heard,  ih.  Committees  on  bills,  Lords 
and  Conunons,  279.  Proceedings  in  com- 
mittee, 279, 280.  Amendments  when  to 
be  offered,  280.  Blanks  filled  up,  ib. 
What  amendments  admissible,  ib.  In- 
structions to  enable  committee  to  consider 
clauses  extraneous  to  the  title,  281.  Bills 
divided  into  two  by  instruction,  &c.  ib. 

Report  of  progress ;  and  report  of  the 
bill,  281.  Proceeding's  on  report  of  bills, 
282.  Bills  reprinted,  288.  Clauses  added, 
and  amendments  made,  ib.  Bills  re-com- 
mitted; again  re-committed,  284.  In- 
grossment,  284,  285.  Third  reading,  285. 
Time  of  proposing  new  clauses,  286.  Bill 
passed,  i».    Title  of  the  bill,  t&. 

Form  in  which  bills  are  communicated 
from  lords  to  commons,  287.  Bills  sent 
by  mistake,  288.  Bills  communicated 
from  commons  to  lords,  ib.  Amendments 
of  the  other  house,  agreed  to  or  amended, 
t^.  Consequential  amendments,  289.  Dis- 
agreed to ;  conferences  and  free  conferences, 
255, 256.  289,  290.  By  whom  and  when 
desired,  290.     Indorsement  of  bills,  291. 

Royal  assent,  291.  By  commission; 
origin  of  giving  royal  assent  by  commis- 
sion, 291,  292.  Form  of  commission; 
form  of  royal  assent  by  commission,  298. 
Form  of  words  nsed  for  different  classes  of 
bills,  ib.  Form  in  which  the  royal  assent 
is  refused,  t^.  Use  of  the  Norman  French, 
ib.  Royal  asseut  by  the  Queen  in  per- 
son, 294.    Ingrossment  rolk,  ib. 

Intermediate  forms  and  stages  of  bills 
not  binding,  295.  Bills  passed  with  un- 
usual etpedition,  ib.  InformalitieB  in  the 
agreement  of  botii  houses,  296.'  Pylklng- 
ton's  case,  297.  Factories  Bill  of  1829» 
t^.  Schoolmasters'  Widows'  Fond  (Scot- 
land) Bill,  1843;  298.  Imperfect  indorse- 
H  h2 
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Bills,  Public — continued, 

ment  of  hills,  208.  InfornoalltieB  in  the 
royal  assent,  ib.  Dulce  of  Norfolk's  at- 
tainder declared  void,  299,  300. 

BISHOPS ; 

The  lords  spiritaal,  an  estate  of  the 
realm,  5.  Their  tenure,  6,  6.  Represen- 
tative M«hops  of  Ireland,  6.  Their  posi- 
tion in  Parliament,  10, 11.  How  intro- 
duced on  takinff  their  seats,  135.  Repre- 
sentative bishops  of  Ireland  not  intro- 
duced, ib.  Read  prayers  in  tlie  House  of 
Lords,  ib.  Doubts  whether,  by  law,  they 
are  required  to  be  summoned  at  the  trial 
of  peers,  381 .  They  attend,  but  withdraw 
before  the  vote  of  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
with  a  protestation  saving  their  rights  in 
Judicature,  381, 382. 

Blackbton b's  Commentaries  cited,  6.  16. 
83.94. 

Blackstonb,  Mr.  Justice;  affirmed  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  presume  the 
orders  of  the  commons  aad  tlieir  execu- 
tion to  be  according  to  law,  117, 

Blaik,  Sir  Adam ;  impeached  of  hi^h  trea- 
son, with  four  other  commoners,  376. 

Blanks  in  Bills,  explained,  274,  275. 
In  private  bills,  406. 

Blood;  restitution  in,  271.  445. 

Board  of  Tradb  ;  Assist  in  the  examina- 
tion of  private  bills,  386.  Copies  of  pri- 
vate bills  and  breviates  to  be  sent  to  Pri- 
vate Bill  Office  for,  406. 

Books  and  Lettbbs  ;  not  to  be  read  by 
members  in  their  places,  207. 

Br  ACTON,  Judge;  limits  of  ro^al  preroga- 
tive as  laid  down  by,  4. 

BREACHES  op  PRIVILEGE; 

A  contempt  of  the  High  Court  of  Parlk- 
ment,  49.  How  punished,  ib.  Diffdrent 
modes  of  punishment  by  lords  and  com- 
mons, 70.  Defined,  59,  et  seq.  Not 
punished  without  due  inquiry  into  alleged 
offence,  68.  Order  of  the  lords,  1 1  th  Ja- 
nuary  1699,  t^.  Of  the  Commons,  dlst 
January  1694,  and  3d  January  1701,  t&. 
Present  practice  on  complaint  being  made, 
69.  Resolution  11th  February  1768,  dis- 
couraging frivolous  complaints,  ib.  House 
may  punish  in  one  session  offences  com- 
mitted in  another,  t&.  Order  of  4th  and 
14th  April  1707,  ib.  Or  in  a  former  Par- 
liament, 70.  Disobedience  to  chairman's 
order  for  attendance  of  a  witness,  233. 


Ptiblicsition  of  evidence  and  documento  not 
reported  to  the  house,  2^7,  ^cc 
See  also  Priyilbob^ 

Brereton,  Jtfr. ;  Case  of  (1605),  107. 

Bkbtiatbs.     Of  Public  Bills;   ancient 
custom ;  suggfestions  thereon,  277. 

Of  Private  BilU ;  408.  BreTiate 
of  amendments  made  by  the  comniitt<^, 
submitted  to  the  chairman  of  wayv  and 
means,  431. 

Bribbrt  ;  special  reports  of  election   com- 
mittees, 366.     Proof  of  agency  not  to  pre- 
cede evidence  of  bribery,  367.    Results  oC 
this  law,  ib.   Writs  suspended,  368.     And 
election     committees    re-assembled,    ib. 
When  chaiiges  of  bribery  atiandonedy  ib. 
Election  committees  appointed  to  investi- 
gate charges  of  bribery  in  petitions,  or 
when  petitions  have  l)een  withdrawn,  ib, 

Bridgman,  Sir  Orlando ;  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  matters  of  privilege  defined  by, 
118. 

British  Constitution  ;  how  far  within 
the  design  of  this  treatise,  1. 

British  India;  the  government  of,  by 
the  East  India  Company,  controlled  by 
ministers  responsible  to  Pariiament,  90. 

Brougham,  Mr.;  sat  as  speaker  of  the 
lords,  22d  November  1830;  152. 

Brown,  T.;  committed  by  the  lords  for 
publication  of  debates,  61. 

Brudenbll,  Lord ;  withdraws  on  question 
concerning  him,  211. 

Bryers,  J.  (1626^);  privilege  extended  to, 
whilst  attending  the  house  as  witness, 
111. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of;  proceedings  of, 
committee  on  charges  against,  in  1626; 
236. 

Budget,  the;  its  nature  described,  330. 

BuRDBTT,  Sir  Francis;  his  case  referred  to, 
60.  118,  119.  Power  of  the  seijeaot-at- 
arms  to  break  into  a  dwelling-honse 
afiSrmed  in  the  case  of,  in  1810 ;  62-66. 
Committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  commons 
in  1810  for  libel  on  the  house,  64.  The 
power  of  the  house  to  coDOOiit  for  Iil>el 
questioned  in  this  case,  bat  confirmed,  ib. 
Withdraws,  on  question  coneemtng  him, 
210. 

BuRDBTT  V.  Abbot;  dictum  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in,  as  to  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mons, 1 18, 1 19.  The  authority  of  the  house 
sustained  and  vindicated  in  this  ease,  124, 
126. 
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BuRTAL  GROrifDS  OR  Cbmbtbrtbs;  no- 
tices required  in  regard  to  bills  relating 
thereto,  <390.  Estimates  and  subscription 
contracts,  ib.  Standing  order  of  tbe  lords 
concemiug,  442. 

Burton,  Mr.  Christie,  (1819) ;  privilege 
when  taken  in  execution  before  election ; 
03.  97. 

BuTLBR,  Daniel ;  committed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  1809,  for  arresting  Sir  Charles 
Hamilton,  a  member,  66. 

Call  of  tbb  Housb;  in  the  lords,  148. 
382.    In  the  commons,  149. 

Canada,  Lower ;  the  constitution  of,  sus- 
pended in  1838,  and  provisional  govern- 
ment established  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, 30. 

Candidatbs,  Petitioning;  eligible  to  Par- 
liament, 341. 

Candles  ;  motions  for  bringing  in,  177. 

Canning,  Mr.  Secretary,  withdraws  on 
question  concerning  him,  211. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  6;  privilege 
in  the  case  of  tbe  servants  of,  (1^7),  89. 

Carr,  William ;  fined  and  imprisoned  by 
the  lords  in  1667,  for  libel  on  Lord  Gerard 
of  Brandon,  65. 

Causes  op  Summons;  declared,  34;  Parlia- 
ment not  bound  to  consider  causes  of  sum- 
mons alone,  but  may  proceed  with  other 
business,  34.  Declared  by  the  Queen  in 
person,  142.  By  commission,  143.  Bill 
read  pro  Jbrmd.  in  both  houses,  143, 144. 

Chairman  op  Committees  op  the 
WHOLE  House  ;  performs,  in  committee, 
the  duties  of  speaker,  225. 

Lords. — Not  to  leave  the  chair  without 
leave  of  the  committee,  226. 

CowinoiM.— Reports  pr.  gress,  227.  On 
points  of  order,  ih,  Efflct  of  motions  for 
chairman  to  report  progress  or  to  leave 
the  chair,  229. 

Chairman  op  Lords'  Committees;  no- 
minated at  the  commencement  of  each 
session,  224.  Takes  the  chair,  except 
where  otherwise  directed,  ib.  His  duties 
in  regard  to  private  bills,  386.  435.  439. 
453. 

Chairman  opCommitteeopWaysand 
Means;  Usually  takes  the  chair  in  com- 
mittees of  the  whole  house,  224.  And 
carries  bills  and  messages  to  the  lords, 
250.  288.  His  duties  in  regard  to  private 
bills,  386.  408.  414.  430. 


Chairman  op  Select  Committees; 
Lords. — ^Votes  like  other  peers  in  the 
committee,  236. 

Commons.  —  Witnesses  summoned  by 
orders  signed  by  him,  233.  Gives  the 
casting  vote  when  the  numbers  are  equals 
but  otherwise  never  votes,  236.  Of  com- 
mittees on  private  bills,  402.  412.  422. 
426. 439.  453. 

Chairman  op  a  Mebtino  ;  petition 
signed  by,  received  only  as  his  individual 
petition,  304. 

Challenges,  by  Members;  how  prevented 
and  punished,  205. 

Chandois,  Lord  (1597) ;  case  of  the  ser- 
vants of,  89. 

Chaplain  (Mr.  Speaker's) ;  reads  prayers 
daily  in  the  house,  139. 

Charoes  upon  the  Subject;  construc- 
tion of  rules  concerning  imposition  of  by 
bills,  273,  274.     Rule  in  regard  to  lords' 
amendments,  321, 322. 
See  also  Supply  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

Charities,  Trustees  of;  their  consents  how 
to  be  taken,  441. 

Charlton,  Mr.  Leehmere ;  committed  by 
the  lord  chancellor  in  1837,  for  contempt, 
109. 

Chatham,  £arl  of;  exception  taken  to 
words  used  by,  202.  Misunderstanding 
with  Duke  of  Richmond,  204. 

Chedder,  Richard ;  case  of  privilege,  84. 

Chbrbury,  Lord  Herbert,  of;  exception 
taken  to  words  used  by,  203.  Ordered  to 
withdraw,  211. 

Chiltern  Hundreds,  Stewardship  of; 
vacates  seat  in  Parliament,  340. 

Church  Doors  ;    notices  of  applications 
for  private  bills  affixed  on,  300,  391. 
See  also  Notices. 

Church  Rates  ;  m(>tion  decided  to  be 
irregular,  in  1840;  187. 

Church  Temporalities  (Ireland) 
Bill,  1833 ;  did  not  concern  religion  so 
as  to  originate  in  a  committee,  273.  Im- 
posed a  tax,  and  was  therefore  with- 
dravra  :  report  of  precedents,  274,  275. 

Cinque  Ports  ;  the  representatives  of  the, 
styled  barons,  22.  n. 

Cities  and  Boroughs;  state  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  in  England,  24.     In  Scot- 
laud,  25.     In  Irelaud,  ib. 
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CiTiZBVS  AVB  BCROESSBS;  their  addition 
to  tlie  legislatare,  15.  17.  20.  Amoaot  of 
tbeir  wages  in  tlie  time  of  Edward  8 ;  SI. 
QaaliflcatioD  of  estate  by  Act  1  &  2  Vict. 
C.48;  26. 

Clarb,  Booo  db;  case  of,  18  Edw.  1; 
Ho. 

Clarbn BON,  Constitations  of;  cited  in  re- 
ference to  tlie  voting  of  spiritnal  lords  in 
casesof  blood,  881. 

Clarendon,  Lord;  jurisdietioa  of  the 
commons  in  matters  of  privilege,  defined 
by,  ua 

Clausbs  ;  added,  divided,  &c.  in  commit- 
tee, 281.  If  added  in  committee,  must 
be  within  the  title  of  the  bill,  280, 
281.  Unless  authorized  by  instruction 
from  the  honse,  281.  Added  on  report ; 
proceedings  and  rules,  288.  Clauses  con- 
taining rates,  &c.,  288,  284.  Added  to 
bills  on  third  reading,  ^5.  Time  of  pro- 
posing new  clauses,  SHB6. 

How   considered    in   committee  on  a 
private  bill,  425.  440. 

Clbrgtmbn  ;  are  ineligible  to  seats  in  the 

Honse  of  Commons,  27.  Act  of  41  Qeo.  8, 
c.  63,  ib.  Act  of  10  Qeo.  4,  c.  7,  s.  9, 
excluding  the  Roman-catholic  clergy,  ib. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  ;  delivers  the  re- 
turn book  to  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  134.  His  certificate  of  the 
election  of  representative  peers  of  Scot- 
lund,  135 ;  and  of  Ireland,  t^.  Ordered  to 
attend  and  amend  returns,  42.  Warrants 
directed  to  him  to  issue  new  writs,  42. 
337.  His  duties  on  the  royal  assent  being 
given  to  biUs,  291.  298. 

Clerk  op  the  House  op  Commons; 
appointed  by  letters  patent,  157.  Clerk 
assistant  and  second  clerk  assistant,  ib. 
General  view  of  his  duties,  157,  158. 
Puts  questions  on  the  election  of  speaker, 
136;  and  for  adjournment^  in  his  absence, 
154.  Administers  oaths  to  members,  and 
receives  the  account  of  their  qualification, 
139.  Calls  over  names  on  a  call  of  the 
honse,  149.  Clerk  assistant  or  second 
clerk  assistant  goes  to  the  bar  of  the 
lords  on  further  prorogations,  166.  No- 
tices of  motions  entered  by  the  latter,  168. 
Signs  orders  for  attendance  of  witnesses, 
289 ;  and  for  their  expenses,  248.  Ordered 
to  take  down  words  spoken,  197.  206. 
Indorsement  of  bills  by,  291 ;  or  by  clerk 
assistant.  In  his  absence,  291.  n.  Petitions 
may  be  read  by,  307.  Duties  in  regard  to 
controverted  elections,  851.  855. 359. 


Clerk  of  thb  Parliambhtb;  ofliee 
cnted  by  deputy ;  his  duties,  156. 
ticates  copies  of  Journals,  161. 
money  bills  from  ti<e  speaker  at  the  bar, 
165.  384.  Signs  orders  lor  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  289.  Swears  them  at  the 
bar,  243.  Occasionally  sent  with  meeaaeies 
to  tiie  commons,  250.287.  Indorsea  luUs» 
291.  Waits  upon  the  Queen  when  abeat 
to  give  royal  assent  to  bills  in  person,  ib. 
Signifies  the  royal  assent,  293.  Appoints 
taxators  of  costs  in  private  bills,  458  ;  and 
prepares  list  of  charges,  459. 

Clbrk  of  the  Peace  ;  plans,  dnpllcateii» 
books  of  reference,  sections,  &c.,  to  be 
deposited  with,  892,  39a  Memorial  to 
be  indorsed  by  him,  of  the  time  at  irhich 
they  were  lodged  with  him,  &e.y  992. 
Alterations  of  plans,  &c.,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  h3to  Parliament,  437. 

CocHRAKE,  Lord;  privilege  not  extended 
to,  105. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward;  his  opinions  referred 
to,  as  to  the  separation  of  the  two  houses, 
18,  19.  The  authority  of  Parliament  on- 
linilted,  according  to,  31.  The  law  of 
Parliament  defined  by,  48.  Maintained 
the  claim  of  the  commons  to  be  a  court 
of  record,  71.  Referred  to,  84.  AfBirnied 
either  house  of  Parliament  to  be  the  only 
judge  of  its  privileges,  115, 1 16.  Mored 
that  a  bill  be  torn  in  the  house,  278. 

CoLEPBPPER,  Thomas ;  committed  by  the 
commons,  in  1701,  for  libel  on  Pariia- 
ment,  64. 

Coleridge,  Mr.  Justice;  duties  of  Uie 
courts  in  matters  of  privilege,  explained 
by,  120. 

Colonies;  the  legislatures  and  laws  of, 
subordinate  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
29,  80.  Legal  right  of  Parliament  to  im- 
pose taxes  upon  colonies  for  the  support 
of  the  mother  country,  30. 

Commission  for  Royal  Assent  to  Bills; 
makes  a  house,  151.  Origin  of  giving 
the  royal  assent  by,  292.  Form  of  com- 
mission, ib.  Of  royal  assent  by  commis- 
sion, 293.  299. 

Commissions,  In  the  Army  and  Marines; 
do  not  vacate  seats  in  Paiiiament,  340. 

Commitment  ;  the  right  of,  for  contempt^ 
belongs  equally  to  both  houses,  49.  Re- 
garded with  jealousy  when  exercised  by 
tiie  commons,  ib.  Right  of  commons  es- 
tablished by  immemorial  usage,  &c.  50. 
Right  of  the  lords  to  commit  questioned, 
and  confirmed  in  ease9  of  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury in  1675,  and  of  Flower  in  1779,  ib. 
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Ci>M.HiTHBVT^-eontinue(L 

Gaoses  of  commitment  cannot  be  inquired 
into  by  eonrts  of  law,  66.  58.  Commit- 
ment by  the  lords  for  term  beyond  the 
session,  70,  71.  Present  position  of  tlie 
commons,  74.  Imprisonment  by  commons 
coneloded  by  prorogation,  74,  75;  pri- 
soners held  longer  in  custody,  would  be 
discharged  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  75. 

COMMITTEES  op  thb  whole  HOUSE; 

1.  Oenerally, 

2.  herd*, 

3.  (JotmnonSm 

1.  Oenerally. — ^Restrictions  upon  spealc* 
ing  removed  in,  106.  Conduct  of  business 
in  committee,  225.  In  the  lords,  a  peer 
addresses  their  lordships,  ib.  In  the  com- 
mons, members  address  the  chairman,  ib. 
Chairman  performs  the  duties  of  speaker, 
ib.  A  committee  can  only  consider  the 
matters  referred  to  them,  ib.  Unless 
enabled  by  instruction,  t^.  Instruction 
should  be  moved  after  reading  the  order 
of  the  day,  ib.  Motions  in  committee  need 
not  be  seconded,  ib.  Previous  question  not 
admitted,andwhy,i6.  Members  may  speak 
more  than  once  to  questions  in  committee, 
826.  To  speiUc  standing,  i6.  House  re- 
sumed, 227.  In  cases  of  doubt,  id.  On 
other  occasions,  ib.  In  case  of  disturb- 
ance, ib.  Forty  members  a  quorum  in  the 
commons,  228.  Cannot  adjourn  a  debate, 
or  its  own  sittings,  ib.  Motion  (iu  the 
lords)  that  the  house  be  again  put  into 
committee,  229.  Report  of  progress,  ib. 
Motions  that  the  chairman  do  report  pro- 
gress, ib. ;  or  do  now  leave  the  chair,  ib. 
Proceedings  in  committee  not  entered  in 
the  Lords'  Journals,  ib. ;  nor  in  the  Com- 
mons' Journals  until  1829,  ib. 

2.  Lords. — ^The  house  put  into  a  com- 
mittee, 224.  Chair  taken  by  chairman  of 
lords'  committees,  tb. 

3.  Commons. — Houseresolves  itself  into  a 
committee  ofthe  whole  house, 224.  Speaker 
leares  the  chair ;  mace  removed,  td.  Chair- 
man of  ways  and  means  the  usual  chair- 
man, ib.  If  difference  arises  in  the  choice 
of  chairman,  the  house  decides,  ib, 

COMMITTEES,  SELECT; 

1.  Oenerally. 

9.  Lords. 

3.  Commons, 

1.  Oenerally. — ^Thelr  general  province 
and  duties,  230.  Can  only  consider  the 
matters  referred  to  them  by  the  house,  ift. 
Their  powers  extended  or  limited  by  in- 
structiooy  ib.    Petitions  and  documents 


referred,  290.    Of  both  lionses  commuui- 
catlng  with  each  other,  258. 

2.  Lords. — ^Their  appoiaCment  and  con- 
stitiitioD  in  the  lords ;  three  the  ordinary 
quorum,  230. 233.  Ordered  to  meet  in  the 
prince's  lodgings,  230.  Lords  to  speak 
uncovered,  231.  May  be  attended  by  the 
Judges,  ib.  Refusal  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Popham  to  sit,  ib.  Are  not  authorised  by 
the  house  to  send  for  witnesses  or  docu- 
mentary evidence,  ib.  Attendance  of  wit- 
nesses enforced  by  order  of  tlie  house,  ib. 
Strantrers  generaliy  excluded,  234.  Lords 
not  of  the  committee  may  be  present,  ib. 
Mode  of  deciding  in  case  of  equali^  of 
voices,  **  semper  prcsiumitur  pro  ne- 
ffanie/*  236. 

3.  Commons. — Appointment  and  consti- 
tution in  the  commons,  231.  The  number  of 
members,  id.   Their  attendance,  id.  Notice 
of  nomination,  232.  List  of  members  serv- 
ing, ib.    Their  names  prefixed  to  questions 
put  to  witnesses,  ib.    Minutes  of  proceed- 
ing's, ib.    Names  taken  down  in  divisions, 
ib.      Peculiar  modes  of  nomination,  by 
ballot,  &c.  in  special  cases,  ib.    Members 
nominated  to  examine  witnesses,  without 
voting,  id.  Members  added  and  discharged, 
ib.    Quorum  of  committees,  233.     If  no 
quorum  named,  id.   Proceedings  when  pro- 
per number  are  not  present,  id.    Power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  ib. 
Witnesses  summoned  by  chairman's  order, 
id.;  and  censured  by  the  house  for  dis- 
obedience, id.  Strangers  generally  allowed 
to  be  present  when  witnesses  under  exami- 
nation, 234 ;  but  never  while  the  commit- 
tee aru  delil>erating,  id.    Members,  not  of 
the  committee,  ought  immediately  to  re- 
tire when  the  committee  are  about  to  de- 
liberate, id.    But  have  claimed  the  right 
of  being  present,  id.     Power  of  the  com- 
mittee to  exclude  them,  considered,  ib. 
Precedento,  234,  235.     Propriety  of  ob- 
taining an  order  of  the  house  for  their  ex- 
clusion in  certain  cases,  236.    Secret  com- 
mittees, id.     Mode  of  dividing ;  casting 
voice  of  chairman,  id.    Rule  explained  by 
the  house,  to  rectify  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  practice  of  the  house,  ib.   May  adjourn 
its  sittings,  id.;  and  sometimes  from  place 
to  place,  id.    May  not  sit  without  leave 
during  the  sitting  of  the  house,  nor  after 
acyoumment,  237.  Receive  notice  of  pray- 
ers firom  the  s^eant,  ib.    Their  proceed- 
ings void  alter  this  notice,  ib.    Leave  to 
sit  till  five  o'clock, id.;  or  on  Saturday,  id. 
Their  mode  of  sununoning  witnesses,  240. 
Attendance  of  members  to  be  examined  ; 
how  secured,  240,  241.    Of  members  of 
the  other  house,  241. 
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COXlflTTXBS  Off  PEITATX  BILL8; 

1.  CtfintnonSm 

2.  LordM. 

1.  Commons, — On  unopposed  bills,  400. 
On  opposed  bills,  ib.  Speaker's  lists 
for  committees,  ib.  Selected  members, 
409,  410.  First  meeting ;  notices,  410. 
Postponement  of  first  meeting,  411.  Con- 
stitution of  committees  on  opposed  bills, 
ib.  Attendance  of  members:  decluration, 
when  to  be  sigpied,  ib.  Quorum,  ib.  On 
competing  lines  of  railway,  413.  Proceed- 
ings and  duties  of  committees  on  private 
bills,  413. 414. 

Proceedings  in  committee,  423.  Rcom, 
when  opened  and  cleared,  ib.  Appearance 
of  parties,  tfr.  Case  opened,  424.  Proof 
of  preamble,  i^.  Parties  heard  against 
preamble,  ib.  Question  upon  preamble, 
426.  Preamble  not  proved,  ib.  Altera- 
tions in  preamble,  426.  Plan,  &e.  and 
eommittee-bill  and  clauses  to  be  signed 
by  chairman,  ib.  Committee  to  report 
the  bill,  with  certain  particulars,  426, 427. 
8pechkl  reports,  427.  Brighton  railway 
competing  lines,  428.  Witnesses,  how  to 
be  summoned,  ib.  Evidence  reported,  429. 
Time  limited  for  reports,  ib.  All  bills  to 
be  reported,  ib.  Adjournment  of  com- 
mittees, 430.  Committees  revired,  t^.  On 
rensommitted  bills,  432. 

2.  Lords. — Standing  order  committee, 
and  committees  on  opposed  bills,  435. 
Notice  of  meeting,  ib.  Unopposed  and 
opposed  bills,  439.  Op  n  committees  and 
committees  selected,  438,  439.  Sittings 
of  committees,  440.  Proceedings  in  com- 
mittee, ib.  Witnesses,  &c.,  ib.  Proof  of 
consent,  441.  Special  standing  orders 
concerning  particular  bills,  441-^^.  453. 

COMMONS,  HOUSE  OF; 

Elected  by  virtue  of  a  writ  from  the 
Crown,  5.  EHrly  history  of  the  commons, 
ll'-lS.  Under  Saxon  institutions,  12. 
The  wittena-gemote,  12,  13.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest,  13-18.  Knights  of 
the  shire,  when  first  summoned  to  Par- 
liament, and  by  whom  chosen,  14, 15.  17. 
20.  Citizens  and  borgesses,  15.  17.  20. 
Reference  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  King 
John,  in  connexion  with  the  origin  of  re- 
presentation, 16.  Sittings  of  lords  and 
commons  originally  held  in  one  chamber, 
18-20.  Separation  of  the  two  houses,  20. 
Their  practical  union  at  present,  ib.  Num- 
ber of  members  at  different  periods,  20, 21 . 
Number  of  members  added  on  the  union 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  21.  Wages  of 
members  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  1 ;  ib. 
Alterations  efiected  by  the  Reform  Acts 


of  1882;  21.    Total  number  ofi 
how  distributed,  23. 

Right  of  the  commoos  hi  ▼otfiifr 
plies,  and  imposing  burthens  upon  ths 
people,  39,  40.  270,  271.  3l9^aa4.  Of 
determining  elections,  40-42.  S31^etseg. 
Have  no  control  over  the  eligibility  at 
candidates,  except  as  regards  their  qnali. 
flcations,  42,43.  Examination  into  the 
claim  of  the  commons  to  be  a  oourt  of 
record,  71,72.158.244.  Impeaeiimenta 
by,  38.  374,  et  seq. 

See  also  Particuhir  Proceedings  thzoogli- 
out  the  Index. 


COMPBTINQ   LiNBa   OF   RAILWAY; 

mittees  on  bills  for,  in  the  commons,  413. 

CoMTN,  Lord  Chief  Baron;  the  exdmiTe 
jurisdiction  of  Parliament  in  matters  of 
privilege  affirmed  by,  117. 

CONFERENCES ; 

Subjects  for  a  conference,  252.  Wbea 
to  be  demanded,  253.  Its  gooeral  porpose 
to  be  stated,  ib.  Reasons  offered,  264. 
Time  and  place  of  meeting,  t5.  Maoa- 
gers  appointed,  ib.  Their  duty,  255.  Con- 
ferences in  regard  to  bills,  ib.  Free  coo- 
ference,  ib.  Forms  of  holding  conferenoes^ 
256.  Standing  orders  of  de  lords  con- 
cerning, 257.  Proceedings  when  aaaeod- 
ments  to  bills  disagreed  to,  288,  389. 
Free  conferences,  ^.  Conference,  by 
whom  desired,  ib. 

CoNixoESBYyLord;  withdraws  on  motion 
concerning  him,  210. 

CoNSEKT  OF  THB  Cbown  ;  how  and  when 
signified,  263. 

CoNSBNTa  TO  PRITA.TB  BiLLS ;  Standing 
orders  requiring,  389.  Proof  of  consentSy 
in  the  commons,  415,  416.  In  the  lords: 
to  be  personal,  or  an  affidavit  of  disability, 
441.  Consent  of  trustees  for  charitable 
purposes,  t5. 

CONSEQUBNTIAL  AMBNBXBVTS;  289. 

C027SOLIDATBD  Fuhd  ;  Settled  charges 
upon  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  337. 
329,  330.  Produce  of  all  taxes  carried 
to,  325.  How  applied,  and  by  what  an- 
thority,  330. 

Contempt  of  Cou&t;  commitment  of 
members  of  Parliament  by  courts  of  jna- 
tice  for,  106-110.  Privilege  majntamed 
by  commons,  107.  Peers  declared  to  have 
no  privilege  as  against  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  108.  Privilege  not  enforced  in 
recent  cases,  108-110.  Process  formerly 
for  contempts  against  persons  having  pri- 
vilege of  Parliament,  by  seqneetration  of 
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property,  109.  Priyilege  maiotaioed  in 
Act  2  &  3  Will.  4,  e.  93,  for  paniBliment 
of  contonpts  of  ecdetiastical  oonrto,  109, 

iia 

^  Contents  "  and  "  Not-Contbnts  f  on 
a  division  in  the  Lords,  178. 

Contractors  ;  government  eontractors 
disqualified  from  serving  as  members  of 
Parliament  by  Act  22  Geo.  3;  28. 

Contkoybrtbd  Elbctions.    5ee  Elbc- 

TIONS,  CoNTROYBRTBD. 

Convocation;  voted  subsidies  for  the 
clergy  from  Edward  1  to  Charies  2 ;  818. 

Cook,  Richard,  case  of  ( 1584) ;  102. 

Cooks  BY,  Richard;  imprisoned  by  the 
Lords,  in  1776,  for  sending  insnlting  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  65. 

Copyright  op  Books  Bills;  not  held 
to  concern  trade,  274. 

Copyright  op  Designs  Bill;  held  to 

concern  trade,  273. 
Cornwall,  I>uchy  of;    consent    of   the 

Crown  signified  in  regard  to,  264. 

Cornwall,  Duke  of;  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  created,  being  the  first  upon  whom 
the  title  of  duke  was  conferred,  7. 

Coronation  Oath;  binds  the  Crown  to 
govern  according  to  law,  3. 

Corporations  Agorbgatb;  their  peti- 
tions to  be  under  their  common  seal,  304. 

CoRRBCTioNS  OP  EviDENCB  J  by  wit- 
nesses, how  limited,  237. 

Costs  ; 

Controverted  Eleetunu,— When  pay- 
able ;  bow  ascertained  and  recovered,  369, 
370. 

Private  JBi22f.— Taxation  of,  lords  and 
commons,  458,  459,  460. 

C08YN*8  Case  (12  Edw.  4),  98. 

CouNBBL ;  members  not  to  plead  before  the 
lords  on  a  bill  depending,  223.  Heard  in 
peculiar  cases  against  public  bills,  279. 
On  the  second  reading,  ib.  On  other 
stages,  279.  281.  Before  election  com- 
mittees, 365.  Before  committees  on  pri- 
vate bills,  422-425.  440.  Counsel  to 
chairman  of  lords'  committees,  439. 

CouNTiBS;  state  of  the  elective  franchise 
in :  In  England,  23.  In  Scotland,  25. 
In  Ireland,  ib. 

Courts  op  Justicb  ;  grand  committee  no 
longer  appointed,  229. 

COURTS  OF  LAW ; 

Difficulty  of  defining  theur  jurisdiction 
in  matters  of  privilege,  113.     General 


principles  stated,  1 1 3, 1 14.  Legal  autho- 
rities favourable  to  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  Parliament,  115-117.  Autho- 
rities in  support  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts,  and  adverse  to  claims  of  pri- 
vilege, 118-120.  Judgments  of  courts 
adverse  to  parliamentary  privilege,  and 
proceedings  of  Parliament  thereupon,  120- 
129.  Prtsent  position  of  privilege  in  re- 
ference to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts, 
129. 

Courts  Martial;  arrest  of  members 
to  be  tried  by  military  courts  martial 
communicated  by  the  Crown,  262.  Ad- 
dress In  answer,  265.  By  naval  courts 
martial  communicated  by  the  lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  262.  No  address  in  answer, 
265. 

Crbbyby,  Mr.;  fined  lOOl,  in  1813  ibr 
li1>e],  in  having  published  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Commoos  reflect- 
ing on  an  individual,  81,  82. 

Cromlwbll,  Henry  Lord,  case  of  (1572), 
106, 107. 

Crosbib,  Sir  Pierce  (1640);  privilege  ex- 
tended to,  whilst  attending  as  witness  in 
Lord  Strafford's  cause,  1 10. 

Crosby,  Brass;  his  case  in  1771;  50.  57. 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  matters  of 
privilege  defined  by  Mr.  Justice  Black* 
stone  in  the  case  of,  117. 

Cross  Bbnchbs;  in  the  lords,  145, 146. 

Crossing  thb  Housb  ;  rules  concerning. 
206,207. 

CROWN,  THE; 

1.  Prerogatives, 

2.  Demiaeof. 

3.  Its  rehUions  to  and  eommuniea' 

tiont  toith  Parliament. 

4.  Acceptance  of  Ojfftee  under. 

1.  Prerogative$. — Hereditary,  but  sub- 
ject to  Parliament,  2-5.'  Oath  taken  at 
coronation,  3.  Limits  of  its  prerogatives 
defined  by  12  k  13  Will.  3,  c.  2;  ib. 
Powers  of  Parliament  to  bind  the  Crown 
affirmed  by  6  Anne,  c.  7,  ib»  Limits  of 
the  royai  prerogatives  as  laid  down  by 
Judge  Bracton,  4;  by  Judge  Fortescue, 
ib, ;  and  by  8ir  Thomas  Smyth,  ib.  Its 
prerogatives  in  conneidon  with  the  legis- 
lature, 5.  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown  In 
reference  to  Parliament  enumerated,  31- 
39. 

2.  Demise  of.— Parliament  meets  im- 
mediately upon,  34  All  the  members  of 
both  houses  again  take  the  oaths,  142. 
Addressee  of  ooodoleMe  oa,  967* 
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Cbown,  Thb— eontifitiAi. 

9.  Hm  retatioHi  to  and  communiea' 
tions  with  Parliament. — Qoeen's  name 
not  to  be  niied  hi  debate  to  infloenee  votes, 
900,  801.  Queen  supposed  to  be  always 
present  in  Parliament,  250.  Can  only 
take  part  in  its  proceedings  in  the  exer- 
cise of  parliamentary  prerogatives,  ib. 
May  be  present  in  the  House  of  Lords 
daring  debates,  ib.  Discontinuance  of 
tlie  practice,  ib.  Communicates  with 
Parliament  in  person,  or  by  commission, 
260.  By  message  under  the  sign  manual, 
ib.  Subjects  of  such  messages,  ib.  Com- 
municated to  both  houses,  261.  On  mat- 
ters of  supply,  ib.  Verbal  mestages 
when  members  are  imprisoned,  262.  To 
be  tried  by  courts  martial,  ib.  Queen's 
pleasure  signified,  268.  Royal  recom- 
mendation or  consent,  ib.  Crown  places 
its  interests  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament, 
264.  How  such  communications  are  ac- 
knowledged, ib.  Addresses,  264, 265, 266. 
Joint  addresses  of  the  two  houses,  266. 
Separate  addresses,  ib.  Modes  of  pre- 
senting, 267,  268.  It«  constitutional 
functions  in  regard  to  the  public  income 
and  expenditure;  and  in  connexion  with 
the  grants  of  the  commons,  324.  326. 
Recommendation  of  the  Crown  to  peti- 
tions, motions,  &c.  325.  Petitions  for 
compounding  debts  due  to  the  Crown,  ib. 

4.  Acceptance  of  Office  under. — ^Va- 
cates seats  in  Parliament,  839,  340. 

See  also  AccBss  to  tub  Crown.   Ad- 

DRBSSBS  TO  THB  CrOWN.      QuBBN. 

Crown, Church  or  Corporation  Pro- 
perty, &c. ;  notice  to  owners  required  in 
bills  relating  to,  390. 

Cuts,  Canals,  &c.;  special  notices  and 
plans  required,  besides  those  applicable 
generally  to  the  second  class  of  private 
bills,  395. 

Danby,  Earl  of;  reference  to  his  impeach- 
ment, 379, 380, 881. 

David's,  St.,  case  of  Bishop  of,  84. 

Db  Apibus  ;  this  law  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor confirmed  "  by  the  king,  the  barons, 
and  the  people,"  13. 

DEBATE; 

A  peer  addresses  "  the  rest  of  the  lords 
in  general,"  191.  In  the  commons,  a  mem- 
ber addresses  the  speaker,  ib.  Members 
speak  standing,  ib.  Exceptions  in  case  of 
sickness  or  infirmity,  ib.  Speak  sitting 
and  covered  during  a  division,  ib. 

Debate  arises  after  question  proposed, 
171.  192.  Cannot  arise  after  question 
entirely  put,  192.    Who  may  speak;  in 


Hm  lords,  192.  In  the  comnoMy  19S. 
When  two  members  rise,  tfe.  Meiaben 
must  speak  to  the  queatioti,  194.  May 
not  speak  when  no  question  befurc  tbe 
house,  195.  Indulgence  granted  in  cer- 
tain cases,  tb.  Members  to  speak  oaee 
only,  ib.  Except  to  explain,  •&  To  re- 
ply, 196.  And  in  committee,  196.  226. 
On  new  questions,  196. 

Order  in  debate,  197.  Words  taken 
down,  197.  906.  Rules  ibr  membeiB  la 
speaking ;  not  to  refer  to  prior  debales^ 
198.  Nor  to  reflect  upon  votes  of  the 
house,  199.  Nor  to  allude  to  delifttes  ia 
the  other  house,  t^.  Queen's  name  not  t» 
be  used  to  influence  the  decision  of  ttie 
house,  900-208.  Offensive  words  against 
Parliament  or  either  house  to  be  av^ed, 
202.  Exceptions  taken  to  words,  SOS. 
Words  against  a  statute,  ib.  Personal 
allusions  agaiost  members,  ib.  Words 
of  heat,  204, 205. 

Rules  to  be  observed  by  members  at- 
tending to  debates,  to  keep  their  places, 

206.  Entering  and  leaving  the  house,  ib. 
Not  to  cross  before  mem1>ers  BpeakiBg,tfr. 
Not  to  read  books,  newspapers,  or  letters 
in  their  places,  nor  to  tike  tobacco,  206|, 

207.  Maintaining  silence ;  hissing,  or  ii»- 
terrnption,  disorderly,  207.  Cries  of 
"hear,"  "hear,"  when  disorderly,  208- 
Intermptions  in  committee,  208,  90O. 
Authority  of  the  speiiker  in  maintaining 
order  in  debate,  in  the  lords,  and  in  the 
commons,  209.  Members  withdraw  when 
their  conduct  is  under  debate,  210.  Ad- 
journment of  debates,  211.  Motions^  fir 
adjournment  of,  172. 

Publication  of  Debates,  declared  by 
the  lords  to  be  a  breach  of  privilegre,  GO. 
And  by  the  commons,  61. 

Debts  to  the  Crown  ;  rule  concerning 
petitions,  263. 325,  &c. 

Declabation;  of  qualification,  141 ;  App. 
462.  Of  meml)er8  serving  on  ocmiButtees 
on  private  bills,  411. 

De  Qbbt,  Chief  Justice;  his  dictum  is 
Brass  Crossby's  case  in  1771 ;  67. 

Demise  of  the  Crown;  Parliament  may 
meet  without  summons  by  Act  6  Anne,  c.  7, 
on,  33.  By  37  Geo.  3,  c.  127,  such  Parlia- 
ment to  exist  for  six  months  only,  if  not 
dissolved  in  the  meantime,  34.  All  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  again  sworn,  142. 

De  Modo  tbnendi  Parliambntitm  ; 
this  ancient  treatise  referred  to,  18. 

DsNMAN,  Lord ;  dicta  in  Stockdale  v.  Han- 
sard, 75.  General  Jurisdiction  of  tlia 
courts  in  matters  of  privilege,  dsAaed  by 
119. 
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DBPOfiiTiONS,  in  divorce  eases,  from  India, 
46d,  453.  455. 

Db  TaLLAGIO  No'n  C01fCBDBNDO,86  Ed.  1; 
the  right  of  the  commoDS  to  tax  themselves 
acknowledged  by  this  statute,  17.  318. 

DioGB,  James  (1585) ;  privilege  of,  89. 

DisoBBDiBVCE  TO  Ordebs  ;  puulshed  as 
breach  of  privilege,  60.  62. 

Dissolution  of  Parliambnt  ;  power  of 
the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament,  86. 
Act  of  Gieo.  1,  the  Septennial  Act,  ib. 
Usual  form  of  dissolution,  37.  Dissolved 
in  person  by  the  Prince  Regent,  ib.  Does 
not  determine  an  impeachment,  379.  Nor 
a  divorce  bill,  in  certain  cases,  453. 

DIVISIONS; 

1.  Generally. 

2.  Lards. 

3.  Commont, 

4.  In  Select  Cammitteei. 

1.  Generally, — ^When  a  division  arises, 
178.  Voices  of  members  to  determine 
their  votes,  179.  Members  in,  speak  sit- 
ting and  covered,  ib. 

8.  Lords. — Lor^  who  desire  to  vote 
and  hold  proxies%inst  be  present  when 
question  put,  212.  House  cleared  on  divi- 
sion, 21^,  214.  Not-contents  within  the 
bar;  contents  below  the  bar,  215.  One 
teller  for  each  party,  ib.  Proxies  called 
for,  ib.  Vote  of  lord  chancellor  or  speaker, 
how  given ;  votes  and  proxies  Jointly  de- 
termine question,  ib.  When  voices  equal 
the  not-contents  have  it,  ib.  Beversal  of 
this  role  in  giving  judgment,  ib.  Manner 
of  voting  in  the  house  when  there  is  no 
formal  division,  ib.  Rules  concerning 
proxies,  219, 820.  Protests  after  division, 
221. 

3.  Commons, — Members  must  be  pre- 
sent wlien  question  put,  212.  Cases  of 
votes  being  disallowed,  in  the  commons, 
212,813.  House  and  lobbies  cleared  of 
strangers,  213,  214.  Division  bell,  213. 
Time  allowed  for  reaching  the  hoa8e,814. 
Members  arriving  too  late,  tb.  Question 
twice  put  if  division  not  anticipated; 
aud  why,  ib.  Practice  of  dividing  before 
1836;  215.  Present  mode  of  counting 
members  from  separate  lobbies,  216. 

Speaker  appoints  tellers,  216.  If  two 
tellers  for  each  duty  cannot  be  found,  no  di- 
vision ensues,  id.  Precedents,  {&.  Sugges- 
tion of  a  role,  tft.  Mode  of  noting  the  names, 
817.  Numbers  declared,  ib.  A  second 
division  in  case  of  disagreement,!^.  If 
numbers  eqoal,8peaker  gives  easting  voice 


318.  Principles  upon  which  his  vote  is 
nsnally  declared,  id.  Precedents, t6.  Pub- 
lication of  division  lists,  219.  Divisions 
in  committee,  ib.  Practice  of  pahrs,  221. 
Personal  interest;  when  it  disqualifies 
members  from  voting,  222.  Votes  dis- 
allowed, 222,  223. 

4.  In  Select  Committees, — Rules  con- 
cerniug  divisions  in  select  committees  :  of 
the  lords,  236.  Of  the  commons,  232, 
836.    On  private  bills,  415.  428. 

DIVORCE  BILLS; 

1.  Lords. 
8.  Commons. 

1.  Lords, — Petition  for  divorce  bill  to 
be  presented  with  copy  of  the  proceedings. 
Sec.  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  449.  No 
bill  to  be  received  without  clause  pro- 
hibiting the  offending  parties  from  marry- 
ing, ib.  Proceedings  on  trials,  ib.  Pe- 
titioner to  attend  on  second  reading  to  be 
examined  as  to  collusion,  ib.  Second 
reading,  458.  Depositions  in  India,  ib. 
Warrant  for  taking  depositions ;  how  ob- 
tained, 453.  Referred  to  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  454. 

2.  Commons, — Proceedings  in  the  com- 
mons npon  divorce  bills  brought  from  the 
lords,  455.  What  evidence  to  be  given, 
ib.  When  petitioner  for  bill  to  attend  the 
committee,  456.    Report,  t5. 

DooB-KBBPBBS ;  lock  doors  on  a  division 
by  order  of  the  seijeant,  214.  Delivery 
of  printed  copies  of  private  bills  to  door- 
keepers before  first  reading,  406.  Of 
amended  bills  before  consideration  of  re- 
port ;  and  certificate  of  delivery  to  be  pro- 
duced, 430. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Gilbert  (1742);  privilege  as 
solicitor  for  several  bills  depending  in  the 
house.  Ill,  112. 

Downing,  W.;  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the 
lords  in  1688-^  for  libel  on  Lord  Grey  of 
Wark,65. 

Dbainagb  Bills;  standing  orders  to  be 
proved  and  enforced  in  the  committee  on 
the  bill  in  the  commons,  421 .  In  the  lords, 
concemix^f  deposit  of  pnrchase-money, 
441. 

Dukbs;  origin  of  the  title,  6. 

Ealdormbn;  official  but  not  hereditary 
titles  amongst  the  Saxons,  7.  Simihir  in 
clwrBCter  and  dignity  to  the  title  of  count, 
8. 

Earls;  origin  of  the  title,  7,  8. 
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Bast  India  Judicature  Coiimittbe 
(1782)^  Mr.  Barwell's  refiual  to  withdraw, 
236. 

Edward  3 ;  demand  of  homage  from,  by  the 
Pope,  hiid  by  that  monarch  before  hia  Par- 
liamenty  3,  4. 

Election  Proceedings  Committee; 
excIa«ion  of  members  daring  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  not  sanctioned  by  the 
house,  235. 

Elections  ;  how  held  and  determined,  29. 
Jurisdiction  of  the  commons  in  matters 
of  election,  40  42.  No  control  in  the 
commons  orer  the  eligDdKty  of  candidates, 
except  as  regards  their  qualification,  42. 

ELECTIONS,  CONTROVERTED; 

Principle  of  ballot  in  the  appointment 
of  committees  superseded  by  that  of  selec- 
tion, 342.  Election  petitions,  when  to  be 
presented,  343.  Members  returned  for 
two  places,  ib.  Members  to  withdraw 
while  their  returns  are  in  question,  343, 
344.  Double  returns,  344.  Interference 
of  peers,  ib.  Petitions  alleging  bribery, 
345. 

Admhaistration  of  the  election  law,  345. 
The  petition,  345,  346.  Recognizances, 
and  sureties,  346-348.  Petitions  with- 
drawn, 348.  Proceedings  when  seat  be- 
comes vacant,  348,  340. 

Oeneral  Committee  of  Elections, — How 
appointed,  349,  350.  Election  petitions 
referred,  350.  Their  proceedings,  351. 
Excuses,  exemptions,  and  disqualifications 
of  members  from  serving  on  election  com- 
mittees, 352,  353.  Lists  of  members 
printed.,  353.  Divided  into  panels,  354, 
355.    Correction  of  panels,  &c.,  355. 

Chairmen*t  PaneZ.-*  Its  constitution 
and  duties,  354.  Proceedings  of  the  ge- 
neral committee  in  choosing  election  com- 
mittees, 355-359.  Chairman's  panel  ap- 
point a  chairman,  359. 

Election  committees  reported,  and  mem- 
bers sworn,  359.  n.  When  members  are  not 
present,  ib.  Proceedings  of  election  com- 
mittees, 361-366.  Special  reports  of  bri- 
bery and  agency,  366, 367.  Election  com- 
mittees re-assembled  to  examine  charges 
of  bribery,  368 ;  and  sometimes  speci^ly 
constituted  for  that  purpose,  ib.  Elec- 
tion committees  not  dissolved  by  proroga- 
tion, ib.  Costs  on  frivolous  and  vexations 
petitions,  &c.,  369.  Costs,  how  ascer- 
tained and  recovered,  369,  370.  Recog- 
nizances estreated,  370.  Commission  to 
examine  witnesses  in  Ireland,  370-373. 

Elbctiyb    Franchise;    outline  of  the 
former  and  present  state  of  the,  23-25. 


Constituency  of  BngHsh  counties,  2S.  Of 
cities  and  boroughs,  24.  Constituency  ci 
counties,  and  cities,  and  bnrglis  in  J^ni- 
landf  25.  In  Ireland,  ib.  Qtialific&tio& 
and  disqualification  of  voters,  ib. 

Ellenborouoh,  Lord;  authority  of  the 
seijeant-at-arms  to  break  open  doors,  af- 
firmed by,  54.  Dictum  in  Bardett  e. 
Abbot  as  to  jurisdiction  of  oommons,  1  Id, 
119.  His  opinion  on  the  proceeding 
against  the  Judges  in  the  case  of  Jay  r. 
Topham,  123. 

Elliot,  Sir  John ;  prosecution  of,  and  Den- 
zil  HoUis  and  Benjamin  Yalentine,  in 
5  Chaa.  1,  for  their  conduct  in  Parlianiiait, 
79. 

Elstnqe  ;  cited  in  reference  to  the  sit^ntg 
of  lords  and  commons  in  one  chamber,  ISl 
Freedom  of  access  to  the  soTereign,  46L 
Freedom  of  speech,  76. 

England  and  Wales  ;  alteratiofis  in  the 
elective  franchise  of,  effected  by  the  Re- 
form Act  of  1832;  22.  Number  of  repreMD* 
tatives  lor,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  23. 

Estate  Bills;  408.434.445,446-448.451. 

Estimates,  Annual ;  when  to  be  presented, 
327.  Referred  to  committee  of  supply, 
328. 

Estimates  OF  Works,  &c. ;  to  be  made; 
subscription  contract;  three-fourths  of 
subscribers,  393.  Special  reports  concern- 
ing, on  railway  bills,  419. 

Evidence,  Minutes  of;  publication  of  evi- 
dence taken  before  a  select  committee  be- 
fore being  reported  to  the  house  a  breach 
o(  privilege,  61, 62.  Evidence  befixre  se- 
lect committees  taken  down  in  short-haod, 
237.  Corrections  by  tiie  witnesses^  ti. 
Hay  not  be  published  before  it  has  been 
reported  to  the  house,  ib.  Evidence  pub- 
lished, 238.  From  lime  to  time,  ib.  So 
officer  or  short-hand  writer  to  give  evidence 
concerning  proceedings  or  examinations  at 
the  bar  or  before  committees,  246.  Some- 
times reported  from  committees  on  private 
bills,  429. 

Exchequer  Bills  ;  functions  of  commit- 
tees of  supply  and  vrays  and  means  in  re- 
gard to,  330. 

ExcrsES  OF  Members;  for  non-attend- 
ance on  a  call,  150.  For  leave  of  absence, 
ib.  Serving  on  election  committees,  351- 
353. 

Explanation  ;  rules  concerning,  195, 196w 

Expulsion  of  Members  ;  power  of  ex- 
pulsion exercised  at  various  times  by  the 
commons,  42, 43.  81.  Expulsion  does  not 
disqualify  for  Parliament,  ib. 


£ym8»  Mr.,  Case  of  (1537)»  102. 

Factoribs  Bill;  1829.  Infonnallty  In 
passing ;  declared  valid  by  Act,  297. 

Fbbb  on  CoMifiTMBNT;  payment  of,  on 
eommitment  by  the  commons;  compal- 
Bory,  and  forms  part  of  the  punishment  in 
the  nature  of  a  fine,  74.  So  limit  to  the 
amount,  ib.  Remitted  under  special  clr^ 
camstances,  ifr. 

Fees  on  Private  Bills;  payment  of  fees 
on  privite  bills  before  second  reading, 
408.  Parliamentary  agents  responsible 
for  the  payment,  397.  How  collected  and 
applied,  458. 

Ferrers,  Qeorge ;  case  in  1543 ;  61.  86- 
88. 

Ferrers,  Earl ;  decided,  in  the  case  of,  that 
an  attachment  may  he  issued  if  a  peer  re- 
fuses obedience  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
108. 

Fines;  power  of  imposing  exercised  by  the 
lords,  70.  Order  of  the  lords  of  3d  April 
1624;  70,  71.  Power  of  imposing  fines 
formerly  exercised  by  the  commons,  72- 
74.  Payment  of  fees  in  the  commons 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  fine,  74. 

Fitton,  Alexander ;  fined  and  imprisoned 
by  the  lords  in  1663,  for  libel  on  Lord 
Gerard  of  Brandon,  65. 

FiTZHARRis,  Edward ;  impeached  of  high 
treason,  but  the  lords  left  him  to  be 
tried  at  common  law,  375. 

Fitzbbrbert's  Case  (1592);  claim  of 
the  commons  to  be  a  court  of  record,  71, 
88. 

Flower's  Case,  in  1779;  50. 57. 05. 

Flotde's  Case  (1621);  the  claim  of  the 
commons  to  be  a  court  of  record  main- 
tained In,  71.  Excess  of  jorisdiction  by 
the  commons  in,  73.  And  by  the  lords, 
73,  74. 

FoRGERT  of  petitions,  or  signatures,  304. 

Fortescue,  Judge;  limits  of  royal  pre- 
rogative, as  laid  down  by,  4.  In  Thorpe's 
case,  31  Hen.  6,  refused,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  judges,  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  mat^ 
ter  of  privilege,  115.  His  opinion  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  an  informal  Act  of 
Parliament,  297. 

Freedom  of  Speech  ;  its  necessity,  76. 
Coufirmed  by  the  ancient  law  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  statute,  76.  80.  Violations 
of  the  privilege,  77.  79.  First  occasion 
of  the  privilege  being  included  in  the  pe- 
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tition  of  the  commons  to  the  king  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  Pari  lament,  78. 
Members  liable  to  censure  and  punish- 
ment by  the  house  for  abuse  of  the  pri- 
vilege, 80,  81.  Privilege  does  not  extend 
to  published  speeches,  81,  82. 

Fuller,  Mr. ;  called  upon  by  the  speaker, 
by  name,  209. 

Gardener,  Mr.  J.  (1678) ;  privilege  as  so* 
Ucitor  in  a  cause,  111. 

General  Cokwittee  of  Elections; 
their  appointment,  constitution,  and  pro- 
ceeJings,  349-351.  355-^9. 

General  Orders  ;  disobedience  to,  a 
breach  of  privilege,  60. 

GiBBS,  Sir  Yicary ;  his  opinion  as  attorney- 
general,  affirming  the  right  of  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms to  break  into  a  dwelling- 
house,  53, 54. 

Glassinoton,  T.  ;  committed  by  the  lords 
for  publication  of  debates,  61. 

Gordon,  Lord  George ;  his  arrest  commu- 
nicated to  the  house,  106.  202. 

Grand  Committees;  their  annual  ap- 
pointment discontinucHl,  229. 

Grant,  Sir  A.  (a  Member) ;  taken  before 
a  committee  in  custody  of  the  seijeant-  in 
1731;  241. 

Grenyille  Act  ;  its  object  and  principle, 
341,  342. 

Grievances  Grand  Gommittbb;  its 
appointment  discontinued,  229. 

Groomb,  Mr. ;  committed  by  the  commons 
in  1680  for  libel  against  a  member,  66. 

Habeas  Corpus;  the  Judges  competent 
to  have  before  them  persons  committed 
by  the  houses  of  Parliament,  56;  but 
cannot  admit  them  to  bail,  ib.  Ofienders 
committed  by  the  lords  cannot  be  dis- 
charged on,  even  after  a  prorogation,  71. 
All  Acts  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  have  contained  provisions  to  the 
efibct  that  no  member  of  Parliament  shall 
be  arrested  without  consent  of  the  house, 
105, 106.  Peers  of  Parliament  have  no 
privilege  against  paying  obedience  to 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  108. 

Hale,  Lord ;  his  opinion  as  to  the  tenure  by 
which  lords  spiritual  sit  in  Parliament,  6. 
On  the  royal  assent  to  bills,  291. 

Hall,  Arthur  (1580);  imprisonlH,  fined, 
and  expelled  by  the  commons,  and  de- 
clared incapable  of  sitting  in  Parliament, 
for  libel  on  the  house,  43.  63.  72^  79. 
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H ALLAH,  Hr;  his  opinion  as  to  the  tenure 
by  wliich  bishops  sat  in  the  eonncils  of 
William  the  Conqoeror,  6.  His  obseira- 
tion  in  reference  to  the  statute  15  Edw.  2 
(1922)  as  to  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment, 18.  Cited  in  reference  to  Impeach- 
ments, 89. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Charles;  arrested  and  in- 
sulted by  a  sheriff's  officer,  6a 

Hatbbll,  Mr.;  certain  words  of  his,  in 
reference  to  privilege,  explained,  91.  n.; 
cited  in  regard  to  coidTerences  upon  bilk, 
290. 

Hawkins;  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in 
matters  of  privilege  explained  by,  117. 

H axby's  Case ;  the  priyilege  of  freedom  of 
speech  recognized,  20  Rich.  2 ;  77. 

"Hear,"  "Hbar/*  proper  and  improper 
use  of,  208. 

HiGOiNBOTTOM,  John;  committed  by  House 
of  Lords  to  Nei^gate  for  vending  and  pub- 
lishing proceedings,  60. 

H1B8ING ;  rules  and  orders  against,  207. 

HoBHOUBB,  Sir  John  Cam ;  his  case  referred 
to,  50.  57.  64. 

HoDGBS  and  Moobb  (1626);  ease  of, 
100. 

HooAN,  William,  (1601) ;  privilege  case, 
89. 

Hollib,  Mr. ;  a  member  suspended  during 
the  session  in  1641 ;  43. 

Holt,  Lord  C.  J. ;  his  opinion  in  Ashby  Sc 
White,  40. 

Holt,  Sir  Robert,  (1677) ;  privilege  of  free- 
dom from  arrest  asserted  in  the  case  of; 
taken  in  execution  before  election,  92,  97. 

HoLTROOD  Park  Bill;  objection  taken 
to  a  vote  on,  179. 

Honours;  restoration  of,  271.  445. 

House  ; 

Quorum;  three  lords  make  a  house, 
151.  And  40  members  of  tlie  commons, 
ib.  Made  by  a  commission,  tft.  Adjourned 
by  speaker,  if  40  not  present,  ib. 

See  also  Committbbs  op  thb  wholb 
HousB.  Divisions.  Sbrjbant- 
at-Abms.  Spbakbr.  Stran- 
OBRs,  kc. 

Howard,  Sir  R. ;  privilege,  70. 

HoWARito.  OossBT;  the  seijeant-at-arms 
is  not  authorized  to  remain  in  a  house  if 
the  party  be  from  home,  55.  Outline  of 
the  proceedings  in  this  case,  128, 129. 


HuNTiNODOir,  Bari  of,  (1564); 
made  by  the  lords  <^  a  sn 
served  upon,  101. 

IMPEACHMENT; 

Exercise  of  the  power  of  unpcaeliigpt 
by  Parliament ;  its  great  imiiorCajBee, 
38,  39.  Has  been  rarely  resorted  to  in 
modem  times ;  formerly  of  frequeot  oc- 
currence, 39. 

Rarity    of  impeachments  in    modem 
times;    its   constitutional    causes,     974. 
Grounds  of  impeachment,  375.     Doubts, 
in  former  times,  whether  commoixen  oeold 
be  impeached  of  any  capital  offeno^  ik. 
Case  of  Fitzharris,  ib.    Of  Chief  Justice 
Scroggs,  Sir  A.  Blair,  and    others,  376. 
Commencement  of  proceedings,  ib.     Arti- 
cles of  impeachment,  ib.    Accused  tafc^ 
into  custody,  377.     Managers  appointed  ; 
witnesses    summoned,   ib*      The     trim!; 
charges  to  be  confined  to  articles,  {ft.  Lords 
determine  if  the  accused  be  guilty,  378. 
Commons    demand  judgment,   ib.      Tbe 
Judgment,    379.      Proceedings  not  con- 
cluded by  prorogation  or  dissolution,  ib. 
Pardon  not  pleadable ;   but  may  be  given 
afterwards,  380. 

Implbading  in  Civil  Actions  ;  inqniiy 
into  privilege  of  not  being  implead^  in 
civil  actions,  98.  Writs  of  supersedeas 
issued  to  the  justices  of  assize  in  8  Edw.  4, 
ib.  Privilege  fell  into  disuse  in  reign  of 
Edw.  4;  ib.  Enforced  on  21st  February, 
1588 ;  99.  Practice  adopted  in  reign  of 
James  1 ;  ib.  Limitations  of  the  privilege 
by  statutes :  by  12  &  13  Will.  3,  c.  100;  ^ 
2  &  3  Anne,  c.  18,  ift. ;  10  Geo.  3,  c.  50, 
101 ;  45  Geo.  3,  c.  124 ;  and  47  Geo.  3, 
sess.  2,  c.  40,  ib, 

Inclosubb  Bills;  standing  orders  spe- 
cially relating  thereto ;  enforced  in  conn 
mittee ;  proof  of  notices  and  of  allegations 
in  the  preamble,  421.  Consent  bill  and 
statement  of  property  to  be  delivered  in, 
420,  421.  When  lord  of  manor  vriU  not 
sign  bill,  422.  Clause  for  leaving  4900 
space  for  exercise,  ib.  Consent  bill  to 
contain  names  of  commissioners,  &c.  ib, 
DisqualiflcatioDS,  ib.  Clauses  for  settling 
pay  of  commissioners,  $5.  Lords' stand- 
ing orders  concerolng  deposit  of  puitshase 
money,  441.  And  mode  of  proving  con- 
sents, ib. 

Indobsbmbnt  of  Bills,  291. 

Infobxalitibs  ;  effect  of  hiformalities  hi 
passing  biUs,upon  their  validity  as  statutes, 
295-300. 

Inobossmbnt  of  Bills  ;  manner  and  prin- 
ciple of,  284,  285.  Of  private  biOs,  498. 
454. 
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IvflTBUCTiONfl;  authorise  committees  of  the 
whole  hoose  to  consider  matters  not  ori- 
ginally committed  to  them,  i225.  To  com- 
mittees of  the  whole  house  on  bills;  enable 
the  committees  to  admit  provisions  not 
otherwise  admissible,  as  being  extraneous 
to  the  title  of  the  bill,  881.  Nature  of 
instructions,  ib. 

To  select  committees,  330.    To  select 
committees  on  bills,  416.  426.  488. 

Interest.    See  Personal  Interest. 

Introduction  of  Pbhrs  ;  the  ceremonies 
described^  135. 

Introduction  op  Members;  new  mem- 
bers, how  introduced  and  sworn,  141. 

Ireland;  Peers  of ;  the  number  of  Irish 
peers  restricted  to  100  by  the  Act  of 
Union,  10.  The  power  of  the  Crown  to 
add  to  the  number  of,  subject  to  limitation, 
ib,  £lect  *28  representatives  for  life  from 
their  own  body  to  seats  in  the  British 
Parliament,  ib.  Peers  and  peeresses  of, 
entitled  to  same  privileges  as  those  of 
Great  Britain,  94.  101.  n.  Unless  repre- 
sentative peers,  may  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  any  place  in  Great  Britain, 
27. 

One  hundred  members  assigned  to  Ire- 
land in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  21.  Altera- 
tions effected  in  the  elective  franchise  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832 ;  23.  Number  of 
representatives  for,  now  in  the  house,  ib. 

Javaica  ;  interference  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, on  the  Hoase  of  Assembly  ne- 
glecting its  functions,  30. 

Jat  v.  Topham  ;  outline  of  the  proceedings 
in  this  case ;  commitment  of  the  Judges, 
Sir  F.  Pemberton  and  Sir  T.  Jones,  for 
breach  of  privilege,  128, 123. 

Jennings,  H.  C.  ;  guilty  of  breach  of  pri- 
vilege in  writing  threatening  letters  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  66b 

Joint  Cokmittebs  of  lords  and  commons, 
244.  257. 

Joint  Stock  Companies;  standing  or- 
ders of  the  commons  concerning  bills  re- 
lating 'to,  396.  Standing  orders  of  the 
lords,  450,  451. 

John  Bull  (Newspaper);  the  author  of  a 
libel  on  a  member  in  the,  committed  to 
Newgate  in  1821;  66. 

Jones,  Sir  T. ;  conmiitted  for  breach  of 
privilege,  51.  123. 

Jones  v.  Randall;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons said  by  Lord  Mansfield  not  to  be  a 
court  of  record,  72. 


JOURNALS ; 

1.  Of  both  Houses, 

2.  Lords, 

3.  Commons, 

1 .  Of  both  Houses, — Given  in  evidence, 
150.  What  they  will  prove,  ib.  How 
antkenticated  and  given  in  evidence,  161, 
162.  Proceedings  of  committees  of  the 
whole  house  not  entered  in  the  lords,  but 
entered  since  1889  in  the  commons,  229. 

2.  Lords. — Formed  from  the  minutes, 
after  inspection  by  a  committee,  156.  A 
record,  158.    Given  in  evidence,  159. 

3.  Commons. — How  compiled ;  nature 
of  entries  now  and  formerly,  157,  158. 
Whether  a  record,  158.  Considerations 
in  favour,  158, 159. 

Judgment  of  the  House;  ancient  mode 
of  giving  by  the  commons,  75.  Resolu- 
tion of  16th  March  1772,  defining  prac- 
tice, ib. 

Judges;  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
judges  (excepting  the  master  of  the  rolls 
in  England)  disqualified  from  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  27.  Formerly 
administered  oaths  for  the  commons,  244. 
How  examined  within  the  bar  of  the  com- 
mons, 247.  Sent  with  messages  to  the 
commons  in  certain  cases,  250.  287.  Es- 
tate bills  from  the  commons  referred  to, 
435.  Petitions  for  estate  bills  origi- 
nating in  the  lords  referred  to,  445;  to 
Scotch  judges,  446;  to  Irish  Judges,  448. 
Their  reports  and  proceedings,  446-448. 
Proceedings  when  report  received,  451. 
See  also  Assistants  op  the  Lords. 

Judtcature  op  the  Lords;  various 
kinds  of  judicature  exercised  by  the  lords, 
37.  374-382. 

Judicature  op  Parliament;  in  bills 
of  attainder  and  pains  and  penalties,  38. 
382.     In  impeachments,  38.  374. 

Jurisdiction  op  Courts  op  Law.  See 
Courts  op  Law. 

Jurors;  privilege  of  members  not  to  be 
summoned  to  serve  on  juries,  103, 104. 

Justices  op  the  Peace  (Middlesex); 
administered  oaths,  or  examined  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  244, 245. 

Kenton,  Lord ;  his  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Flower,  57.  Declared  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  exercising  a  legislative  capacity, 
not  to  be  a  court  of  record,  70.  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  in  matters  of  privilege 
defined  by,  117. 
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K1D8ON  &  Wright,  Hessn. :  reprimanded 
by  the  commons,  in  1892,  for  having  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  committee  on  a  bill 
reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  66,  67. 

KmoHTS  OF  THB  Shibb;  supposed  to 
have  been  the  lesser  barons,  14.  How 
snmroonod  to  Parliament,  and  by  whom 
ehosen,  1 6. 17 .  20.  Amount  of  their  wages 
in  the  time  of  Edward  3;  21.  Present 
number  in  England  and  Wales,  23.  In 
Ireland,  ib.  Qualification  of  estate  by 
Act  ldc2Vict.c.  48;  26. 

Lakb,  Sir  T.  (1641);  privilege  while  having 
a  bill  before  the  house,  110,  111. 

Lambert,  Mr. ;  fined  and  imprisoned  by 
the  lords  in  1 796,  for  libel  on  the  house, 
69. 

Lareb's  Case,  104. 

Lbayb  of  Absbncb  ;  how  granted,  and  for 
what  causes,  150.  Refiised,  ib.  In  re* 
gard  to  service  upon  election  committees, 
355. 

Lb  Calb,  Baroness  (1811);  her  privil^e* 
06. 

Lbicestbr,  Lord  (1585) ;  privilege  for  his 
servant,  89. 

Lbith  Docks  Bill;  member  interested, 
222. 

LB88BR  Baboks;  Supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  knights  of  the  shire,  14. 

Lbttbrs  Patent  Bills;  name  of  inven- 
tion to  be  prefixed  to  notices  in  capital 
letters,  307.  True  copy  of  letters  patent 
to  be  annexed  to  the  bill,  420.  Special 
standing  orders  of  the  lords  relating  to, 
442. 

Libels  upon  tbb  Housb;  punished  as 
breaches  of  privilege,  62.  Practice  of  the 
lords,  69.  Precedents  in  the  comm<»is, 
63,64.72,73. 

Libels  upon  Members;  reseated  as  indig- 
nities upon  the  house  itself,  64.  67.  Cases 
in  the  Lords,  64,  66.  In  the  commons, 
66,67. 

Librarian  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
to  be  consulted  concerning  ordera  for  ac- 
counts and  papers,  315. 

LiTTLEDALE,  Mr.  Justice.  General  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  in  matters  of  privi- 
lege, defined  by,  119. 

Local  and  Personal  Acts  ;  457. 

London  and  Westminster  Oil  Gas 
Company;  member  interested,  223. 


Lord  Hioh  Chancbllor  ;  his  dotses  oa 
the  meeting  of  a  new   Parllameat     tie- 
scribed,  134.     First,  takes  the  oaths,  135l 
Approves  the  choice  of  speaks,  137  ; 
confirms  privileges  of  the  commons  oc 
part  of  the  Queen,  138.    Sits  on  the  wool- 
sack as  speaker,  145.    To  write  letters  to 
absent  peers  on  a  call  of  the  honse,  148u 
Sits  as  speaker,  152.    All  other  spoakeis 
give  place  to  liim,  153.    His  dutiea    as 
speaker  defined,  ib.     Speaks  from   Cte 
left  of  the  house,  ib.  n.    Limited  aatho- 
rity  as  speaker,  158. 165.  209. 

Lord    Mayor:    Of  London    examined 
within  the  bar,  247.    Of  Durlin   pre- 

,  sents  petitions,  305. 

Lords,  House  of;  component  parts  of,  &" 
11.  Lords  spiritual,  5,  6.  Lords  tem- 
poral, 6-10.  Form  one  body,  10.  Have 
an  equal  voice  in  Pariiament,  10,  11. 
Total  number  of  members  at  present,  II. 
Sittings  of  lords  and  commons  origiiially 
held  in  one  cliamber,  18-20.  SeparatioBi 
of  the  two  houses,  20.  Their  pnctieal 
onion  at  present,  ib.  Difi^rent  kinds  of 
judicature  exercised  by  the  lords,  37, 98. 
Claim  of  the  lords  to  be  a  court  of  record 
admitted,  70.  But  not  when  exercislag  a 
legislative  capacity,  ib. 

Lords  Spiritual;  virtually  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  5.  How  constituted,  iftw 
Their  tenure,  5,  6.  Their  number,  6. 11. 
Declared  not  to  be  peers  but  only  lords  of 
Parliament,  10. 381.  But  were  anciently 
called  peers,  381.  Sit  on  trials  of  peers 
ib.  But  do  not  vote  on  qnestioB  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  381, 382. 

See  also  Bishops. 

Lords  Temporal  ;  created  by  royal  prero- 
gative ;  number  may  be  increased  at  plea- 
sure, 5.  Different  degrees  of  rank  held  by, 
6-9.  Representative  peers  of  Scotland^ 
9.  Of  Ireland^  10.  Lords  temporal, 
hereditary  peers  of  the  realm,  10,  11. 
Not  permitted  to  sit  until  21  years  of  age, 
1 1.    Total  number  at  present,  ib. 

Lords'  Committees.  See  Chairman  op 
Lords*  Committees.  Committees  op 
the  whole  housb.  committebs, 
Select.  Committees  upon  Private 
Bills. 

Lords*  Journals  ;  inspected  by  committees 
of  the  commons,  189. 
See  also  Journals. 

LoYAT,  Lord;  reference  to  his  impeachment, 
379. 

Lunatics;  ineligible  as  members  of  Par- 
liament, 27. 
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Macs  ;  speaker  attended  by,  commits  per- 
sons, 67.  Borne  before  the  speaker  by  the 
Serjeant,  162.  Removed  from  the  table 
when  hoQse  in  committee,  224.  Effect  of 
its  absence  from  the  table  upon  the  roles 
lor  examining  witnesses,  246, 247. 

MACLEOD,  Allan ;  committed  by  House  of 
Lords  to  Newgate  for  publishing  proceed- 
ings, 60. 

MAGxrACHARTA,of  King  John;  light  thrown 
upon  the  constitution  of  Parliament  by,  16. 
Obscure,  nevertheless,  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  representative  system,  ib.  Referred 
to  in  connexion  with  the  progressive  in- 
flnence  of  the  commons  in  granting  sup- 
plies, 317. 

Man AGBB8 ;  of  a  conference,  254,  255.  Of 
a  free  conference,  256.  Of  an  impeach- 
ment, 377. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  said,  in  Jones  v.  Randall, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  a  court 
of  record,  72.  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
in  matters  of  privilege  defined  by,  118. 
Dictum  respecting  the  Journals,  169, 

Marine  Insurance  Bill;  proceedings 
on ;  member  interested,  222. 

Marlborouqh,  Duke  of;  proceedings  on 
clause  concerning  pension  of,  188. 

Marquesses;  origin  of  the  title,  7. 

Martin,  Mr.  (1586) ;  question  of  duration 
of  privilege  raised  hi  the  case  of,  96. 

Masters  in  Chancery  ;  attendants  of  the 
lords,  156.  The  ordinary  messengers  from 
the  lords  to  the  commons,  250. 287.  Pro- 
ceedings in  their  absence,  U>.  How  re- 
ceived by  the  commons,  251. 

Meeting  of  the  House  ;  time  of  meeting, 
lords  and  commons,  151. 

Meeting  of  Parliament;  proceedings 
on  the  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament,  133, 
134. 

Mellot,  James;  committed  by  the  commons 
hi  1704  for  libel  upon  members,  66. 

MEMBERS     OF    THE     HOUSE     OF 
COMMONS ; 

Property  qualification  of,  26.  Other 
qualifications  and  disqualifications,  t^. 
Aliens  not  eligible,  ib.  Must  be  of  age, 
27.  Mental  imbecility  a  disqualification, 
ib,  English  and  Scotch  peers  ineligible  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  t^.  Irish  peers, 
unless  representative  peers,  may  sit  for  any 
place  in  Great  Britabi,  ib.  Clergymen 
ineligible,  ib,  CkuM  of  offices  under  the 
Crown  excluded  by  6th  of  Anne,  c  7,  ib. 
The  judges  (excepting  the  master  of  the 
rolls  in  England)  disqualified,  ib,     Oo- 


vemment  contractors  disqualified  from 
serving,  28.  Bankrupts  incapable  of  sit- 
ting and  voting  fur  12  months,  unless  the 
commission  be  superseded  or  creditors  be 
paid  in  full,  ib. 

Duly  to  attend  their  service  in  Parlia- 
ment, 147.  How  enforced,  148.  On  a 
call,  148, 149.  Excused  for  non-attend- 
ance, 148.  Leave  of  absence,  150.  Ex- 
cuses offered,  ib.  To  withdraw  while  their 
conduct  is  under  debate,  210. 

Not  present  when  question  put,  cannot 
vote;  precedents,  212.  Their  votes  dis- 
allowed, 212,  213.  Notice  received  by 
them  of  a  division,  213.  Too  late  for  a 
division,  214.  All  sent  into  the  lobbies 
on  a  division,  216.  How  counted,  and 
their  names  recorded,  217;  and  pub- 
lished, 219.  In  committee  five  required 
to  enforce  a  division  in  the  lobbies,  ib. 

Not  to  plead  on  bills  depending  in  the 
lords  before  they  have  come  down,  223. 
Their  attendance  before  select  commit- 
tees, how  secured,  240,  241.  Their  at- 
tendance in  the  lonis,  how  required,  242. 
Imprisonment  of,  messages  concerning, 
262.    How  acknowledged,  265. 

MESSAGES ; 

1.  Frofn  the  Crown, 

2.  Between  the  ttoo  Hotues, 

3.  To  the  Royal  Family, 

1.  From  the  Crown. — Under  the  sign 
manual,  260.  Subjects  of  such  messages, 
lb.  Should  be  communicated  to  both 
houses,  261.  On  matters  of  supply,  ib. 
Addresses  hi  answer,  264.  Exceptions  in 
the  commons,  265.  Verbal  messages ; 
members  being  imprisoned,  262.  Ad- 
dresses in  answer,  265.  Exception  in 
regard  to  naval  courts-martial,  ib, 

2.  Between  the  two  Houses.  —  May 
interrupt  debates,  176.  From  the  lords 
to  the  commons,  249.    By  the  judges, 

250.  By  masters  in  chancery  and  others, 
ib.  Messages  irregularly  sent,  ib.  From 
the  commons  to  tiie  lords  by  members, 

251.  Messages,  how  received  hi  both 
houses,  ib.  Answers  to  messages,  252. 
Form  of  message  in  communicating  bills 
from  one  house  to  another ;  proceedings 
thereupon,  287, 288.  Must  be  taken  by 
not  less  than  eight  members,  288.  Case 
in  1588,  ib, 

3.  To  the  Royal  Family;  and  comma- 
nicatlons  from  them,  268. 

Mills,  Mr.  (1807);  privilege  of  fireedom 
from  arrest,  03. 

Minors  ;  ineligible  as  members,  27. 
1 1 
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Minutes  of  Etxdbncb.  See  Byidsncb, 

HiNUTBSOP.     WlTNBSSBS. 

M1NUTB8  OP  Proceedings;  Lord$, — 
How  compiled,  156.  Afterwards  become 
the  Journals,  ib»  Of  committees  on  pri- 
Tate  bills,  427. 

MiSUNDERSTANDINO     BBTWBBN      MBK- 

BBRS;  means  taken  to  prevent,  204,  205. 

Model  Clausbs  ;  inserted  in  private  bills, 
417. 

Monet  Bills  ;  may  not  be  amended  in  the 
lords,  321.  VeriMil  amendments  agpreed 
to.  with  special  entries  in  the  Journal, 
821,  d22.  Presented  by  the  speaker  for 
the  royal  assent.  165.  291.  334. 

Montague,  Lord  (1648) ;  priTilege  of  his 
tenants,  92. 

MoNTPORT,  Peter  de ;  signed  an  answer  of 
Parliament  in  the  44th  Henry  d,  *'  vice 
totitu  communitatis/*  19. 

MONTPORT,  Simon  de.  Earl  of  Leicester; 
writs  issued  by  (a.d.  1265)  for  the  return 
of  knights,  citizens  and  burgesses  to 
serve  in  Parliament,  17. 

MORLET,  Thomas ;  fined  and  imprisoned  by 
the  lords  in  1623,  for  libel  on  the  lord 
keeper,  64, 65. 

Morning  Sittings  ;  proceedings  in  1833, 
151. 

Motions;  notices  of,  166-169.  Without 
notice,  169.  Leave  to  make  motions,  170. 
In  the  lords  need  not  be  seconded,  171. 
But  drop,  if  not  seconded,  in  the  commons, 
ib.  By  leave  withdrawn,  ib.  In  com- 
mittee need  not  be  seconded,  225.  Super- 
seded by  the  chairman  being  ordered  to 
leave  the  chair,  229. 
See  also  Questions. 

Murray,  Mr.;  case  of  in  1751 ;  50. 57. 69. 


Napier,  Sir  Charles;  proceedings  on  vote 
ofthanksto,  170. 

Naturalization  Bills;  no  bill  to  be  read 
a  second  time,  without  a  certificate  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  450. 

Kbalb,  Mr. ;  the  piivilege  of  the  commons 
to  freedom  from  arrest  vindicated  in  the 
case  of,  89. 

Neile,  Dr.;  words  used  by,  excepted  to 
by  the  commons,  202. 

Newspapers  ;  rule  as  to  reading  speeches 
from,  199.  Not  to  be  read  by  members  in 
their  places,  207.  Publication  of  evidence 
in  a  Dublin  newspaper,  238.  Proprietor 
committed,  t^. 


Noble,  William ;  committed  by   tlie 
mons  in  1778,  for  libel  on  a  member,  06. 

Norpolk,  Duke  of;  his  attainder  dedaicd 
void,  299,  300. 

Norman  Conquest;  its  effect  upoo  tbe 

Saxon  institutions,  1. 

North,  Lord  Chief  Justice;  jarisdietioB  of 
the  courts  in  matters  of  priTilace,  deHned 
by,  116. 

NOTICES  (PRIVATE  BILLS^; 

1.  Preliminary  Notieee  before  JBUls 

are  introduced, 

2.  During  the  progreu  of  I^rwate 

Bills  in  the  Commons. 

8.  In  the  Lords. 

1.  Preliminary  Notices  brfore  SUis 
are  introduced, — ^Thr^  classes  of  bills  im 
regard  to  which  preliminary  notices  are 
required,  888.  Notices  how  and  when  pub- 
lished, 388,  389.  Receipt  of  printer,  d8a 
Intention  to  levy  or  alter  tolls  to  be  stated, 
ib.    Application  to  owners,  &c.,  ib. 

First  Class  of  Bills :  Notices  on  chnrcli 
doors,  390.  C  rown,  church,  or  corporatioD 
property;  notice  to  owners,  ib.  Banal 
grounds;  notices, i6. 

Second  Chiss  of  Bills :  Various  notiees 
required,  391.  When  public  works  are  to 
be  relinquished,  395.  When  water  is  to 
be  diverted  from  one  cut,  canal,  &c.  into 
another,  ib.  Proof  of,  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  403, 404. 

Third  Class  of  Bills :  396. 

2.  During  the  progreu  of  JPrivate 
Bills  in  the  Commons, — Always  given  by 
the  agent  soliciting  the  bill,  in  the  Private 
Bill  Office,  399.  At  what  hours,  i6.  Pob- 
lished  with  the  Votes,  ib.  Of  first  meetii^ 
of  sub-committee  on  petitions,  402^  If 
postponed,  403.  Of  second  reading,  407. 
Of  first  meeting  of  committee  on  bill,  410. 
415.  If  postponed,  411.  Of  report  and 
further  consideration,  43 1 .  Of  clause  pro- 
posed to  be  added,  431,  432.  Of  thJnl 
reading,  433. 

8.  In  the  Lords. — Of  meeting  of  stand- 
ing order  committee,  435.  Before  meeting 
of  committee  on  the  bill,  ib. 

Notices  op  Motions  ;  rules  In  regard  to, 
166,  167.  How  and  when  given,  168, 
169.  Motions  without  notice,  109.  Bz- 
pnnged  from  notice  paper,  170.  Proposed 
by  the  speaker,  171.  When  debate  arises, 
ib.  Question  put,  Uf.  One  mftmber  nay 
give  notice  for  another,  160. 
See  also  Motions.    Qusbtionb, 
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O ATHB ; 

1.  Taken  hy  Memhen, 

2.  Admviistratianof  Oaths  by  Par- 

liament. 

1.  Taken  by  Members, — Firet  taken  in 
the  lords  by  the  lord  chancellor,  135;  in 
the  commons  by  the  speaker,  130.  Oaths 
taken,  135.  n. ;  App.A&l.  By  Roman- 
catholics,  462.  CoDsequence  of  members 
refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  139, 140.  Case 
of  Mr.  O'Connell,  140.  Declarations  or 
affirmations  by  Qaakers  and  others  in  lien 
of  oaths,  ift.  Penalties  for  omitting  to 
take  oaths,  ib.  Time  for  taking  the  oaths 
in  both  houses,  140, 141.  New  members 
sworn,  141.  Taken  again  on  demise  of 
the  Crown,  1 42.  Oath  on  being  appointed 
to  serve  on  election  committees,  359. 

2.  Administration  qf  Oaths  by  Par- 
liament.— Administration  of,  by  the  lords, 
243.  This  power  not  claimed  by  the 
commons,  244.  Expedients  to  attain  the 
same  end,  ib.  To  examine  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  245.  Evidence  taken 
upon  oath  before  joint  committees  of  lords 
and  commons,  244. 257.  Oaths  adminis- 
tered by  election  committees,  803,  364. 

See  also  Witnbssbs. 

OBSTaiTCTIONS    IN    THB    StRBBTS  ;    868- 

aional  order  of  both  houses,  151. 

O'CoKKELL,  Mr.;  withdraws  on  debate 
concerning  himself,  211. 

Offbr  of  Money  to  a  Member;  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  223. 

Offices  under  the  Crown;  Accept- 
ance of,  vacates  seats  in  Parliament,  389, 
340.    Chlltem  hundreds,  &c,  340. 

Officers  of  Parliament;  authority 
of,  in  executing  orders,  50.  Resistance 
to,  treated  as  contempt,  51.  Instances 
of  the  civil  power  being  called  upon  to 
assist  them,  51, 52.  Serjeant-at-arms  may 
force  an  entrance,  52>^;  but  may  not 
remain  to  await  return  of  party,  if  ftom 
home,  55.  Messages  for  their  attendance 
in  the  other  house  to  be  examined  as  wit- 
nesses, 242. 

Officers;  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  clerk 
of  the  Parliaments,  156.  Gentleman  and 
yeoman  usher  of  tiie  black  rod  and  sei^ 
jeant-atHirms,  156.  Of  the  House  qf 
Commons  f  154. 157.  162. 

Oliyeb,  Alderman;  committed,  together 
with  the  lord  mayor,  in  1771,  to  the 
Tower,  for  obstruction  to  the  orders  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  50,  51. 

OirsLOW,  Mr.  Speaker ;  ordered  a  man  into 
custody,  67. 


Order  Book  ;  rei^ilations  concerning,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  16&-1 69.  Notice 
expunged  from,  170. 

Order  in  Debate  ;  enforced  in  the  lords 
by  the  house;  in  the  commons  by  the 
speaker,  in  the  first  instance,  197.    Cries 
of"  order"  remarked  upon,  ib. 
See  also  Debate. 

Order;  questions  of,  may  interrupt  de- 
bates, 176. 

Orders  of  the  Day;  when  they  have 
precedence  of  notices,  167.  Motion  for 
reading,  to  supersede  questions,  173. 

Orders  and  Resolutions;  concluded 
by  a  prorogation;  but  afterwards  acted 
upon,  as  declaratory  of  practice,  133. 

Ordnance  ;  master-general  or  lieutenant* 
general,  if  an  officer  in  the  army,  does  not 
vacate  his  seat,  340. 

Ordnance  Estimates;  when  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament,  327. 

Pains  and  Penalties,  Bills  of  ;  judica- 
ture of  Parliament  in  passing,  38.  382. 

Pairs  ;  practice  of  neutralizing  votes,  221. 

Panels.       See     Elections,  Contro- 

YSRTED. 

Pardon  ;  not  pleadable  in  bar  of  impeach- 
ment, 379.  But  may  be  given  afterwards, 
380. 

PARLIAMENT; 

The  present  constitution  of,  to  be  traced 
back  to  the  free  councils  of  our  Baxon 
ancestors,  1.  General  constitution  of,  2. 
5-29.  Its  collective  power  over  the 
Crown,  2-5.  18.  Its  legislative  authdHty 
collectiyely,  29.  Prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  in  reference  to  Parliament,  31-39. 
Summons,  31. 33,  34.  Ancient  laws  con- 
cerning the  annual  meeting  of  Parliament, 
32,  33.  Meets  on  the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  33.  Prorogation,  how  accom- 
plished; its  effect,  35.  Adjournment 
solely  in  the  power  of  each  house  respec- 
tively, 85,  36.  Adjournments  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  ib.  Dissolution, 
36,37. 

Different  kinds  of  judicature  exercised 
by,  37, 38.  Judicature  of  the  entire  Par- 
liament in  passing  Acts  of  attainder,  and 
hills  of  pains  and  penalties,  88.  And  in 
impeachments,  38, 39. 

Proceedings  upon  its  first  meeting,  138. 
Queen  always  sappoeed  to  be  in  tl^  high 
court  of,  259. 
ii2 
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PAmuAKBRTABT  AoBVCT;  DO  member 
to  be  engaged  in,  223.  S99.  Privilege  of 
freedom  from  arrest  aod  molestation  ex- 
tended to  agents  whilst  attending  the 
house  in  prosecution  of  business,  111,112. 

Parliambntart  Agents  ;  in  the  Comr 
mom,  personally  responsible  for  observ- 
ance of  rules,  &c.,  397.  Declaration 
and  registry,  ib.  Appearance  to  be  en* 
tered  upon  bills,  and  petitions  against 
bills,  398.  A  fresh  appearance  on  change 
of  agent,  ib.  Speaker  may  prohibit  an 
agent  from  practising,  t^.  Reg^istry  of 
their  names  and  addresses  in  the  Pri- 
vate Bill  Begister  in  the  Private  Bill 
Office^  ib.  Members  not  to  be  agents, 
399.  Nor  officers  of  the  house,  t&. 
iS^ee  also  Noticbs. 

Parliamentary  Paperb.  See  Ac- 
counts AND  Papers. 

Pattbson,  Mr.  Justice;  jarisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  matters  of  privilege,  defined  by, 
120. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert ;  announces  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Cobonrg-Ootha,  145. 
Use  of  Queen's  name  by,  201.  Objection 
taken  and  overruled,  ib. 

Peers;  how  introduced  on  taking  their 
seats,  185.  Their  attendance  to  be  ex- 
amined as  witnesses,  by  the  lords,  239. 
By  the  commons,  how  secured,  241.  Peers 
not  being  lords  of  Parliament,  242.  Stand- 
ing orders  of  the  lords  regarding  their 
attendance  in  the  commons,  241,  242  n. 
How  examined  by  the  lords,  243.  By  the 
commons,  within  the  bar,  247.  And  be- 
fore select  committees,  ib. 

Peers.  Trials  op  ;  crimes  for  which  peers 
are  tried  by  their  peers,  880.  What 
trials  to  be  in  full  Parliament,  881.  All 
peers  to  be  summoned,  ib.  Apparent  ex- 
clusion of  bishops  from  the  right  of  being 
summoned;  their  practical  admission  to 
trials,  ib.  Withdraw  before  question  put 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  381,382.  Pro- 
testation saving  their  rights  in  judicature, 
382. — See  also  Impeachments. 

Peers'  Names  ;  not  to  be  hi  private  bills 
as  commissioners,  ^.,  407. 

Peeresses  ;  are  entitled  to  same  privileges 
as  peers,  94.  By  marriage,  forfeit  their 
privileges  on  intermarrying  with  common- 
ers, iJb. 

Pbmbbrton  (Serjeant-at-arms),  67. 

Pemberton,  Sir  F. ;  committed,  51. 123. 

Penalties  ;  rule  respecting  the  agreement 
to  lords'  amendments  imposing,  322,  323. 

Pensions  Duties  Bill  (1836);  clause 
added  on  report,  but  negatived  on  third 
reading,  188. 


Perjury  ;  fidae  evidence  before  the  I'Oiii^ 
liable  to  the  penalties  of,  24a  Before 
the  commons,  a  breach  of  privilege*  d45L 
Before  election  committees,  perjury,  346w 

Pbrrt,  Mr. ;  fined  and  imprisoned  by  tbe 
lords  in  1798,  for  libel  on  the  honse,  eS. 

Personal  Interest;  rule  in  the  lovdi, 
222.  Votes  disallowed  in  the  conunoaa 
on  account  of  personal  interest^  t&.  li'a- 
ture  of  the  interest  to  be  direct  and  peen^ 
liar,  ib.    Precedents,  222,  223. 

PETITIONS,  PUBLIC; 

Right  of  petitioning,  900.  AiMaeat 
mode  of  petitioning,  t^.  Earliest  peti- 
tions extant,  301.  To  whom  arldressed 
from  Edw.  1  to  Hen.  4,  ib.  Recaven 
and  trierd  of  petitions,  how  constituted ; 
their  functions^  ib.  The  form  of  their 
appointment  still  continued,  309.  Peti- 
tions to  the  commons  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  4,  ib.  Origin  of  private  bHIs,  ib. 
Changes  in  the  system  ot  dealing  witii 
petitions,  ib. 

Modern  system  explained,  303.  Form 
of  petitions,  ib.  Remonstrances,  when 
received,  ib.  Rules  in  resnird  to  tiie 
signature  of  petitions,  303, 304.  Forgery 
of  signatures,  304.  Character  and  sub- 
stance of  petitions,  ib.  Decorous  hu»- 
giiage,  ib.  Allusion  to  debates,  904, 906u 
Petitions  for  advance  of  pablic  money  or 
compounding  debts  to  the  Crown»  306u 
For  compensation,  ib.  In  the  nature  of 
election  petitions,  ib. 

Mode  of  presenting  petitions :  by  mem- 
bers, 305;  by  the  sheri£b  at  the  tar,  ib.\ 
or  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  ib.  Transmis- 
sion by  postf  t^.  Members  to  read  peti- 
tions, and  take  care  that  they  are  not  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  house,  ib. 

Mode  of  presenting  and  discussing  peti- 
tions in  the  lords,  3(^.  Limited  publicity 
given  to  them,  306.  Necessity  of  ilmiting 
discussion  of  petitions  in  the  commons,  ib. 
Number  presented  at  different  timesy 
306,  n.  Rules  now  in  force :  petitioos 
to  be  opened  by  members,  307.  May  be 
read  by  the  clerk,  id.  In  some  cases 
printed  with  the  Votes,  ib.  Urgent  cases 
discussed,  ib.  All  petitions  referred  to  a 
committee,  ib.  May  be  received  against 
taxes  proposed  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
ib.  Debates  upon  petitions  not  introidne- 
tory  to  legislation,  ib. 

Petitions  classified,  analysed,  printed, 
and  published  at  a  cheap  rate,  908. 
Members  to  afiix  their  names  to  petitions 
presented  by  them,  ib.  Time  of  presoit- 
ing  them  in  the  commons,  ib.  Ballot  for 
precedence,  ib.    Petitions  concerning  any 
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PBT1TIOW8,  Public — continued. 

notice  or  bill  set  down  in  the  order  book, 
308.    Election  petitions,  845, 346.   Witli 
drawn,  348. 

PETITIONS  (PRIVATE  BILLS); 

Petitions  for  private  bills;  rules  con- 
cerning, 401.  Appearance  to  be  entered 
on,  398.     Time  liniit«!d  for  presenting, 

401.  Petitions  for  leave  to  present  peti- 
tions for  bills,  after  time  limited,  ib.  Re- 
ferred to  committee  on  petitions  for  bills, 
&c.,  402.    Functions  of  that  committee, 

402,  403.  Ueport  on  petitions,  404.  Pe- 
titi(Mis  complaining  of  non-compliance 
with  standing  orders,  403.  413.  Petitions 
against  bills,  409.  413.  When  to  be  pre- 
sented, 413.  Grounds  of  objection  to  be 
specified,  414.  Appearance  to  be  entered 
on,  S08.  For  leave  to  proceed,  405.  Pe- 
titioners heard  against  preamble  or  other 
parts  of  bills;  in  the  commons,  423, 424 ; 
in  the  Lords,  440. 

See  also  Pkiyatb  Bills. 

Petrib,  Mr.  (1793);  privilege  during  his 
attendance  before  committee,  as  petitioner, 
in  a  controverted  election,  112. 

PHT8iciA.ir8  of  George  3;  no  members 
allowed  to  be  present  at  that  committee, 
235. 

PiERPOiNT,  Lord ;  exception  taken  to  words 
used  by,  208.    Ordered  to  withdraw,  21 1 . 

Pitt,  Mr. ;  amendment  of  question  concern- 
ing,  175, 176. 

Places  ov  Members; 

1.  Lords. 

2.  Commons. 

1 .  Lords, — ^The  lords  to  sit  in  the  order 
prescribed  by  31  Hen.  8,  c.  10;  145.  How 
far  observed  in  practice,  ib.  Places  of 
peers,  bishops,  &c.,  ib.  Occasional  en- 
forcement of  the  order,  146.  '  Rales  in 
going  to  and  leaving,  206. 

2.  Commons.  —  Treasury  and  opposi- 
tion benches,  146.  Members  for  the  city 
of  London,  ifr.  Members  who  have  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  house,  ib.  Se- 
cured by  being  present  at  prayers,  ib.  Lost 
by  a  division,  or  commission,  147.  How 
kept,  ib.  Rules  in  going  to  and  leaving 
them,  206. 

Plans,  Sections,  and  Books  of  Refer- 
ence; to  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  391,  392.  With  parish  clerk,  393. 
Scotch  schoolmaster,  ib.  Or  Irish  post- 
master, ib.  Lords'  standing  orders  to  be 
deposited  with  them  at  the  same  time,  ib. 
Deposit  in  the  houses  of  Parliament,  ib. 
Lords. — Alterations  made  after  the  in- 


troduction of  the  bill  into  Parliament  to 
be  deposited,  and  notices  given,  and  con- 
sents obtained,  437,  438. 

Pled  ALL,  Gabriel  (1555) ;  question  of  du- 
ration of  privilege  raised  in  the  case  of, 
95,96. 

Flint,  the  younger ;  quoted,  178.n.  184.  n. 

Poll  Bill  (1691);  protest  eonceniing,188. 

Pomfret,  Earl  of;  challenge  sent  by  to 
Duke  of  Grafton,  205. 

Post-Office;  transmission  of  petitions 
by,  305.    Of  Parliamentary  papers,  313. 

Powell,  Mr.  Justice;  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  matters  of  privilege  defined  by, 
116,117. 

Practice  of  Parliament;  how  de- 
fined and  understood,  131. 

Praters;  read  daily  in  the  lords  by  a 
bishop  or  peer  in  holy  orders,  1 35.  In  the 
commons  by  the  speaker's  chaplain,  139. 
Members  present  at,  may  secure  places, 
147.  House  counted  after,  151.  Notice 
given  to  all  select  committees  when  the 
house  is  gt^ng  to  prayers.  237.  Proceed- 
ings void  after  this  notice,  ib.  Caution  to 
committees  to  adjourn  regularly,  429. 

Preambles  of  Bills;  inpublie  di/2«, pre- 
amble postponed  in  committee,  280 ;  and 
considered  last,  281 ;  and  amended  if 
necessary,  t^.  In  private  bilUj  pream- 
ble first  proved,  424.  Petitioners  against 
heard,  ib.  Question  upon  proof  of  pre- 
amble, 425.  Preamble  not  proved,  426. 
Special  reports  on,  ib.  Alterations  in 
preamble,  t^. 

Prerogative  ;  proceedings  of  Parliament 
sometimes    governed    by,    133.      Taxes 
raised  by ;  ceased  at  the  Revolution,  319. 
See  also  Crown. 

Previous  Question;  explained,  173, 
174.  Not  admissible  in  committee,  225. 
Cases  in  the  committee  on  the  Reform 
Bill  partaking  of  the  nature  of  previous 
questions,  281. 

Printing;  of  accounts  and  papers,  311, 
312.  Rules  in  regard  to  the  printing  of 
petitions,  306, 307,  308. 

Printing  Private  Bilub  ;  every  bill  ex- 
cept name  and  naturalization  bills,  to  be 
printed,  &c.  before  first  reading  in  the 
commons,  406.  Bill  as  amended  by  the 
committee  to  be  printed  and  delivered,  and 
breviates  prepared,  431.  In  the  lords 
before  second  reading,  and  delivered  be- 
fore meeting  of  committee,  438 .  A  mended 
railway  bills  to  be  reprinted  before  tliird 
reading,  444* 
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pRiiTTiNe  Public  Bills;  beftm  Meond 
readiog,  376.    On  report,  888. 

PaiirTiiro  Committbb  (CommoDi);  its 
fviictionSy  311. 

Prisons,  Keepers  of;  to  bring  up  witnesses 
in  their  costody ;  lords,  238.  Commons, 
939. 

Pritatb  Bill  Ofvicr  (House  of  Com- 
moos) ;  plans,  &c.  to  be  deposited  io,  393. 
Registry  of  parliamentary  agents,  398. 
Notices  of  private  business  given  in,  399, 
400, 6cc. — 5eealso  Noticbs.    Plans,  kc 

PRIVATE  BILLS; 

1.  Their  Origin    and    Dittinetive 
Character, 

S.  Preliminary  CandiHone, 

3.  Proeeedingtofthe  Commons  upon 

BUU  brought  into  that  Homee. 

4.  Proceedings  in  the  Lords  upon 

Bills  from  the  Commons, 

5.  Private  Bills  originating  in  the 

Lords. 

1.  Their  Origin  and  Bistinctive  Cha- 
racter.— Reference  to  Uie  origin  of  private 
billfi,  302.  Their  distinctive  character 
explained,  383.  Their  origin  adverted  to, 
383,  384.  Proceedings  of  Parliament  in 
passing  them  of  a  mixed  judicial  and  legis- 
lative character,  384,  385  Principles  by 
which  Parliament  is  guided  in  passing 
them,  385.  They  pass  through  the  same 
stages  as  public  bills,  in  the  house,  386. 
Proposed  plan  of  treating  the  progress  of 
private  bills  through  both  houses,  386, 387. 

2.  Preliminary  Conditions. — Prelimi- 
nary conditions  required  by  lx>th  houses 
before  private  bills  are  introduced,  387. 
Notices  required  for  the  three  classes  of 
bills,  388.     How  and  when  published,  388, 

389.  Matters  to  be  stated,  389.    Orders 
specially  relating  to  bills  of  the  first  class, 

390.  To  bills  of  the  second  class,  391-396. 
To  bills  of  the  third  class,  396. 

3.  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Com" 
mons  upon  Bills  brought  into  that 
House. — Proceedings  upon,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  commenced  immediately 
after  the  meeting  of  the  house,  400.  Con- 
duct of  private  bills  by  members,  ib. 
Bntry  of  all  proceedings  in  the  Votes,  and 
in  the  Private  Bill  Register,  ifr.  Petition 
for  the  bill,  401.  Time  limited  for  pre- 
senting, ib.  Petition  for  leave  to  present 
petition  for  bill,  after  time  limited,  ib. 
All  private  bills  to  be  brought  in  upon 
petition,  401 ,  402.  Petition  for  additional 
provision,  402. 


Committee  on  petltkma  for  private  biils^ 
402.    Notice  of  meeting  of  sab-eomiiiil- 
tee,402,403.n.  Their  duties,  409.    Proof 
of  notices,  in  Bngland,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, i6.   Report  on  petition,  404.   Stead- 
ing orders  committee,  t^.     Report  of  tint 
committee ;  leave  to  proceed,  ib,  Stendi^g 
orders  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  405l    Pe- 
titions for  leave  to  proceed;  bOlpraeentcd; 
its  form  and  title,  406.   Rates  and  tella  id 
italics,  ib.     First  reading;  eopieB  oflnQ 
delivered  to  door-keepers,  ib.     To  PabBe 
and  Private  Bill  OiRces,  ib.    Time  limited 
for  first  reading,  407.    Proceedings  before 
second  reading,  ib.      Bill  examined  ia 
Private  BiU  Office,  ib.    Withdrawn  If 
informal,  ib.    Peers'  names,  ib.    Interral 
between  notices  and  second  reading,  ib. 
Breviates,  408.   Payment  of  fees,  ifr.    Se- 
cond reading,  t^.    Commitment,  ib.   Con- 
stitution of  committee  of  selection,  ib. 
Committees  on  unopposed  bills,  400.     Qa 
opposed  bills,  ib.    Petitions  against,  ib. 
Speaker'slists  for  committees, i^.  Selected 
members,  t^.     Members  sometimes  added 
by  the  house,  410.    First  meeting  of 
mittee   on   bill;  notices,  ib. 
ment  of  first  meeting,  411. 

Constitution  of  committees  on  opposed 
bills,  411.  Attendance  of  members;  de- 
claration when  to  be  signed,  ib.  Quomm, 
412.  Prooeedings  commenced,  i^.  Chair- 
man appointed,  t^.  His  duties,  ib.  Ab- 
sence of  members,  413.  Committees  on 
bills  for  competing  lines  of  railway,  ib. 
Petitions  against  bills ;  when  to  be  pre- 
sented, ib.  Complcuning  of  non-com- 
pliance  with  the  standing  orders,  414. 
Grounds  of  objection  to  be  specified,  i&. 

Special  orders  and  rules  relating  to 
committees  on  unopposed  private  bUls, 
414.    Duties  of  the  committee,  t^.  Onten 
relating  to  all  committees  on  bills,  whe- 
ther opposed  or  unopposed,  415.      Names    « 
of  members    entered    on   minutes,  416. 
What  standing  orders  to  be  inqalred  into, 
ib.    Proof  of  orders  and  consents  in  Soot- 
land  and  Ireland,  ib.    Proof  of  consents 
in  English  bills,  t^.   Provisions  which  the 
committee  are  bound  to  see  included  in 
bills,  417-422.    Proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bill,  423-429.    On  report 
and  further  consideration  of  report,  430, 
431.     Re-commitment,  432.     Entry  of 
amendments  on  report  and  third  reading, 
433.    Ingrossment,  ib.    Notice  of  third 
bill  reading,  ib.    Thh^  reading,  ib.    No 
to   pass  through  more   than  one  stage 
in  a  day;    motion  for  dispensing  with 
standing  orders  not  to  be  made  without 
notice,  ib. 
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Pkiyatb  BiiiLB— continued. 

4.  Proceedinffi  in  the  Lordt  upon  BilU 
from  the  Conimont. — Course  of  proceed- 
ings in  the  lords  upon  bills  brought  up 
from  the  commons,  434.  Estate  bills  re- 
ferred to  the  judges,  ib.  Committee  for 
standing  orders,  435.  Private  bills  referred 
to  them,  ib.  Notice  of  meeting,  ib.  Pe- 
titions complaining  of  non-compliance  with 
standing  orders,  ib.  What  matters  to  be 
reported,  id.  What  bills  referred,  i^.  What 
standing  orders  proved,  436. 

Standing  Ordert  peculiar  to  the  Lords: 
When  new  worlds  are  applied  for,  special 
ine<>ting  of  proprietors,  436.  Alterations 
of  plans,  sections,  <^c.  to  be  deposited,  437. 
Notices  to  be  given  of  alterations;  per- 
sonal application  to  owners,  and  consents, 
ib.  Deposit  of  plans  of  alterations  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  ib.  Maps,  kc.  annexed 
to  bills  of  the  second  class,  438. 

Private  bills  to  be  printed  before  second 
reading,  and  delivered  to  parties  before 
meeting  of  committee,  436.  Not  to  be 
read  bdbre  the  hearing  of  causes,  ifr.  Se- 
cond reading  and  commitment,  ib.  Un- 
opposed bills  referred  to  open  committees, 
ib.  Counsel  to  chairman  of  committees, 
439.  Unopposed  bills,  when  treated  as 
opposed,  ib.  Committees  on  opposed  bills, 
ib.  Committee  of  selection,  tS.  Sittings 
of  committees  on  bills,  440.  Proceedings 
of  committees  on  bills,  ib.  Witnesses  on 
oath,  ib.  Special  standing  orders  to  be 
proved  or  enforced,  441. 

Payment  of  purchase-money  into  the 
bank,  &c.,  441.  luclosure  and  drainage 
bills,  ib.  Consents  to  private  bills  to  be 
personal,  or  an  affidavit  of  disability  made, 
ib.  How  consent  of  trustees  for  charitable 
purposes  to  be  signiAed,  ib. 

Letterg'Patent  Bills :  Special  orders, 
443.  Cemeteryorburial-ground,i5.  Levels 
of  roads,  &c.,  ib.  Thne  limited  for  com- 
pleting works,  t^. 

Railway  Bills :  Special  reports,  443. 
Provisions  required  to  be  inserted,  ib. 
Amended  railway  bills  to  be  reprinted, 
444. 

6.  Private  Bills  originating  in  the 
Zor<2t.~Petition8  for  bills,  445.  Bills  for 
reversing  attainder,  &c.,  t^. 

Estate  Bills:  When  referred  to  two  of 
the  judges,  445.  Judges'  report,  446. 
Petitions  for  Scotch  estate  bills;  con- 
sents to  such  bills,  ib.  Consents  of 
heirs  of  entail,  447.  Proportion  of 
consents  necessary,  ib.  Estate  bills  ge- 
nerally, ib.  Concerning  bills  for  selling 
lands  and  purchasing  others  in  ScotUmd, 
448.    Mode  of  referring  petitions  for  pri- 


vate bills  relative  to  estates  in  Ireland^ 
448.    Consents  to  Irish  estate  bills,  ib. 

Proceedings  upon  divorce  bills,  440. 
452,453,454.  NaturalisaHon  bills,  ^60. 
Bills  for  regulation  of  trade,  and  resj^tr 
ingJoint'Stock  companies,  450, 451. 

When  judges'  report  received,  451. 
Second  reading,  t^.  Commitment,  453. 
Report,  454.  Third  reading,  ib.  Lords' 
amendments,  ib. 

Proceedings  of  the  commons  upon  bills 
from  the  lards,  454,  455.  IHvoree  bills, 
455,456.    Generally,  466, 457. 

Privatb  Bill  Register;  names  of  agents 
for  and  against  private  bills  entered  in, 
and  open  to  inspection,  3d8.  All  proceed- 
ings upon  private  bills  entered  there,  400. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  PARLIAMENT; 

General  view  of  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament, 44-49.  Speaker's  petition,  44- 
46.  Freedom  of  access  for  the  commons 
to  Her  Migesty,  46,  47.  Free  access  for 
peers,  47.  Favourable  construction  of 
commons'  proceedings,  ib. 

Privileges  of  each  house  collectively, 
47, 48.  The  law  and  custom  of  Parliament 
defined,  48.  New  privileges  may  not  be 
created,  48,  49.  Breach  of  privilege  a 
contempt  of  the  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment, 49. 

Power  of  commitment  exercised  by  both 
houses,  49-50.  Causes  of  commitment 
cannot  be  inquired  into  by  the  courts  of 
law,  50-51^.  Acts  construed  as  breaches 
of  privilege  defined,  59-67.  Persons  com- 
mitted by  the  speaker,  67.  Inquiry  into 
alleged  breaches  of  privilege,  68.  Dif- 
ferent punishments  Inflicted  by  the  two 
houses,  70-75. 

Freeidom  of  speech ;  chapter  on,  76. 
Freedom  from  arrest  or  molestation  of 
members  and  their  servants,  83-97.  And 
of  witnesses  and  others  in  attendance  on 
Parliament,  110-112.  Privilege  of  not 
being  impleaded  in  civil  actions,  98-101. 
Of  not  being  liable  to  be  summoned  by 
subpoena  or  to  serve  on  juries,  101-104. 
Commitment  of  members  by  courts  of 
justice  for  contempt,  106-1 10.  Chapter 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  law  io 
matters  of  privilege,  113.  Questions  of 
privilege  have  precedence,  16Q.  May  in- 
terrupt debates,  176. 

See  also  Arrest,  Frbbdox  pbok. 

BRBA.CHES  OF  PRIVILBOB.  COM- 
MITMENT. Courts  of  Law. 
Frebdom  of  Speech.  Habeas 
Corpus.  Impleading  in  Civil 
Actions.  Proceedings  in  Par- 
liament.   Witnesses,  &c. 
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Pbxtilbqbs,  Comniittee  of  (CommonB);  ntUl 
appointed,  bot  no  members  nominated,  88. 

Proceediitos  iw  Parliambkt;  privi- 
lege of  a  favourable  construction  of,  by 
the  Crown,  claimed  by  the  commons,  47. 
Not  a  constitutlonnl  right  but  a  personal 
coartesy,  t^.  Wilful  misrepresentation 
of  proceedings,  a  breach  of  privilege,  67. 
Debates  and  proceedings  in,  not  to  be 
questioned  elsewhere,  89. 

PftocLAicATiONS ;  addresses  for  proclama- 
tions for  the  apprehension  of  absconding 
witnesses ;  lords,  238.    Commons,  240. 

Propbietors  ;  special  meeting  of  proprie- 
tors required  by  the  lords,  to  authorize 
application  for  new  works,  496. 

Prorogation  of  Parliakbnt;  how  ac- 
complished; iU  effect,  35.  lU  effect  in 
re^rard  to  orders  and  addresses  for  returns, 
810.  Before  its  first  meeting,  164.  After 
its  first  meeting ;  proceedings,  165.  Fur- 
ther prorogations,  ib,  CaMS  of  proroga- 
tion to  renew  bills,  180.  Does  not  con- 
elude  proceedings  upon  an  imppachment, 
378.  Nor  of  an  election  committee,  368. 
Nor  on  a  divorce  bill  in  certain  cases,  453. 

Pbotbsts;  rules  concerning,  221.  When 
to  be  entered,  ib.  Peers  may  sign  for  all 
or  any  reasons  stated  in  the  protests,  222. 
May  be  expunged,  ib, 

PROXIES; 

Lords  who  hold  proxies  must  be  present 
when  the  question  is  pot,  212.  Proxies 
how  declared  in  a  division,  215.  Joint 
mnjority  of  votes  and  proxies  decide  ques- 
tions,  ib.  Rules  concerning,  21 8.  No  lord 
to  have  more  than  two,  ib.  Proxies  vacated 
upon  lords'  return,  220.  New  proxies,  t^. 
Proxies  not  to  be  used  in  judicial  cases, 
though  by  bill, id.  Nor  in  controverted  elec- 
tions of  representative  peers  of  Scotland, 
ib.  Nor  in  committee,  t^.  Lords  who  vote 
ought  to  vote  also  for  their  proxies,  ib. 
Proxies  when  to  be  entered,  ib.  Peers 
and  their  proxies  need  not  vote  alike,  ib. 

Pbtknb  ;  referred  to,  86.  His  opinion  that 
the  persons  of  peers  are  attachable  only  in 
cases  of  breach  of  peace  and  contempts 
with  force,  100, 107. 

Public  Bill  Office;  eight  copies  of 
private  bills  and  amended  breviate  to  be 
delivered  there,  406. 

Public  Money  ;  grants  of,  how  embodied 
in  bills,  273, 274. — See  also  Supply. 

Publication  of  Debates.  See  Dbbatb. 

Publication  of  Papers;  contests  aris- 
sing  out  of  the  publication  of  papers  by 
Parliament    containing  reflections   upon 


individuals ;  legalily  of  Mieh  p«l 
now  aflSrmed  by  statute,  1S5-1S8. 

Purchase-Monet  ;  standing  ordezv  of 
lords  concerning,  441. 

Pylkinoton's  Case,  287. 


Quakers,  Moravians,  &e. ;  malLC 
mations  Instead  of  oaths,  140. 

Qualification   of  Estate;  what,  S8. 
Declarations  of,  to  be  made,  141. 
of,  admitted  by  Mr.  Sonthey, 
writ  issued,  340. 

QUEEN ; 

Proceedings  when  her  Majesty  opens 
Parliament  in  person,  142;  and  by  ooiih 
mission,  143.  Her  speech  delivered,  142. 
Reported  in  one  house  by  the  lord  cImb- 
cellor,  and  in  the  other  by  the  speaker, 
143.  Addresses  agreed  upon  in  both 
houses,  144.  Her  Miyesty's  plesBiire 
made  known  when  she  will  be  attended, 
t^.  Addresses  when  presented  by  Uie 
whole  house,  and  by  members  of  the 
royal  household,  or  privy  councillors,  ib. 
Proceedings  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Cobourg-Gotha,  145.  Prorogaes 
Parliament  in  person ;  ceremonies  de- 
scribed, 165.     By  comxnission,  ib. 

See  also  Crown. 

Queen   Caroline;    enforcement  of  tiie 
attendance  of  peers  on  her  trial,  148. 

Question,  Cries  of;  when  disorderly,  194. 

QUESTIONS ; 

Every  matter  determined  upon  qoes* 
tion,  106.    How  proposed,  ib.    Of  privi- 
lege take  precedence,  168.    Superseded  or 
evaded  by  acfjoumment,  172.     By  read- 
ing the  orders  of  the  day,  173.    By  the 
previous  question,  ib.     By  amendments, 
175.    Complicated,  177.     Questions  put, 
ib.     Again  stated,  178.     Voices  in  the 
house  determine  the  question,  and  not  tiie 
votes,  178.   Various  forms  of  amendment, 
180-185.     Same  question  not  to  be  twice 
offered  in  a  session,  186.     Exceptions,  ib. 
Votes  rescinded,  ib.  Evasions  of  the  rale, 
187.     Rule  as  applied  to  the  different 
stages  of  bills,  <6. 

Members  must  speak  to  the  questioo, 
185.  Rule  when  no  question  is  before 
the  house,  ib.  Questions  put  to  other 
members,  ib.    Personal  explanatioD,  ib. 

No  member  can  vote  if  not  present 
when  question  put,  212.  Various  prece- 
dents,  212,  213.  Votes  disallowed,  313. 
Twice  put  when  division  not  anticipated, 
214. 
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i         WLAihWAT  Bills;  plans  and  sectioni  re- 
Ik  qoiredy  betides  Uiose  applicable  generally 
to  the  second  class  of  priyate  bills,  385. 
^  To  show  embankments  and  cuttings,  t^. 
Line  of  railway  on  section  to  correspond 
with  upper  snrfieure  of  rails,  ib.    Vertical 
measnres  to  be  marked  at  change  of  gra- 
dients, ib.     Height  of  railway  over  or 
under  surface  to  be  marked  at  every  cross- 
ing of  a  road,  &c.,  396.    Tunnelling  and 
archway  to  be  marked,  ib»    Constitution 
•  of  committees  on  bills  for  competing  lines 
^               of  railway,  413. 

Provisions  therein;  for  restriction  of 
mortgages,  level  of  roads,  fence  to 
bridges,  crossing  turnpike  roads  on  a 
level ;  not  to  be  proceeded  with  till  after 
depositofamend^  plans,  418.  Limiting 
deflations  and  alteration  of  curves,  ib. 
Special  reports  on  railway  bills,  419, 480. 
Consideration  of  reports  on  TuesdaySi 
433. 

Lards, — Special  reports ;  provisions  to 
be  inserted,  443.  Amended  bills  to  be  re- 
printed, 444. 

Rainsford,  Lord  Chief  Justice;  refused 
to  admit  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  bail  when 
committed  in  1675,  by  House  of  Lords,  for 
contempt,  57. 

Ratcliffb,  Sir  G.  ;  the  civil  power  called 
on  by  the  commons,  in  1641,  to  aid  in  the 
apprehension  of,  57. 

R£CBIYBRa  AND  TSIBHS  OF  PbTITIONS  ; 

their  ancient  constitution  and  functions, 
301.  Their  appointment  still  continued 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  302. 

Rbcognizavcbs;  on  election  petitions, 
346-348. 

Rbcokmbndation  of  the  Crown;  how 
and  when  signified,  263. 

RscoMMiTMBifT ;  of  publlc  bills,  284;  of 
private  bills,  432. 

Rbform  Acts  (1832);  alterations  in  the 
elective  franchise  effected  by,  21. 23,  24, 
25.    Registration  of  voters,  24. 

Religion,  Grand  Committee;  discontinu- 
ance of  its  appointment,  229. 

Religion  ;  construction  of  rule  concerning 
bills  relatmg  to,  272,  273. 

Rbmonstrancbs;  under  what  circum- 
stances received  or  rejected,  303. 

Reply;  rules  concerning;  to  what  eases 
limited,  196. 

Report;  of  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  229.  Chairman  instructed  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  bills,  ib.  Of 
select  committees,  237,  238. 


Report  of  Bills;  proceedings  on,  282. 
Bills  reprinted,  283.  Clauses  added,  and 
amendments  made,  ib. 

Report  of  Private  Bills; 

Commom. — ProceedingH  thereon ;  print- 
ing and  delivering  of  amended  bill ;  brevi- 
ates ;  notice  of  report,  430.  Consideration 
of  report ;  clauses  and  amendments  refer- 
red to  standing  orders  committee,  431. 
Recommitment,  432.  Consideration  of 
reports  of  railway  bills,  433. 

Lardt. — Report  of  private  bills,  443. 
Special  reports,  ib.  Amended  railway 
bills  to  be  reprinted,  444. 

Reprbsbntativb  Pbbre  of  Ireland; 
law  concerning;  how  elected,  &e.,  10. 
Certificate  of  clerk  of  the  Crown,  £cc., 
135. 

REPRESENTATiyB  PeBRE  OF  SCOTLAND ; 

how  elected,  9.    Certificate  of  the  clerk 
of  the  Crown,  135. 

Return  Book  ;  delivered  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Crown  to  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  134.  Subscribed  by  each  mem- 
ber, 141. 

Returns  ;  amended  by  clerk  of  the  Crown, 
142. 
See  also  Accounts  and  Papbre. 

Revolution  of  1688,  The;  only  defined 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  4.  No  taxes  raised  by  preroga- 
tives since,  319. 

Rex  v.  Wright  ;  refusal  of  the  court  to 
regard  a  proceeding  of  either  house  of 
Parliament  as  a  libel  in  this  case,  82. 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  matters  of 
privilege  defined  by  Lord  Kenyon  In,  117. 

Rich,  Lord  (1646);  92. 

Rich,  Peter;  66. 

Roman-catholic  Relief  Bill  ;  founded 
upon  tlie  resolution  of  a  committee,  273. 
Oi&th  established  by,  App,  462. 

Roman  Senate;  mode  of  putting  the 
question  in,  178.  n.  Amendments  to 
amendments  not  understood  by,  184.  n. 

Roscommon,  Lord;  case  of  (1829),  109. 

ROYAL  ASSENT  TO  BILLS ; 

Bills  passed  by  both  houses  cannot  be 
withheld  from,  291.  Custody  of,  in  the 
meantime,  ib.  Royal  assent  by  commis- 
sion ;  its  origin,  291,  292.  Form  of  com- 
mission, 292.  Form  of  giving  royal  assent 
by  commission,  293.  Form  of  royal  assent 
to  money  bills,  165. 293.  334 ;  to  public 
bills,  ib, ;  to  private  bills,  293 ;  to  acts  of 
grace  or  paMon,  ib.  Form  of  refusing 
royal  assent,i^.  Use  of  the  Norman  French, 
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898, 294.  Royal  assent  by  the  Queen  in 
person,  294.  Effect  of  informalities  in  the 
royal  assent,  299.  Case  of  the  Dnke  of 
Norfolk's  attainder,  299, 300. 

RoTAL  Family  ;  messages  for  provision  for 
the  royal  family,  261.  Messages  to  the 
royal  ftunily,  26iB.  How  commnnicated, 
ib,  Comninnications  from  meml>ers  of  the 
royal  family,  ib, 

8axb«Cobouro-Ootha,  Dnke  of;  proeeed- 
ings  on  the  death  of,  145. 

Saxom  Institution  a ;  subverted  by  the 
Conquest,  1.  Adverted  to  in  reference  to 
the  origin  of  representation,  12, 13. 

SCHOOLMASTBRS'  WIDOWS*  FUND  (SCOT- 
LAND) Bill;  informality  in  agreement  of 
the  two  houses  cured  by  an  Act,  298. 

Scotland;  Peers  of,  not  admitted  on 
the  Union  in  1707,  as  a  body,  to  seats 
in  the  British  Parliament,  9.  Elect  16 
representatives  from  their  own  body  for 
each  Parliament,  ib.  Ineligible  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  27.  Entitled  to  all 
privileges  of  peerage,  94. 

Forty-five  members  assigned  to  Scot- 
land in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Union,  21.  Antiquity  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  in  Scotland,  21.  n.  Act 
of  1425,  c.  52,  requiring  all  freeholders  to 
attend  personally  in  Parliament,  ib. ;  and 
of  1427,  c.  102,  defining  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ib .  Alterations 
in  the  elective  franchise  of,  effected  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1 832 ;  23.  Number  of  re- 
presentatives for,  now  in  the  house,  ib, 

ScROGOS,  Chief  Justice;  impeached,  376. 

Second  Reading,  of  public  bills,  276- 
270 ;  of  private  bUls,  407,  408.  438.  451 ; 
of  divorce  bills  in  the  lords,  449. 

Secret  Committees  ;  their  inquiries  con- 
ducted with  closed  doors;  exclusion  of 
members  of  the  house,  236.  Of  both 
houses  communicating  with  each  other, 
258. 

Selden;  the  bishops  brought  under  the 
tenure  by  barony  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, according  to,  5.  Declared  a  breach 
of  privilege  in  one  Parliament  punishable 
in  another,  70. 

Selection,  Committee  of;  its  duties,  409- 
411.    In  the  lords,  439. 

Serjeant-at-Arms  (Lords);  bis  duties, 
157. 

Sbrj  bant-at-A  RMS  (Commons) ;  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  but  a  servant  of  the  house. 


102.    Enumeration  of  hit  dvtiesy  «fr.     £•- 
troduces  messengers  from  the  lordsy  &c 
251.    Orders  all  doors  to  be  locked  od  a 
division,  214.    Gives  notice  of  prmyen  tia 
all  select  committees,  237.     Ordoied  by 
the  speaker  to  do  his  duty  in  taklo^  a 
orderly  member  into  custody,  298. 
ders  for  the  attendance  of  witneases 
warded  by,  or  served  by  his  officera,  390. 
Ordered  to  take  witnesses  ahacfmdwig  iato 
custody,  ib. 
See  also  Pritilbqbs. 


Servants  of  Members;  formerly 
from  arrest  on  mesne  process  and  in 
cutioo,  83.  Have  no  privileges  at  p 
84.  92,  93. 


SERVICE  OF  PARLIAMENT; 

Duty  of  members  to  attend,  147.  li- 
cence to  lords  to  be  absent,  and  appoint 
proxies,  ib.  Act  6  Hen.  8,  forbidding 
members  of  the  commons  to  he  abaent 
without  licence,  ib.  Means  taken  to  se- 
cure the  attendance  of  the  lords,  148. 
Lords  summoned,  149.  Their  names  re- 
corded on  the  Journals  each  day,  1 48.  Gall 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  ib.  Strietly  en- 
forced on  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  16. 
And  on  other  occasions,  ib.  n.  Call  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  proceedings  thereon, 
149. 

Sessional  Orders;  their  character  and 
operation,  133. 

Sbssion  House  ;  certain  notices  of  private 
bills  required  to  be  affixed  to,  391. 
See  idso  Noticbs. 

Sbtmour,  Sir  Edward;  seised  the  serjeant- 
at-arms,  67. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of;  case  of,  in  1676; 
50.  57.  Doubts  expressed  of  power  of 
the  lords  to  imprison  for  a  term  after  de- 
termination of  session,  71. 

Shaftesbury,  Countess  of;  case  of,  109. 

Shbridan's  Case,  66. 

Sheriff  of  Middlesbx;    ease  of,  in 
1840;  50.57-59. 

Shirb-oemote  ;  its  character  and  func- 
tions under  the  Saxon  kings,  12. 

Shirley,  Sir  Thomas  (1603);  pri?Uege 
case,  90. 

Short-hand  Writers  (Commons) ;  their 
notes  printed  for  the  use  of  committees, 
237.  How  to  be  corrected  by  witoesses, 
ib.  Not  to  be  produced  on  trials  without 
leave,  246. 

Signatures  to  Petitions;  rules  in  re- 
gard to,  304. 
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SiiiBNOB ;  to  be  obflenred  in  debate,  907. 

Sx^AYERT ;  abolbhed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  1833,  thronghoat  all  BritUb  posses- 
sions, whether  £a?ing  local  legislatures  or 
not,  30. 

8m alley's  Case  (1575);  fine  imposed  by 
the  commons  in,  78.  The  prlyilege  of  ser- 
vants asserted  In,  88. 

Smblt,  Christopher;  committed  by  the 
commons,  in  1689,  for  libel  agamst  Peter 
Rich,  a  member,  fI6. 

Smtth,  Sir  Thomas ;  powers  of  Parliament ; 
and  limits  of  prerogative  as  laid  down  by,  4. 

SoDOR  ANB  Man,  Bishop  of;  has  no  seat 
in  Parliament,  6.  n. 

SoMBRSBT,  John,  Earl  of;  created  Mar- 
quess of  Dublin  in  the  reign  of  Rich.  2;  7. 

South  Sea  Company;  prorogation  to 
allow  new  bills  concerning  to  be  brought 
in,  190. 

SouTHBY,  Mr. ;  his  seat  vacated  for  want 
of  qualification  of  estate,  340. 

SovBRBiGN,  The ;  name  of,  not  to  be  used 
in  debate  to  influence  votes,  200. 

SPEAKER; 

I.  Of  the  House  of  Lords. 

II.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ; 

1.  Oenerally, 

2.  Ounce  of  Speaker. 

3.  Hit  Duties  and  Authority, 

I.  Of  the  House  of  Lords  : 

General  view  of  the  office,  152.  The 
lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  ib.  Not 
necessarily  a  peer,  t^.  Mr.  Broogliam 
sat  as  speaker,  ib.  When  great  seal  in 
commission,  153.  Deputy  speakers,  ib. 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  ib.  Duties  of 
speaker  explained  by  standing  order,  ib. 
Proceedings  of  the  house  not  suspended  by 
the  absence  of  the  speaker,  155.  Case  in 
1831,  ib.  Effect  of  his  limited  authority, 
upon  the  conduct  of  debates,  192.  209. 
Votes  on  eyery  question,  but  does  not 
leave  the  woolsack,  215. 

Reads  messages  under  the  royal  sign 
manual,  26n.  Lord  chancellor  signifies 
the  royal  pleasure  that  Parliament  dionld 
be  prorogued,  263.  Reads  joint  addresses 
of  both  houses,  267.  The  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  his  left  hand,  ib, 

II.  Speaker  of    thb  House    of 
Commons  ; 

1.  Generally: 
Earliest  mention  of  the  office,  1 9.    May 
have  existed  long  before,  t^.     His  rank 


above  all  eommmiers,  154.  When  accom- 
panied by  the  mace,  can  commit  without 
previous  order  of  the  house  67.  Never 
a<youms  the  house  but  upon  question ;  ex- 
cept for  want  of  40  members,  152. 

2.  Choice  qf  Speaker : 

Commons  desired  to  choose  a  speaker,at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  Parliament, 
and  to  present  him  for  royal  approbatioo, 
134.  Election  of  a  speaker  described,  136, 
137.  Royal  approbation  of  the  speaker 
elect,  ib.  Lays  claim  to  the  privileges  of 
the  commons,  137, 138.  Retains  the  office 
for  the  whole  Parliament,  138.  Forms 
observed  in  the  election  of  a  speaker,  on 
a  vacancy  occurring  during  a  session,  Uf, 
Exceptions  to  the  forms  observed  in  elect- 
ing a  speaker,  138.  Royal  approbation 
refused,  139.  First,  takes  the  oaths  re- 
quired by  law,  ib, 

3.  Hie  Duties  and  Authority : 

Counts  the  house  after  prayers,  151. 
Again  counts  it  at  four  o'clock,  ib.  Ad- 
journs the  house  without  question  first  put, 
ib.  Tells  the  house  if  notice  taken,  or  it 
appears  on  division  that  40  members  are 
not  present,  151 ,  152.  Qeneral  view  of  his 
duties,  154.  No  provision  for  supplying 
his  place  when  absent,  ib.  House  ad- 
journs, ifr.  Another  speaker  elected,  155. 
Effect  of  the  different  character  of  the 
office  of  speaker  in  the  two  houses  upon 
their  sittings,  ib. 

Questions;  proposed  by  him,  171.  Put 
by  him,  after  the  close  of  a  debate,  173. 
But  this  act  intercepted  by  the  previous 
question  being  negatived,  ib.  Mode  of 
putting  questions,  177 ;  and  collecting 
voices,  178.  Questions  again  stated  by, ib. 
Rules  that  a  member's  voice  determines  his 
▼ote,  179. 

Every  member  addresses  him,  191. 
Members  may  not  speak  after  question 
entirely  put  by  him,  192.  Calls  upon 
member  first  in  his  eye,  to  speak,  193. 
How  far  his  call  may  be  disputed,  ib, 
When  two  members  rise,  ib.  Acquaints 
members  that  they  must  speak  to  the 
question,  194.  Maintains  order  in  debate, 
197 .  209.  To  call  upon  members  by  name 
who  are  disorderly,  207.  209.  His  autho- 
rity in  enforcing  rules  of  the  house,  209. 
In  doubtful  cases,  210.  Is  always  to  be 
heard  when  he  rises  to  speak,  ib. 

Divisions. — Calls  attention  to  his  hav- 
ing caused  a  member  to  vote,  who  was  not 
present  when  question  put,  212.  Puts  it 
to  a  member  whether  he  was  in  the  house, 
ib.  Desires  members  who  were  not  in 
the  house  to  signify  the  saoM,  ib.   Reports 
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the  Qvmbera  to  the  house,  812.  Informs  a 
member  that  he  conld  not  be  permitted  to 
vote,  2 1 3.  Desires  strangers  to  withdraw 
on  a  division,  ib. 

Pnts  the  question,  914.  Twice,  when 
a  division  is  not  expected,  ib.  Directs 
the  ayes  to  go  into  one  lobby  and  the  noes 
into  the  other,  810.  If  two  tellers  not 
fonnd,  stops  the  division;  cases,  816. 
suggestion  that  he  should  require  12  to 
divide  the  house,  216,  817.  Declares  the 
numbers  on  a  division,  817.  Gives  the 
casting  voice,  818.  Principles  by  which 
he  is  usually  guided  in  his  vote :  prece- 
dents, ib, 

Betumei  the  Chair,  —  On  a  doubt 
arising  as  to  the  mode  of  dividing  in 
committee,  887.  Gives  his  opinion,  and 
the  house  again  resolves  itself  into  com- 
mittee, ib.  Bpealcer  resumes  the  chair,  on 
the  house  being  summoned  by  black  rod, 
ib.  Or  the  time  for  a  conference  being 
come,  ib.  Or  if  sadden  disorder  arise  in 
committee,  887, 888.  When  40  members 
are  not  present  in  committee,  888.  Tells 
tlie  house,  and  adjourns  it,  if  40  be  not 
then  present,  ib, 

Witnesset. — Issues  warrants  to  iLeep- 
ers  of  prisons  to  bring  up  witnesses  in 
their  custody,  880.  Issues  warrants  for 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  before  the 
meeting  of  an  election  committee,  ib.  Dis- 
obedience punished,  840.  Grants  leave  to 
short-hand  writers  to  attend  trials  in 
the  recess,  246.  Rules  concerning  the 
examination  of  witnesses  and  prisoners  at 
the  bar  by  him,  246,  247. 

Metaaget  and  Addresses,  (^c, — Reads 
written  messages  from  the  Crown  at 
length,  260.  Speaker's  state  coach  ap- 
proaches the  palace  by  the  central  mall 
hi  St.  James's  Park,  367.  Advances  to 
the  throne  on  the  left  hand  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  on  presenting  joint  addresses, 
ib.  Reads  addresses  of  the  commons, 
868.  Mover  and  seconder  on  his  left 
hand,  ib.  Reports  answers  to  addresses 
presented  by  the  whole  house,  ib.  Com- 
munications fh>m  the  royal  family  ad- 
dressed to  him,  ib, 

JBlectums  and  Writs. — Issues  warrants 
for  new  writs,  by  order  of  the  house,  dur- 
ing a  session,  338.  And  a  supersedeas  of 
writs  in  certain  cases,  ib.  Issues  war- 
rants for  new  writs  during  a  recess,  under 
statutes  84  Geo.  3  and  58  Geo.  3;  338, 
389 ;  App.  463.  His  appointment  of 
members  to  execute  these  duties,  in  case 
of  liis  own  death,  &c.,  330.  Ontered  not 
to  issue  his  warrant  for  new  writs,  868. 


Spbakino  )  mlei  in  regud  to.   See  1>«- 

BATB. 

Spbbch,  Fbbbdox  of.      See  Fksbim>x 
OF  Spebch. 

Spiritual  Lords.  See  Bishops.    Ijo 
Spiritual. 

Standing  Ordbrs;  their  charaoter 
operation,  138.    Collected  by  the 
but  not  by  the  commons,  ib. 

Standing  Ordbrs  concbrninoPrtt- atb 
Bills  ;  motions  for  dispensing^  witi 
to  be  niade  without  notice,  433. 
SeeeXao  Privatb  Bills,  and  tJke 
ral  classes  qf  Bills  to  whicM  thejf 
relate. 

Standing  Ordbrs  Coxxittbb  ; 

1.  Commons, 

2.  Lords, 

1.  Commons. — Its  functions;  reports 
for  leave  to  proceed,  404.  That  standing 
orders  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with, 
405.  Clauses  and  amendments  propoeed 
on  report,  and  third  reading  of  priTeta 
bills  referred  to,  432. 

8.  Lords, — Standing  order  oommiktee 
Gords),  435,  436. 

Statistics  ;  statistical  value  of  parliamen- 
tary accounts,  313.  315. 

Statutes;    proceedings    of    Paillament 
sometimes  governed  by  statute,  133.    In- 
formalities in  passing,  896-300. 
See  also  Bills,  Public. 

Stockdalb  v.  Hansard;  case  referred 
to,  75.  Expositions  of  the  judges  in  refer- 
ence to  the  general  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  matters  of  privil^e,  119, 120. 
Outline  of  the  proceedings  in  this  case, 
185-187. 

Strangers  ;  order  for  their  exclusion  from 
the  lords  not  enforced,  163;  nor  in  the 
commons,  ib.  Interpretation  of  the  order, 
164.  Strangers  only  present  upon  suffer- 
ance and  may  be  excluded  by  notice  being 
taken  of  their  presence,  ib,  Bxcloded  on 
a  division,  813. 

Strodb's  Case ;  the  privilege  of  freedom 
of  speech  by  the  commons  violated  in,  in 
1612;  77,78. 

Stuart,  Peter ;  committed  by  the  commons 
in  1805  for  libel  on  the  house,  64. 

SuBP(BNAs ;  claims  of  Parliament  to  pri- 
vilege of  not  being  summoned  by  snbpcena, 
101.  Claim  not  now  enforced,  108.  Mem- 
bers of  one  house  not  allowed  to  be  sum- 
moned by  the  other  without  message  de- 
siring attendance,  108. 
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SuBsoitTBBXS  TO  Undbrtakinos  ;  thdr 
votes  disallowed,  322. 

SuBSCRiPTiov  Contracts;  to  three- 
fourths  the  amoaDt  of  the  estimate,  983. 
When  declaratiooy  or  declaration  and  esti- 
mate of  rates,  may  be  substituted  ib. 
Contract  to  contain  christian  and  sur- 
names of  parties,  &c^  304.  Amount  of 
deposit  required  thereon,  ib.  Not  valid 
anless  entered  into  before  close  of  pre- 
vious session,  ib.  Printing  and  delivery 
of,  ib, 

SUBSIDIBS;    early  period    at    which   thj 
people  bad  a  share  in  granting,  17. 
See  also  Supply  and  Wats   and 
Mbans. 

Sugar  Dutibs,  Annual  ;  voted  in  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  336. 

Summons;  Parliament  can  be  assembled 
by  the  act  of  the  Crown  alone,  31.  In- 
stances of  the  lords  and  commons  meeting 
by  their  own  authority,  ib.  Manner  of 
summoning  Parliament  by  writ  of  sum- 
mons, 33.  Parliament  may  meet  without 
summons,  by  Act  6  Anne,  c.  7,  on  demise 
of  the  Crown,  ib.  By  37  Geo.  3,  c.  127, 
such  Parliament  to  exist  for  six  months 
only,  if  not  disolved  in  the  meantime,  34. 

Sums,  Greater  and  Lesser;  the  least  sum 
and  the  longest  time  to  be  first  put,  226. 
280. 331. 

SUPPLY,  AND  WAYS  AND  MEANS; 

Right  of  the  commons  in  voting  sup- 
plies, 39,  40.  Feudal  origin  of  Parlia- 
mentary taxation,  316.  Increase  of  the 
wealth  and  political  influence  of  the  com- 
mons, 317.  Growth  of  the  commons' 
right  of  supply,  318.  Statute  De  iallagio 
rum  concedendo,  ib.  Taxation  of  the 
clergy  in  convocation  firom  Edward  1  to 
Charles  2,  t^. 

Commons'  right  to  originate  grants 
acknowledged,  Henry  4;  319.  Supply 
bOls  then  presented  by  Uie  speaker,  ib. 
All  imposts  levied  by  prerogative  ceased 
at  the  Revolution,  ib.  Recognition  of  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  commons  to  g^rant 
supplies,  t^.  Legal  effSect  given  to  their 
grants  before  the  Appropriation  Act,  ib. ; 
but  liable  to  be  regarded  with  jealousy, 
819,  320.  n.  Immediate  effect  given  to 
votes  of  the  commons,  320.  Irregularity 
of  proroguing  or  dissolving  Parliament 
without  an  Appropriation  Act,  ib. 

Exclusion  of  the  lords  from  altering 
supply  bills,  321.  Rates  and  charges  not 
to  be  altered  by  the  lords,  ib.  Special 
entries  in  the  Journal  on  agreeing  to 
amendments,  321, 322. 


Rule  regarding  pecuniary  p^ialties, 
322.  Tacks  to  bUls  of  supply,  323.  Con- 
stitutional  principle  of  supply  explained, 
324.  Recommendation  of  the  Crown  prior 
to  grants  of  money,  325 ;  or  the  offer  of 
petitions,  reports,  or  motions,  sug^gesting 
such  gn'ants,  ib.  Petitions  for  compound- 
ing debts  due  to  the  Crown,  ib.  Motions 
for  grants  not  to  be  presently  entered 
upon,  326. 

Royal  speech  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  326.  Supply  gpranted,  ib. 
Committee  of  supply,  327.  Estimates, 
when  presented,  t^.  Nature  and  amount 
of  annual  grants  described,  ib.  Payments 
secured  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ib. 

Sittings  of  committee  of  supply,  328. 
Estimates  proposed,  t^.  Chairman  of 
committees  of  supply  and  ways  and 
means,  ib.  Committee  of  ways  and 
means  sit  after  first  report  of  committee 
of  supply,  328,  329.  Functions  of  these 
committees  distinguished,  329. 

Services  provided  for  by  the  committee 
of  supply,  329.  Charges  upon  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  beyond  their  control,  330. 
Exchequer  bills ;  proceedings  of  both  con^ 
mittees  thereon,  A. 

Proceedings  in  committee  of  ways  and 
meant,  331,  332.  Annual  budget,  331. 
Report  of  supply  and  ways  and  means, 

332.  Propositions  for  reducing  charges 
upon  the  people,  333.    Appropriation  Act, 

333,  334.  Grants  otherwise  than  in  com- 
mittee of  supply,  334.  Addresses  for  pub- 
lic money,  335.  Taxes  imposed  otherwise 
than  in  committee  of  ways  and  means,  ib. 
Taxes  for  revenue  purposes  in  committee 
of  ways  and  means ;  for  fiscal  regulation 
in  other  committees,  336. 

SuRETiBS,  on  election  petitions,  346-348. 

SwTPT,  Mr.;  committed  by  the  commons, 
for  challenging  Sir  J.  Wrottesley,  a  mem- 
ber, 65, 66. 

Tacks  to  Money  Bills,  323,  324. 

Tatlor,  Mr. ;  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1641,  and  declared  for  ever  inca- 
pable of  sitting,  48. 

Taxation  ;  feudal  origin  of  parliamentary 
taxation,  3 1 6,  31 7.    Cessation  of  all  taxes 
by  prerogative  after  the  Revolution  in 
1688;  319. 
See  also  Supplt. 

Taxbs  ;  petitions  against  proposed  taxes  for 
tlie  service  of  the  year  may  now  be  re- 
ceived, 307. 

Tbignmouth,  Lord;  difference  between 
lords  and  commons  concerning  the  proper 
mode  of  summoning  him,  242, 243. 
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TbLLBRB; 

Lardt.^Otie  teller  for  each  party,  216. 

Cotnmont, — ^Two  for  each  party  in  a 
division,  216.  If  two  not  found,  no  divi- 
sion talces  place,  ib>  U  they  differ,  ano- 
ther diviflioo  necessary,  217. 

See  also  Diyisioits. 

Tbmplb,  Mastbb  of  thb;  case  of,  19 
£dw.  1 ;  86. 

Thanks  of  thb  Housb  ;  entitle  a  member, 
by  courtesy,  to  his  place,  146.  Motions  for' 
entitled,  by  courtesy,  to  precedence,  170. 

Third  Rbadino  ;  of  public  bills,  285, 286; 
of  private  bills,  493.  464. 

Thobpb,  Mr.  Speaker ;  extraordinary  case 
of  privilege ;  the  privilege  of  freedom  from 
arrest  admitted,  but  held  to  be  overruled 
by  the  law  in  the  case  of,  86,  86.  97. 104. 
116. 

Thbowbb,  William;  committed  by  the 
commons,  in  1550,  for  contempt,  in  words, 
against  the  dignity  of  the  house,  63. 

TxTHB  Commutation  Bills  ;  did  not  con- 
cern religion  so  as  to  orlgixiate  in  com- 
mittee, 273. 

TiTLBS  OF  Bills;  when  altered  in  the 
lords,  286.  Settl^  in  the  commons  after 
bill  passed,  ib.  Binds  the  committee  not 
to  introduce  clauses  or  amendments  foreign 
to  it,  280,  281.  Unless  authorized  by  in- 
struction, 281.  Of  private  bills,  may  not 
be  changed  without  leave  of  the  house, 
406. 

TiTLBS  OF  HoNOUB ;  all  titles  of  honour 
the  gift  of  the  Crown,  6. 

TiTUS  Oatbs  ;  case  of,  160. 

ToPHAJi's  Case,  61. 

T&acby,  Sir  J.  (1697);  case  of,  103. 

T&ADB  Grand  Committbe  ;  its  appoint- 
ment discontinued  since  1831 ;  229. 

Tbadb;  construction  of  rule  concerning 
bills  relating  to,  272, 273.  Standing  order 
of  the  lords  concerning  bills  for  regulating, 
460. 

Trbasurt  Bench  ;  146, 146. 

Trench,  Sir  F. ;  words  of  heat  between 
him  and  Mr.  Rigby  Wasoo,  205. 

Triers  of  Petitions  ;  their  ancient  con- 
stitution and  functions,  301.     Still  ap- 
pointed by  the  lords,  302. 
See  also  Petitions. 

Troubridoe,  SirT.;  withdraws,  210. 


Turn  BR,  Sharon ;  Extracts  front  his  His- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Saxons  on  Ibe  ehsu^Beter 
and  functions  of  the  Wittana-gemotey  IS, 
13. 


(Jniformitt,  Act  of,  1  EIlz.  e.  8; 
by  the  queen,  the  lords  temporal  aod  tbe 

commons,  10. 

Unitbrsitibs  of  Oxford  akd  Caji- 
BRIDGB,  the  monbers  for  th%  denomi- 
nated burgesses,  22.  n. 

Unopposed  Returns  ;  notices  for,  16B. 

Usage  of  Parliament;  how  collected, 

131. 

Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  :  Gentlbman 
AND  Yeoman  Usher  ;  their  duties,  157. 
Orders  doors  to  be  locked  on  a  dlTisioa, 
214.  Commands  the  attendance  of  tiie 
commons  in  the  house  of  peers,  when 
Queen  present,  142.  166.  Desires  their 
attendance,  when  lords  commissionerB  pre- 
sent, 143.  166. 

Vauqhan's  Case,  89. 

Vaux,  Lord ;  case  of  (1626),  107. 

Verb,  Robert  de.  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  created 
Marquess  of  Dublin  by  Richard  2,  being 
the  first  upon  whom  the  title  was  coa- 
ferred,  7. 

Viscounts  ;  origin  of  the  titk^  8. 

Vote  Office,  House  of  Commons;  distri- 
bution of  parliamentary  papers  by,  312. 

Vote  of  Thanks  ;  allowed  precedence  by 
courtesy,  169.  When  precedence  should 
be  claimed,  id. 

Votes  of  thb  House;  rescinded,  187. 
Reflections  upon,  disorderly,  198. 

Votes  and  Proceedings  (House  of  Com- 
mons) ;  how  compiled ;  nature  of  the  en- 
tries, 167.  Tlie  Jouroal  prepared  from 
them,  ib. 


Wages  of  Members  ;  amount  of,  in  time 
of  Edward  3 ;  21.  llie  charge  considered 
a  burthen  on  small  and  poor  communi- 
ties, t6. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert ;  use  of  king's  name 
by,  201.  Resigned  after  an  adverse  ?ote 
on  the  Chippenham  election  petition,  941. 

Ways  AND  Means,  Committee  of;  its  func- 
tions explained,  329-332.  336, 336. 
See  also  Supplt   and  Ways  and 
Means. 

Walsh's  Case  (12  Edward  4),  98. 
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Wabwick,  Earl  of  (1028);  privilege  of 
•ervants,  92. 

Wbllsslbt,  Mr.  Long;  refusal  of  privi- 
lege to,  committed  by  Lord  Chaoeellor 
BroQgham  in  1831  for  contempt,  108. 

White,  Thomas  (1666) ;  fined  by  the  corn- 
moos  for  absconding  from  custody  of  ser- 
Jeant-at-cums,  74. 

Wilkes,  John;  proceedings  in  reference  to 
his  expulsion  and  re-election,  42. 

WiLLES,  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  the  power  of 
a  party  to  bring  an  action  at  common  law, 
notwithstanding  any  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  affirmed  by,  118. 

William  the  Conqueror  ;  change  in  the 
tenure  under  which  spiritual  lords  sat  in 
Parliament,  effected  by,  5.  Styled  him- 
self Earl  of  Normandy,  8.  His  charter 
adverted  to,  316. 

Williams,  Sir  William  ;  outline  of  the 
proceedings  against  in  1684;  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Dangerfield's  Narrative,  by  or- 
der of  the  house,  122. 

WiNTON,  Earl  of;  reference  to  his  impeach- 
mentfd78. 

WITNESSES ; 

1.  Generally;   PrimUge  qf  Wit- 

nessei, 

2.  Haw  eummoned  and  examined 

by  the  Lorde, 

3.  By  the  Comnunu. 

1.  Oenerally ;  Privilege  qf  Witnestet. 
— Privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  and 
molestation  enjoyed  by,  in  attendance  on 
either  house  of  Parliament,  1 10-1 1 2.  False 
evidence  in  the  lords,  perjury,  243.  In 
the  commons,  a  breach  of  privilege,  245. 
Before  election  committees,  364. 

8.  Hoto  sumnumed  and  examined  by 
the  Lords. — Ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar 
to  be  sworn,  238.  Keepers  of  prisons  or- 
dered to  bring  them  up  in  custody,  ib. 
Service  of  the  order  when  a  witness  ab- 
sconds, ib.  Ordered  into  custody,  ib.  Exe- 
cution of  this  order  stayed,  239.  Address 
to  the  Crown  for  a  proclamation,  with  re- 
ward, lb.  Peers  and  peeresses,  how  sum- 
mon^, ib. 

Sworn  at  the  bar,  243.  440.  Examined 
at  the  bar,  243.  By  select  committees, 
ib.  Peen,  how  examined,  243.  247.  And 
meml)ers  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  ib, 

3.  JBy  the  Commons, — How  summoned, 
to  be  examined  at  the  bar,  239.  Order 
how  served,  ib.  Speaker's  warrants  to 
keepers  of  prisons  to  bring  up  witnesses  in 


their  custody,  230.  Witnesses  not  attend- 
ing, ordered  into  custody,  ib.  And  also 
persons  aiding  them,  i^.  Sent  to  New- 
gate when  apprehended,  ib.  If  not  appre- 
hended, addresses  for  proclamation,  with 
reward,  240.  Modes  of  examining  them 
at  the  bar,  246,  247.  If  lords  of  Parliar 
ment,  judges,  or  the  lord  mayor,  247. 

Election  Committees. — Before  meeting 
of  the  committee,  summoned  by  speaker's 
warrant,  239;  afterwards  by  chairman's 
order,  240.  Examined  upon  oath  by  elec- 
tion committees;  how  summoned,  363. 
Punishment  of  misconduct,  ib.  May  be 
committed  by  warrant  from  the  chairman, 
ib.  False  evidence,  peijury,  364.  Pro- 
secuted by  the  attorney-general,  ib.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  committee  room,  365. 
Commission  to  examine  witnesses  in  Ire- 
land, 370-373. 

Select  Committees. — Rules  for  correct- 
ing the  minutes  of  their  evidence,  237. 
Summoned  by  order  from  chairman  of 
select  committee,  233.  Their  attendance 
generally  secured  by  chairman's  order, 
240 ;  if  not,  an  order  of  the  house  for  his 
attendance,  ib.  Before  a  committee  on  a 
private  bill  can  only  be  enforced  by  the 
house,  240.  Proper  form  of  application, 
428.  Their  expenses,  when  allowed  and 
under  what  regulations,  247,  248. 

How  summoned  in  impeachments,  377. 

WiTTBNA-GEHOTE ;  Its  character  and  func- 
tions under  the  Saxon  kings,  12,  13. 
Presence  of  the  people  at  its  delibera- 
tions ;  difficult  to  ascertain  in  what  capa- 
city, 13.  Great  council  held  at  Winches- 
ter in  the  reign  of  Ethelwolf,  a.d.  855,  at 
which  the  people  attended,  ib.  Similar 
council  held  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Canute,  ib, 

WooDFALL,  H.  S. ;  committed  by  the  com- 
mons, in  1774,  for  publishing  Ubel  on  the 
speaker,  66. 

Woolsacks  ;  lords  withdrawing  there,  not 
told  in  a  division,  214. 

Words;  ordered  to  be  taken  down,  197; 
but  objection  must  be  made  immediately, 
206.  Various  rules  concerning  objection- 
able words  in  debate,  198-202.  Excep- 
tions taken  to  words,  202,  203.  Words 
of  heat,  204,  205.  May  interrupt  de- 
bates, 176. 

Wbioht,  Mr.  Justice;  refused  to  admit  Mr. 
Murray  to  bail,  committed  in  1751,  by  the 
commons  for  contempt,  57. 
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Wkits  ;  iflsne  of  wriU  by  the  Houm  of  Com- 
mooi,  on  Tacanciet  during  a  sewion,  937. 
8operBedea8ofwriti,3d8.  Speaker  issues 
warrants  during  the  recess,  in  cases  of 
death  and  elevation  to  the  peerage,  ib. 
Speaker's  appointment  of  members,  398. 
Form  of  certificate,  App.  469.  In  cases 
of  bankruptcy,  ib.  Acceptance  of  offices 
under  tlie  Crown,  ib. ;  or  lord  lieutenant, 
ib.  Chiltem  Hundreds,  340.  Other  occa- 
sions for  issuing  writs,  ib.  Issue  of,  sus- 
pended on  report  of  election  committees, 
968. 


Whits  of  Sujciiova;  sobsiboiis  to  pet 
to  attend  Parliament,  formeiiy  dqpende 
on  the  royal  will,  5.  House  of  Comma 
elected  by  virtue  of  a  writ  fnm.  the  Grow 
ib. — See  also  Sum  mo  vs. 

Wrotteslst,  Sir  J. ;  challenged,  6& 

Wtnoham,  Sir  W. ;  ordered  to  witiidm 
Sll. 

TAHiHOTOir,  Mr. ;  committed  hy  tiie  eon 
mons  In  1680,  for  llbd  against  a 
66. 
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